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PREFACE TO THE ISSUE. 


I AM gTad to take the opportunity thus given me to answer 
one or two o£ tlie more important remarks that have been 
made by critics upon tliis book. In the iirst place, as it if 
most easily to be clone, I liave to expi’ess my great regret 
fo]* the mistake by which all mention of: Lockhart's spirited 
and admirable were left out of the no- 

tice of his works. The mistake arose from tlie introduc- 
tion of him, in the tirst place, as a critic, with an iiitentioi 
of afterward returning to his general writings — an arrange- 
ment which, after some thought, I rejected as troublesome 
’ and confusing. Between these two stools fell out one oi 
the most animated and striking of poetical ]*eproductions 
Something has been said of the vivid conception of sonu 
portions of Ills novels. The ballads are of the very high- 
est (juality in so far as they are translations; and as j)u(,‘ti- 
cal equivalents, so to speak, in English, of a series of iinc 
originals, they are somctliing more. 

It is, however, in rcsj)ect to Wordsworth that there i^ 
most to say. Brought ufJ in his worsliip and service,! iind 
mysqlf treated as a publican and an inlidcd by those wliT 
consider themselves his expositors in the present genera- 
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tioii ; and learn, witli astonishincnt, that the instances of 
his power which .1 have chosen please them little more 
than the exceptions wliicli I liave taken. In one particular 
— that of liis Sonnets 1 have iiotliiii^ more to do than to 
own a personal deliciency which no doiiht impairs my 
jndy’ment, hut which it is more honest to confess tlian to 
attempt to ignore. A sonnet may be a Acork of supreme 
and exquisite art — but it may be, at the same time, almost 
more than any other form of poetical composition, a 
strained and artilicial medium. And I tliiiik Ihe mental 
faculty is rare which can keep its ear clear and its soul 
alive as its takes its way through the linked sweetness 
long drawn out of series after series of sncli compositioiis. 
1 am glad that there arc so many critics wlio arc capable 
of tliis high appj’CC'iatioTi, but I am not myself one of them. 
Tlie severity of the art and its monotony fire above my 
level. I recognize the })erfection of a few — but I cannot 
go farther. It is an individual disability which I can only 
deplore. 

A wor<l more seems to be necessary as to one quotation 
made, at which various of my critics have taken exception, 
tlic, little poem about the child and the weathercock, which 
it seems nov/ lias puzzled more, even of the most genuine 
Wordsworthians, than it has ediiied. It appears to me to 
belong to a section of Wordsworth’s poems in which he is 
almost, if not altogether, imrivalled — Victor Jingo’s amaz- 
ing realizations of infantine qiialftics and gifts being the 
didy others that occur to me as tit to be spoken of in the 
same breath — with this dilferenec, however, that the great 
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Frenchman’s conceptions arc individual, and those of 
Wordsworth abstract. The great Ode on the Intiviatiom 
of ImmortalUfj is tlie centre of this infantile r(5velation. 
It is not, perhaps, for this that it is chiefly prized : but 
when wo separate the little flgure in the midst of all tliesb 
immortalities from the liigh reflections and suggestions 
that open lieaven aiid oartli about him, \ve can scarcely 
help recognizing that our poet has left us no more com- 
plete (!f any such complete) impersonation. The six 
years darling of a pigmy size f conning a thousand parts, 
trying every way in which life is shaped, unawares, in an 
unconscious study which is his play and highest delight, is 
something found out for us by the highest genius amid 
the most usual, the universal surroundings of our common 
life, where no one had ever found it before ; and the child 
who takes her little porringer to her brother’s grave and 
eats her supper there, with him, and the boy whose eye 
caught the weathercock when he was in want of a reason, 
•and solemnly appropriated it, arc companion sketches 
belonging to the greater picture. Iso one else, so far as I 
am aware, has perceived and identified the instantaneous 
adoption of the first visible symbol which occurs, to repre- 
sent the unseen, which is so natm*al to that primitive 
mind, of which the child is our only untrammelled and 
unabashed exponent. Hcither lie nor the greatest philosO'- 
pher could explain that caprice of liking which is,"^! some 
respects, the most tragic^ thing in human nature, contin- 
ually selecting tlie worst instead of the best ; l)ut the bo;^ 
eludes his problem triumphantly by a grasp at the first 
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,sigu that conics to liis liaiul with a holdness which tlic vest 
of ns arc nut equal to. A prosaic jiarcnt would ])i*obab]j 
have adnnnititcivd a lecture or a shake to the little de- 
ceiver, hilt tears of sudden discovery, of divine, compas- 
sionate, and tender perception come to the poet's eyes. 
So we mie;ht suppose an angel to smile and weep together 
at those sudden dashes at a reason ]>y wliich to justify tlie 
preference whicli has none — those interpositions of motive 
and meaning after the event, with which humanity at- 
tempts to account for its lollies. 

(Ino further and much smaller jiiece of self-defence. 
One of my critics lias acimsed me of so much carelessness 
as not even to have quoted AVords worth riglit. It isiiui 
accusation to wliich, in common, 1 sujipoKse with most peo- 
ple in whom the crispness of youthful memory lias become 
blunted, I am not unlikely to bo open — indeed,! acknowl- 
edge, with confusion, a misprint of a v'erse of Shelley’s 
whicli has es(*aped revision; hut in the (!asc of the 
AV'^ordsworth quotations the censure is without foundation, 
as 1 find by careful comparison. There are occasional dif- 
ferences, no doubt, in different editions. Tlie ({notations 
A\ei*o all corrected from a “^complete jiojiular edition ’’ I’o- 
ferred to fur convenience as being in one volume, wliich 
was published by Moxoii, in ISbV). 


O. AV. (). 



PREFACE. 

• 

Ft is with (linideiicc tliat tlic Author of the following 
volumes offers tlicm to the jmblic. The subject is a great 
one, and so manifold in its details that it is impossible 
not to have made omissions in various quarters : and 
especially in those on which she can pretend to least 
knowledge, in tlic graver literature of Science and Philo- 
sophy. It was intended originally that the work should 
extend farther, and come down to the elder iigures even 
of our own times, the poets who are now regnant in 
England, and tlio many eminent writers who have but 
just departed ; but the period before our own, which lias 
formed them and us, and which reaches into our own by 
so many survivals, was found too rich and ample to 
allow of further additiona The aim of tlie Author has 
been throughout rather to give, as fully as she was able, 
a history of the new departures, in poetry ahov^ all, in 
criticism, in fiction, and, to the extent of her ability, to 
indicate those which hav% occurred in liistor}* and philo- 
Sophy — than to undertake an absolute commentary upon 
every individual writer. She is prepared to be told that 
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she has passed too lightly over some important names ; 
and if some lesser ones ^ -ve escaped her altogether, to 
receive with humility any strictures which may he pro- 
nftiinced upon her on this account. Her aim has been to 
set forth the remarkable outburst of new and noble genius 
by which the end of last century and the beginning of our 
own was distinguished, and made ii\to a great and in- 
dividual age in literature. It is hard to cut the line 
clear across all those intortwinings of human life and 
influence by wliich one generation links itself to another ; 
and consequently the story will be found to overlap tlie 
boundaries on both sides, now going too far back, now 
reaching too far forward. The land and sympathetic 
reader will see how this comes about, and how the uneven 
lines of life — some cut so sadly short, some holding on 
their course up to old age — cannot fail to leave an 
irregular outline. For all faults of omission or redun- 
dancy, she makes her apology beforehand, with the liopii 
of being able to amend them at some future time 
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THE LITERARY HISTORY OP ENGLAND. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The literary liistory of every country follows a course of 
its own. Tt is independent to a groat measure of the 
political existence of the race in which it is developed, 
jind except in so far as a period of remarkable intel- 
h^ctual activity in other ways is generally distinguished 
also by one of the great outbursts of literary genius 
which recur from time to time, it cannot be said to 
follow any of the rules of historical progn^ss known to 
ns. Even in this respect there is no fixed rule; for 
though the glory of the Elizabethan ago was a sort of 
universal ilood-tidc, swelling the veins of every manner 
of man, and communicating greatness to every section 
of the national life, there was no public soul whatever 
in Germany when the great litiuature of that country 
arose at a bound ; and few ages have seem more vigour 
and grace in letters than the period, so little remark- 
able otherwise, in which Louis Philippe reigned in 
France. Neitlier does Literature develop historically as 
national life does. In the history of men and of com- 
monwealths there is a ^low progression, which, however 
faint, however deferred, yet gradually goes on, leaving 
one • generation always a trifle better tlian that which 
preceded it, with some ^rap of new possession, some 
VOL. I. 
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right assured, some small inheritance gained. From age 
to age tlie advance may be small, yet it is appreciable. 
Great statesmen and little, together work out sometliing 
for us that we had not possessed before. Even in the 
countries most behindhand in the race, things which 
were easy and iiivai iable a hundred years ago have now 
become impossible. New modifications and conditions 
arise continually, the ]>nblic sense is awakened, or it is 
cultivated, or at all (ivents it is changed. 'J'here will ot 
course always be a large and respectablcj portion of man- 
kind, to whose ideas i)rogress is a mistake, and the old 
always better than the new ; but even this class so far 
recognises the reality of the new, as to agree that the 
civilised races cannot retrace their st(^ps, and that the 
old order, if it remains a thing to sigh for, yet cannot be 
l)rought back. ‘M)ur little systems have their day;'' liut 
that day being over, humanity j)asses on and cannot return, 
'fhe reforms from wdiich we have ho])ed iiiost, the advances 
for which we have struggled most strenuously, do not 
produce all the good wo expected ; but we cannot, nor 
wo\ild we, undo them. In everything there is a current 
onward, perhaps downward, but never back. In indi- 
vidual life, and all its personal manifestations, it is true 
enough that the thing that hath bcefTSa^hat that shall 
be ; but in history there is a gradual working out and 
working on, a certain logic, and some traceable principle 
of development. The principle indeed changes from 
time. It conies to a climax. Jtis a despotism growing 
and ripening towards a great catastrophe; it is a hot 
democracy, dropping asunder into anarchy and confusion; 
it is a struggle of force against force, of kings and popu- 
lace, of nobles and adventurers^ of those wlio have and 
those wlu) would liavc — eacli working towards destruction 
or towards consolidation, by means which are dimly or 
grandly traceable across the^ ages, but each leading to 
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'^something, intended or unintended, wliicli was not before, 
and wliicli turns tlie current slowly anotlier way, alters 
the channel, overflows the boundaries, makes a wilderness 
of a fruitful field, or turns the sandy desert into shocks 
of standing corn. All is not absolute good or advantage 
to the human race ; but yet the race is stopping onward, 
it discovers new powers, it learns new ameliorations, and 
if it Jilso makes proof of novel sufferings and dangers, it 
finds new defences and medicines for them. ‘Wliether 
])rogrcss makes the general mass of mankind really 
liappier or better, will always bo a moot (piestion ; but 
yet it improves their position from one generation to 
another. It goes on making certain sorts of evil obsolete, 
as well as certain sorts of good ; it overcomes the coarser 
conditions of life, gives universal protection, better shelter, 
opportunities before unknown. It is in fact a real pro- 
gress, even through a thousand drawbacks, and every age 
leaves some foundation upon which tlie next can build. 

But in the history of literature no such development 
can be traced. Since the age of Elizabeth how mucli 
lias been altered in the national life, what convulsions 
have been gone througli, wliat constitutional cliangi's 

^ achieved! Erom insurrections and beheadings without 
number, to a constitutional calm, in which a liot word is 
the fiercest weapon ever used among Englishmen, and an 
indignation meeting the wildest attempt of the rebellious; 
from a set of pimte sea-knights robbing the Spanish 
galleons, to peaceful navies that fill all the ports of the 
world ; from a half settled plantation amid the western 
mists, to colonics and compiests that circle the whole 
earth around, what a differiince! And perhaps most 
wonderful of all, if not io imposing, from the nide niid 
homely life in which few softnesses exit^ted, to a miraculous 
comfort which pervades all classes, even tlie poorest, and 
carries to the humblest house conveniences and ameliora- 
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tioHs of living of which great Elizabeth herself had'no 
thought. All this is tnie; hut we have not advanced 
upon Shakspeare ; Bacon is still our fountain-head of 
])hilosophy, nay, even old Chaucer remains the “well of 
J^lnglish undetihid.” All the generations of poets and 
prose writers wlio have flourished since, .and wlio liave 
liad it in their power to start from the point where tlioso 
great authorities left off, have failed to improve upon 
their masters. 

This is a problem, we think, harder to solve tjian the 
scientific puzzles which occupy so many minds ; but it is 
one to which no philosopher has ever yet attempted a 
solution. In art this strange contradiction of all rules is 
etpially patent, and wc are tempted to quote an illustra- 
tive anecdote, not ten trovato only, like the vanities of 
Mr. Punch's aosthetic victims, but simply tnio. ‘‘ T)o you 
think, perhaps,” said an amused critic listening to the 
condescending comments of a young artist upon Fra An- 
gelico, “ that you could do as well ?” The youth was 
modest; ho took nothing upon himself; but he knew 
something about the long results of time, tlie infinite 
study which has been given to all the conditions of art 
since Fra Angelico’s time. “ I think,” he said, “ that 
considering all the progress that has been made since 
then, and the laws of perspective, and the mysteries of 
light and shade that we have mastered, and all tlie work 
of the generations, it would be no credit to one if one 
could not aspire to do — better.” The hope was most 
reasonable — nothing could be better founded; surely a 
highly-trained painter of the nineteenth century must be 
a small creature indeed if he cannot do better than a poor 
monk of the fourteenth. And s«irely a young poet of the 
same period, trained in all the learning of all the ages, with 
classic examples at his finger-ends, and all the wealth of 
native literature to form his standing ground, and the full 
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coiuinaiid of an enriched and refined language — surely, by 
all the laws of progress, and every canon of nature, ho 
ought to do better than a poor player of three hundred 
years ago, with few models, no rules of composition, and 
no particular training at alL , 

And yet somehow it is not so. The expectation is 
not in reality presumptuous, though it seems i^resuinp- 
tuous to the point of ridicule. WJiy? But to tin's 
(piealion we can give no answer. The processes of Develop- 
ment ofliEvolution, of which we have lieard so much, are 
manifestly susi)cnded in Physics since the age of history 
began, so that nowhere, since men have been able to 
report or ])erceive their own progress, has an inch beem 
added to their stature, or a joint to their lingers — a result 
which must be confusing to the scientilic student even on 
his own ground ; but the development of mind has not 
even remained stationary like that of the body. It lias 
been regulated by some spasmodic force whicli no one lias 
tried to define, and wliicb acts by great unforeseen impulses 
of irregular recurrence, of which no one h.as succeeded in 
cnlculating the times or seasons. We scarcely venture, in 
tliese (lays of certainty as to the laws which regulate every- 
thing, to quote tlie old divine description of the wind that 
bloweth where it listeth. In the nineteenth century it is 
more pliilos(q)hical to say that the movements of literary 
genius are detenu iiied by some force of which we have 
not as yet discovered the conditions, some influence of a 
volcanic order which lies and broods and smoulders in the 
bowels of the eartli, until the moment comes when its 
flames l)urst forth and fling themselves to the skies, and 
the molten metal pours over hill and plain. But when 
this eruption may occur? or how it comes about, is un- 
known to man ; neither is it jjossiblc to predict — as witlv 
its physical parallel it sometimes is possible — by any 
heavings of the soil or subterraneous moan of force re- 
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strained, about wliat time or in what direction the 
mysterious impulse may he given. 

To leave similes aside, nothing is more remarkable in 
the history of humanity, or less capable of reduction to 
rule, than are the waves of literary impulse. They 
neither resemble each other, nor do they move at 
regular intervals ; nor has one, so far as we can per- 
ceive, any natural connection in the way of cause and 
effect with another, or resemblance to it. No two 
spirits that have ever inhabited this earth hai/e less 
mental kindred than has Milton to Shakspeare, though 
lie was the natural heir upon whom the mantle of poetry 
descended, and wlio wore the crown after our sovereign 
[)oet. And through all the succession of the ages the 
same fact is apparent: Dry den had it next, then Tope 
— inferior princes, willi no such imperial rank as their 
predecessors, but ecpially unlike them ; and who could 
estimate the uiisimilarity, the antagonism on every point, 
between Pope and Wordsworth? The mind and the 
form and the meaning change from one generation to 
aiiotlier so entirely, that in each it seems a new tiling, a 
sejiarate creation, instead of a succession and hereditary 
kingdom. Now and then, appearing obliquely through 
the course of tlic ages, certain indications of kinship will 
appear, to remind us accidentally of a possible connection 
too subtle for our tracing. But every singer is a new 
miracle — created if nothing else is created — no giowtii 
developed out of precedent poets, but something sjiiung 
from an impulse whicli is not reducible to law — a being 
without father, without mother, like the mysterious 
patriot-king and j^i’iest upon the old Chaldean jdains. 
Kow this is, is as difficult to Hind out as how human 
•identity is, the most secret of all wonders. Science, so 
far as we are awai'e, has not even attempted to fathom 
this strangest of all the strange caprices in the universe ; 
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but it is very curious, and very well worth the luofoundest 
study. 

The history of England from a literary point of view 
may he broadly divided into three great epochs, which 
are not so much the three centuries in which modern 
literature may almost be said to originate and run its 
course, as they arc three eras which may be distinguislKul 
as the age of Elizabeth, the age of Anne, and, we should 
he glad to say for the sake of eu])liony and delightful 
equipoise, the age of Victoria; hut, alas ! though a number 
of the great names which made the last epoch illustrious 
lasted into her day, truth compels us to admit that the 
last llood-tide of intellectual wealth and genius came in 
the age of George, most unpoetical of patrons. Tf in this 
wo seem to omit the great autocracy, or rather tluiocraiy, 
administered by a severe and splendid deputy, of Milton, 
we do so with no want of veneration, but sohdy becaus(; 
his period was himself, and the gentle songsters around 
him, sweet as they were, had no title to the rank of 
])riiices, or sharers of his supremacy. Eut in the others 
we have named, genius is poured forth in a full and 
overllowing stream, and the leading spirit of the time is 
but the chief among equals. Nor docs Dryden, his con- 
temporary and successor, give sufheient wealth to the 
epoch to make it compete in greatness with the other 
groux)S. Ill the eighteenth century, however, a host of 
writers arose, following the same fashions and partaking 
the same inllueuee, with a unity wdiuih links them to- 
gether, as the writers of the lilizabethan age were linked. 
It will probably always remain a question for discussion 
what is the comparative importance of this ])criod as 
coming between the others which have created English 
literature ; but that it was an epoch of the most markod 
character there can never be any doubt. In its own 
opinion it was the climax^ and subliinest development of 
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English genius. The prodigious wealth and freedom of 
the preceding age were, to its fastidious eyes, license and 
savagery. It was the age of taste, of critics, of style as 
an elaborate art, a thing cultivated for its own sake ; and 
as nothing worthy to be regarded had come be! ore it, so 
it was hard to see what could coma after it. Pope brought 
its poetical utterance to perfection ; and beyond perfection 
even the archangels cannot reacli. After him were echoes 
and repetitions ; but the world was resigned to a kind of 
elegant certainty that all that could be aimed was 
attained. 

And, like the style, the subjects fiL for poetry and im- 
aginative writing of every kind were already tabulated 
and understood. The world, which had beoi so vast and 
broad, contracted into a narrow sphere where satire was 
the highest art and social manners the only subject. To 
correct society in its vices, and hold up the mirror to its 
foibles, was the groat and only end of literature, '‘An 
unfortunate lady,” the victim of some Loveliice, or an im- 
personation of avarice or envy, were the emblems of the 
passions. Such landscapes as existed w'cre made up of 
velvet lawns and savage torrents, with Dryads and Naiads, 
and urns and fountains ; and when the chief poet of the 
age would charm the world Avith delicate fancy and heroic 
verse, the pleasant theft of a lady s curl was the subject 
of his muse. Thus everything was artificial in the sidien*, 
where once the loftiest imagination reigned. Titania's 
fairies, so well met by moonlight, the airy creatures of the 
woods and groves, turned into legions of sly little imps 
full of knowing adjustments, who kept safe the magic 
circle of Belinda’s iietticoat ; and hoops and patches took 
the place of hearts and thoughts. To be sure, there was 
m good deal of philosophy and instruction of various sorts 
conveyed in the medium of that melodious verse — sharp 
and distinct thinkings, charaijter cut with a diamond 
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cliissic eclogues, and fine sentiment. There was nothing 
wanting, in short, whicii the mind of that time could 
tliink o^ ; and all enunciated with clear unhesitating voice 
in rhymes as correct as Boilcau could have desired. It 
was not according to the genius of the Englisli language ; 
hut it was as excellent a rendering of the rules of classic 
French into F.nglish, with a vigorous admixture of English 
force and robustness, into the foreign inedium, as could 
have lieen desired. It was a lighting age, and never were 
the Frcyich more distinctively tlie national enemies of our 
island : hut France was absolute in letters, if not on tlui 
field of battle, a]id from Twickenham to Grub Str(‘A;t 
eveiything owned licr power. 

This great literary epoch was, however, an anonuily. 
It was foreign from liead to foot. Its laws and regula- 
tions were all those of another race. We are so nnicb 
more liberal in our ideas than they were, that nobody 
atteini)ts to ignore the just claim of the magnaUjs of lliis 
jieriod as they did those of tlieir predecessors. However 
our affections may lie towards Pope, we do justice to his 
importance and bis ])Ower ; but his art was that of another 
atmosphere, and when he himself \vas wound up and 
accomplished like liis verse, the state of aifairs leftbeliiiid 
was dismal and hopeless as it has rarely b(‘en hefon;. 
Ileyond him in his own method nothing more was ])ossible. 
H(i had gone as I’ar as man may go in the })olish, the 
linisli, the exact and faultless balance of poetical com) )Osi- 
tion, and his art came to an end in him. The Augustan 
age was accomplished and over, and a dreary interregnum 
followed, lluriiig this iiiteiTeguum a few fine but faint 
voices were heard by intervals, belonging neither to the 
age that was past nor the new epoch which was still 
unrevealed. Goldsmith, with a fresh and genial notei; 
Gray, delicate, melodious, and refined ; Collins, too classic 
for the general — like stray birds waking in the night, 
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belated nightingales loft solitary, tlieir season over, or 
thrushes prematurely awakened by some too early gleam 
of the unaccomplished dawn. But in spite of those mild 
unintentional rebels, the tradition of the ended age bound 
England still with a bondage difficult to throw off. The 
poets were gone, but the critics were left; and those 
pmcicmes, wlio belong to a still lower depth, echoes and 
sliadows of the critics, had formed themselves into little 
elegant coteries all over the country to hatch such stray 
germs of poetry as might bo coming into being, aT\jl keep 
them correct, and frame them after the best models. If 
ever any freeborn thing stirred in the obscurity, they did 
their best to clij) its wings. 

Things were not much better in the other regions of 
literature. Johnson still reigned there an autocrat of the*- 
severest sway, imposing the clumsy grandeur of liis own 
mode of expression upon the language, and overawing all 
beginners into imitation of those dcifects of his ponderous 
genius which they had no better gift to redeem. He 
had given much to his generation — a rugged uprightness 
and scorn for all meaner arts — a noble spirit which 
would not brook the servility to which literature had so 
long been bound ; but in return he tyiannised over it, 
and permitted no voice to be heard in his presence, 
objecting in othei’s to the independence which was his 
own great title to the rcjspect and admiration of his time. 
He, too, had exhausted the soil that bore him, and 
brouglit its cppabililies to an end ; and literature, crushed 
under his weight, could only feebly moan out an allegi- 
ance to him, which in its heart it did not feel. The age 
was dying away ingloriously, failing in all those mani- 
festations of the imagination which are the heart of 
literature. History, indeed, and philosophy still throve 
and flourished ; hut the last had flitted northwards, and 
the first, when not in Edinburgh, was over the Channel, 
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hugging herself upon her quiet by the shore of Lake 
Leman. Eichardson, Fielding, and, at a distance, Smollett, 
had given vigorous life to the novel, a new form of 
litoi-ature in J^jigland ; but tl)at, too, had fallen silent, 
though the lively voice of Miss Burney awakened somci 
of the old echoes. The world of English literature was 
frost-bound ; it made small things into great. It Ijad 
lost the true standard of English, and had learned to 
ineasnre all merit by the stature of a few individuals, 
£iiid constrain all voices into one monotonous and imitated 
tone. 

Our present object is to trace the awakening of the 
new epoch in literature whicih dawned in the end of the 
eigliteenth century, stretching forward into our own, and 
not only creating a new code and new laws, but changing 
the very atmosphere, the scene, the lirmament, and bring- 
ing in a purer moral, and a higlier soul. For this 
development of higlier genius and purified life, tlio way 
was prepared by two poets, whom we may call the 
precursors of the new age. These heralds of tlu'. day 
arose spontaneously at very nearly the same moment to 
the sight of men, though one was already in tlie decline 
of life, and another in the perfect bloom of youthful man- 
hood. From no (punier was it less lik(dy that the new 
impulse should come than from the rural places in which 
William Cow])or, an invalid and recluse, sick and sad, 
and sometimes more deeply disabled still, with a cloud of 
incipient insanity hovering over him, hid himself from 
the conflicts of the world ; or where Eobert Jiiirns, a 
young and vigorous farm-labourer, went whistling after 
his plough along the Ayrshire furrows. He who took to 
the solace of verso in* order to forget himself and his 
troubles, and he who “ rhymed for fun ” as he went about 
his daily work, were not the leaders any critic would 
have chosen for the revolution which was to change the 
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liice of literature. Hut happily critics are not consulted 
on such matters. Spontaneously, to sweeten a life of 
sullering on one side and of toil on the other, thinking 
little of any result to follow, inspired by no rebellion or 
discontent with the mediums used before, and altogether 
without consent or knowledge of each other, these two 
strangely chosen reformers awoke to a sense of the power 
that was in them. To Burns it was a passion, but to 
Cowper not much more than a pastime. They awoke 
eacJi in his covert, shadowed over with foliage and green- 
ness, and — far apart from each other, in conditions of 
life as diflerent as it is possible to conceive, stretched 
i’orth eaclx his liand to the worthy work. A hypochondriac 
and a plougliman ! The looker-on might well have 
laughed at tlic suggcistion that imperial interests of any 
kind were to be allectcd by anything they could say or 
do; but yet between them they set the lamp alight which 
was to pass to so many gifted hands and lighten all th(5 
attentive skies. Fifteen years of the century were yet to 
run, when almost simultaneously these two poets — pre- 
cursors of the greatest tide of genius that has flowed into 
our country since Shakspeare — began their public work; 
but we must step back into the shadows — into the actual 
meridian of the past age, to trace out to the reader what 
has already been so often done, the triihuug and course of 
existence which prepared them for their mission. 
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CIIArTER I. 

WILLIAM COWPElt, 

William Cowper was bom in I'? 31 in the vicarage of 
Great Ecrkhainpstcad in Heiifonlsliire. At the time of 
liis birth all the former generation of poets was still 
living and in full utterance. Pope, decrepit and waning, 
but not in power or in fame, was making his grotto and 
polisliing his verses on his river-side, while Tliames flowed 
sweetly by, but not to the accompaniment of any such 
song of love and beauty as that which Spenser sang. 
His Essay on Man, and several of his most important 
Avorks, Avere being produced while tho Hertfordshire 
parson’s boy, a little weakly fellow, 

“ Delighted Avith hia bauble coach, and AVi apped 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet-capped,” 

was drawn by the gardener Robin “ to school along the 
public way;” Thomson, fat, amiable, and indolent, was 
manuiacturing had plays, and Unnkiug lavAy of tho 
“pleasant land of droAvsyhed,” which afterwards grcAV 
into the “ Castle of Indolence Gray Avas scarcely out of 
those Eton fields to Avliich he has giA^cn one of their 
tenderest recollections. In another region of literature, 
good Samuel Richardson was hoginning to think pt 
writing letters that should teach the common people, and 
especially " handsome girls obliged to go out to service,’ 
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how to conduct themselves in the diOicnlties in their 
career, as well as how to frame epistles to their friends ; 
in the fulfilment of which modest design the honest book- 
seller stumbled somehow into Pamela, and, more wonderful 
still, into Clarissa, strange product of some occult inspira- 
tion, the child of dulncss and unsuspected genius ; and 
in this undertaking roused and found out the keener 
metal of Fielding, who, fired by derision and indignant 
sense of superiority, placed liis hardy tale by the side of 
the old x)roser’s sentinuiiit — but in so doing was betrayed, 
he too, by his good angel, into Parson Adams, though all 
lie meant was Joseph Andrews to start with. The 
works of both come within the period of Cowper’s youth. 
And Johnson, the autocrat of letters, was a poor usher 
in a school, as yet unwitting of the reign before him. 
Goldsmith was but just born in another parsonage, in 
Ireland, tlioiigli his career was over some years before 
that of CowpcT began in pociry. Such were the existing 
lights at the moment when this little timid child cariio 
into being. They were all congregated in the dingy old 
London of those days, as he grew towards manhood. 
And beyond that busy scene the larger world extended 
full of event and commotion. The reign was that of 
Geoi'ge II., or rather of (Caroline, a nobler sovereign. 
Sir Pobert Waljiolc was in the midst of his long and 
steady sway as Prime Minister, and Bolingbroke was 
assailing him with vigorous wit and logic. Handel was 
in Windsor, associating the English name with a new 
development of grave and noble music, a loan from 
Germany more harmonious than that of tlio royal family, 
still scarcely acclimatised among us ; and Garrick, still 
little known, was directing his tLouglits to the elevation 
qf the stage. Beyond the Channel there were plenty of 
notable figures revealed or on the i)oint of revelation : 
Frederick the Great, awaiting the event which was to 
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bring about tlie seven years’ war — tbe death of the 
emperor ; Maria Theresa, that emperor’s daughter, one of 
tlie greatest sovereigns of her race, and not likely to tnni 
out so easy a victim as a young woman ought to liave 
done ; Louis XV. in France, lost in depravity and 
bankruptcy, fostering those seeds of the revolution wliicli 
his father had sown. Fontenoy and Dettingen, and also 
— a miserable parallel to battles of wliicli Englishmen are 
still proud — Culloden, were all fought when Cowper was 
a boy. , The young Chevalier, hapless adventurer, stormed 
through the one historical moment of his life, had liis 
hour of triumph in faithful Scotland, and half seized 
England by surprise, during the same peaceful childhood. 
It was an exciting age, with news by every lumbering 
post and slow-paced waggon, such as set men’s licarts 
beating ; news that was sometimes of victory, yet some- 
times also of trouble: the French interfering with our 
trade, the Spanish pirates maltreating our seamen on the 
high seas; our footing on the American continent, and 
faint beginning of our empire in India, kept in check by 
the nimble and adroit neighbour who was our national 
enemy : and England standing at bay, holding her own in 
all parts of her dominion, somewhat desperately abroad, 
and often with a panic at home, with melanclioly 
prophets declaring loudly that her greatness was at an 
end, and her ruin near. 

It is a very j)caceful little vignette of life which rises 
before us against that stormy background, when we turn to 
Cow])er’s own tender recollections of his childhood, that 
picture made after fifty years, of the only home that had 
ever belonged to him, the ''pastoral house” of which 
nobody now remembered that it had once been his. The 
memories of so young a child — ^for ho was not six when 
his mother died, and its happiness was over — never per- 
haps were the foundation of so perfect a picture- the 
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child SO truly infaiitilo, the mother so vague and henig^i 
a vision, the pensive and shadowy sweetness of the recol' 
lection, carry it direct to the reader’s heart. 

‘‘ Tliy maidens, grieved tlieiuselvcis at iiiy concern 
Oft gave me promise of tliy quick return, 

What ardently I wished, I long helieved, 

And disappointed slill, was still deceived ; 

By expectation every day beguiled, 

Duj)C of to-morrow even from a child. 

Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went 
Till all my stock of infant sorrow spent, 

I learnt at last submission to my lot, 

And though I less deplored thee, ne^er forgot.” 

Thus sorrow and disappointment ended tlie first briet 
cha.])ter of liis hahy-life. He liad not a happy youth, fox 
he liad no liome, no natural shelter to return to in the 
little trouhlos of his school career; and no doubt this 
want gave doulile bitterness to the childish unhappiness 
which the gloom of his inaturor days exaggerated in its 
turn. Unfortunately, tlio only record of liis boyhood is 
the sombre account of it giv(*ii liy liimself in after years, 
when the disposition to increase all the darker shades in 
liis unregencrate days was strong upon him, as it was in 
most of those wlio thought as lie did. from this account 
the credulous reader might he led to suppose that the 
poor little timid hoy was depraved from his earliest years, 
and had been brought up by a succession of wi(*ked people, 
all coiispuring to lieighten the natural blackness of his 
cliaracter, and put him beyond the reach of amendment. 
He grew wickeder and wickeder in his schoolboy days , 
lie became an adept ‘^iri the infernal art of lying;’* he 
Lad no sentimoiits of contrition, nor thoughts of God and 
eternity. About all this there seems a curious, hut very 
evident self-delusion. Poet though lie was, Cowper’s 
power of realising his own distant past seems to have 
failed him. He reiiicinhored the child in the gentle (|uiet 
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of the nursery, the mother’s nightly visits and morning 
ministrations; but he forgot the boy who had played 
in the shadow of the Abbey, and rattled over the stony 
pavement in. Dean’s Yard; for there are other indications 
artlessly afforded by the very story itself, which prove 
that he was neither very sad nor very wicked. He' 
j)layed cricket and football, and excelled in these manly 
games ; he formed a number of friendsliips which lasted 
into mature life; and to all appearance led his little 
existence in a harmless gentle way, liked by everybody, 
and with no tragical melancholy about liim. Even the 
horror of public schools, which he expresses in his poems, 
is modified by unconscious admissions, ‘‘ We love the play 
place of our infant days,” he is betrayed into saying, even 
in the midst of his denunciations; and, beguiled from 
theory into recollection, lets his fancy stray to that 
charming picture of “the little ones unbuttoned, glowing 
hot ” in full tide of those enjoyments which he too shared, 
before it occurred to him that he was depraved and mis- 
erable t< pleasing spectacle at once excites 
Snell recollections of our own delights, 

That viewing it, we seem almost to attain 
Our innocent, sweet, simple years again.” 

Thus poetry rights the balance agiuinst the gloomy 
theory of life which swallowed up so much of Cowper’s 
manhood ; and he who has just maligned his childhood 
in prose inadvertently vindicates it in verse. 

Of his youth we have the same dark description, with 
the same breaks and openings in it to show a different 
reality below. When lie left Westminster School, he 
entered an attorney’s office, where he was again miserable 
enough, to take his o^^n jaundiced account of it; but 
when we correct this by the inadvertent admissions made 
at cheerful moments, tlie iiicture undergoes a pleasant 
cihange. The formal luiiTiitive continues to give us 

VOL. I. • c 
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gloomy glimi)ses of a weak and wretched youth, but the 
unintentional revelation is of a much more cheerful 
character. If he was idle and foolish, he was at the 
same time happy and gay, shirking his work perhaps, 
hut for no more rei)reheusible indulgence than that of 
flanging about the pleasant house of his uncle, wherci 
there were girls and innocent divci-sion. “ I did actually 
live three years with Mr. Chapman,** he writes after- 
wards to Lady Hesketh, one of those girls, “ that is to 
siiy, I slept three years in his house ; but 1 lived, that is 
to say 1 spent my days, in Southampton How, as you 
very well remember. There was I and the future l.ord 
Chancellor constantly employed from morning to night in 
giggling, and making giggle, instead of following the law. 
Oh fie, cousin! how could you do so?^^ That Thurlow, 
the stern and saturnine, should have been liis companion 
in ha])j)y levity, is as remarkable as that the laughing 
boy sliould afterwards have seeii this careless episode 
under so gloomy a light. Tliurlow’s giggle is far more 
unaccountable than Cowper’s, wlio kept the faculty of 
laughter all his life ; and it is astonishing that the con- 
stant companionship of such a vigorous and dominant 
spirit should not have had more iiitlueiice upon liis gentle 
companion. Eut Cowper, being hidispoacd to efiort by 
nature, was in circumstances wliicli made his idleness as 
excusable as idleness can ever be. Tliese were the days 
of sinecures and patronage. And he had influential con- 
nections, and in all probability felt his future to be assured. 
He was free to dally in the primrose 2 >aths, and ha 2 )py 
in doing so. Ho helped to keej) his uncle’s house full 
of gentle mirth and frolic ; and he fell in love, as was 
natural, with his uncle's daughter. Wlien his ajipren- 
ticeship to the attorney was over, and he began to live 
alone in chambers in the Tem^fle, his biogra])her 3 seem 
to agree that the coming cloud threw its first shadov 
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over him ; but then they are all painfully on the outlook 
for this coining cloud ; and it is hard to believe tliat a 
man could lead a very gloomy life who was a member of 
the “Nonsense Club, consisting of seven Westminster 
men, who dined together every Tliursday,” and who wa^ 
distinguished by what was then called “ restlessness,” l)nt 
wliich we should now call love ot* clvam^c and vavicty. 
His letters of this period rc[)resent him in anything but 
a dismal light. He tells us, indeed, that his life was 
“ sj)ent«in an nmnteiTU]_)t(id course of sinful indulgence,” 
but that is a vague phrase which may mean anything, 
from actual vice to absence from (jhurcih and dislike of 
early rising, lie was, however — whi(‘li is more fatal even 
than actual transgression — (histitute of personal power 
and energy to an extraordinary extent, ami aide and loving, 
but incapable of any sacrifice, lionourable and honest, ycit 
content to be dependent : a paradox not uncommon, l>at 
always involving misery. He loved, as such men love, 
his cousin Theodora ; but Iicr father having objected to 
the marriage, the lover seems to have made no effort to 
render it possible. All that we know of her, wbieli is 
little enough, denotes a high-si)irited girl who wonhl have 
b(Mm capable of bearing the burden of her companion's 
helplessness. But Cowper had not the courage or tlie 
earnestness to overcome his uncle's scruples. Ashley 
Cowper was not a stern or alarming parent. When he 
died, his nephew's hand records his character in terms of 
gentle enthusiasm — 

“ Endowed with all that could engage 
Ml hearts to love thee hoth in youth and age *, 

In prune oi life for sprightlincss enrolled, 

Among tlie gay, virtuous as the old ; 

Jn life’s last stage (oh, blessings rarely found !) 

Pleasant as youth with all its blossoms crowned ; 
Through every period of this changeful state, 

Uiiehanged thyself — ^wise, good, afieclioiuilc.” 
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This was not a man to refuse to hear reason ; hut it 
is evident all through his life that William Cowpcr was 
not capable of great and generous effort, even for one he 
loved. Throughout his life he accepts but never makes 
sacrifices. He is affectionate, sweet, and caressing, no 
one more pleasant to serve, more grateful, more tender. 
Whatever was done for him, he was most delightfully 
ready to acknowledge; but all this is quite consistent 
with a kind of selfishness to which people generally shrink 
from giving its right name — a selfishness so refined and 
exquisite that the very sufferers by it often adore tlie 
amiable attractive weakness. No indication of any effort 
on his part to overcome the opposition of the family 
appears in the record — 

‘‘ Her, through tedious years of doubt and pain, 

Fhed in her choice, and faithful, but in vain — 

he does indeed give one poeticjal tear to : but lie does not 
seem to have paid Theodora even tlie compliment of 
fiiithfulness, since very soon after tlieir separation he 
writes to a friend of a certain " lovely and beloved little 
girl,” with whom he had spent a blessed three days, 
though he adds with the same resignation, tliat the ap- 
proaching return of this “bright star” to the West Indies, 
in which region “ it had risen,” will leave him “ nothing 
but sighs and tears.” He was very willing to be loved 
and happy, but not to secure the possession even of hap- 
piness by the sacrifice of ease or leisure, or any personal 
comfort. He was, hoMievcr, of the celibate class, which 
is as clearly indicated by nature as any other division of 
humanity, born to know no passion, but to be aflection- 
ately dependent upon the affection of women in all rela- 
tions of life save one. 

The “ seven Westminster men ” who formed the 
Nonsense Club brought Cowper at least within the circle 
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of the literary life of the period. Among them were 
P>onnol Thornton and George Colman the dramatist, who 
edited, or rather wrote between them, a paper called the 
Connoisseur, to which Cowper is believed to have contri- 
buted several short articles. He was thus attached to 
literature as most young men of literary tastes who have 
come with fair repute through their preliminary education 
are so likely to be, by a link of association at least and 
sympathy, and perhaps some mild pleasure in seeing 
tlicmsdvcs in print. He wrote verses too, as so many 
do, without special promise, or any indication that he 
was in the future to surpass, or even to attain to an 
equality with his two companions, who gave him the 
chance of helping them in their more ambitious efforts. 
The literary profession may be said to consist rather of 
men like these, who take up the art of writing as a 
trade, with considerable immediate fluency, but no par- 
ticular inspiration, nor any faculty of continuance in 
them, than of the greater writers, who so often fall to 
their work by a different impulse altogether, often with- 
out any distinct intention in their minds, or consciousness 
of what is coming. Thornton and Colman were of the 
same class as that large and flourishing branch of the 
pnjfession which is now occupied in journalistic work ; 
but their productions were curiously different in form 
The Connoisseur was one of the succ(.‘SSors of the llawUcr, 
and Johnson himself is said to have contributed to it ; 
it was a little brochure filled with little essays upon 
general subjects, upon (dassical literature, and upon the 
manners and morals of the time. A big broadsheet 
such as occupies us now, full of news and political 
events, had then no exfttence : and this was the form of 
the periodical press in those days. It was the ebb of the 
wave which the Spectator had begun, and which Johnson 
had levived. Cowper co^itribiitec 
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playful little paper upon the art of keeping secrets, just 
as now-a-days he might liave sent a disquisition on the 
Irish land laws or sanitary science. The two editors, 
however, produced it almost entirely by their own exer- 
tions. "Wo have not only joined in the work taken 
together, but almost every single pa])er is the joint xiro- 
duct ol‘ both,” they announced in their concluding number; 
and it is curious to soo the inexperienced young Templar, 
who was their schoolfellow, but had none of their pre- 
tensions in literatui*e, advemturing the pen whiclr. after- 
wards produced work so much more important than 
theirs in the little essays of this short-lived periodical, 
without any prevision in his mind or theirs of the very 
different level upon which he and they should stand 
hereafter. 

Another pair of Cowper’s literary schoolfellows were 
Tiloyd and Churchill, persons much less s,nfe and respect- 
able than the others, but, like them, Westminster men. 
Long years after, when Cowper had gone to the other 
extreme of feeling, and might have been supposed to be 
entirely alienated from a man so profane both in literature 
and life, he still admired Churchill and his poetry with 
that loyal support of the school hero, which is one of the 
most tenacious and faithful of prejudices. Lloyd was 
the son of a Westminster master, under whom (Jowpcir 
had worked as a boy, and for whom he in afhjr years 
wrote a touching eintaph ; and ho too was the editor of 
a little weekly periodical, the HL James's Magazine, whicli 
lie was apparently exp^sted to compose entirely himself, 
with what little gratuitous assistance he could reexuve 
from his friends. He had taken refuge in letters (so 
called), in this curious journali.^m and trade of ossay- 
WTiting, as his only means of csca])e from tlie life of a 
schoolmaster, which he found intolerable; but the maga- 
zine was apparently more doleful drndgi^ry still. Cowpen 
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was also a modest contributor to tins periodical. TTc 
wrote in it a dissertation on the modern ode, signed with 
his initials ; but he is not referred to in the list of names 
which are quoted in the preliminary poetical dialogue 
between the author and the bookseller, nor is there the 
slightest reason to believe that ho was even thought of 
as likely to be of serious importance in any literary 
undertaking. The following scrap, out of a rhymed letter 
fiddressed by him to Lloyd, will show the modesty of his 
own id^as, and the unobtrusive position he was acknow- 
ledgcid to occupy beside his friend. It is interesting also 
as giving almost the earliest intimation of that despond- 
ency which later seized upon Cowi)er with such inhirnal 
force : — 


‘‘ ’Tis not that I design to rob 
Tliee of tliy birthright, gentle Bob. 

For thou art born sole heir, niul single, 

Of dear Mat Prior’s easy jingle ; 

N(jt that I moan, while thus 1 knit 
I^fy throadbarci sontimi*nts togetlnir, 

To show my genius or my wit, 

AVhen God and you know, I have iioither ; 

Or such, as might i)c i)cUcr shown 
By letting poetry alone. 

’Tis not with eith(*r of these views, 

That I presumed t’ address tlie JMuse : 

But to divert a hereo l)a.nditti, 

(Sworn foes to everything that’s witty !) 

That, with a black, infernal train, 

Make cruel inroads in my brain, 

And daily threaten to drive thence 
My little garrison of sense ; 

The fierce banditti, which I mean, 

Arc gloomy tliougbls, led on by spleen.” 

He was living alone in his chamhers in the Temple 
when thes(3 lines were written, in cltcHuful intercourse 
witli this set of clever, ingenious, and hy no jneans strait- 
laced young men, all bouiul together by the most natiual 
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of ties — eyeing their perturbations and excitement \^ith 
the eye of an interested spectator, but by no means 
embarking in tlie same risky career, or venturing upon 
anything but tlie occasional little essay of an amateur, 
doing not much of anything indeed, apparently making 
no attempt to practise the profession to which he 
nominally belonged ; for he had been called to the bar, 
little as that meant in those days. " My resolution is,” 
he says in one of his early letters to another of his youth- 
ful friends, “never to be melancholy while I have a 
hundred pounds in tlie world to keep up my spirits.” 
Apparently nothing could have been more reckless and 
imprudent than this happy-go-lucky existence, especially 
as he proposed to follow it as a matter of principle and 
pliilosophy, “ This provokes me,” he writes, “ that a 
covetous dog who will work by candlelight in a morning 
to giit wliat he does not want shall be praised for his 
thriftiness, while a gentleman shall be abused for sub- 
mitting to his wants rather than work like an ass to 
relieve them. Did you ever in your life know a man 
who was guided in the general course of his actions by 
anything but his natural temper?” Cowper was over , 
thirty when he asked this pregnant question, so that it 
was no bravado of extreme youth. He was not rich 
enough to live such a life, and at that age it was a some- 
what wretched way to be spending those precious sands 
of existence which run so quickly through careless fingers. 
So far as ji])pears ho had never made an honest effort of 
any kind in his life. His money was streaming thrift- 
lessly away, and so were his best years ; the sclioolboy 
pranks of the Nonsense Club, the pococurante existence 
growing stale in its uselessncss-^and underneath all, it is 
scarcely possible to doubt, an under-current of that self- 
conterapt which saps all energy, and engenders a listless 
hopelessness not energetic enyugh to be called despair, 
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but even more dismal — were all he had to represent life. 
It is scarcely possible to believe that such an existence 
could have gone on without some crisis to come. 

Few events in history arc better known than this 
crisis when it did come. The story has been told over 
and over again, and almost always, so attractive is the 
character of the man, with tenderness and sympatliy. 
As a matter of fact, he who was to glorify and idealise 
the domestic routine of the most secluded life was up to 
this peiiod of mature manhood living in a way as little 
praiseworthy or respectable as can bo imagined, doing 
nothing, attenij)ting nothing, and shutting his eyes to the 
future as far as was possible ; but the principle of his 
existence afterwards was little changed, though the result 
was so diffc^rent. The letter from which we have quoted 
is full of a subtle consciousness that his position is a 
lalse one. His self-excuses are self-accusations — “ There 
is a degree of poverty wliich has no disgrace belonging to 
it,” he says; ‘"that degree, I mean, in which a man 
enjoys clean linen and good company ; and if I never 
sink below this degree of it, I care not if I ever rise 
above it.” But his “ natural temper,” that whicli he con- 
cludes with terrible justice to be the only rule by whicli 
a man is ever guided, was not more entirely the inspira- 
tion of liis life in the Temple, than it was of the very 
different life at Olncy, which he would have professed 
and believed to be governed by rules entirely uiiposito. 
He is quite consistent throughout. Ho would not if he 
could, and, as it turned out, he could not if ho would, 
take his fate in his own liands. He could How on with 
the stream that caught him, whatever it might be. His 
fits of insanity give a trRgic piteousness to the story, and 
the extreme misery involved takes all power of judgment 
and wish to exercis(i it fnmi tlu*, sympathetic spectator; 
but still the fact remains that Cowper had trained liim- 
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self to incapacity, as otlicr men do to work. He had let 
everything go from him ; nothing in the world, not love 
itself, not independence, far less ambition, were worth to 
him the effort of seizing them. In all probability his 
appointment, if it had come to Jiim at twenty-two instead 
‘ of tliirty-two, would have found liim by no means so 
tragically helpless; but this is a usciless conjecture. 
' Many years ago, cousin,” he writes, while tlic crisis was 
impending, to Lady Ilesketh, ‘‘there was a possibility 1 
might X)rovo a very different thing from what am at 
present. IMy character is now fixed and rivc^ted fast 
upon me.” Nothing could be more sad or more true. 

The event whicli brought this aimless existence to a 
climax was one to which all Cowper’s training, sucJi as 
it was, had tended — the piece of looked- for good fortune 
wliich had been the only justification of liis previous 
indolence. All this time a lucrative and important ollice 
had been destined for hinj, and the time had now come 
when he could enter upon it. The place of (fierk to tlio 
Journals in the House of Lords, w^Iiich was in the gift of 
his relation. Major Cow7)er, fell vacant by the death (d‘ 
the previous occupant, while at the same time two other 
olliccs of greater value, and held conjointly, were resigned 
by their holder. Major Cowper, by one of those incx])li- 
cable aiTangoinents common at that period, was the 
patentee of these ap])ointmonts,” and ho at once, as no 
doubt was fully expected of him, ofhired the best paid 
and most important of them to his kinsman. “ Dazzled 
by so splendid a proposal, and not immediately reflecting 
upon my incapacity to execute a business ol‘ so puldiii a 
nature, I at once accepted it,” ho says ; but the very 
next moment '' seemed to receh’D a dagger in my heart.” 
It was the lesser appointment, that of Clerk to the 
Journals, whicJi lie liad liupcd for, chiefly, as it w'oiild 
seem, because " the business of the place was transacted 
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in private ; ” and as he had been, or fancied himself to 
have been, so wicked as to “express an earnest wish 
for the death of the official then liohlinjr it, it was per- 
fectly natural to him afterwards to believe that “ tlie 
spirit of a murderer ” was in liis heart, and that all the 
misery that followed was sent to him as “ an immediate 
punishment of my crime.’’ After a week of dlsinnl 
ponderings over the great prospect behn'o him, Cowper 
at last entreated his kinsman to give the bettor appoint- 
ment to#another friend, and allow him to drop into th(i 
safer obscurity of the place ho had originally desired. 
This expedient laid both Major Cowper and his nominee 
open to the imputation of a job, “ since nothing would 
be so likely to bring a suspicion of bargain and sale upon 
liis nomination, which the Lords would not have endured, 
as liis appointment of so near a relative to the least pro- 
fitable office, while the most valuable was allotted to a 
stranger.” The risk, however, had to be run; and a 
“momentary calm” took possession of Cowp(U’s mind 
when he saw this safe and quiet position behind backs 
opening to him. But whether “the Lords” suspected, as 
jWa,s supposed likely, a disgraceful transaction behind 
(Jnni eiitendu, it was neither disgraceful nor nndcsimblo 
that the “patentee” should use his power for the advan- 
tage of one of his own blood, natural alfection in this 
important particular being fully recognised as the rule ol’ 
the jniblic service), it is certain that an op])osition arose, 
and Cowper “wms bid to expect an examination at tlie 
bar of the House, touching my sullioiciicy for the post 1 
had taken.” This unforeseen and unprecedented ord(\al 
drove him frantic. Nobody, so far as we are aware, has 
instanced the proposal asfi proof either of the advantages 
or disadvantages of the jn’iiiciplc of examination, which is 
now the key to every door — yet it affords a curious com 
nientary upon the uses of that method. It drove Cowpei 
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into insanity ; but perhaps even in this elementary and 
arbitrary stage of its existence it was beneficial in its 
way. Had lie stolen in quietly to his place, and reaped 
its placid advantages without any such alarming pre- 
liminary, he might perhaps never have been insane, never 
have gone to Olney, never written poetry to console a 
s])irit, which in that case might neither have been sick 
nor sorry. There is no end to conjecture, and everything, 
as the poet himself would have been the first to allow, 
works for good. The world pays cheaply fort a great 
work and influence when the sufferings of one forlorn 
individual are all the price that is demanded. It was 
hard upon the poet, but good for the race. The “ Task ” 
was of far more imxiorlance to the general welfare than 
the happiness of one young man about town ; and his 
happiness was not of a very worm or genuine description 
that its temporary extinction should have called forth so 
many moans. 

Thus the unfortunate young man was out of the 
pleasant indolence and carelessness of liis unthrifty life, 
plunged all unprei)ared and incapable into that miieLstrom 
which now, under the easy title of “ going in for 
examination,” is so universally known to the youth of 
our time. In those days slang was not, at least in this 
kind ; and that fact of itself made everything more 
serious. No ])lensing levity, no light-hearted calculations 
of chance, modified the terrible ordeal. " A tliuiiderbolt 
would have been as wehiome to me as this intelligence,” 
he says. I knew to demonstration that upon these 
terms the clerkship of the journals was no place for me. 
To require my attendance at tlie bar of the House, that I 
might there jniblicly qualify myself for the office, was in 
fact to exclude me from it. In the meantime, the interest 
of my friend, the honour of his choiciJ, my own reputation 
and circumstances, all urged me forward — all pressed me 
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to undertake that which I saw to be impracticable. They 
whose spirits are formed like mine, to whom a i)ublic 
exhibition of themselves on any occasion is mortal poison, 
may have some idea of the horrors of my situation : 
others can have none.” 

In this state of mind he began to study tlie work 
that would be required of him, going daily to the office, 
trying to extort information from the books, without 
help, without capacity or habit of investigation — and 
exposed,, as he tliought rightly or wrongly, to the hostility 
of all tlie inferior clerks and everybody around. The 
stale of mind into wliich he gradually workcjd himself 
can, as he says, only be divined by those to whom the 
same conditions ot* mental enervation, feebleness, self- 
indulgence, and excited imagination are possible. The 
robust mind, or even that which, weak in itself, is braced 
by habits of self-subordination, would, but for the pity of 
it, be’ disposed to turn with a certain contempt from the 
pitiable sight. But the issue gives to this hopeless 
struggle the solemnity of a tragedy ; and it is impossible 
to read Cowperb account of his growing niadriess, the 
gradual subjection of all his powers to the one fixed 
horror, from which he could not escape, the gloomy door 
of suicide tliat seemed to open and shut, as by a fitful 
wind, in front of him ; his attempts, always feeble, and 
restrained by the very weakness that moved him to it, to 
push that door wide, and make his frightened exit ther(d)y 
— without feeling the strange fascination of the struggle. 
A hunted soul in restless conflict with its own delusions, 
sometimes flying before the dark crowd of excited fancies 
which might be spirits of darkness for anything he could 
tell or sec, sometimes s^I^anding miserably at bay; the 
world shut out from that strange solitude in which he 
moved alone, turning every incident vaguely perceived 
through the mist, every encounter of menb faces and 
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voices, into agents in tlie chase to which he was subject, 
driving liiiri nearer and nearer to the precipice — tliis 
strange and wild jneture forms the greatest contrast to 
tlje tranquil pictures he was to leave to us as his contri- 
bution to the wealtli of England ; but it has in it a force 
of ])assi(n\ate feeling which they do not x^ossess, and whhih 
will always niahe it x'^e-infully interesting to the student 
of huniauity and life. \ 2-0^^ . 

And nothing can be more strange than to realise the 
background of busy and cheerful and trivial existence 
upon which this agony stands out. The Nonsense Club 
continued its existence as long at least as Cowper kex)t 
above water, and its praidcs were sometimes amusing 
cnongh. Among tbem was an exhibition of signboards, 
got lip by Thornton in ridicule of the annual exhibitions 
of iiicturcs which preceded tlie establishment of the Eoyal 
Academy and its yearly show. It may be easily imagined 
bow the names of taverns would lend tliemselves to this 
facile joke, and all the fun that might be got out of it — 
run of a poor order, but yet suiting the broad and easy 
iancy of the time, and in which Hogarth, tlie master of a 
mode of expression more terrible and withering than tbis,^ 
took a jjart. And the little coinjiany of wits who were 
Cowper s chief companions were writing their little essays 
and composing their verses, and as busy about their 
magazines as if the existence of the world depended njion 
the getting up of so many monthly pages, while he was 
going through all this ilelirious struggle. No doubt these 
young adventurers thought him belter off than any ol 
them, and envied his fate, with his competence to ste]» 
into, and his j^owcn’fid friends behind him. One of them 
came to see him at the very bl^kest of the struggle, to 
(joiigratulate him — ^^just after in the revulsion of his dis- 
tracted heart he had Hung the laudanum out of the window. 

We conversed awhile with a real cheerfulness on his 
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and an affected one on mine ; and when ho loft me 
I said in my heart, I sliall see him no mor(3.” Tlio other 
Westminster lads who liad been at school witli liim, liad, 
to all appearance, a great deal more cause for uneasiness 
tliaii Cowper : Lloyd breaking down under his work — 
Churchill writing violent and powerful verse, in bad 
odour with the authorities, and wretched in remorseful 
vice at home — were both drawing near the end of their 
tragedy, and were in every external res])ect fai* jnore to ])e 
])itied than their old schoolfellow. 'J'licy died about a 
year alter, the one of a broken heart for the loss of the 
other, having wasted their faculties, and staiiuid tlieir 
names in the brief career through which they had stormed 
so wildly. Churchill was exactly Cowper’s age, his 
friend a little younger. And thus they dropi)cd l.)efore 
either was half-way over the path of life. On the other 
hand Colman had turned his efforts to the stage, and had 
become a successful writer of plays, a friend of Garrick. 
At the same time, tliougli altogether outside of this little 
society, Goldsmith was going tliimigli his serio-comic 
troubles, im])ound(Hl by his landlady, liberated by Johnson, 

^ writing s<mie of the most immortal works of the age, hut 
smiled if not laughed at by all the contem))oraries who 
were so much wiser than the reckless Irishman, who 
“ wrote like an angel, and talked like poor Poll.” It is 
curious that the two circles should have flourished so 
near to each other without touching, and that no echo of 
Johnson's heavy foot and autocratic speech should have 
sounded into the precincts in which Cowper was inclosed. 
Yet from Elect Street to the Temple was not far, and no 
doubt the sweet-tempered and courteous young idler from 
that hive of gaiety and f«lly, wit and wisdom, must have 
stood aside upon the busy pavement many a time, while 
the big frame of " the great lexicographer ” lumbered 
along, scarcely guided by his dim eyes. But they might 
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have been in different worlds for all we hear mutually of 
their existence — Cowper, always the very embodiment of 
gentle manners and suave consideration, was very prob- 
ably repelled by Johnson’s rude superiority — and Gold- 
smith’s vanity and swagger would be still less to the 
* taste of the well-born and fastidious gentleman. They 
would seem mwer to have crossed each otlier—a thing 
which gives us a strange perception of the coteries into 
which London was divided. 

It was on the very morning of the day on \yhich he 
was to make his appearance at the bar of the House of 
Lords for the dreaded examination, that Cowper made 
his last and most strenuous effort at suicide. The pre- 
vious ones had been but intentions, but this was carried 
the length oi‘ action, and when it failed by the breaking 
of the cord with which he had hanged himself, the un- 
fortunate young man, on recovering consciousness, sent 
with the courage of desperation for his kinsnuin and 
patron. Major Cowper seems to have been as prompt as 
his young relation Avas weak. He asked at once for the 
papers of nomination, and carried tliem off witli liim on 
the spot. And so the dreaded ordeal was averted, but 
not the consequences of all this excitement and misery. 
The one immediate cause of anguish being removed, 
Cowper’s mind, now thoroughly astray, and excited into 
a habit of self-torture, souglit about it for another. It 
was only then that his sufl’erings took the turn of religion. 
The magiuiudc of the sin he had been about to commit 
suddenly became evident to him, and the misery of earthly 
panic turned into an agony of remorse. He had “ felt no 
concern of a spiritual kind up to this time ’’ — ^but now 
the sense of tlie crime he had almost committed seized 
upon him like a lion. In cvciiy book he opened — not 
the Lible only, but every printed page, even those of the 
old dramatists — he found some winged words which trans- 
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fixed liini. N'ever man had Leen so guilty — never man 
liad sinned so terribly. God was against biin and all 
good angels, as well as men. lie bad coinmiUed the 
nni)ardona)jle sin, the sin against the Holy Ghost. Lile 
was better than death, only hecanse it delayed a little 
U\e himiing lire o£ etormd pimishmenl.. This gradiudly 
heightening horror, coming nut from without hut within, 
rolling upwards in heavy vapours that hid both shy and 
sun, out of his pcrturlied and anguished being, (^anie at 
last the length of iiinnistakahle madness. 'Wliile he was 
still capable of some effort of mind lie sent for a friiiiid 
aiul family connection, IMartin JMadan, who was one of 
tlie new seet of Evangelicals, roused by AVesley and 
Ids associates to make a new and much-Jieeded revolution 
in the religions life of the country, and g(,)t st)ine tem- 
porary consolation from him; but the (‘.vil by this time 
had gone too lar to he (Uired. A copy of ►Sa])])hies, to 
wliieh he gave vent a,t this terrible moment, places before 
iis in tuneless tumultuous lines the bornn* that possesseil 
Ids soul. Not ])o(}lvy but misery producijd them ; be bad 
not as yi*t found out the way to s])(‘nk in bis own voice and 
, ]iiaiiner. A forlorn (udioof his stmlies, the arlilicial utter- 
ance of fhe schools had to siillice him in liis wretchedjiess. 

“ IfalrtMl iiiul voiigc'auce, — iny ('(crnal portion 
}S«'aTco ran (*iidiirc dcla}" of uxfciit inn, 

AVait wiMi inipatirait rcailinnss to seize niy 

S)ul in Ji nunueiit. 

lAainned \)c\ow Judas ; move ;i\)\\nvied than be waa 
Who foi- ii leiv penei! liis holy Jtasler ! 

Twice Ijetrayeil, Jesus, ini', llio la-t. deliiMpient 
Deems the prolaiio.st. 

»» 

“ Afan disavows and Doily disowns me, 

Hell might allbvd my miseries a sludiev ; 

Therefore, Hell keeps licr cver-hungry inoutlis all 
Ikdted against mo.” 

i> 
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“It will be proper/* be says, “ to draw a veil over tbo 
secrets of my jHison-lioiise.** It would be a curious 
question, could we in pity for tlic woeful spectacle thus 
set before us, have the lieart to investigate it, how iniicb 
the habit of continual self- reference and unconscious 
■ egotism have to do with this peculiar form of mental 
disease. Individual character is far more involved in 
int(dlectual aberration than most people arc disposed to 
admit, and it is our conviction that self-will and self-love 
will almost invariably be found at the bottom,^ of siicb 
failures of the brain. A man of generous tenq)er and 
large heart — one halntually more occu])ied with the 
happini^ss and comfort of others than with his owii, has 
an armour of proof agai]ist this inystci'iuus and terrible 
(liseasi). Jhit ('owper had laid hinis(‘lt‘ open to its attacks; 
he had lived the life of a careless egotist for years, lie 
had let everything go from him ratlun’ th.an make the 
necessary elfort to securii anything ; and, accordingly, he 
was quite deieiiccless when the strain came. 

And it was all the more miserable that liis malady 
should Ikivo taken a religious form, from the fact that 
the m^wly awakened I'cligious feeling of the age was 
almost entirely introsj^ective. Wesley had awakemed his 
countrymen to a c<)nsciousness that this world was not 
everytliing — that the unseim and eternal were not only 
of som(3 importance, hut of supreme im])oitance, far ex- 
ce(*ding the S(?eii and tenijumil ; but he liad not stoppe<i 
there, lie had turned the current of redigious feeling, 
both within and without his own community, ini^o the 
cliannel oi sevau’o and constant sedf-examination. He had 
taught lii ^ disciph^s — and almost every pious person of 
the time was moi’e or less liis iHstdide — to weigh every 
leeling and impulse wliich arose in their minds, and to 
allow no movement of the alfeetions or fancy to escape 
iheir scvuliny. Tlioy Avere intent (in theory) upon them- 
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solves as a surgeon is on tlie s\il)jeet he is dissecting. 
TIio simile is unsavoury, hut we know no other so exact. 
Snell a theory is by nature injurious only to the few in- 
dividuals who are predisposed to enter into its full mean- 
ing. Most men have too many clogs ot* ilesli and blood 
about them, too many sympathies and emotions, too much 
instinctive and unreasoning confidence in the (lod that 
made them, to be driven frantic by it ; and accoj'dingly, 
the good it does to the mass, by teaching them the ])ro- 
fouml importance of right findings, motives, and wishes, 
and by putting spii’itnal religion in its true place, as 
something above and luyond nun*ii (‘xtxnnal obsi'rvanccs, 
is in‘ol)ably tenfold more than the harni it has done in 
c-reating tlie sin of sjiiritual selfishn(‘se Ihit Cow])(ir had 
not tliti safi'guards tliat protect the nuiss of humanity. 
Tliis form of ivligion bmde.d to imnease by every means, 
and as it were to legitiniatise and give a h(‘avenly sanc- 
tion to those habits of mind rr()m whicli lu’s madmvss 
came. To cure liiin of tliat tragic self-importauce wliicli 
made him ])eTceivo in himself a hind of antagonist to 
(lod, pucsmnl im])lacahly ly divine wrath ami contended 
ibr by all tlie powers of da rh ness — an enemy so iin])oit- 
aut that heaven deparleil from its usual I’ules and made 
war against him oufmnre — tlie ridigion of liis day set 
him to siiU’-e.xam illation. It taught liini to regard (^od as 
pinpetnally watchful of his smalh'st movements, noting 
everything with a vigilant eye, more easily angered than 
a jealous woman, insist ing on a shave in evmy thoiiglit. 
Instead ot tbc “ Vargev, oUier eyes than mirs,” w ith wbicli 
the gentler ])liilosophy of to-day imdows even tliii departed 
spirits of human rac.c, thii sign of Clods greatness to 
Wesley ami to Newton the minuteness of llis all- 
inspection, the ceaseless, bri*atliless watch Ife kept nj^on 
every word ami every thought. And when it is fully 
realised what this means ; wlieii the reader rcpr'. sents to 
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liiiiiscilf tlio effect Upon a sensitive mind of sucli a con- 
stant unremitting surveillance; when he thinks of the 
])()or solitary half-insane human creature feeling himself 
surrounded hy the austere, all-peii('.trating light of eyes 
that watch him waking and sleeping, watch him in liis 
weakness, in his dreams, at the table, among his hooks, 
w hatever he does or thinks or says, taking account of 
evi'rything and laying u]) an awful score of uncon- 
sidered sins against the judgment day, — can he wonder 
that C(nv])ers madness came l)aek again and qgain, and 
was the persistent shadow of his life ? This was how the 
most ])ious men of Ids time regarded Ood. It is how 
Iniinan nature, at all times, is most a])t to regard ITini, 
being so seldom able to <livest itself of a deep oonscioiis- 
ness of guilt towards Him. These men s])oke mncli of the 
Saviour and si)iritual joy ; hut it did not occur to them 
that Ciod’s loving and large comprehension of onr con- 
fused ways and works must he not less hut inlinitcdy 
more indulgent and tender tlian that of any man. Yet 
this was the theory of existence which such a mind as 
Cowj)er’s wanted, and in which w-as its only hope. 

lie was })hiced under the (*harge of Dr. Cotton in St. 
Alhaids, an excellent ])hysiciaji, a good man, and, aercojd- 
iiig to the fashion of his time, a creditid>le poet, wlio 
sympathised as deeply with his religious anxieties as a 
])crfeetly sane man could do, and did what he (Mmld to 
hel]) the anguished s])irit not only by nuMlical care and 
trcaliiient, but by spiritual counsel. It is impossible for 
ns to discrim inaie iji such a case tlie delicate line whicli 
sc]Kiratcs disc^ase of the body from trouble of the soul, 
but at the same time it is very ditliciilt (though it happens 
to be the fasliiou of the prese^it moment) to obliterate 
that lino altogether, and accept Covvper’s malady as purely 
physical. To say of Ids recovery what liis latest bio- 
graplici, Mr. Goldwiii SndUi, says, in an essay which is 
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discriminative a.iul just on most points — that Cowper’a 
recovery “ was brought about, as we can plainly see, by 
medical treatment wisely applied; but it came in the 
form of a burst of religious faith and hoi)e,” — seems to 
us somewhat fihsurd, and not a little unscientific, though 
supposed to be in accordance with the latcist scientific 
tenets. At the best it is but a conjecture that religious 
faith and hope can be produced by a regulation of the 
digestive organs, h'ew people mannge to buy happiness 
even in •smalleT matters by such inexpensive nusans. 
Howev('.r, by whatsoever means attaimul — in all proba- 
bility by many means acting togetlnu’ — by calm, and 
tlie absence of causes of externa,! irritation ; by the 
wtiju ing f)nt of the ])aroxysm of insane delusion, hy the 
soothing inllnenee of religions intcrconrsc : a.nd, finally, 
liy that ine\i)licahle powcT whieJi nobody may understand, 
but wliieli it is im])o.ssil)le to ignore — called grace, coii- 
vei’sion, light from heavcm, by the associates wlioni 
(.V)Wper now cliielly ])ri/e(l, and oidy very lanudy and 
vaguely accounted for by the ])hilo,sophers as a riiformed 
digestion — t,h(i sii*.k man got well. Jbi did more than get 
well; atremnlons and exquisite ha])piness took the place 
of his .anguish and despair. We may sahdy say that if 
any [diysieiau eonld ])roinise b) his patients hy any kind 
physical tveatnumt, sue,h a r(*siilt of l>h‘ssetbu‘ss as that 
attained hy this wtaik and troubliMl s])int, no sanitary 
estahlishnumt in the world would be so crowded, no 
ministrant to tlie mind diseased so rielily and amply 
wa,rd(id .as that ])liysieian would be. 

Had his histoiy ended here, it would scarcely have 
been more remarkable than that of a. host of eoiiverts 
whose transition from a ]‘?r()fane and secular to a religious 
life, has l)eon marked by not unsimilar .agonies. Ihit 
Cowper was not altogether dolivered, and his career hatl 
still many dark vicissitudes, lie was converi^^l ” and 
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happy, but ho had still the same indolent and unoccupied 
being, the same limited sphere of gentle self-absorption, 
as before ; and never escaped out of that narrow circle 
into tlic wider influences even of a family, whore egotism 
has at least the excuse of being doubled or quadrupled, 
and where self must give way to other selves, if not to 
any broad rule of generous self-abandonment. He was 
two years at St. Alban's under the charge of Dr. Cotton ; 
and when he leaves that scene of his sul'ferings and re- 
covery there is a touching air of subdued tranqmllity and 
convalescence about him, wdiich forms a tender background 
to tlie ecstasies which have now taken tlui place of his 
former fits of intolerable anguish. Ife came to ITunting- 
don in the year 17G5. No particular reason seems to 
have iidliienced his brother in making choice of this place 
of residence for him, except that it Avas near — and happily 
not too near — to Cambridge, Avhere flohn ('owper, the only 
surviving numiber of the family, a b\‘llow of his college, 
usually resided. Ho was a kind In'otluT, but ])ro])al)ly 
he was not ])rej)ared to take u])ou him the entirci charge 
of such an invalid, or to wear out his own spirit with tlie 
constant sight of one who had become an einlKirnissmenti 
to all his friends. 1 riinlingdon was ni-ar enough to jierinit 
frequent visits — tluj lu'others saw (-a-cjli ollau* tjvery we(ik, 
Ave are told- — but it was not too mjar. Tliere Avas not at 
this time any syni])athy between tlimn on tla^ riiligions 
to])ic.s of Avliie.li William Co\v}H*rs mind Avas now full. 
His brother eonte.m plated his new ]a])lnre, as ho had 
contemplated his former sufferings, Avilh the uneasiness 
of a spectator avIio Avas by no means sure tbat there Avas 
not something more important than all else in heaven and 
earth, in those convulsions of Yhc spirit — Avhich, nover- 
tluiless, were madness to his common stmso, and offeiisivti 
to the beliefs h(», bad held during all his life. Dour 
years later, John (^^wper was, himself converted, and died 
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with something of the same rapture of religious certainty 
which now and then glorified his brother's life. 

This choice, however, so inadvertent as it seems to 
have been, of Huntingdon as the future home of the con- 
valescent, led to remarkable results. Here Cowpcr dropped 
apparently by hazard into the strange little dull town * 
(yet not so dull either ; but possessed of diversions sucli as 
])ut the economy of little towns in our own day to shame), 
without introductions, without an accpiaintance, J'ound 
what iKHiiiiglit have sought over a whole world witlioul 
finding, had he sought it consciously — the one friend in 
tlie woihl from whom he was never to be separat(*d more. 
It seems a strange kind of discipline for an invalid, to 
set him down thus in an obscure covjkt, without occu- 
pation, or amusement, or companions ; but in all likeli- 
hood Ids friends were at their wits’ end wdiat to do with 
him, and glad to have him peaceably put out of sight 
anywhere, as the kindest friends are apt to do with an 
amiable but impracticable dependant of this class. Cow- 
pin* had been proved incapable of taking care of himself, 
or enduring the ordinary struggles of life ; he had not 
nearly enough to live on, yet he was expensive and gener- 
ous in a way which no man without money has a right 
to be. He had a man-servant in attendance upon him, 
and he had also taken up and was providing for a boy 
who had interested him. Most likely all the Cowpers, 
though very kind and iiiithfid to him, were thankful that 
he should be safely withdrawn out of the way. And his 
friends in London seem cither to have dropped from him, 
or been dropiicd by him, in the time of his illness. The 
only one witli whom he continued to correspond was 
Joseph Hill, one of the lijast-known members of the 
Nonsense Club, an undistinguished, good man, who had 
taken chargi^ of his Iriend's aflairs and stood by him all 
i»is life. Nonsense (Jlubs and all such follies were fin 
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from Cowpor’s tlionglits now. Ilis cousin, Lady Heslvctli, 
tlie sister of 'riieodora, who had always been his faitliful 
friend, resumed correspondence with him when he re- 
emerged out of the. cloud. But except these two and his 
brother, lie brought no old alliances with him out of his 
former life, lie was the more ready for the new tie 
which awaited him here. 

A great deal has been said about the poet’s connection 
with Mrs. Unwin, and perhajis the greater proportion of 
the public from liis day to this have entortain(id,,t]io idea 
that tlie love between them was more or less the love of 
lovers, and that it might (and in the opinion of many 
ouglit to) have led to marriage. Except one statement 
brought forward by Mr. lienham in the biography pre- 
lixed to tlie Globe edition of Cowpor s works — a state- 
ment of something which Mr. Bull remembered to liave 
“ heard his lather backed by an extnict from an 
unpublished diary of Newton’s — there seems no evidence, 
except that he was a man and she a woman, for this idea. 
The relations between them were evidciiitly iis calm, as 
sober, and as simply affectionate as if tlieir bond liad been 
one not of choice but of nature. And in all the rcvela- 
Uons of himself and his ways which he poured forth duv- * 
ing their long comiiaiiioiishi]) — revelations in which the 
most sacred things of life are conjoined with the most 
trivial — there is not one word which could lend the most 
far-away support to this notion. Not the h‘ast shade of 
shyness or self-consciousness is ii[)on either of the friends : 
their connection was so sim^ily a matter of fact, so clearly 
recognised hy all who belonged to tlujin on both sides, 
exciting no ji‘alonsy or alarm on either, that nothing hut 
the popular prejudice againsU the possibility of such 
friendship could, in our ojnnion, have suggested the 
thought. It is the most perfect exam) de on rccoixl of a 
relationship so diflicult, yet so beautiful; and perhaps 
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only under circunistauces so peculiar — circumstances m 
which tlie man owed everything to the woman, and never 
was otherwise than dependent upon her support and 
affection — could it he possible to maintain it. The vulgar 
mind rejects it altogether, and the experienced tliongh not 
vulgar, doubt ; but it Ix'giiis to be more possible in the ' 
present day, when our Protestant deification of marriage 
has ceased to be i)olcmical, to realise tlie existence of a 
class which is celibate by nature, and neitlier wishes nor 
roquires»to marry — a class to wliich, we are convinced, 
Cowper belonged. 'Ilie reader, ]>erliaps, will always de- 
cade tlie question according to liis own bias, but wo by 
no means agree that it is settled by the ])iece of evidence 
above quoted. Here is a man most voluminous in letter- 
writing, wlio has babbled (charmingly, delightfully, in a 
way few iiien can do — yet the word is not unjust) about 
everything that happened to Jiim, great and sinnll. Yet 
wo liave to wait a century, until somebody chooses to 
])rint ail extract from a frieiurs diary, for iiiforinafioii of 
what might have been the moat inqiorlant step iii bis 
life. ILowcver, we do not suppose that argument is Jik(‘ly 
U) affect the cijuestiou one way or anuthet 

W\\e\v Cowpev fvrst imule accp.\au\U\ucG with the 
Unwins, Mr. Unwin was still alive, and the family 
consist (3d of four persons, son and daughtc'r, as well as 
the father and motlier. Ilis first friend was the son; hut 
it was tlie mother always wliose society attracted him 
the most. She and I walked togeth(?v near two hours 
in the garch.ni, and liad a conversation which did me more 
good than I should have received from an audience of 
tlie first prince in Europe. That woman is a Idessing to 
me, and I never see lim> without being the better for her 
coinj)any,” lie says, lie was thus brought within reacli 
of an influence which was more suited to his wants than 
any other. He wlio at fifty could say that his mother. 
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wliom he lost at six, had never been out of his thoughts 
for a week together, thus recovered in a moment the 
maternal aid of wliicli his enfeebled life stood in need. 
It is ridiculous to speak of the relationship of mother 
and son, between a man of thirty-six and a woman of 
forty-tliree ; but so are many' other things ridiculous, 
which at the same time are the source of great individual 
liappiness. There are cases in which a very young woman 
is capable of occupying the position of a mother to 
brothers and sisters who may even bo older than herself. 
Mrs. Unwin took this feeble soul in hand, not in the 
right of superior strength, but of benignity and kindness, 
understanding all that he most wanted. He had no 
woman belonging to him, no one to whom ho could give 
the thousand conlidcrices which, kept within himself, 
wounded and overwhelmed him — and to whom he could 
look for tluit sympathy, which penetrated to every act of 
his life and every crevice of his tJiouglits. Slie did not 
.ask more than he could give in return. ITis shy bachelor- 
hood was never invaded. Till their last breath he was 
JVIr. Cowper to tlie serene matron, who was liis Mary, 
tlie object of a perpetual claim and demand on his part, 
the claim of weakness and de\)cndencc. But one great 
charm of the relationship to such a man no doubt Lay in 
the fact that there was no balancing claim upon her 
side. She wanted nothing from him hnt the tranrpiil 
companionship which was his happiness. 

When her husband died the two were left alone 
together, the son going out into life into a sidiero of liis 
own, the daughter marrying, and following her husband 
and set arate fortunes. The widow and her harndess 
lodger chose Olney as tlunr pla»3 of refuge, not from any 
attractioji in the dull and unlovely village, but for the 
sake of John Newton, the curate of the place — a man 
who b dongs to the history of literature iu one of its 
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lesser walks, but whose strong and notable individuality 
has more to do with the religious excitement of the time 
than with any other of its developments. He was the 
true type of a converted sinner turned into a saint; a 
man of strong character and ceaseless activity, whoso, 
early life had gone through all manner of violent changes. 
His stormy youth had veered from the pions exercises 
taught him by his mother, to the rude infidelity which 
was the iirst reaction from it. He liad g(nie to sea at 
eleven, “in the collier smack of A\']iicli his father was the 
skipper ; had been impressed under the horrible system 
then existing, and after various experiences in the pan- 
demonium of a man-o’-war, had entered the slave service; 
and without any special pcrcei)ti(m of the evils of that 
abominable trade, had serenely commanded a slaver for 
several voyages before illness and some dislike of his pi*o- 
fession induced him to return liojiio. Nothing would 
serve this energetic i^erson then — Iiaving already gone 
through all the preliminaries of conversion, and being as 
determined, as veliemcnt, and as powerful in this new 
(level()])m(mt as he bad been in tbe old — but to enter 
the Cliiireh of Hngland, and take ]vart in the Evangelical 

()]»po.sed by all that tlnnight itself cultivated or learned 
in society. When lie at last attained liis desire be 
became eairatc of the little Ihickinghamsliirc town, where, 
among the lacc-workers and straw-]) la iters there was 
much work to he done, and much reformation needed. 
Newton wrote some s]>iritnal treatises, and had a ])rin- 
ci])al ])art in the collection of Olney hymns, familiar to 
tbe hjvangclical party, and the Dissenters who fraternised 
with it for many years. * Ilis accjuaintance with Cow])ev 
and Mrs. Unwin was of recent date. He had gone to 
see tliem at a moment when their hearts were veuy open 
t^) sympathy, imniediately .after Mr. Unwiji’s death; and 
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probably out of pity for their forlorn condition, and with 
an impetuous adoption of them as fellow-saints and con- 
genial spirits, liad immediately proposed to take a liouse 
for them at Oliiey, where they could have the consolation 
of his own spiritual counsel and direction. Tlie attrac- 
tion must have been great on both sides, for an extreme 
intimacy, as of members of one family, arose at once 
between tliem. 

They settled accordingly at Olney. The life the 
family had lived at Huntingdon had been almost monastic 
in its routine. Two houm of religious reading or con- 
verse in the morning, then morning prayer in church, 
then religious conversation in the evening, and a concert 
of hymns to wind up with, had been their regular daily 
round — a routine which discloses as much absolute leisure 
and power to do as tliey pleased, as devotional feeling. 
]}ut ill Olney the time spent in devotion was greatly 
increased. Instead of the morning service came iniinite 
preaching, prayer meetings in which Cowper himself, 
notwithstanding his natural timidity and horror of all 
public appearances, was constantly called upon to ollici- 
ate, and visiting of the sick and poor. JS^ewton thus • 
inspired his n(*AV parishioner to undertake duties more 
dilVicult and alarming than those which he bad been 
unable to face, and for fear of which ho had all but 
destroyed himself in London; and it would be dillicult 
to imagine anything more absorbing than such a routine. 
An inlinity of small duties and observances are, next to 
hard work, the most complete of common expedients for 
satisfying the restless. CWper became wholly absorbed 
in this ceaseless round. Nothing was talked of, nothing 
thought of, but saving souls and urging the careless over 
the threshold of conversion. For such an object, what pains 
could be too much ? Cowi^er wtis made solemnly happy 
by the convci’sion of his brother, though grieved by that 
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brother’s death ; but what, indeed, could have happened 
better to him or to any man than to be snatched into 
heaven, in all the freshness and bloom of feeling, at the 
moment almost when his darkness was turned into light ! 
Newton furnished the energy, the movement, the power, 
which was necessary to keep the wliole in motion. Tliere * 
was a door made in the wall which Si‘,paratcd Cowper’s 
house from that of his friend. Into that lihi of narrow 
yet lofty aspiration, where perpetual meditation, prayer, 
and th(j pernicious researches of self-examination, were 
(jnlivened only by those little bits of village gossip which 
now represented all the outside world to the cultivated 
mind and tender sportive fancy of a man once used to 
surroundings so different — Cowper was more and more 
closely shut up. He became a kind of curate to his 
energetic com])anion, who probably had not the slightest 
idea of the risk tlie gentler soul bcsidcj him was running. 
The pot of iron and the pot of porcelain thus swayed 
along together upon the quickening stream till finally the 
crash came. 

It was in 1771, ten years after his first attack, that 
the second overwhelmed him. Up to this time his 
tistrangement from all interests but those of the parish 
\ind religious life had gradually grown and increased, 
lie who had taken so warm an interest in all passing 
events, that he “ leaped for joy ” at the news of “ Bos- 
cawen’s success,” and whose raptiini nothing couhl 
express when Wolfe made the conquest of Quehiic,” says 
coldly now — “ Whether the nation is worshipping IVIr. 
Wilkes or any other idol is of little moment to one who 
hopes and believes he shall shortly stand in the presence 
of the great and blessed dod he whose power of letter- 
writing has by many critics been considered almost as 
remarkable as his poetry, sends a brief spare note, half-a- 
dozen lines and no more, with long intervals between, to 
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the one only friend, Joseph Hill, wlio still insisted upon 
writing to him. He read little, having no books, nor 
any time to give to them. Now and thou ho wrote a 
few hymns for Newton’s collection, and obeyed Newton’s 
will, and followed Newton’s ways, witli a miserable 
♦docility. The lurking demon which pursued him was 
not long ill taking advantage of circumstances so con- 
genial. Cowper was in the vicarage when the final out- 
burst came, and such was the obstinacy of the attack, 
that months elapsed before he could be got to return to 
liis liouse, thongli it was only next door — an extraordi- 
nary trial of his friend’s affection. We have no particular 
account of the events of this terrible time. Newton wes 
overwhelmed with sorrow and sympathy — a sympathy 
which was naturally soon tinctured l)y a sense of the 
extraordinary burdcni thus cast upon him, Mrs. Unwin 
alone stood by tlie man who liad tlirown Iiimsolf like a 
child 111)011 luir companionship; uttering no word out of 
the terrilile vigil, making no attempt to deliver herself ; 
wearing her life out in attendance upon him, in humouring 
all his sick fancies, and watching all his troubled ways. 

Cowper recovered Irom this second attack as a child 
might have recovered from a severe illmiss, with no 
rapture of light and joy such as attended his former 
lecovery, but a genthi and languid return to the possi- 
bility of existence. He came slowly to life out of doors. 
The spiritual ami intellectual man Avliich had been 
strained to (h^ath dropjied from him, and a harmh.‘ss gentle 
creature, with ilie tastes of a cliild, came out into the 
silent sunshine inste.ad. He pruned the trees, he fed 
the fowls, smiling, for the fiist time for sixteen moiiths,” 
at some touch of nature among ^them. When he at last 
consented to go homo, the llickcriiig life grew a little 
8 trong(;r; he became a carpenter, made bird-cages and 
tables, and l)uilt himself a greeiiJiouse, like a boy come 
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lioirie for the holidays. "As long as he is occupied,” 
says Newton, "he is tolerably easy.” As the process 
advanced he tried a little drawing, and, when he began 
to approacli complete amendment, books, lint he was 
not fully restored (if, indeed, he can ever have been said 
to be fully restored) until his spiritual director was 
removed iroiri Olney. It seems almost cruel to the real 
friendship and afrection subsisting between tlicm, to note 
the new spring which enmo to Cowi^er as soon as he AA as 
left to himself. lh‘ohal)Iy he was quite iiiicoiiscious of 
it, and tlio fricndslii]) remaincid as warm as ever ; but the 
fact is certain that Newton was no sooner out of the way 
tlian the first break appeared in tlio sky of tlio poet. 
Newton left Olney in Ibe end of 1^70, and in May 
1780 Cowper sent to bis friend Hill, with whom he had 
rcsumi*d correspon deuce, a co])y of tlio verses 

entitled " Ihqiort of an Adjudged Case not to ho found 
in any of tlio JJooks;” tlie case of "Nose rams* Eyes.” 
Tlie coincidence is singular, if it is no more; and it is 
singular, too, to note tlic innocent unconscious Jiypocrisy 
with which lie keeps wp to Newton the semblance of 
►(uitire darkness after tbc invasion of Ibis s])ark of light. 
Tlie inler])ositi<>ii of "a sportive thonglit” is, lie says, 
“ as if barle(\uii\ should intrude himself into tlie ghastly 
ch am lier where a corpse is dciiosited iu state” — a saying 
which his biographers in gem'.ral take for a proof of tlie 
continuance of his darker mood, but wliich looks much 
more like tliat maintenance of the liabiliial gloom ex- 
))ected from a sulferer, which is one of the commonest 
and most excusalde traits of humanity. " You tliink I 
am merry, and have got over it,” we all say when we 
are surprised by our first •laugh ; “ but if you only knew 
bow my outward appearance mocks the w’oe within.” 
Tlius Cowper kept on his sables, liis molanclioly counte- 
nance, knowing that these glooms u ould gain him a certain 
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credit iu his friends* eyes which a lan^li would dissipate; 
but, all the same, felt the warm tide of renewed life 
stealing into his heart. 

And now there dawned upon him brigliter days — 
tlie brightest d.ays in liis life, lie begins not only to 
write to his iriends, but to send verses to them ; now 
s])Oiiive, now moralising, but all disclosing a new tide 
ill his mind. His letters to Newton still display, with 
a certain half-sad, lialf-amusing persistency, the black 
mask of woe unutterable in which that friend had been 
accustomed to see him ; but lie puts it on to no other of 
his correspondents. Thus, while he writes to Unwin of 
his favourite pursuits, it is in cheerfulest tones. " I 
never received a little pleasure in my life; if I am 
delighted, it is in the extreme;** but he recurs to th(j 
fictitious solemnity lialiitual to tlicir intercourse when lie 
tells Newton of the very same pleasures, assuring him 
that when he has paid his greenhouse, his latest toy, 
the accustomed visit, and watered it and given it air, I 
say to myself — ‘This is not mine, it is a ])layt]iing lent 
me for the present; T must leave it soon.’'* The solem- 
nity here is almost ludicrous ; he could not have spoken 
more seriously had “the plaything lent him** been a 
favourite child. Ihit it becomes amusing to note this 
entire change of tone according to the corres])ondeut. It 
is as if Newton and Cowper were compelled to use a 
(lilferent language from that of oi’dinary men, and kept 
up their prolii iimcy in it, as they might have done with 
a foreign tongue, by ])ractising it between themselves. 
i'Ut in tlie meantime his bondage to unnatural duties 
was over, and all about him h?arned to humour and 
soothe, no longer to make claiiifs U])on, the gentle invalid. 
Ilow to keep him amused and quietly employed was now 
the chief jiroblem, not how to make use of him, and turn 
his gifts and graces to account. 
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This then was the training which made a poet of 
Cowper, one of the most popular in England — in his way 
a transforming influence, a new beginning of intellectual 
life and power. Had we been left to conjecture what 
lines of education would have been tlie best on which to 
raise up for us the precursor of a new poctifial age, cer- 
tainly these are not the lines which we would have 
chosen. Nor, had we been asked to propliesy what werci 
the works to be expected from a man so exceptionally 
circumstoj^iccd — with a past so strangely chequered, a 
future so painfully uncertain, a mind so sensitive, and 
which had passed through so many passionate struggles 
— could we liavc hit upon anytliing lialf so unlikely as 
the actual issue. What we should have looked for would 
have been some profound and morbid study of a despair- 
ing soul, some terrible pictures like those of flob, some 
confusion of gloomy skies and storms, and convulsions of 
nature. That anatomy of the heart which he gives us in 
his various narratives of his own feelings, that minute 
dissection of quivering nerve and tissue, would have been 
wliat we should liave looked for in his poetry. But lo, 
jvhen the moment came, and the projdiet was softly 
persuaded and guided into the delivery of his burden, it 
was no such wild exposiUon of the terrors and pangs ol 
the soul that came to his lips. These heavy vapours 
melted and dispersed from the infinite sweet blueness of 
the heavens : he forgot himself as if he had never been 
— and forgot all those miseries of the imagination, those 
bitter pangs and sorrows, the despair and darkness through 
which he had stumbled blindly for years. A soft and 
genial freedom entered into his soul, involuntary smiles 
came to him, light to hl^ eyes, and to liis steps sucli 
wandering careless grace, such devious gentle ways, as no 
one had dreamed of. The country through which tlie 
lazy Ouse meandered was new -discovered by the new 

von. I. 
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poet. It was a torpid, Hat, damp midland district ; and 
lie a convulsed and sorroW“Striclv(in soul. Hut ore any 
one knew tlio dull fields turned into a fresh and fragrant 
landscape, a lioincly sweet epitome of nature, and the 
man into a new see-er according to the ancient meaning 
of the word, a spectator full of tliat hap])y wonder and 
surjuise as at a new sight never revealed to man before, 
which is the jnivilege of genius. Something miraculous 
is in every such revelation. In Cow]:)cr it was doubly 
so ; fur this new coinitry which he discovered, ilikc Col- 
umbus, was old and familiar, and himself long past all 
tlui novelties of life. 

Jlis first beginning, however, belonged more to the 
old generation in wliich he was born Ilian the new, for 
which he was to prc])rirc tlie Avay. It was at the sug- 
gestion of Mrs, Unwin, urgently seeking occn])ation for 
her patient, and tremulously hopeful that making ])oeti‘y, 
oven better than making bij’d-cages would draw him out 
of himself, that he began the composition of sonnUiing 
more important than fugitive verses. It seems to have 
been necessary for Cow])er to have a suggestion from 
some one to inipel him into every exertion, and no doubt 
in that religious circle it Avas said and tliought Unit great 
good might bo done, and the best of all causes advanced 
by poetical discussion of the evils abroad in the Avorld 
and tlui cure for them. He was disabled from Evangelical 
Avork in the personal Avay, but hero was something Avhich 
he could do. lie took up the sugg(;stiou Avith so much 
relish that his first A^olnme Avas entirely Avritten in the 
cold and gloomy Avintcr days, between December and 
March, probably the time of the year Avhich alarmed his 
kind nurses most. It Avas coniposed of several poems on 
abstract subjects — the Progress of Error,” “ Truth,” 
" Expostulation,” " Hope,” “ Charity,” " Eetiremcnt,” and 
Conversation ” — ^with a poetical dialogue called “ Tahln 
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Talk,” which was supposed to ho tlic most light and 
amusing, in the front, to beguile the public into the more 
sei’ious moralities behind. Tlie poetical importance of 
these procluctions was small, and there was no novelty 
either in the treatment or in the subjects to call for 
speciial attention. Had he written no more, lie would 
scarccily have found a place with his biograplKu* Hayley, 
and would have been far from reaeliing the ehivation of 
his school-fellows Lloyd or Churchill — both of them dead 
nearly twenty years before. “ These ]3oems,” says a 
record of tln^ (hiy, '' are writtem by Hr. Cowpe.r of the 
Inner Tem])le, who seems to be a man of a sober and 
religious tone of mind, with a benevolent heart and a 
serious wish to inculcate the precepts of morality. He 
is not, however, possessed of any superior abilities, or the 
power of genius requisite for so arduous an undertaking.” 
])aring though this seems, it vais not any such instance 
of critical temerity as the attemijted slaughter, in later 
limes, of Wordsworth or Keats. The reviewer had solid 
r(iason for his opinion. Good sense and virtuous leeling, 
with a somewhat sectarian onslaught upon phases of 
/society, of which the poet knew little or nothing, (dinrac- 
torise these elforts. Tliey are like their titles, essays in 
verse, containing nothing that had not been said before, 
nothing that gave any promise of the new fountain of 
poetry, which was about to spring in so unlooked-for a 
spot. It may be curious, however, in a litcraiy liistory, 
to give the summary made by this respectable and sober 
Mr. Cowper of the Inner Temple, of the history 
literature — 

“ Ages elapsed ere ITomer’s lamp appeared, 

And ages ere the Mantuan sAvaii was hoai-d, 

To carry nature lengtlis unlviiown hefon^, 

To give a Milton birtli, ask’d ages more. 

Thus genius rose and set at orderM times, 

And shot a day-spring into distant climes, 
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Ennobling ev’ry region that be cliose, 

He Slink in Greece, in Italy lie rose, 

And Icdions years of Gothic darkness passM, 
Emerged all splendour in our isle at last. 

Thus lovely Halcyons dive into the main, 

Then show far oif their shining plumes again. 

In front of these came Addison. In him 
Humour in holiday and sightly trim, 

Sublimity and Attic taste, combined 
])()lish, furnish, and delight the mind. 

Then Tope, as harmony itself exact. 

In verse well disciplin’d, complete, compact, 

Gave virtue and iiioiality a grace 

That, quite eclipsing pleasure’s painted face, 

Levied a tax of wonder and aj)]>lause, 

IM] on the fools that trampled on their laws. 

Hut lie (his nmsical tin(‘s.se was such, 

So nice his ear, so delicate his touch) 

Made poetry a mere mechanic art, 

And cv’iy warbler has his tnini by lieart. 

Nature imparting her satiric gift, 

Her serious mirth to Arbiiflinot and Swift, 

’\V'’itli droll sobriety they laised a smile 
At lolly’s cost, tlieuiselves unmovitd the wbile. 

MMiat coiisU-llatioii se,t, the woihl in vain 
^lust hope to lot)k upon their like again. 

A. Are we then left — Jl Not wholly in the daik, 
Wit now and then, struck smartly, shows a s])ark, 
Sullicient to redeem the modeiJi race 
Eroin total night and ahsolutc; disgrace. 

W'hile servile trick and imitative knack 
Coiitinc the million in the beaten track. 

Perhaps some cour.ser, who disdains the roa<l, 

Snutls np the wind and flings himself abroad. 

(.’untemporaries all surpass’il, see one, 

Sliort bis career, indeed, but ably run. 

( Iiurcbill, liimself unconscious of lii.s pow’rs. 

In penury consumed liis irfle Iiouis, 

And, like a scatter’d seed at random sown. 

Was left to spring by vigour of liis own. 

Ijifted at length by dignity of lliougbt, 

And dint of genius to an afllnent lot, 
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He laid liis head in luxury’s soft lap, 

And took too often there liis easy iia]>. 

If brighter beams than all he threw not forth, 

’Twas negligence in him, not want of woilli. 

Surly and slovenly and bold ami eoars(', 

Too proud for art, and trusting in imu’c force, 

Spendthrift alike of money and of wit, 

Always at speed and n(;ver drawing bit, 
lie struck the lyre in such a careless mood, 

And so disdain’d the rules he understood. 

The laurel seem’d to wait on his comm.'ind, 

IJe snatch’d it rudely from the muse’s luiiid.’’ 

The reader will perceive tliat Cowper has no recol- 
lection of Shakspeare in the lust of '‘lovely halcyons” 
reappearing in their shining plumes from the main : but 
on the other liand, that lie has enough of critical dis- 
crimination to see the harm that Pope had done to 
poetry, leaving the tune ” which every warbler could 
got by heart to check all inspirations. It is a curious 
syniptom, however, of the stagnation in which his mind 
had lain during his long seclusion, or of the still clinging 
prejudice of his schoolboy days, that aW these twenty 
years had not modified Iiis ojiinioii of Churchill, or made 
his lineaments less heroic in the eyes of this oilier West- 
minster hoy. 

To see onr poet calmly putting forth this little 
volume, so commonplace, so didactic, so entirely innocent 
of any prevision of the stream that was to be opened so 
soon in the desert, is one of the strangest things in 
literature. lie himself was as little aware of what was 
coming as anybody else could be. Though he could 
complain of the tune that every warbler got by heart, he 
yet jogged on to its measure in an imperfect reiuleriiig, 
with an almost stolid incapacity to perceive that lie too 
was following the liackneyed method. Tliere was never 
a more remarkable instance of how little a man may 
know of himself and his own powers. So far us can be 
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seen, lie was not dissatisfied with his production, and it 
is doubtful whotlier he ever knew how long a distance 
there was between these didactic essays and the mu(jli 
greaUii* work that followed. Many passages, however, 
in them have become the common property of tlie world. 
The story of the disciples on the road to Einmaus, tlie 
contrast between the woman who “ knew, and knew no 
more, her Bible true,” and the “ brilliant Ereiichman” — 
with sevenil other passages, have got among the classic 
commonplaces of quotation ; but wliethor this would have 
been the case had not their author become also the 
author of the “ Task,” it is difficult to tell. And though 
his first volume made little or no impression at the time, 
it became ai’tcrwards one of those l)ooks, perhaps the 
most widely popular of all books, which a religious com- 
munity ventures to adopt as at once amusing and 
edifying. For such an audience, the cottager who was 
so much better than Voltaire was a nniUfiibiss picture. 
She sits before us with her little inob-ca]) and her ])illow, 
twisting her bobbins in the pretty frontis[)ieco of an old 
edition : the coinparison w^as one to dazzle and dedight a 
wliole community, to whom it was sweet to see Voltairo 
set down as he deserved, and the simple believer elevated. 
The same reason added to the jiopiilarity of the ‘‘ Task.” 
Tliere is no such secret for making literature 2>opular. 

At this time, without expectation or warning, a new 
infiuence came into Cowp(*r’s life. The legend goes that 
he saw two ladies from his window shopping in the litthi 
street of Olncy, one of whom was the wife of a neigh- 
bouring clergyman ; and that he was so much struck by 
the appearance of the other, that he moved Mrs. Unwin 
to ask them to lea. Lady iVusten “ waived ceremony 
and paid the first visit” in any case. She was “the 
sister of Mrs. Jones,” and the widow of some undis- 
tinguished baronet. After the invitation to tea, Cowpei 
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took friglit, and liad to be coaxed and persuaded to enter 
the room in wdiicli the guests were ; Init on making the 
venture, plunged at once into tliat sudden fervour of 
intimacy to wliich shy people are liable. He was not a 
famous poet in those days, but a poor invalid recluse, 
with a shadow of madness and misery about him, wlioso 
story was inevitably known to all his neighbours, and 
about whom there could be no delusion possible ; but 
though all this is against the theory that a brilliant, 
lively, charming, and very likely lanciful woman, such as 
Lady Austen seems to have been, meant to marry him, 
it is quite enough to explain the C(un]^assionate interest 
rapidly ripening into warm friendship whi(di moved her 
at first. Men like CWper are always interesting to 
women, and there ea,n be little doubt that, in the dull 
neighbourhood of Olncy, such coni])any and conversation 
as his would bo a gods(md to any visitor from livelier 
scenes. AVlieii tlie new alliance went so Air as to induce 
licr to settle in (Jlmjy in the adjoining house, with that 
lamous door in the wall first made to facilitate (Mumnuni- 
luitions between IS^cwton and (.\)wp(?r, r(‘0])enod, ,‘i stronger 
•motive is no doubt necessary, ihit it is a vulgar conclu- 
sion that marriage must ho thought of wlu'rcver a man 
and woman are concerned, and it was the ago for romantic; 
friemdships. At all events, wh.'itevca* was the cause, 
Lady Austeii took up her abode iu the deserted vicarage. 
1ji less lliaii three months their intimacy had sprung to 
such a height, that they were Anna, Mary, and William 
to e.Mcli otlier — with still fonder additions: my Anna and 
kcr William were, however, ei)ithets which the taste of 
the time, as well as tlie affectioiiatciu^ss of the religious 
circle permitted, and Cowper was precisely the kind of 
man with whom sucli relationships are practicalde. He 
was affectionate without a touch of passion. He ^vas 
utterly disabled by the niisforUines of his lilc from any 
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independent personal action ; he was poor and dependent 
upon his friends ; he was fifty. The mere notion of a 
man so circumstanced calling forth the idea of marriage at 
all seems inconceivable. Strange must have been the 
liumility, wonderful the self-sacrifice of the woman who 
could entertain such a thought ; and the gay high-spirited 
capricious woman who is supposed to be tlie second wlio 
formed designs upon tlie valetudinarian, shows no symp- 
tom of being either humble or self-devoted. She liked, 
no doubt, to have a man of unusual gifts under her 
infiuence, and was flattered by her own evident power to 
turn him hither and thither as she would : but that she 
would have made the sacrifice of her life to him, is a 
suggestion of whicli there is not the slightest evidence, 
mid one wliich all the facts of the case go to disprove. 

However, it is vain to attempt to tlirow light upon a 
story which has often been discussed without any conclu- 
sion, and of wliich wo shall never know the fin mot, if fm 
mot there was. What is certain is that the society of 
tliis lady had the most remarkable effect upon the as yet 
undeveloped poet of fifty. He who had written resp(j(jt- 
able platitudes with perfect satisfaction to himself yester- « 
day, burst forth all at once into poetry, genuine, original, 
and often great, emancipating his ago as well as himself 
from all servile bonds. Moral essays of the most 
respectable and unexceptional kijid one year, in conform- 
ity with all the canons, yet getting from the public 
nothing better than a respectful yawn ; and in the next 
the “ Task,” will) all its indifference to law and rule, its 
freedom and discursiveness, its unvarnished nature and 
truth. That the transition from Mrs. Unwin as muse to 
Lady Austen could have madS all this difference is as 
wonderful as anything else in the tale. Ihit so it would 
seem to have been. His Anna touched the right chord 
in the heart of this middle-aged man of genius. She 
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told him the story of John Gilj)in, and lie, lying awake 
half the night laughing over it, ])rodnced next day the 
ballad which carries John Gilpin to posterity. She 
spoke to him of the Eoyal George, and the bell whick he 
set tolling for the brave still sounds in all the echoes. 
She gave liim a task, telling him tliat lie could write on 
any subject, even on her sofa, and lo, the greatest poem 
of his generation came into being. The impulse is too 
distinct to bo mistaken. He was a man who never did 
anything! of his own initiative: but he who wrote 
“ Table Talk ” at Mrs. Unwin’s suggestion, and was 
pleased with his work, does not seem the same man as 
he who wrote the “Task” at Lady Austen’s. We can 
only wonder at the extraordinary difrerence; wo cannot 
explain it. 

Here then, after all this long preface, we have arrived 
at the moment when the latent forces which had been 
lying unknown all these years burst forth, unthought of 
and unsuspected; and the recluse by his chimney corner, 
where he wound silks for “the fair,” and read the news- 
paper to them, and huggiHl himself in the snugness of 
ilomestic bliss, became the reformer of literature and the 
father of a new poetic age. The transition is so wondcr- 
ful that it is beyond the comprehension of the specjtatoi’. 
lie who had jogged so pleasantly in the old yoke for oiuj 
stage, cast bit and bridle entirely from him in the nc'.xt, 
renounced his old high and dry moral subjects, his classi- 
cal illusions, his balanced couplets, and set out unfettered, 
as if he had been a new creature, upon that new yet old 
familiar way. We see no preparation, no gradual stirring 
up of poetical enthusiasm, only a little pleasant banter 
which made the social evening pass all the more brightly. 
Probably Lady Austen, who loved brightness and life, 
did not take any great pleasure in “ Table Talk ” or the 
“ Progress of Error.” Why should not he try blank 
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verse ? tlie charnied and flattereil poet was very 
to do anything to please her. And tlins all at once ho 
passed from the conventional to the reid — to a genuine 
land of inspiration. That his poetical faitli had not 
changed, and that he liad not received any new light 
Irom contemporary events, is evident from the versos we 
have qiioted, in which Clmrchill still holds the palm, as 
he liad done in Cowper’s mind twenty years before, lie 
had not been brouglit to love better things by anything 
that had happened since then. Indeed nothing liad 
liappened — a few ingenious gentlemen liad iniblished 
poems, the names of which alone may be found in the 
records, but which the wmrld has long since forgotten, 
(loldsinith indeed, who was (Jowper’s contem])orary, had 
published since Ohurchiirs time his ‘‘ Deserted Villiige,” 
which, if not as famous as his immortal Vicar, was still 
worthy of a higher place than Churchill ; liiit Cowjier, it 
is evident, was of the other faction in literature, disliked 
flohnsoii, and took no pleasure in Goldsmith. Thomson, 
indeed, might have lent real aid in opening his eyes to 
nature, but Thomson himself was not free of classic 
bondage ; and Cowper had neither teachers nor models iiu 
his generation. Hut being told to take up an old sysUnii 
and a forgotten measure, he did so, and made in it tlic 
triumph of his life. 

To compare the Task” with any of the other poems 
of the age would be too long a ])rocess. Nature had not 
been b«anislicd from literature; but she appeared tlu're 
trim and dressed, her fields and Jier liedgerows, her lialls 
and cottages, all in neat and orderly lines, with here a 
rustic Cbloe, and there a languishing Streplion, not to 
speak of tlio Naiads and the* wood-nyrnplis, and soft 
Ausonian breezes, and Kolus, and Horeas, and all their 
crow Hut wlien Cowper stepped forth into tho.rursd 
landscape, the whole of these attendant figures were scat- 
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tered to the winds. He paused in all due faithfulness 
to do his best, and " sing the Sofa,” for tlie 1 air com- 
mands the song ; ” but scarcely has he put that piece of 
furniture together, when he steps abroad into tlie soft 
yet brisk air outside, where there is no classical torpor, 
or any of those “ halcyons ” wliich he had himself cele- 
brated, but " a ruillmg wind ” blowing in bis face as be 
stands on the top of the low hill, and sees with a jdeasure 
never exhausted 

“ Onse slow-winding tlirongli a Icvd ])lain 
Of spacious meads, with cattle sprinkled o’er.” 

Nothing could be more lawless, Ic^ss regular. Even 
Mr. Ecidiam, and Mr. Goldwin Smith, his last biographers, 
are compelled to remark that the rtdlcclions, as a rule, 
are not naturally suggested by tlie preceding passage.” 

From the use of a sofa by the gouty to those who, 
Hieing free from the gout, do not need sofas, and so to 
country walks and country life, is hardly a natural 
transition.” One of the great points in the work, 
indeed, is that we arc made at once entirely independent 
» of natural transition. When lie leaves the sofa, and 
steps suddenly outside, all inconsccpicnt and out of rule, 
the reader is ready to applaud out of sheer satisfaction 
and relief. Wliat should detain the poet, tliat soft yet 
cordial morning, not too still, with a “ rullling wind ” 
about, and “the distant jdongh slow -moving in the 
fields”? He stands and gazes, and we with him, till 
the wn'nd rising "sweeps the skirts of some far-spreading 
w^ood,” and the branches wave in the blast, and the sound 
of waters breaks into and completes the cadences of 
nature. At a toucli this Vide and fresh landscape, where 
"the sloping laud recedes into the clouds,” and where 
the winds sweep so far and free, and th(3 rills chime 
upon their pebbles, has enlarged the world itself and 
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all that is therein. The rigid old j)ictnres are like a 
eliihVs sketclies, all in hard lines, with no gradations of 
surface; but liere.wo Iiavc at once tlie true artist, whose 
colours melt into each other, and under whose hands the 
depths of air and wonders of the half-seen distance conie 
upon the canvas one cannot tell how. Terhaps it is 
above all this atmosphere, new to verse, which is the 
S])ecial charm of Cowiier’s landscapes ; the crisp air blows 
about us as wo read, carrying out of the depths a hundred 
sounds — bells fi’oni the distant towers, the voice of waters, 
the rhythinie rustle of the trees, and those fa-r-olf oc(,*a- 
sioiial notes of keener meaning, which betray a human 
population scattered around; or, with a still more deli- 
cate touch, the wintry landscape, frozen and still, breathes 
about us — 

“ No noisG is here, or none that hinders thought ; 

'i'lic r(idl)re{ist warhh's still, hut is conlcjnt 
AVith slender notes, und more lluni half siipprosM, 

Pleased Avith liis solitude, and Jlitling light, 

From s])ray to spray ; where’er lie rests, he shakes 
From many a tAvig the pendant drops of ice 
I’liat twinkle in the AAntlieicd lea\"es heluw.” 

Ill every season he has no conventionu.1 piciture before 
him, hut the scene itself in all its truth and reality, 
revealed by the companionship of years. None of its 
changing moods is lost upon him. He sei‘s tlie cattle 
how tht'.y slund about in tbe toryior of llic cold, and the 
slieep how they scatter upon tlie syiring pastures, and the 
horse 

That skims the s])aciuns iiieadoAV at full speed, 

Tlicn st(»ps, and snorts, and, throAviiig liigh his heels, 

Starts to tlie voluntary race ajfiiii,” 

in tlie raptui ‘0 of tlie genial season. Nothing so daring 
ill adherence to fact, nothing so Irce from all considera- 
tion of what is, or is not, penuitted by poetical canons, 
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had ever been put into verse before. After nil tlie free- 
dom of tlio Ibllowing age, and the Hood of renlism w’liieli 
lias swe})t away so many barriers, wo still WTmder and 
even smile at Cowper’s boldness. How lie could have 
ventured in this first step out of the bontlage of the 
schools to the “ stercoi'aceous heap” which fumes at full 
length ill his i)agcs, it is impossible to tell. Hud he 
been a rebel born, long plotting the emancipation of his 
art, he could not have gone farther, and no one since, so 
lar as w'^. are aware, has ever gone so far. IVrhaps as a 
literary jiioneer, the fugleman of the coming army, it was 
well that his audacity should be beyond exam])le as well 
as beyond imitation. Hut it is more dilTicult to trace 
the process in his gentle individuality, which made this 
holdniiss ])ra(iti cable. I^ossibly his very seclusion, tlu^ 
narrowness of his immediate audience, the certainty that 
none of his wanderings, either in prose or verse, would be 
\vithout interest to them, gave him the nocjcssary bold- 
ness. He followed the course of his own musings, of his 
own daily routine, way wiird yet rt'gular, with no iiniiiediate 
conteniidatioii of the ])ublic, with only a plcjised conscioiis- 
iiiess of tlie half-aniusement, half-horror, of the parlour — 
Mrs. Unwin, suspending her needles in consternation as 
the cucumber-bed came into full view, while the livelier 
Anna put down her embroidery and cla])pcd her hands 
at her poet's daring. They would laugh over it, no 
doubt, as they sii:)pcd their tea, and auticijiate with many 
a gentle jest the confusion of the (jritics, and iiersuade 
poor Mary, half- bewildered, to laugh too. And with 
what delightful enthusiasm the two women xvould 
receive the picture of that domestic blessedness which 
they themselves had mitWe, and look round upon the 
originals of the picture, the close-drawn curtains, the sofa 
warm in the firelight, the urn upon the table : and feel 
the very needle working “ patiently into the snowy lawn” 
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to 1)0 made immortal. And so it has been. The fasliion 
of that blessedness has almost passed away, at least from 
the imagination oF England; but those who i)raetically 
love it least cannot refuse to be moved by the warmtli 
and repose and tender grace of that immortal parlour. 
Not Adam and Eve in their jjaradise, not Alexander 
throned and triumphant, with lovely Thais beside him, 
has kept a more permanent place in the world's i)icture 
gallery. It is not a lofty kind of bliss perhaps, but 
nothing could he more perfect within its limits. And 
the delightful union and vrarmth is enhanced by the 
consciousness tliat the three people who foim tliis hap])y 
circle are all solitaries in the social economy, not fixed 
by right in this liappy routine, but giving each to each 
in voluntary kindness and the delicate affinity of friend- 
ship those elements of ha])piness which make their shelter 
so com])lete an emblem of the home. Had it been a 
home of the ordinary type, it would not have suited tlie 
uses of tlie poet so well. But his skill Jind instinct 
entii’cly blind us to the fact that this picture, at once so 
ideal and so real, is by its constitution entirely removed 
from the orthodox household. In all likelihood it never* 
occurred to himself that it was so. 

Everybody knows tliis picture. It is the one charac- 
teristic scene by which, more than anything else, the 
2)oot is enshrined in popular 0])inion. And there is no 
doubt that his own generation was more grateful to him 
for this sublimation of their common life, and glorification 
of the fireside, than for all he did beside. It opened to 
him a thousand hearts in that great unknown mass which 
says little for itself, and is no adept in criticism; but 
wliich, when once it loves a bdok, carries it clear of all 
comment into a fame which is beyond discussion and 
above praise. How different it was from that scene in 
wjiicli Belinda's petticoat occupies so much space ! as 
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(liffercnt as are the tiresome belle and beau with all their 
iri])peries from the wholesome intercourse of actual life. 
The one, like the other, is an interior ; in the one, as in 
the other, “the fixir” is the sovereign of the domain. 
The very words of the Popish era still lingered on Cow- 
per’s tongue. liut the whole atmosy)here and every 
suggestion had been transformed. 'J'lie “ Tiai)c of the 
Lock” was an innocent rape enough, but the inspiring 
fancy of the scene is, without intention, fundamentally 
im])iire. The encroachments of the gallant, and the half- 
fictitious resistance and simulated rngc of the lady belong 
to a series of adventures older and more ])ersistently 
followed than anything else in literature. Thnt there is 
no harm in them is a more accident. Put Cowper 
changed altogether the spirit of the meeting and the 
meeting-place. No hot pursuit or amorous conllit^t, but 
a sweet and sober union of minds and hciirts, a calm 
of j)erfcct satisfacti(n), a mutual understanding, harmony 
and dependence, each upon each, are in Jiis ])agos. 
Hazardous encounters there had been ])lenty, (wen in 
rLicliardson’s virtuous novels assaults upon what is called 
, female virtue were the invariahle theme, and every 
wonuiii’s mind was concentrated upoji the dotiuMui nation 
to save her lionour. But with a touch the fastidious 
gentle poet, fastidious in taste, yuire in nature, religious 
ill lieart, made an end of all this. The liononrable placid 
liouse in wliicli men and women stood tog()ther in mutual 
support aud sympatliy and tenderness, witlioiit a sug- 
gestion of evil, was created hy his hand — or say, rather, 
disclosed, for he was no creator. In all ages the bulk of 
mankind tlius lives, without any fermentation of passion 
or illicit fancy. In the Worst of times, vice is the ex- 
ception. If it is ramyiant in high places, it is hated 
below. If yonth is noisy and uncontrolled, the very 
ordinance of nature wliicb turns men and women into 
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fathers and mothers, teaches them that only by means of 
social virtue is life possible. But up to this time no one 
had ventured to make the fireside heroic, or set it in the 
front of all that is happy and beautiful. To almost all 
the women and a great number of the men of his ago, 
tliis one achievement was enough to earn him everlast- 
ing gratitude. Cowper became the poet of the domestic 
circle, the ajDostle of the home. Even to those who did 
not receive with any relish the religious meditations into 
which liis verso so easily flowed, this poetical ^‘adoption 
of the centre of domestic peace was almost a personal 
hapxfiness. 

We have said that Cowper was no creator ; but when 
we turn to the bold and well-defined figures that cross 
liis landscape, set down without a single wavering line 
or artificial grace, the force of jiortraiture almost reaches 
the height of creation. No i)retty ideal figures, no 
Eamon and Musidora, no gay Lothario or lovely Lavinia, 
are there. Never was a more distincit and real person 
than the woodman going out to his work in the morning 
across the snowy fields. They are all so well known 
tliat we hesitate to quote , but this j)icture is one which,* 
though so sira^dy real, can never be looked upon without 
a keen imaginative jd ensure — 

“ Fortli goes the woodman, leaving unconcerned 
The cheerful haunts of man, to wield the axe 
And drive the wedge, in yonder forest drear, 

From morn to eve his solitary task. 

Shaggy and lean and slirewd, with pointed ears 
And tall cropped short, half lurcher and half enr, 

His dog attends him. Close behind his heel 
Now creeps he slow, and now with many a frisk, 
Wide-scamp’ring, snatches Mp the drifted snow 
AYitli iv’ry teeth, or idoughs it with his snout ; 

Then shakes his powder’d coat, and harks for joy. 
Heedless of all his pranks, the sturdy clmrl 
Moves right toward the mark ; nor stops for aught, 
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But now and then, with j>ressure of his thiiinb, 

T* adjust the fragrant charge of a short tube, 

That fumes beneath his nose ; the trailing cloud 
Streams far behind him, scenting all the air.” 

We repeat that scarcely any poet since, even Words- 
worth in the height of his polemical determination to 
employ common words and images instead of those 
appropriated to the use of ]3oetry — has j)ut so bold a 
sketch upon paper : and yet it is so entirely approprijite 
and true , that not a word but of applause can bo said. 
Here is no wilful descent from the worthy to the mean, 
as in the case of Betty Ifoy and Tetcr Bell. The poet is 
as completely devoid of the affectation of a revolutionary 
as it is possible to imagine, llis woodman crosses the 
wintry landscape, because in the first place he did so, an 
excellent reason, yet not all-sufficient in art ; and secondly 
because lie is tlie very soul of the bare and wintry 
season, he, and his dog, and his j^ipe — setting out to his 
work in sturdy rural indifference, consoling himself with 
such warmth as is possible, the one workman whom the 
snow does not stop, whose axe supplies one of the few 
lamiliar welcome sounds that break the spell of the 
silence. The picture in all its glistening whiteness, the 
sharp keen pleasure of the new-fallen snow, which goes 
to the hearts of dogs and children, the man’s stolid 
straightforward course, satisfy our mind with a perfection 
of comi)Osition which yet is pure and simple nature. A 
little while before, Cowper himself would have put a 
moral lesson instead of this living group ; and Thomson, 
shivering, would have painted us an ideal incident — but 
poetry had now found its eyes, and its coniidetest simple 
iiisinration. •» 

And who does not remember the companion picture ? 
The poet does not see it with actual eyesight — ^but warm 
and clicerful indoors, with the firelight brightening the 

VOL. I. I' 
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winter gloaming, hears "the twanging horn on yonder 
bridge,” and beholds the messenger in his mind’s eye — as 
we, too, do, with a sense of elation and exj)cctation 
borrowed from him, tliough the news that comes to us 
every liour or so has worn out, so far as our minds are 
concerned, that warm alert attention and sense of plea- 
sure. 


“ lie coinos, the liei nld of a noisy world, 

With spattered boots, stra])ped waist, and frozen locks, 

News from all nations lumbering at his back, ^ 

Yet careless what he brings, liis one concern 
Is to conduct it 1(J ilie destined inn, 

And having droi)ped tli’ cxj»ectcd bag, pass on — 

He whistles as he goes, light-hearted wretch ! 

(luld and y(jt cheerful ; messenger of grief 
rerhaps to thousands, and of joy to some. 

To him indillereiit whether grii'f or joy ; 

1 louses in ashes, and the fall of sUxjks, 

I’irtlis, deatlis, and marriages, cpisth’s wet 
With tears tliat trickled domi the writer’s clieek 
Fast as the ])(iriods from his fluent ([uill ; 

Or cliargcd with amorous sigh of absent swains, 

Or nymph responsive, ccpially alTect 

llis horse and liiin, unconscious of them all.” 

1’liis is ODG of tlie sights which has heon entirely 
swijpt away from our cx])crience. NToiie of us rcnn3mbcr 
tliat functiouary as the bearer of Her Majesty’s mails — 
but yet Iiow true, how easy, how full of tlie very spirit 
of the niglit is tliis representation of the wayfarer, whom 
we hear passing from behind Cowper s curtains. In s])ite 
of ourselv(3S avc feel tlie thrill of gentle excitement and 
eagerness. Though we are deluged with uewsiiapcrs, and 
have so many ];)osts a day, yet we understand it all 
better tljan the things wc liavotsceii with our own eyes ; 
tlie moon reflected in the wintry ilood, the dim lamps at 
tlui end of the ^vearisome long bridge, the little town 
lialf asleep in the slumbrous cold, but rousing with 
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quickened pulses at the clattering hoofs and checrtiil 
horn — and at his window the spectator, glancing out in 
a warm dim glow of firelight, and the little circle all 
exjiectant of the evening’s reading, the imprisoned 
wranglers that are to he set free, and all the tumult of 
great London that is about to echo in the quiet, and 
make it still more warm, more soft and sweet. 

This delightful picture, however, recalls to us the 
great defect in Cowper’s poetry, though no doubt it was 
one of the qualities which gained it instant acco])tance 
with the crowd. It is that he cannot enjoy tliis happy 
seclusion of his, nor picture forth the donnjstic ])erfection 
of his life without a comparison, very much to the dis- 
advantage of all the rest of the world, who are not so 
happy as he. While ho and those kind companions 
whose chief thought is how to make him happiest, ^'wel- 
come peaceful evening in ” in their manner, lie cannot 
help making an invidious conqiarison — 

Not such his evening, who with shining face 
Sweats in the crowded theatre, an<l siiuoezcd, 

And hored with elbow points, through both liis sides 
Outscolds tlie ranting actor on the stage ; 

Nor In's who patient stands till his feet throb. 

And his head tliuiiips to feed upon tlie bivatli 
Of patriots bursting with heroic rage, 

Or placeiiK'U all tranquillity and smiles.” 

This runs all through his great work. He can never 
describe his own good fortune without joining to the 
picture its inevitable contrast; as if it were a moral 
advantage to spend one’s life in gentle idleness, and like 
the lilies of the Held, neither to toil nor spin. Ho has 
no perception that his fiveside, so sweet, so tranquil, so 
placid, is not the first and finest of the scenes of human 
life. “ I crown thee king of intimate delights,” he cries, 
addressing winter — 
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" Fireside enjoyments, homeborn happiness, 

And all the comforts that the lowly roof 
Of undisturbed retirement, and the hours 
Of long uninterrupted evening know/’ 

And then his complacency bursts forth once more. 

“ No rattling wheels stop short before these gates. 

No powdered pert proficient in the art 
OF sounding an alarm, assaults these doors 
Till the street rings.” 

He cannot be content with being exceptionally blessed 
himself; he must point his happiness with tlie reflection 
that the greater part of the world is less hai)py than he ; 
and in doing this, every amusement passes under his lash ; 
the theatre es2)ecially he returns to again and again, to 
point out its inferiority — and all the frivolous congre- 
gations of men. 

This, however, though a great drawback in point of 
art, and not a small one in charity, was quite in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the religious revival which then 
reigned witli passionate force in England over a large 
proportion of those classes to which Cowper’s poetry 
appealed. Something of a natural revulsion from tlifj 
artificial pre-eminence of society,” and that atmosphere, 
which, fiom the days of the Spectator to tlioso of the 
" liape of the Lode,” had infected literature, setting up 
the pettiest subjects, and supposing a universal interest 
in ruffles and powder, which no wholesome nation ever 
was really possessed by — was no doubt in the theory that 
“ (lod made the country, but man made the town,” which is 
the oft-i'epcated principle of tJie poet’s philosophy. But 
stronger than this and more earnest was that long-stand- 
ing religious objection to alk the paths of pleasure (so 
called), an objection much older than Wesley, which 
never iails to accompany every great religious movement. 
No theory ever is so persistent, so profoundly rooted in 
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human nature, as to form part of movements differing in 
every other respect, without having a foundation of truth 
and justice which is unassaiiaide. The evils which 
result from social excitement and pursuit of pleasure, the 
vices that creep in, the feverish appetite, which grows by 
what it feeds on, for more and more highly spiced diver- 
sion, the extravagance in mind, in fashion, and in purse, 
into which, almost always, the tide of pleasure hetuiys 
those who are carried away by it, are patent enough to 
all beholders. And since the day when St. Paul warned 
his converts against '' fleshly lusts that war against tlic 
soul,” there has never been a revival of earnest religious 
feeling without tliis crusade .against amusements, innocent 
enougli perliaps in themselves, yet a possible fount of 
evil. The prejudice of tlie Methodists and Evangelicals 
was not more strong than that of their predecessors in 
every reformation; but it is nearer to ourselves and 
more easily perceptible. In the case of such a poet os 
Cowper, it has a tinge of something ungenerous in it 
which rouses our prejudices in their turn. He who was 
so severe upon all the pleasures of wcnddly life was a man 
incapable of any share in them — “ a stricken deer ” who 
had left the herd, a being unlit in body and still mor(', in 
mind for the enjoyments he decried. Ilis domestic 
blessedness was not arrived at by a series of sacrifices 
and renunciations of more brilliant happiness, but was 
what he liked best, the only kind of pleasure of wliieh 
he was really capable. And on the other hand, the 
gentle audience which he addressed, which was neither 
the higliest nor the lowest, but the mass between, the 
great middle of society, rypon the vast level of which 
there are neither the brilliant lights nor the tragic dark- 
ness which affect the extremes of life, was like himself 
out of the way of the tide of fashion and social excite- 
ment. It was and always must be to the bulk of any 
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people, rather a pleasure than a pain to be assured that 
high life is full of wretchedness and danger, and pleasure 
in all its manifestations a road to ruin. Tliis gives a 
disagreeable aspect always to the fulminations of a pious 
recluse, and all the wide-spread and oft-repeated strictures 
of the retired and huinbh', upon the gay and great. Tliey 
arc damning sins tliey have no mind to, they are digni- 
lying their own mild and moderate possibilities with an 
air of noble virtue and superiority to meaner motive. 
But in those days people were not sufficiently* at leisure 
to nmiark this. Only a generation before, Hogjirth had 
painted those terribhi dis(jourses on canvas, which made 
the results of a “gay” life apparent to the dullest eyes — 
and Bichardson and Fielding had revealed such an 
imbroglio of vices under the calm of ordinary life as 
might well have affrighted the reader. Tlius Co^vper’s 
theology was scarcely to blame for the tone he took ; but 
yet his theology gave it a dcc])er meaning, and pointcid 
the shaft which all the moralists liad already sharpened. 
To us it is the drawliack, the attendant bitter to so mmih 
sweetne^ss ; to a great part of his audumce, no doubt, it 
was the chief interest and value of his work. ' 

But while the ‘"Task” was in the course of writing, 
alas, there came into that safe, im)st sheltered corner, 
where no crevice seemed to exist through which any 
serpent could crawl, some of those petty niiseih's of 
which society in its turn accuses retirement and domestic 
life. How it was no one knows. The vulgar mind 
concludes easily that Lady Austen would have married 
the poet, and that Mrs. Unwin was jealous. Cowper 
himself writf'S a few somewhat sjiiteful and petty letters 
on the subject, putting his kind visitor, liis gay and 
sweet companion, vaguely in the wrong ; and llayley, 
his biographer, with that injurious " hushing up ” which 
convej'S a worse impression than any explanations, attri- 
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butcs the break to “a trilling feminine discord.*^ But 
the only thing certain a])Out it, is that we shall never 
know what it was. There had been a coolness shortly 
after the beginning of their alliance, which was got over; 
but tlio second breach was linal ; before even the book 
wliich she had inspired was finished. Lady Austen departed. 
Cowper’s explanation of it to Lady ITesketh, who did not 
know her, was tliat the habit of ‘Spaying my devoiis to 
her ladyship every morning at eleven,” iiiteiTuptcid his 
work. ‘‘*1 was forced to neglect the ‘ Task ’ to atteiul 
upon the Muse who had ins])ired the subject,” he says, 
with an ungenerous and petty tone in liis self-defencij. 
“ But she had ill-health, and before I liad quite liiiislied 
the work, was obliged to repair to Bristol.” The friend- 
ship had lasted altogether about three years. Some 
soreness, it is evident, there was a])out the breach, whicli 
])rompts Cowper’s lengthy letters on the vsnljcKjit; l)ut 
that is all we know. These letters ended with a forlorn 
boast, that ‘‘ the cause of so many interruptions ” being 
removed, ‘‘we have seldom any com]>any at all.” Newton 
laid been very doubtful as to that pleasant addition to 
•their life, and the “interruptions” which threatened to 
give Cowq)er a brighter suiTounding, and he was no df)nbr. 
pleased that the lively woman, who knew the world and 
had kept up her relations wdtli it, w’^as gone. 

But it is not too much to say that all that Avas best 
in Cowj)er s lile went with her. Ills work ke])t him uji 
as long as it was in hand ; but the last shadow^s sooji 
began to creep up from the autumnal fields. Out of the 
sudden light which had lallen upon his life, he w ent back 
into the old monotony with a subdued, half fretful, half 
proud submission. His letters, especially to New’ton, 
grew more and more melancholy. It is true that they 
had always been of a dejected tone, and that he had 
scarcely ever ceased to represent liimself to llie former 
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director of his spiritual life, as a despairing sinner slnit 
out from God's grace ; but it is difficult to believe in the 
despair of the man wlio spent so many cheerful days by 
Lady Austen's side, who stuck in the mud with his Mary, 
and wrote John Gilpin after a night sleepless witli 
laugliter. Fortunately the blank left by T^ady Austen's 
disaj)pearance did not long continue. I [is cousin. Lady 
llesketh, his correspondence with wliom had been dropped 
for years, one day wrote to him, moved by some sudden 
impulse of kindness, and, with the eagerness cf a man 
who was longing for friendship and soci(‘,ty, he flung 
liimself upon her. With all his tender-heartedness, 
Cowj)er was a man to whom one devoteerministrant was 
just about as good as another, and it is evident that liis 
need of some one to vary the routine of existence was 
greater than it had ever been. “We arc all growing 
young again, and the days that I thought I should see 
no more are actually returning," he cried in his pleasure. 
And Lady Heskoth did not confine herself to letter- 
writing ; she offered help, if his circumstances recpiinnl, 
find he accepted the offer with a frankness and simplicity, 
which no doubt made the matter easier at once to her« 
and to himself, but which startles the reader, who perhaps 
has forgotten that all. tliis time the poet has been depend- 
ent upon his family, receiving almost all his living from 
the benevolence of his relations. Lady llesketh brought 
him into renewed intercourse with several members of 
his family, and liis life seemed once more to brighten. 
.He wrote the poem called “Tirocinium,” in order to 
make out the volume, which the “Task" by itself was 
too short to fill, and a few days after began his transla- 
tion of Homer; which showed* that his mind was in full 
activity, and that neither he nor his friends had forgotten 
the importance to his well-being of constant occupation. 

These two facts, however, which one would have 
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thought would have rejoiced all interested in him — his 
reunion with his relations, and his voluntary commence- 
ment of an important piece of work — seem to have 
alarmed and provoked the interference of Newton, wlio 
could not, it appears, consent to give up his suprejm.* 
spiritual authority over his former penitent. No douht 
Lady Austen had shaken it, but she had happily dis- 
appeared ; and the incoming of a more permanent and 
legitimate influence gave to the jealous jmest — for 
the character is one, bo it Jesuit or Evangiilical — a 
deeper alarm. It was thought that Homer, a pagan, was 
“greatly below the attention” of a ChrivStian poet, and 
not a becoming occui)ation for him ; and also tliat tlu? 
society of his carnally-minded relations would do him 
harm, Cowper, liowever, is not so humble but that he 
takes up arms for himself at this interference. He can- 
not amuse himself now, he says, as he once could, witli 
carpenters* or gardeners’ tools, squirrels, or guinea-pigs. 
A man’s mind has been restored to him, and it must bo 
occupied accordingly. Neither has he any connections 
of a kind to injure his spiritual life. So unwarrantable 
•a pretension does not make the gentle poet angry, but 
still he has enough of spirit to repel it. A still inori'. 
unwarrantable interference was attempted a little later 
when Lady Jlesketh, in her turn, fixed her residence 
temporarily at Olney, in order to be near the lonely pair. 
She was one of Cowper’s nearest relations, warranted by 
family ties and superior fortune to look after liim, with- 
out fear of any misinterpretation of her conduct; and she 
soon perceived that the “cruel solitude” of the little 
town was weigliing heavily upon him. Accordingly she 
lost no time in renting fox him a bouse in the neighbour- 
ing village of Weston, from which immediate access could 
be obtained to the Throckmorton grounds, which weie his 
delight. Cowper’s exultation over this new dwelling- 
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place, its "genteel” aspect, its roominess and airiness, 
and manifold attractions, is like the boundless satisfac- 
tion of a child ; and his letters to Newton on this sub- 
ject are written with a certain deprecatory fulness, as it 
to disarm rejuoof. 

But these simple wiles wore unavailing. Some weeks 
after Newton lot loose liis thunderbolt; this time it was 
addressed to Mrs. TJinvin, and it seems to have plunged 
them both into trouble. “The purport of it,” Cowper 
says, "is a direct accusation of me and of her , mu accu- 
sation implied that we liave both diverged into forbidden 
paths, and led a life unbecoming the Gospel — that many 
of my friends in London are grieved, flhd tlie sinij)le 
peophi of Olney astonished; that 7/c never muck 
donhied ony reMoration to Christian privileges, as now that 
I converse too much with people of the world, and find 
too much pleasure in doing so.” There could not he a 
more i)ainful evidence that the most religious of men can 
bo as brutal as the lowest, than this fiery amw of 
Newton’s " doubt ” as to " the restoration of Cliristian 
privileges ;” a delusion in the poet’s mind which lie had 
combated with all his might for years, which ho knew had* 
its origin, in insanity, yet which in this moment of passion 
he sudd(?nly adopts and sanctions, uncareful of the misery 
wJiich it might produce. And this outburst was founded 
solely on the fact that the poor recluse had got to be on 
friendly terms with the Throckmortons, and that T.a<ly 
JTcsketL irecpiently drove him and his companion out ! 
The ])oet condescends to go over all this ground again in 
another letter to his angiy Pope, which is lull of ex[)lana- 
llon and proof that he docs not deserve the chastisement 
he has received. But even now he does not assert his 
freedom of action, or do more than defend liis " consist- 
ency” against the impertinent and cruel attack. This is 
enough to show, however, how little safe his delicate nature 
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and distempered soul were in the hands of a friend so 
masterful and remorseless. 

Newton, however, was right in one point, that the 
translation of Ilomer was not the best work that Cowper 
could have taken up. But lie was a man absolutcily 
dependent upon others for suggestions and starting-points, 
and was incapable himself of striking out his further 
])ath. It is almost ludicrous to see the little stir about 
him of all his friends, the nurses, servants, and worsbippius 
of the Itclpless poet, all tremblingly desirous of finding 
him something to do, and straining after a luiw subject, 
while he stands by in amiable weakness, and a])])roves the 
anxious suggeSions, but without any motive to set to work 
at them, such as Lady Aushai bad furnished. Lady 
liesketh suggested the Mediterranean, about as strange a, 
theme as could have been thought of. A curate in the 
neighbourhood thought that the Four Ages had never 
been ade(iuatcly treated. This discussion convinces us 
that wo are still in the eighteenth century, in tlic period 
when an abstract subject was the natural foundation of t\ 
jioetical essay. But Cowper, though he listened to tluun 
all with so much docility, ])erhaps knew that poc'tical 
essays were not so much worth the doing now^-a-days, and 
that he had said the most of his say in tin’s world. 
Ilomer was good steady work, and the “mechanic exer- 
cise” of the verse was soothing to him. He got wliole- 
some occupation, and he got a thousand pounds out of 
this huge task, so much bigger yet less great than thii 
other task which had been concerned with subjects more 
homely than gods and heroes. It is not a work that 
counts for much in the story of his career. It is 
astonishing how like in sound and cadence a bit of- this 
oldest and greatest of epics sounds to tlio “Winter 
Evening,” or the “ Walk at Noon,” as wo read it^ Ihougb 
these poems arc certainly not very like Homer. It was 
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when he had completed tliis that the new subject was so 
mucli discussed and looked for; but by that time no new 
subject charmed him. He had fallen again into the 
deepest depths, and Mrs. Unwin had been struck by his 
side with the first touch of paralysis, that most solemn of 
warnings. Nothing could bo more dismal than the con- 
dition of the faithful pair in this stage. Slie grew exigent 
and selfish (as they say) who had been all devotion, 
d(unanding perpetual attention from him, and babbling in 
lialf intelligible words and frequent anger, wheir ho was 
otherwise occupied ; and ho strained every nerve to be of 
use to the invalid who had so often nursed him. Tliere 
could be no severer lesson upon the inexp^iency of such 
alliances than the way in which kind Lady ITesketh 
speaks of Mrs. Unwin at this melancholy stage of 
existence. The poor old lady has no right to be there 
among all those cousins, and though they are kind to her, 
yet she is out of place and bores them. The story is 
dipped in the very darkest hues of domestic tragedy. 

Here is a muse of seventy that I perfectly idolise,” 
says Hayley, who in these days was half as good a poet 
as C(>w])cr, and very well known through the length and 
brejidtli of the land ; but Lady Hesketh speaks of her as 
“ Madame,” and can scarcely restrain lujr weariness of the 
feeble and suffering old woman. And thus the last days 
went mournfully on. 

It was, however, in the last glimmering of evening 
light before his life sank altogether in the darkness, that 
Cowper wrote two of his finest productions — two of the 
most exquisite poems in the language — every line of 
which is instinct with a profound and chastened feeling 
to which it would be difficult tb find a parallel. These 
are the lines “ Addressed to my Mother’s Picture,” and 
those entitled My Mary.” Poetry has never produced 
any utterances more tender and true. They are without 
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passion, for passion does not belong to filial love ; and 
there is not a phrase in them, not a word which could jar 
upon the most susceptible ear, not a touch that is extrava- 
gant or excessive. This was the one love he knew. 
Other aifections had skimmed over him, calling forth here 
ajid there a “swallow-flight” of song: this one love alone 
was fully possible to him, the love half reverential, half 
protecting, without fear or doubt, or a possibility of delu- 
sion in it, which a son bears to his mother. The fact that 
he who. gave forth these supreme utterances of filial 
affection was himself old when he produced them, brings 
into the relationship a tender quality which is marvel- 
lously toucliiiig. The two women whom he thus cele- 
brates are at once greater and more lowly than he, his 
saints, his servants, his com])anious. Gratitude — in the 
one case visionary, in the other how real — a sense of 
dependence, a sense of tender superiority, mingle and 
blend as poetry never blended them before. Poor Mr. 
Ilayley, Cowper’s “brother-poet,” with just as genuine 
feeling, celebrated liis mother, who had preserved his life 
by her miraculous care from an illness which threatened 
mind and body. 

“’Twas thine with constant love, through lingering years, 

To bathe thy infant orphan in thy tears,” 

says this excellent man thongh indilfercnt poet. But 
Cowper, though his head was all confused .and astray 
among the gathering glooms, and his heart quivering with 
a thousand arrows, never errs. Any of his true lovers 
who was asked to supjdy an example of the poet at per- 
fection, would reply with one of these two poems. They 
are the expression of the master-feeling of his life. 

The last years of all are too sad to dwell upon. Mia 
Unwin would seem to have dropped into that imbecility 
of weakness which is the must tragic and humiliating 
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conclusion to which this sad liumanity is subject : wliile 
lie, fallen into the very depths of visionary anguish, sat 
‘‘ still and silent as death,” speaking to no one, asking 
iiotliing, dwelling in a gloomy world of his own, from 
which in heaven or eartli there seemed no outlet. When 
his Mary died he made no sign of feeling, being lost in 
the stupor of his own gathering malady. He sat silent 
with wild sad eyes in the Norfolk parsonage, to which lie 
had been removed, and had novels read to him the livc' 
long day (Evelina for one), linding in them, heavpn knows 
what jiitiful solace for woes that were never to be cured 
in this world. Sometimes the moaning of the sea would 
soothe him ; sometimes he would rouse ^p to make a 
mechanical conection of his lloiuev ; sometimes oven he 
W'oiild WTite a cold and gloomy letter — for one of his 
delusions was that he had ceased to be (japablc of allbc- 
tiou for any one — to his cousin. All that tender care and 
alfeetion could do for him was done, lie survived his 
laithful companion more than three years, but they were 
years of darkness, without hope or consolation. A year 
before his death an incident in a book he Avas reading, 
Ansoiis VoyufjvSy caught his troubled fancy, and he wrote 
the last of all his poems, and the saddest. Pacing up 
and down in the failing light of the evening, the picture 
of the drowning sailor, “such a destined WTetch as 1,” 
grows before him. 

“ lie lon*^ survives, who lives an hour 
In ocean, sclf-uplicl«l : 

^\n(l so long he, with unspent power, 
llis destiny lejs-Ued : 

ever, .'is the iiiimitcs IJew, 

Entreated help, or cried — ‘-Atlicu 
c 

“At length, his transient respite past, 
llis comrades, who hefore 
IJad hoard his voice in eveiy blast, 

Could catch the sound no more : 
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For then, by toil subdued, he drank 
The stifling wave, and tlicn he sank. 

‘‘ No poet wept him ; but the page 
Of narrative sincere, 

Tliat tells his name, his worth, his age, 

Is wet witli Anson’s tear : 

Aiid tears by bards or ]n;roes slicd 
Alike immortalise the dead. 

“ I tlicrefore purpose not, or dream, 

Descanting on liis fate, 

To give the melancholy theme 
A more enduring date : 

LJiit misery still delights to trace 
its»seniblance in anotheFs case. 

No voice divine the storm allaycnl, 

No light ])ropitious sboiie, 

Wlicn, snatched from all elloctnal aid, 

We perisljcd, eacli alone : 

Jhit T, beneath a rougher sea, 

And whelmed in deeper gulphs than lie.” 

Tin’s is the last sound that comes to us out of the 
darkness in which Cowper was first disappearing. Never 
^had a harmless life so miserahle an ending. lie went 
doAvn in those deej) waters without even that gleam of light 
at tlie last, whicli so often gives ])atlietic glaeliiess to an 
ending life. Un consoled, he was swallowed up by those 
billows. Tlic last words lie said were, when lie was 
offered a cordial, “What can it signify?"' What, indeed, 
(lid it matter, an hour of rvealmess, more or less, a pain 
the greater? i\y that time the gloom had reacdied its 
blacdvcst, tlie light was near. Wliat did it signily ? AVJio 
can doubt tliat all the ceaseless sufferings of liis life, 
all his miseries, some lioiirs thereaftei*, had become as 
dreams to him in the great and new revelation that 
awaiticd him at the gates of heaven ? 

liis life liad been a harmless life; but yet it had 
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))Oci) full of trouble to himself, and all who were con- 
cerned in it, as unsatisfactory a human existence as ever 
was. But what he failed altogether to accomplish for 
liimsclf he did for literature. He had not force enough 
to lueak any bonds of his own; on the contrary, his 
ha})less feet Avere always getting entangled in new ones, 
and at tlie V(*>ry last, after his jjartial escape from the 
])otent sway of such a man as Newton, he made a poor 
little dilatator for himself out of a pompous village peda- 
gogue, to whom ho laid bare all the tortures of. his heart. 
Hut while he was bound in spirit he was free in his 
genius, as no man else in his generation was free. 
Academical rule and precedent had no sway over him; 
he went out of the schools of tlie poets a gentle rebel, 
casting all their leading strings to the winds, not saying 
a word of revolt, but with a quiet obstinacy taking his 
own way. He would not be bound even to logic or 
sequojice, but Avaved all those limitations lightly from 
him, and did as Fancy hade, with no defiance, but only 
a gentle natural waywardness. He saw, with eyes as 
clear as truth itself, what Avas before him in the soft 
froKsh outside Avoiid, in which there Avas no intoxicating 
lovcliiioss but only a modest English landscape; and 
taste and inclination at once refused to bring in any 
foreign images, finding that enough, and the genuine 
humanity that peopled it. He was bold to say what Avas 
in him, and to say it his own Avay; he had the courage 
to step back in the course of time, and bring his model 
from higher sources than those of the Augustan age. 
Ho broke the spell of Pope?, and opened the Avay to 
W ordsAvorth and all tlje singers that Avere being born, 
Avhile ho languished and agonised. The Avorld Avould 
have l)eeii a dillereiit world for them if Cowper had 
not been. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ROBERT BURNS. 

While Cowper was wasting liis early manhood in London 
doing nothing, and knowing nothing either of tlio misery 
or the importance of his future life, a child was horn in 
a clay hut among tlie Ayrshire wilds, in that far-distant 
and iniknown I'oalin of Scotland, wliicli, tliough united to 
England by the closest bonds, was yet almost as little 
known to Englislimeii as any foreign country. It is very 
clilUciilt to realise to ourselves, indeed, what that country 
Wfis before Riiriis and before Scott. Ho country in the 
world has owed so much to literature; and we doul)t if 
all the enterprise and spirit of the race could ever have 
produced the prosperity and wealth which is now its 
portion, without the stimulating touch of that revelation 
which made Scotland enchanted ground to all Europe, 
Jind has made her sons proud, wherever they have gone, 
to claim her name. No two men in the world were 
ever more unlike than the English gentleman, gently 
bred and well connected, but indolent, timid, and help- 
less, and the impassioned peasant, full of strong desires 
and impulses, rash, headstrong, and daring, whose lamp 
of genius was infinitely more vivid, and his place in 
poetry greater, hut whose warm flesh and blood encum- 
bered his way even more than madness and misery did 
that of Ids contemporary. They never met, and knew 
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little of each other; iievcrtlieless, their woik had a 
similar influence. The one in his blue bonnet, the other 
ill his invalid night-cap, they stand at the great gates 
wliich had been neatly barred and bolted by the last 
generation, and, pushing them abroad upon their un- 
willing hinges, made English poetry free as she hiid 
been before. 

Tlie mind of lUirns and his career launches us into an 
(Mitirely clianged atmo3})here and new scene, lie was a 
son of tho soil, without education, without culture, with- 
out friends ; all he had in tho world, save a wid 1-knit 
frame and arms strong to work, was genius, against whieli 
there was every possible obstacle placed, that it should 
not be able to do itsell‘ justice. Cowper did not begin 
to write till he was over fifty; Ilurns was done with 
]) 0 ctry, and all things earthly, at thirty-seven. Tho one 
was a mild and feminine nature, without xiassion or any 
fleshly impulse ; tho other a strong and headlong being 
made up of them. It is strange to note how they worked 
together in absolute unconsciousness of their joint mission. 
It is difficult even to realise that the " Task ” was pub- 
lished only two years before that volume of varied and 
desultory verso which raised the Ayrshire ploughman at 
once to tlio rank of poet, not in his own district or coun- 
try alone, but for the world. We will not ask which of 
tlie two was tho greatest wonder ; though, indeed, in our 
own mind we have little doubt on the subject, and cannot 
but feel that a fresh, new, and impassioned spirit was the 
natural fountain from which new life might be expected 
to spring. Burns was free by nature of all bondage of 
models or rules. If any preceding poet could be said to 
be liis master, it was su^ a homely and unpretending 
oracle as Allan Eamsay, who died the year before he was 
born. If tlie transmigration of souls were a tenable faith, 
it would be a pleasant supei-stition to believe that the 
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simple and genial writer of the " Gentle Shepherd ” had 
been permitted to come back again after his bookselling 
and all his little activities, and to learn what it cost to 
be a great poet, in the body — so unlike his — of that only 
rustic who has ever reached the highest rank in poetry. 
He and a certain foolish young Eobert Ferguson, of whom 
nobody would have known anything had not Burns taken 
Iiis memory into a kind of worship — and the ballads and 
old songs that are in the air of every Scotch countryside 
— were aU the literature Burns was born to. Afterwards, 
when he struggled, with that heavenly yet not always 
prolitable thirst which used to be characteristic of tlie 
Scotch peasant, into some acquaintance with general 
liUiratme, his mind had already taken its fonn; and 
almost everything that was dictated by what his contem- 
porari(',s thought to be better taste, has been condemned 
by the judgment of posterity. With a new life to eluci- 
date, and all the primary passions and impulses of 
humanity to furnish him with poetic themes, he was far 
better off in his ignorance than the cultivated critics who 
]iatronised him afterwards, and made allowances for his 
rusticity. He was at the fountainhead of life, and had 
nothing in him to obscure that vividness of sight which 
is the poet’s first qualification. That he used a form of 
language which had not followed the laws of progress, and 
was no longer the language of the well-bred and cultured 
classes, was a more serious drawback ; but that language, 
again, has its felicities as well as its disadvantages, and 
was infinitely l)etter for Burns, as remaining still national, 
than if he had been born in Yorkshire or Lancashire. 
Ill short, so fixr as his birth and training went, Burns, we 
believe, had a better beginning than, for the purpose ho 
was to serve in the history of his race, he could have had 
elsewhere. 

If it were not a necessity of civilisation that greatness 
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should involve social elevation, and that the poet should 
be supposed to lail in life if his genius docs not bving 
him into the society of the higher classes, there would be 
no more occasion for regretting the birth of a poet in a 
labourer’s cottage than tlicrc is for regietting tlie birth 
of a statesman in a duke’s castle. But it is iio]:)eless to 
think of persuading cither the great writer himself, or 
the world, that his rising in poetry ought not to involve 
rising in life.” This w’as the grand curse of Burns’s 
existence.* It was a rise in life for him wh(?n the jovial 
attorneys and doctors of tlie little Ayrsliire town invited 
him to join in their liooses and their controversies. It 
was high advancement to gain an entrance to the houses 
of the rural gentry ; and when he came tlie length of 
Edinburgh, its professors, and its dinn(n’-])aiiies, what 
better paradise remaiiuid for the ploughman ? But noncj 
of these line things Avorc for the advantage either of his 
art or of himself. His early patrons enlisted his genius 
’ in miserable pin'sotifil vulgarities of abuse which that genius 
has jDitifully preserved to this day, to the dismay of all 
wliolesomc minds; and his fine Edinburgh friends wanted 
him to write a tragedy, and to abandon liis familiar tongue 
for the stilted traditions of tlie poetry of the period. These 
are dangers Irom which, in their worst aspect, a man 
is spared by being born a gentleman ; and they were far 
more hard u})on Burns, and more detrimental to liis wel- 
fare, than any other disadvantage of his origin. 

Itobert Burns was born the son of two hard-working 
country people; small farmers, yet not much above the 
condition of farm-labourers ; very poor, proudly ujiright, 
and independent. His father, a man of tlie lofty and 
somewhat stern character which Scotland is credited with, 
maintained a desperate conllict with poverty till the end 
of his life, and never did more than keep the wolf from 
the door. In external circiunstauces they Avere scarcely 
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better oif than the villagers whose claim for Christmas 
coals and blankets is one of the chartered rights of Eng- 
lisli country life ; but in mind they were as haughty as 
tlie Doges, holding charity as poison and debt as shame. 
This virtue of independence was tlie 07 ie only point in 
the family character that threatened to grow morbid. It 
affected the manners and ways of thinking of the poet in 
alter years in a way which did him much harm, and 
(iinlnttered his feelings, at once to those wlio served, and 
those who neglected him ; but tliis was certainly a failing 
whicli leant to virtue’s side. Never was there a more 
attractive picture than that of this peasant household amid 
the ceaseless care and privations of tlieir life. Their first 
little farm was sterile and profitless; the second luomised 
better, but there, too, ill-luck overtook them in the shape 
of a doul)tful lease and hard-hearted factor. Tlie boys 
had to set to work as soon as their young strength per- 
mitted, and Jloljcrt had begun to do a man's work by the 
time he was fifteen. He and his brother Gilbert were 
sent to school ns occasion served, for a few years regularly, 
and then, as they grew older, “ week and week about,” 
as they could he spared from the farm work. When 
there was no x^ossiliility of schooling, ‘^my father,” says 
Gilbert Burns, “undertook to teach us arithmetic in the 
winter evenings by candle-light; and in this way my two 
elder sisters received all their education.” The kindly 
mother moved but and ben wliile the fireside lessons 
\vere going on, and sang them songs in the gloaming; 
and a certain old Jenny, brimful of gliost stories and all 
the ballads of the countryside, frightened and charmed 
tlie children with her endless lore. In this way, besides 
the breathing sweetness of the homely music, th{it floating 
literature of simple song, full of story, full of sentimeTit, 
becomes familiar to many a rustic who is penetrated by 
it while scarcely knowing it to be poetry. Burns had 
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thus the training of a complete system of rustic senti- 
ment, philosophy, and humanity heforc his mind had come 
in contact with printed literature at all. The songs of 
the countryside were liis ABC. In these lowly regions 
there was no idea that the words ” were an unimportant 
part of the performance — that they were not, indeed, tlie 
song itself, however essential it might be to have “a 
bonnie tune.” We do not know if there has been any 
change in this respect among Scotcli peasants ; but it 
would net have been diflicult to find in former days men 
and women both, whose heads were full of these songs, 
though they could not sing a note ; and tliis would seem 
to have been Burns’s case. The untaught continuous 
strain, mostly of love and of its woes, though with all kinds 
of simple variations, from the lu’ofoiind pathos of ‘‘ Waly- 
waly 

“ Oh Martinmas wind ! wluui wilt tliou Maw, 

And shake the dead leaves frae the tree i 
Oh gentle death 1 when wilt thuii come. 

And laid a life that wearies me ?” 

to the long-drawn rustic farce of ''Get up and bar tlu*. 
uloor ” — was almost the only sound of gaiety in the seri- 
ous house. “ Nothing could be more retired than our 
manner of living (the narrative continues) ; we rarely saw 
anybody but the members of our own family. . . . My 
lather was for some time almost the only eompauioii 
had. He conversed familiarly on all subjects with us, 
as if we had been men, and was at great pains while W(i 
accompanied him in the labours of the farm, to lead tla; 
conversation to such subjects as might tend to iiicreast'. 
our knowledge or confirm us in virtuous habits, lie 
borrowed Salmon’s Gcofjhvpliical Grammar for us, and 
endeavoured to make us acquainted with the situation 
and history of the different countries in the world, while 
from a book society in Ayr he procured for us the reading 
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of Diirliam’s Plnjsm and Astro4heology and Ray’s Wisdom 
of God in Great ion, to give us some idea of astronomy and 
natural history. Robert read all these books with an 
avidity and industry scarcely to be equalled.” 

Imagine the ploughboys in their winter evenings 
gathered about the solitary candle on the table, or smoky 
little oil-lamp, with those sober treatises before them, 
reading “with avidity,” while the cheerful glow of the 
fire lighted up the one homely room which was kitchen 
and i)arlour and hall, and the mother’s quick cheerful 
coming and going, and her songs, not loud enough to dis- 
turb them, gave a lively, kindly background to the little 
group — work over, supper preparing, warmth and rest 
about them. It would not have been half so picturesque, 
and [n*obably there might not have been the same strain 
after bettor things, had William Burness’s cottage been 
the laird’s house ; there tutors and governors would have 
liad all tlie responsibility; here the serious toil-worn 
})ensant, already growing old, helping his boys to acquire 
a little information on solid subjects such as commended 
themselves to his sober spirit, brings in an element of far 
higher interest. After all, one wonders whether the‘ 
mother’s songs did not do more for at least one of the 
lads than Salinoifs GcoyrapMcal Grammar, But who 
was to know that ? 

These peaceful evening scenes were often painfully 
iuteiTU])ted. Sometimes threatening letters would come 
irom the factor — letters threatening roup (auction) and 
jail, the two horrors of the poor — which “ used to set us 
all ill tears no separation of interests here, or division 
between the elder and younger, but that perfect union 
wliich made the family one. ^Sometimes there would be 
a rare visitor to interrupt the studies. On one distinct 
occasion, of which a -record exists, the young dominie who 
had taught the boys spent an evening in the smokj 
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cheerful farm-kitchen. He brought with him of all 
tilings in the world the tragedy of “ Titus Andronicus,” 
and by way of passing the evening he began to I’ead 
the play aloud. We were all attciition for some time, 
till j)rcsently the whole party were dissolved in tears. 

A female in the jday” (says Gilbert Jluriis) “had her 
hands chopped o£[‘ (I have but a coiduscd remembranc(^ 
of it), and then was insultingly desired to call for water 
to wash her hands. At this, in an agony of distress, w(^ 
with one .»voice desired he would read no more. My 
father observed that if we would not hoar it out, it would 
be needless to leave it with ns. 1 Robert reidied, that if 
it was left he would burn it.” Host likely the young 
dominie considered the raw head and bloody l)ones busi- 
ness (which surely Shakspeare liad nothing to do with) 
would be the right kind of excitement for the farmer’s 
children ; but the future poet was a bold critic in tluj 
indignant purity of Ids young imagination. Is there not 
something in these scenes, over which the mind lingers 
more tenderly than if this boy’s education had been in 
the hands of the most learned scholars ? And when tlui 
books were laid aside, and the porridge eaten, and the 
homely yet hospitable table cleared, came the family 
service, tlu^ “ Let us worship God,” which, in thcj con- 
fidential intercourse between the brothers, llobert told 
Gilbert had always seemed to him the most solemn of 
utterances. A sketch of family lif(i more pure, more 
true, or more touching, was never made. 

Hut this existence', though so beautiful to look back 
upon, was a very hard one. “ The cheerless gloom ot a 
hermit, with the unceasing moil of a galley-slave,” the 
})oct himself says — with exaggeration which rarely 

comes into his poetry, but is scarcely ever absent from his 
prose — ^looking back upon that struggle when he seemed 
to have reached the heights of fame, and probably hoped 
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to have escaped poverty for ever. His brother is more 
iriod<3rate, but still with a deep gravity relates the story 
ol’ their laborious youth. " To the buffetiugs of mis- 
fortune/’ he says, “ we could only oppose hard labour and 
tlie most rigid economy. We lived very sparingly. For 
.sev^eral years butcJiers’ meat was a stranger in the house, 
while all tlie members of the family exerted tliomselvcjs 
to the utmost of their strength, and even beyond it, in 
the labours of the farm. My brother at the age of 
thirteen assisted in tlireshing the crops of corn, and at 
fifteen was tlie principal labourer on the farm, for we had 
no hired servant, rnale or female. The anguish of mind 
that we felt at our tender years under these straits and 
dihiciiltKiS was great. To think of our father now grow- 
ing old (for he was above fifty), broken down with tlie 
long-continued fatigues of his life, with a wife and live 
other children, and in a declining state of circumstanc(;s 
— these rellections produced in my brother’s mind and 
mine sensations of the deepest distress.” But lujvcrthe- 
less the lads were young and capable of throwing off 
tlujir ‘‘ deep distress ” whenever the factor s letter or some 
other immediate pinch of misery was a few days, or 
perhaps a few hours oil*. At fifteen Kobert fell in love 
for the first time with “ a bonnie sweet sonsie lass,” who 
was liis partner in tlje harvest-field, following him closely 
alojig the golden rig, as the manner was, binding as he 
(iut the rustling poi)py- mingled grain. She “ sang 
swetdly ” a song composed by a small country laird’s son 
on one of his father’s maids, with whom he was in love 
— and the dark sunburnt glowing boy, with the thrill of 
a new emotion stirring tlirough him, ran into song too, 
moved by emulation, and by all those dawning " thoughts, 
and passions, and delights,” which are the ministers of 
love. “ My Nelly’s looks arc blytlie and sweet,” sang the 
lifteeii-year-old boy in his rapture in the golden autumn 
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sunshine among the golden corn. Ho is not inucli to be 
pitied after all. The scene is Arcadian in its tender 
innocence, lit up with a sweet glow of natural light and 
colour, but no heat of premature or unnatural passion. 
The little scene in the harvest-field balances with its 
sweet daylight, its first love and first song, the heinlnandfc 
interior of the farm-house kitchen and its copy-books. 
" Puirtith cauld,” such as “ wrecks the heart,” and 
labours without ceasing — ^but at the same time warm, 
natural, hepeful life, and poetry and love : a prince could 
not have more. 

We need not linger upon the little literature whi(;h he 
added after the days of the Oeograidiical Grainimir to so 
many better tilings. He read Addison and P()])e in addi- 
tion to the serious works chosen by his lathei‘. His 
boyish imagination was much stiri'cd by the Vision of 
Mirza,” and his literary ambition aroused by the acci- 
ileiital possession of a simill collection of letters liy tlio 
most eminent writers” — an unfortunate acquisition, if 
they had any share in forming his own stylo in cor- 
res])ondence, wliich was always bad, poiiqious, and afrcctcul. 
'And lie began the Latin Kudiments,” and acquired, by 
book, a little French — all very fine things for a ploughboy 
to aspire to, though of little advantagi', to him. What is 
mucli more important, liowever, than this, and other little 
attempts at self-improvement, reading- clubs, night-schools, 
and educational elforts of various kinds — things very fine 
to hear of in the case of an ordinary peasant lad, but 
vciiy unfruitful when the jieasant is a Bums — he lived 
his toilsome life in innocence, in close companionshi]) 
with his excellent brother Gilbert, and in loyal devotion 
to his home. His early poems are full of the delightful 
compensations which God and poetry gave him for his 
premature toil. When he looked hack upon his youth in 
after years, in prose, in the pompous retrospect of a letter 
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to aome fine person, with mIiohi tlie poet was minded to 
show liJinself equally fine, he speaks gloomily and even 
bitterly of that toil: but never in verse — never in the 
ha[)i>y unconscious utterances of his youth. 

“ 1 mind it weel in early date, 

Wlieii I. was ljcardl(;ss, youii'', and blate, 

An* lirst could tlircsh the barn ; 

Or baud a yokin’ at the plcn^li, 

An’ tliu’ Ibrrougliteii sair enow, 

Yet mico j>roiid to iearn.” 

VVJiat better represen tatioji could be given uf youth liil 
progress than this of tlie " ha])])y weary ” boy, “ sair for- 
Ibugliten,” but ])roud and glad of liis advance to his 
heritage, a man’s work ? “ He is hardly to he envied,” 

says Mr. Loe.kliart, who can contemplate without 
emotion this ox^piisite picture of young nature and young 
g(jnius.” And ev(ni when he gi’(‘.w older and ihll into 
those liabits of S(a)ttisb country life, wln’cli unfortunately 
so often lead to inischief, there is no detcTioration visible 
ill the young poet for some time. lie went ower the 
hills to Nannie,” though the wastliii’ wind blew botli 
rude and chill, and the day’s darg liad been long and 
lujavy; and no coiTiqit lieart could liave written words of 
such lionest and noble simplicity as those tluit tell the 
story of those ]>ilgriinag('s — 

“ Our aiild gudciiuni delights to view 
His sheep an’ kye thrive boniiie, O ; 

Hut I’m as blythe that hands his pleiigh, 

All’ has nae care hut Nannie, 0« 

“ A coimliy lad is my degree, 

An’ few there be that ken me, O ; 

But what care 1 how fftw they be, 

I’m welcome aye to Nannie, O.” 

Never was a more manly song. And the other love songs 
of this youthful period all strike the same true note of 
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sentiment, refined and exciuisitc in tlu'ir honnOiness, as if 
they had been the wooings of a ]>i*iiice — 

“ Yestrcun, wlien, to the trembling slriii", 

The dance gaed thro’ the lighted ha\ 

To thoe my fancy look its wing, 

I sat, but neither heard nor saw : 

Tlio* this was fair, and tliat was braw, 

And yon the toast of a’ the town, 

I sigh’d, and said aniang them a’. 

Ye are iia Mary Nforisoii ’' 

Could 'tlicrc* be a more delicate cxp!‘(‘ssioii of that 
supremacy of one, wliieh is too ]»enetrating, too ctliereal, 
to moan mendy a Judgment of TarivS, a selection of tlie 
most bcautilul ¥ar beyond that ignoble eonibet goes 
our ploughboy ; sweet though tliey all are, they arc not 
]\lavy Moiison — and liis heart has no more to say; jin 
inspiration which the most diligxmt study of chissieiil 
models or oilier moans of culture could ncv(^r h;ivo uivim. 
Among the Mauchline lads and ]as»ses, dancing wild reels 
with many a snap of the fingers and rnslic shout, who 
taught him this highest delicacy of passion ? l^ven when 
the sentiment is less excpiisitc it is always manly and 
Iioncst. Principal Sliairj^ laments the country custom ol 
nightly meetings at doors or windows, meetings for which 
the rustic lover will walk miles over liill niid dale after 
Ills day’s work, and which the milkmaids and serving 
lasses calculate upon as otlicrs do upon the joys of 
society, as the chief relaxation of their lives. No good 
comes of tliese nightly trysts to many, and ])roha]jly 
little good came to Purns ; but as he sets forth on “ the 
Lammas night,” when — 

“ The sky wtis lutie, the wind was still, 

The moon was shilling clearly,” 

to watch the barley rigs with Annie : or Avdicn he invites 
another " charmer ” on a clear evening, when thick iiies 
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tlie skimming swallow,” to stray with him upon his "glad- 
some way,” and to note the beauty of the autumn land- 
scape — 

" The rustling com, the fruited tliorn, 

And every happy creature,” 

it is hard to think of any possible harm. Every one of 
these bursts of song reveals to us the sweet countryside 
with all its woods and streams, the tender silence of 
nature, tlie "ha 2 :)py living things,” whicli the i^oet lovers 
with all the genial warmth of a nature which is in 
friendship and harmony with everything Ood has made. 
11 le lark which 

“ ’Twixt bright and dark, 

Blythe waiikens by the daisy’s side,* 

is as near to him as the shepherd that " o’er the moor- 
land wliistles shrill” — and all nature is poinilous to his 
universal sympathy. A man witli sucli exuberanco of 
tender tlionglit and wiriiiiiig words was, as might be 
cx 2 )ccte(l, welcome everywhere to tlie rustic maidens, to 
wliom it was as sweet as to any jnincess to receive sucli 
tuneful homage. No woman at that day, in any language 
(unless it were the Katchens and Friodcrikas, by whom 
(loctlie was educating himself to all the varieties of 
(‘motion, in the depths of (Jcrmaiiy), had such exquisite 
homage offered to her as had Mary Morison, whoever she 
may have been : and it is a curious thing to realise that, 
in all the English-speaking races, there was not one but 
this Ayrshire rustic to whom that mystery of pure and 
perfect feeling was revealed. 

The medicine of this fresh and simple nature was 
what sick poetry wanted to festore the noblest of the 
.arts. It was obtained here at the very fountainhejxd. 
As the great world rolls slowly one surface after another 
to tlie sliiniiig of the sun, so when a new creator arises 
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a whole new earth comes ^^radiially into siglit before the 
eyes of the astoiiislied lookers on. 'IMio native s^dieie of 
Burns was so unknown, tliat though his mission, like 
tliat of Cowper’s, was more to reveal tliaii to invojit, yet 
the surprise of the new country discovered was to tluj 
rest of mankind like that of a creation. A few rural 
•Voices had indeed made tlie air tingle here and there, 
producing upon the world around an elfeet not linn'li 
unlike that wliich might have followed had tlio slu'fp 
opened thc\r mouths to emit couplets instead of l)Iea(ings ; 
but rare prodigies of this kind had gciuerally i)roved to 
have little more to say than might have (lomc from the* 
sheep. But Burns came, like Homer, from the very 
fountainhead of life: nobody had taught him a noto, lu'. 
had his music from nature, and he took his theme from 
nature. lie was as little afraid of the lif)m(diest facts ol’ 
his landscape as Cowper was, and as ohscrvaiit of ev(‘ry 
change of the atmosphere; but the piinci])1e wliich (Jow* 
per applied only to the external country Burns employed 
ibr the inner man, rcjnoducing all that was in him with 
a dauntless freedom more rcunarkablo sl.ill. And Burns 
was so much the greater j>oet, and had in him sucli a 
sweep and rush of inspiration, as well as such a superior 
force of life, and all the added impetuosity of passum, 
tliat his advent was far more startling and effective than 
that of his gentler fellow. One wonders if they had ever 
met what would have been their mutual impressions ? 
Would Burns have set down the mild recluse as one of 
the unco good, or Cowper stigmatised his brother as a 
rural rake? Hothing could be more likely; and yet in 
his heart there was nothing that so touched the one as 
true religion, and nothing that more attracted the otlier 
than the life and vigour in which he was himself so 
deficient. They were both equally withdrawn, though 
in ways so different, from the excitements and emulations 
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of literary coteries. Silence surrounded them in their 
walks, though the middle-aged Eiiglisli man’s was hut an 
invalid’s stroll by the flat river side, or over the tranquil 
fields — while the young ploughman " walked in glory 
and in joy, following his plough along the mountain 
side;” but they were equal rebels to the world and all 
its conventional ways. 

The jxx^t’s eduention was thus conducted with ideal 
fitness, until he attained the age of twenty-three — an age 
at which a young man in his rank is often a liuslxand 
and a father ; for hard work and early independence 
are very maturing inlluences. And so long as he kept 
in his natural rustic sjdicre, with all its roughnesses 
and privations, its evening trysts, and misccdlaneous 
love-making, no fault, it wuiuld seem, could be found 
with him. lie worked early and late, and had many 
jinxicties. lie kept free of debt (wliich he always held 
in horror) ujxm £7 a y(j{ir. As they worked at the farm- 
work he wouhl communicate one ]>oem after another to 
Gilbert, who is in his way as great a wonder as the poet 
liimscjlf, to those who do not understand what a poor 
Scotch countryman might be. One of the productions 
thus communicated was the “ Epistle to Davie,” which 
we may accept as tlie young idoughman’s tlicory and 
philoso])liy of life as lie saw it: 

What tlicf liko commoners of air, 

We wander out, wc know not where, 

J3iit^ either house or liall i 
Yet iiatiire^s charms, the hills ami wood?^, 

The sweeping vales, and foaming floods 
Are free alik<». to all. 

In days when daisies deck the ground, 

And blackbirds whittle clear, 

With Jionest joy our hearts will bound 
To see the coming year ; 


1 Without. 
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On Lriiea, when we pleuso, then, 

We’ll sit an’ sowtli a tune ; 

Syne rhyme till’t, well time till’t, 

-And siiig’t when we hao done. 

“ I'heii let us cheerfu* acquiesce ; 

Kor make oiu* scanty pleasures less, 

15y 2 )inii]g at onr slide ; 

-And, even siiould misJortiines come, 

I, here wlia sit, hae met \vi’ some, 

All’s th.aukl'u’ lor them yet. 

Tliey gie the wit of age to youth ; 

* They let us ken oursel’ : 

Mdn'y make us see the Uiikcd truth, 

The real guid and ill. 

Tlio’ hisses, and crosses, 
liC lessons right se.vere, 

There’s wit there, ye’ll gel there, 

Ye’ll find nae other where.” 

These versos wore ropoalcd by Uobovt to Gilbert in 
the summer of 1784, shortly after their fathers deatli, 
when they were working togetlier at Mossgiol, the new 
farm in which each member of the family had cmliarkod 
all that he and she had, or could do, in the ho^xi of 
bluing able to live and toil togcilher. It was “ in the 
interval of harder labour, when he and I were working 
ill tlie garden (kailyard). I believe/' adds Gilbert, “ the 
lirst idea of Eohert’s becoming an autlior was started on 
this occasion." As they worked among the kail, the one 
said to the other that the verses were good, as good as 
Allan Kamsay — sweetest praise to tlie autliors cars ! and 
that they would bear being printed.” The writer and 
receiver of the rhymed epistle were both country lads, 
like the critic ; and these were the sentiments which 
naturally occurred to thenvand the style that pleased 
tliein. It was at Mossgiel that ho first inscrilxid himself, 
ill some moment of triiimifii, upon the hooks in wliieh h(3 
copied owl Ida voraos, ^ Hobort 'Burns, Toet,” and this was 
VOL. I. II 
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the aulcl day bilgin’ ” where, as he sat and eyed the 
smoke that filled tlie air with a “ mottie misty ” haze, 
the vision of Coila, blushing "sweet like modest worth,” 
witli lier " wildly witty rustic grace,” and her eyes wliich 
" beamed keen with lioiiour,” " stepped ben,” stopping the 
rash vow he was about to make to rhyme no more. 

And during Uie two years they \\ere laboured to- 
gether, doing bjidly, ycit by no fault of theirs, Gilbert 
remembered, with proud and tender faithfulness, othei 
days and plaecis in which communications qf a similar 
kind were made to lum. Once when the two were 
“going tngeilier witli carts for coal to the family (and I 
could yet ])oint out the particular sj)ot), the aiitlior first 
repeated to me the ‘ Address to the T)eil.’ ” Another 
])oeni he lieanl “ as f was holding the l>lough and he was 
letting the w.ator olf the field beside me.” Tlie “ Cottar's 
Haturday Night” was repcNated to him on a Sunday after- 
noon walk, one of the few moments of leisure in their 
laborious life, and Gilbert wius " electrified,” as well lie 
miglit be. During tliese years Ihirns was working not 
less but morci bard than aii ordinary ploughman, fighting 
desperately to ke(‘p his position as a farmer, howevi^r 
poor, rather than become another farmer’s hired-servant, 
which was the only alternative; and in tlie midst of his 
toils, miknown, witli Gilbert for his audience, poured 
I’orlh a toiTeiit of poetry as sweet and fresh and whole- 
some as the country hrec^zes. This was not a deluge of 
lovc-songs only, as we are disposed to believe. Among 
these early productions were pictures of Scottish life sucli 
as no man had dreamoAl of before, and wlueh lit up all 
S(iotland wdth an illumination of tender light ; soft out- 
bursts of humour, gemial poetic laughter — and mingled 
with tliese sucli friendly rural pliilosopliics, such pathetic 
tlioughtfidness, pity and charity, as go direct to the heart 
iiifiueiice around him entered into his soul. Its 
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door stood open night and day to loccivo everything that 
was weak and wantcid succour, to admit everything that 
was lovely and noble. In all the woi-ld there was not a 
created tiling wliicli lie shut nut IVoin liis sympathy, from 
the “ cowering timorous beastie ” in the lields to Aiild 
Nickieberi ” in “ yon lowin hcugli,” which he was “ wae 
to think upon,’* even tor the sake of the fivtlier oE evil. 
He is like a god in his tender thoughtfulness, his yc‘iirn- 
ing for the welfare of a, 11. When he wakes by night afid 
liears the s^orm shake the walls of the clay cottage', he 
docs not hug himself in his individual warmth and 
comfort, or even draw close the eui ta.ins, and trim the 
fire, like the other poet, on the kinks of the Ouse, but 
cannot get to sleep again for thinking of the creatures 
out-of-doors : 

‘‘ List’ning, the doors an’ winnocks ralllo, 

T thoiiglit me on the ourie cattle, 

Or silly sheep, wha hide this brattle 
O’ winter war ; 

And thro’ the drift, deep-lairing s[)rattle, 

Beneath a scaur. 

‘‘ Ilk happing ])ird, wee helpless thing, 

That, ill the merry moiitlis of spring 
Deliglited me to hear tluic sing, 

What comes o’ thoe ? 

Where wilt thou cower thy cliittering wing, 

All’ close iliy e’e 'i ” 

Who could have supposed th&’c of all places in the 
world a fellow-feeling so exquisite, so delicate, so tender, 
was waking under the roof of a elay cottage, and thinking, 
like heaven itself, of the humblest things — tlic sparrows 
that do not fall to the proniid without our Father ? 
Cowjier Avas the gentlest of men, making pets even of 
hares, and turning with loathing from liiiii wlio would 
crush a worm; but it is not to bis sensitive, spirit that 
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Iln‘. darkness opens, and the silly slicop and the helpless 
hiids sliow theniselvos iji tlic dreary nndni<»ht, unfortunate 
laoiliors for whom his heart bleeds. If it had l)een 1)ut 
for this one revelation, tliat recording angel of wlioni ^ve 
have heard so much might have Idottcd out a thousand 
peccadilloes. ‘‘He ])rayctli best tliat lovetli best all tilings, 
hotli great and small.” 

Jhit at this jieriod there were few offences with wliicb 
to ri'proach the young yioet. He had taken no ill turn 
as yet in his rustic career. So far as w^e can see, his 
c*.ountry life was e.ven marked with as])irations towards 
pleasures mon'. elevated than the ordinary round of fail’s 
and midnight courtships. He and Oilhcrt and five otlicrs 
established a club for “literary ])urposos” in their village, 
'fhero w'as no phuiO to hold its meetings save the ])ublie- 
hoiise, hut the exjieiuUlure of eaidi member was limiti'd 
to tlirei^i)en(',e, to avoid evil consecpieiices. Tlieir obj(H*t 
was “ to lehix themscjlvxs after toil, to promote sociability 
and frieiKlshij), and to im]>rove the mind.” The little 
Taiholtoii clul) debated the (juestion whether prudence oi 
iiielinatiou should he most considered in marriage, and 
other sentimental and social subjects. 'fhey “foui^d 
thcms(dves so hajijiy” that when the club had existed a 
year they gave a dance in its honour; that is, they mi;t 
together, each one with the partner of his choice, “and 
spent the (jvening in such innocence and merrinient, such 
(dieerfuliK'ss and good hunionr, tliat every brother will 
long rememlier it wdlh jileasure and delight.” If we did 
not know, alas ! the darker shadows tliat always liaunt 
the rural life of Scotland, this narrative would read like 
Arcadia. AVlien the brothers removed to Mossgiel, neai 
Maucliliue, tliey originated a similar club there, witli 
Avhieh Dr. Currie tiiids fault on the strange ground that 
Iho hooks chosen by the little society were “ less cal- 
culated to increase the knowledge than to refine the 
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taste.” Imagine taste existing at all or any I’cfiiu'-nuait 
in a ploughman’s club in a Scotch village a Immluid 
years ago! And we talk of luogrcss in these days! 
Hut Burns was not destined to remain in this humble 
society. As his reputation grew, and liis caily poems 
became known, people much above his own coiKlition in 
life began to hear of the moorland poet, and ho fell into 
the hands of his betters, in an evil hour. 

The little town of Manchlino would seem to liavo 
possessed, **is most country towns did, and still di), 
IKuliaps, with a dihereneo, a jovial scx'iety, not vm-y 
scrupulous or very relined, hut full of a kind of rude wit 
and boisterous good-fellowship, according to tlie fashion 
of the time. The liigh jinks of S(jutt’s lawyers give us 
a sketch of this kind of wild and witty coin])any at its 
best; but even that, if touched by any hand less than a 
master’s, and dealing with any class less remarkable than 
the wits of the Parlianie.nt House, might easily ]»ear a 
very different aspect. In a little country town, at a 
period when manners were coarsm' ami license greatcu’ 
than at present, tlie jovial coterie was almost willmiit 
rc^straiiit. The women were used to the absorption of 
the men in toddy and talk all the evening through, and 
tluj iniiiislci; in many (uses shared both — unless he hap- 
pened to he one of tliose unreascmalde Puritans of Iluj 
New Light, who oljceted to everything that wus comlort- 
ahle, and at whom they laughed with furious jokes ami 
merriment till the roof rang. The only leaven of this 
S()ciety, the salt that kept it from corruption, was its 
genuine humour and appreciation of everything csmiical, 
and a rude energy and boisterous fun that was in it. 
'J’lic lieavy couutiy wits, witfi sniilf lying in the wrinkles 
of their long waistcoats, and an atmosphere', of whisky 
breathing round them, liad yet an eye for a j*ok(3, and look 
a ‘gihu pleasure in xvalelung the lollies ol Uieir ueig\ihours 
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They were men sometimes of good birth and connections, 
allied to the neighbouring gentry, and proud of their 
connection, thougli familiar, as tiie Scottisli code ot 
manners lias always permitted, with all classes, and 
having tlicir joke wherever they went. The “writer,” 
who probably was the younger son of some neighbouring 
laird, the doctor, the factor of the nearest duke or marquis, 
any idle man with enough to live upon, belonged to this 
noisy coterie. Mr. Skelton, in liis recent sketch of the 
“ Year One,” describes it in his little town a's consisting 
of the provost, the lawyer, the ca])tain of the coastguard, 
and the minister, the latter no less daring in jest, if a 
little more careful in conduct, than the others. They 
were ready to give a jocose patronage to religion when 
this was the case ; but when a zealous minister, calling 
them to account for their peccadilloes, occupied the 
parish, then the very air rang with the guhaws of their 
defiance and ridicule. 

The first social elevation that Burns obtained was, 
when he was admitted into the company of these choice 
spirit s. A man who could sing a good song (especially if 
he had made it before singing it), or produce a lively play 
of hazardous jokes, or add a sphio of novelty of any kind 
to tlieir vigorous coarse talk, was sure of a wolc<.)me 
among tliem. Burns no doubt believed devoutly that he 
was being elevated to the best society when ho was taken 
up by the Aikens and Ilainiltoiis ; and when he found 
nothhig h(3ttcr than tlie gossip of a clique, and the clever- 
ness of local malice, disappointment, if at all events j^er- 
haps an easier sense of familiarity, must have been in his 
mind. But it was no doubt a gratillcatiou to bim to be 
made a member of the clique, and initiated into its 
personal hatreds and jocular malignities, till at last, in 
his genuine yet fictitious enthusiasm of good fellowsliij), 
he lifted the clear voice, given him for purposes so much 
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more noble, to sing to the confusion of his patrons' 
adversaries, adding sharp darts of his own (o (lieir vulpiar 
gibes and coarse badinage. H'bis is the evident reason 
why it happened that tlie young poet, till tliat time tln^ 
truest new revelation of poetic genius within the limits of 
Britain, nay, in tli(i universe itself (with the em^ption of 
young Goethe in Frankfort), opened his j)nblic career — lu; 
who had so much line and tender and humorous ])o(itry 
in his old scra])-l)ooks at liome — with a si l ing of verses in 
which bad taste and profane meaning had not even wit 
or ])0\ver to justify, or the headlong laee of jUK^tic exeiU*- 
ment to excuse tliem. This was Avhat the jiatronage of 
his ludters did for him. From the “Epistle to Davie” lo 
the“Twa Herds,” what an inconceiviihle downfall! the, 
first full of all the trampiil breadth of nature, the 
sober yet ever pleasant and clu^erFul light of Tiiorning, 
before misfortune had any liitterness, or individual jiassion 
or anguish had disturbed the confidence of youth in its 
own fate; the other a miserable local scpiib, re(|uiring 
pages of explanation, filled with strange names of jic.rsons 
we know nothing aliout, bristling wdth allusions winch 
ifever could have possessed any /.est or llavour, save to 
those who w^ero acquainted witli the tempoiu?y and nn- 
lovely squabbles of the countryside. A morci terrible 
satire could not have b(‘(m than tlui probably quite iin- 
eonsciuus one which the young poet imjilicd in the care 
he took to suit his style to his audieric() — to rustic Davie 
and Gilbert those manly views of life and labour wbid) 
would not misbecome a pliilosoplnir ; to the w'ils of 
Mauchline the servility of a iiide ])ersoiial attack. Hums 
did not intend any such bliglding comparison, \u\t W\e 
reader is justified in making it when he secs the debase- 
ment of this Samson making s])ort for the riiilist ines. It 
could not be helped. Tlie nearest aristociacy, such as it 
was, was hound to notice the local poet. Would that 
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tliey had l(3fc him alone in the better atmos2)Iiere into 
which he was born I but by this time he had already 
begun to stumble out of that good and pure atmosplicre, 
into dark ways — leading to those precipices from whicli 
no precautions taken by others can divert the footsteps of 
wayward men. 

It is wonderful, however, to realise how many of 
liurns’s finest ])\' 0 (luctions were written at this period. 
Even in the olijectionable vein thus ojiemid, there were 
trinm])hs to he obtained. Two or three others as ob- 
jectionable, and witli as few redeeming fpialities as tlio 
'"Twa Herds” — the “Kirk’s Alarm,” and “The Ordina- 
tion,” followed — c.vactly the kind of vcjrses which would 
naturally be proilucod by the coarse and eleven* pcxit of a 
village — the man whose personal satires are always 
received by his limited circle with “ a roar of ap))lause.” 
But we think Princjipal Shairp and other grave critics arc 
mistaken when they class togethi'T all Burns’s attacks 
upon the uikm) good. “Holy Willie’s Prayer” is a very 
diflenent production from the otliers. It is equally, or 
indeed, more jirofane; but it is the Iiighesfc kind of satii'o, 
fiwfnl in its vivid reality, a condensed and terrible picturfe 
which outdoes Tartuffe. The Hyj)ocrite, a figure which 
all the poets cannot extirpate from the world, but which 
is their legitimate prey wherever it is found, stands out 
before us in a blaze of infernal light. We are not sure 
even that we can regret the profane suggestion which 
turned the poet’s eye upon such a personification of evil. 
This tremendous sketch wants no explanatory notes, no 
disguise of forgotten initials; the Jlauchliiio coterie, witli 
many a peal of delighted laughter, might identify the 
victim, as the French critics did also in Moliere’s (.lay ; 
but it does not add to our terror or awe, to know that he 
had a living prototype and an ordinary name ; and no 
virtuous prejudice, however natural, can bo permitted to 
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interfere with the iiiiniortality of such a poem. In nil 
his maturer years, when his mind iniglit be siii)i)osc(l to 
have more lUlinity with the tragic aspects of existence, 
Burns never again struck so strong and true a note. 

But everything he touched in this youthful heyday of 
his powers was full of vigour. Tt would be naturai to 
sui)pose that these were the days of tlie love songs, and 
that the liumour and the thought came later. But this is 
not the case. The best of the songs came, indeed, on I of 
tlie fulness of his too susceptible lieart in tliis j^criod ; but 
he laid a mind also for other things. What a varied and 
inexhaustible storehouse must tluit liave heen, out of 
which, side by side with “Holy Wh'llu*,,” came the most 
perfect of homely idylls, "‘The Cottar’s Saturday Night” 
and, on the other hand, the “Address to the J)inl,” with 
its ripe and humorous philosophy and tender-lieaitedness. 
]\Jilton digiiili(i(l his Satan into one of the grandest of 
heroes: hut no man was ev(ir“wac to think upon yon 
den” before this young ploughman. And wliat martial 
poet ever pi’oduced a figure more daring and s])lendid 
lliaii that of the soldier whom this i)longhiiian i)aiuts hii* 
IIS in lines of fire, in the ode which be conse(U‘att?s, alas ! to 
Scotch '.Drink, the most fatal of all the ills of Scotland — 

J3at bring a Scolsmaii frac his liill, 

Chip in liis choi*k a Highland gill, 

Say, such is royal George's will, 

All' there’s tlie foe, 
lie has nae thonglit Imt how to kill 
Twa at a blow. 

“Nae canid, faint-hearted doublings lease him ; 

Death conies, Avi' fearless eyes he sees him ; 

Wi' bluidy liaiid a welcome gies him ; 

An' Avlieu he fa’.s, 

IJis latest draught o' breathin' lea'es liini 
In faint liuzziis." 

Was there ever a more brilliant aiiiuiated living 
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picture? Tlie “ Ili^^iland gill,” after all, has very little 
to do witli it; but he whom no faint-hearted doubtings 
assail — wliuse rusli of fervid valour is limited only by 
the tliought how best to kill “ twa at a blow,” who 
breathes out in the face of death his faint huzzas — Avliat 
a vision, rapid as the lightning, plucked out of tlic very 
heart of battle ! 

And does not the reader see how, as these poems 
grew and breathed into being, the veil of the unknown 
was lifted, and TiOwland Scotland, sweet and cheerful, 
came to light as when the sun rises over an undiscovered 
land ? Some one, we forget who, has directed attention 
lately to the place Scotland held in the estimation of her 
rich and scorn I'ul yoke-fellow, l)elbre lhii‘ns and Scott 
were. Even Smollett, a Scotsman, dariMl say veuy little 
for his country. It was a land of sour fanatics, of 
pciiiurious misi^rs, of mean bowiiig and scraping, and ser- 
vile arts of all kinds ; a country which all its sons foi*sook 
as soon as possible, to fish and scrape a living out of 
Knglish prodigality, and to ])romote their raw-boiied 
countrymen over the honest Saxon, who was no match 
for their grovelling cunning. This was the best tliatwas* 
said for us on the oth(‘r side of tlie Tweed. The extra- 
ordinary revolution of sentiment since (tlioiigii still the 
old i)ri\jiidico has left some iinacconn table relics) is due 
entirely to the two poets, whoso mission it was .to make 
th(3ir country known. Hums was the first, and in some 
aspects lie was the greatest, llis Kivelation Was deeper, 
stronger, more original, and reached lower down — reveal- 
ing almost more tluin a mere nationality in the warm and 
tender light by which he made Scotland visible: for he 
made the poor visible at the* same time, the common 
])eople, the universal basis of society — not as objects of 
pity, which was the tendency of those pictures of 
Cowpei’s to wliicli we have already referred, but as 
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brethren, with the same faculties, the same eiijoyineiits 
— and sometimes more beautiful and sacred enjoyments 
than many of tlicir betters. Hard must that man’s heart 
have been and oi)aqiie his intellect who, after reading 
the " Cottar’s Saturday Night,” could have looked with 
disdainful eyes upon any cottage ; Scotland was the hist 
object of the revelation — but after Scotland, mankind. 

All this astonishing work was done before lu^ was 
twenty-seven, while he was working early and late, living 
the life of* a farm labourer, tbougli be was bis own master, 
and with no advantages so called, either in the shapii of 
general culture or acquaintance with the best models. 
For our own part we are not sure that Jbirns’s reputa- 
tion would have been much lessened had he never 
written another line. Critics acipiainted with tlie l)c\st 
models have given each other a sign to gloiily the ‘Molly 
llcggars ” and “ Tam o’ Shanter but no omi wlu) loves 
Hums and underatands liim will turn, we think, by ]»re- 
fercnce, or direct any new reader to these hit(ir ju'uduc- 
tions. He will rather glean out of the wealth of this 
marvellous youtli, tlirougli which the poet passed in 
*many a toil and trouble, yet, in glory and in joy,” fol- 
lowing his plough. Alas, towards the end even of this 
prolilic and wonderful season the glory and the joy 
hissened, and sliame and sorrow came the poet’s way. 
lie began his downward career, in the manner always 
too facile to his coiintryineii. We do not need to repeat 
here the most distasteful story of tlie preliminary trans- 
actions between him and his future wile, or the mairiage 
iiTCgularly made, then broken, or .snj)j>osed to be broken, 
uotwitlistanding all our deeply rooted tei ror of Scotch 
maiTiages — the father of J^can Armour preferring shame 
for her to the penniless, and it is to he feared, inconstant 
and unruly husband upon whom she had a h'.gitimate 
claim. Ileceiit investigators have been so cruel as to 
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luake it apparont that the story of '' Highland Mary ” 
occjurred in one of tlic lulls of the twice broken and 
twice renewed connection with Jean, so that the purity 
and sorrow of that tale — the well-known Sunday wliicli 
Mary and her lover spent together on the banks of Ayr, 
swearing everlasting truth over the running water, with 
that r>U)le \ve\d hetweeu them, in wliidi A^urns had written 
the divine injunction to '"perform thine oath and the 
still sadder wintry moonlight, in which he addressed his 
" Mary in Heaven” — lose sometliing of their* mournful 
tenderness ; and we are forced to conclude that i)rohal)ly 
it was a good thing for Highland Mary that death step[)ed 
in, and that all she could ever claim was that pathetic 
recollection. Tlui poor little moorland farm was a failure, 
not from any fault of the brothers, and the countryside 
would seem to have turned against tlie rural Lothario, 
who already had appeared more than once on "the slool 
of repentance” and received public admonition to little 
purpose, liven his Mauchline friends were estranged 
from him, one of them at least, it appetirs, agreeing with 
Jean Armour’s lather that it would be rash to xuit a 
woman’s hapinness in his hands. Ihirns’s sky, a little^ 
wliile bel'ore so clear, seems all at once to have been 
cov(3red with overwhelming storm - clouds. Nemesis 
works very rapidly with the, x)oor : in this respect there 
is nothing that makes so much difterence in* life as 
wealth. The rich have time to sow their wild oats, but 
to the poor man the process cannot last long. 

The poet was altogether overwhelmed by these sudden 
combinations of evil. No dou\)t it was bitter beyond 
expression to him to liave no backing of social symiiathy 
and support, and the humiliation of being abandoned by 
liis sweetlieart (who was more than a sweetheart, by this 
time the mother of twin children), the bitter thought that 
shame was better tliau himself in the estimation of her 
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family, and tlio ^rnevccl (lisiip])i*uval of lifs own — so(‘ni lo 
have '‘worked like uiuduess in Im brain.” ITc. was n*;Mlv 
to throw up the coidliet olto^voUier, to go to tlio AVt‘st 
Indies and make a new beginning on a Jamaica esialc, 
wliicli ])rohnl)ly, had ho boon any otlun* mined }oiing 
])iodigal in the country, would have hticii tlie vcuy best 
thing he could do. Ikit to make tins new start money 
was necessary, and to get even so much money as wonhl 
])ay liis passage was a dinicult matter. In tliis stiail, 
some one pnggested the publication of iluj ])oetry wliich 
was kept in the drawer of a deal table, in the garrc*!.. 
which was his bedroom and study, at ]\b>ssgiel. Tims 
t.lui greatest poetry of the ago got to light, so to 
speak, accidentally, to assitst the poet in banisldng 
liinrself and retrieving his miserable fortunes far from 
the country he loved. A curious air of cbance and 
(‘.a[)rice is thus thrown over tlie kindred events, haj)- 
])ening within a couple of years, which nioaiit so much 
for English literature. Tlie “I'ask,” the invalitTs nnmse- 
ment, playfully nndertaken to please the fair,” was 
printed in 1784. The date o^ Burns s downfall, and of 
ihe sudden necessity for money to pay his passage to 
daniaica, Avas a little later: in 1780, out of the Iminhlij 
priiiting-jiress at Kilmarnock, in an edition of six: hun> 
dred copies, and witli a subscription of three hnndiAMl 
and fifty, his poetry appeared, nobody concerned thinking 
of much more than a local jiopularity, the applause of 
the people who spoke his own rustic language and knew 
every bank and brae which he had celebrated in liis 
verse. 

And for a little while this seems to have been all it 
attained. What should wo know now, with all our addi- 
tional facilities of communication, of a litthi volume of 
poems modestly published at Kilmarnock ? Natural 
curiosity, anxiety, and hope kept him lingering to see 
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what would liappen before he weut away. He got 
twenty i)ounds as his share of the prefits — more than 
enougli for his passage-money — and the fame of the 
little book “ spread like wildfire ” in the countryside. 
One or two local magnates sought his acquaintance ; 
among them Dugald Stewart, who was temporarily 
resident in the neighbourhood, and Mrs. Dunlop of 
Dunlo]), one of tlie county aristocracy. He was pleased, 
no doubt : but still took his steerage passage to Jamaica, 
and sent olV bis chest to Greenock. It was on a gloouAy 
autumn night tliat he left tlui manse of Loudoun, where 
he had gone to take leave of tlie minister, Dr. Lawric, a 
friend wlio was even then exerting himself busily, but 
secretly, on the poet’s behalf: and gloomier still were 
lus confused and melancholy thoughts. As he strode 
over the dreary moorland in the gathering darkness, hope 
forsook the young man thus " aliandoiicd, exiled, and 
forlorn.” ‘‘ Farewcill ! ” he said, with all the bitterness 
of the parting swelling over him — 

“ Farewell ! old Coila^s hills and dales, 

JLa' li(3atliy moors and wimling vales, 

I'lie sc.enes wlieie wretohed fancy roves, *■ 

Pur.sainjj; past unhappy loves. 

Farewell ! my friends, farewell, my foes, 

My jK'ac.e with these, my love with those — 

'j'hc bursting tears my heart declare, 

Farewell ! the bonnie banks ol Ayr.” 

This was the very darkest moment before the dawn 
He had scar(ioly gone from Loudoun manse when a letter 
arrived there from Dr. Llaoklock in Edinburgh, a letter 
wliicli the kind minister had been hoping for, wliich seems 
to have raised Jlurn^ at once fiom the depths of despond- 
ency to immediate and brilliant hope. “ It was therefore 
iiuieb to \>e wished, for the sake of the young man,” said 
the blind man of letters, after mucli praise of the volume 
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his covrespoiuleiit had sent to him, “ that a sotiond edi- 
tion, inoie numerous tlian the former, could imimMliiitely 
be printed, as it appears certain that its intrinsic merits, 
and the exertions of the author's friemds, mi^lit give it 
a more universal circulation than anything of tlic kind 
which has been printed within my memory.” This was 
enough to change the aspect of heaven and earLii to 
Ihirns ; one of tlie special griefs in the combinations of 
distress that threatened to crush him having be(m tluj 
reCusv\l of ^hla AyraWwe publisher to run the risk of a 
stjcond issue. Instead of going to Jamaica, he went to 
Kdinburgh accordingly to push his fortune, with all the 
natural elation which such a change, and the juospect at 
last of real fame and success, naturally involved. Still, 
it will be i)erceived that it was for the sake of the 
young man himself" that lllacklock counselled this step, 
hoping fora “more universal circulation than anything 
of the kind " had received. It would have seemed the 
wildest nonsense to the literary circles in Edinburgh 
to suppose that this young prodigy of a ploughman 
could one way or other affect lite.raluro, or that his 
second edition was of imj)ortanc.e in any interest but 
his own. 

We will leave to a separate chapter our sketch of the 
literary society of Edinburgh as tlien flourishing. The 
attitude of Burns in respect to it is very curious and in- 
t(iresting. Here was a young peasant, without education, 
without knowledge of the world, full of Scotch reserve 
and that farouche pride of the rustic which readies the 
height of a passion. The pride which is supposed to 
accompany blue blood and great descent has justifications 
outside of the individual possessed by it ; and in im>st 
cases it imposes a certain restraint upon that individual, 
and demands of him some (pialities, or at least some 
graces, in accordance with it. But the pride of a peasant 
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is wildly personal, and independent of every considera- 
tion. The more he is conscious of his' delicieiicies even, 
th(i more wildly bent he will be upon attentions and 
oljservances due in society only to high social qnalifica- 
tioiis. From the nioiiient when Barns steps into tlie light 
in Edinburgh, this mixture of shyness, inordinate self- 
opinion, and an ulinost polemical determination to prove 
himself the equal, il‘ not the superior of everybody round 
Jjfm, aj)pears both in his behaviour and in the piivate 
re(‘.ords of his opinions. It was no doubt a vmy dillicult 
])Osition. Uncultured, unaccustomed to the ways of 
so(iicty, knowing nol)ody, feeling himself a kind of vague 
representative, not only of genius but of man, among a’ 
cuiioiis crowd of superiors, all more or less dis])oscd to 
infringe these rights, to patronise him, and lessen his own 
s(*nse of dignity, ho appears on the defensive, always 
watoliful lest some affront sliould be intended; beguiled 
indeed, into better moods in the warmth of social inter- 
course, hut over ready to lake lire again, and to resent 
not only imaginary slights to himself, but even the 
civilities olfered to others whom be thinks hiSS worthy. 

rank is but the guinea stain]). 

A man’s a man for a’ that.’ ’’ 

is a very fine semtiment, but it is extremely troubh'some 
when carriiMl into society. It says much for the kind 
inipressioiial)luness of Burns’s real nature, tliat, strolling 
about as he did, WTapped in this mantle of rustic haughti- 
ness, mor(3 nll-envelopilig than the pride of kings, lie did 
after all unbend snfilciently to attract as well as to dazzle 
the curious I’diiiburgli society, especially the ladies, whom 
he carried olf their feet,” according to the characteristic 
Scotticism used by one of tlicin, with his eloquence, his 
old-world deferciiicc and chivalry. This was quite in 
keeping with his character. Notwithstanding all hia 
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rustic adventures, it is evident that a certain chivalrous 
leeling towards women existed in him alwa>’s, and the 
gentle condescension of a lady not only ])lcasos tlie poetic 
imagination as fancifully right and becoming, but had 
nothing iinpfil.'itable in it to so manly a man. Ifc is said 
to have made the remark, that whereas he had met in 
his own class with men as excellent, as thoughtful, and 
higli-minded, as any ho had encountered in these higher 
circles, yet that an accomplished woman was a being 
altogether j:icw to him. 

Ihit while he owned this spell, being always too ready 
to yield to feminine fascinations — whhdi is ])er]iaps the 
most certain of all means of being liked by women — his 
general aspect was not so attractive. He entered Edin- 
burgh shy and proud, yet full of expectations, in the end 
of November 1786, and instead of taking a lodging juore 
appropriate, went to a ‘‘close’' in the Lawnmarket where 
a Mauchlino lad, Eichmond by name, lived, and shared 
his room and his bed lor the greater part of his stay, thus 
clinging to his friends and his natiiial condition, in the 
midst of so niany changes, with a tenacity which has at 
fcast as much obstinate ])ride as tenderness in it. “ I 
tremble,” he says in one of his letters, “ List 1 should be 
ruined by being dragged too suddenly into the glare of 
polite and learned observation.” This was only a fort- 
night after his anival, but by that time ho had a list of 
actjuaiiitances wliicli shows how ready liis welcome had 
been. "I have been introduced to a good many of the 
noblesse, but my avowed patrons and patronesses are the 
Duchess of Gordon, the Countess of Gleuciairn, with my 
Lord, and Lady Betty, the Dean of Faculty, Sir John 
Whitefoord; I have likewise warm friends among the 
literati, Professors Stewart, Blair, and Mr. Mackenzie, the 
‘Man of Feeling.’” The latter, a sort of. miniature 
Scotch Addison, enjoying a very great reputation in his 

VOL. I. I 
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duy, liJiJ reviewed ]>uriis*s early volume in the Lomigcr, a 
little j)(;ri()(lical of the order of the llambler and its iiiaiiy 
descendants, and tids set him fully afloat in the know- 
ledge of the world ; for the paper is referred to h)' 
Cowi)er, and was widely read even in England. 

Eerhaps it was the fear of having his head turned by 
this sudden blaze of popularity which made Burns enter 
society with such a determination to hold his own. JUit 
granting this, tliere seems to have been little to find fault 
with in his demeanour. "In no part of his manner was 
there the slighte.st affectation,” one of the bystanders tells 
us, " nor could a stranger have susp('.ctcd from anything 
in his behaviour or conversation that he had been for 
sojne nioiitlis tlie favourite of all the fashionable circles. 
In conversation he was ijowerful. Ifis conccj)tions and 
expressions were of corresponding vigour, and on all sub- 
jects were as remote as ])ossil)le from commonjdae.es. 
Though somewliat autlioritative, it was in a way wliich 
gave litthj oiVonce, and was readily imputed to his inex- 
perieiici'. in those modes of smoothing dissent and soften- 
ing assei’tion, wiiieli are important characteristics of 
polislied manners.” Dugald Stewart adds, " The atten- 
tions lie received from all ranks would have turned any 
head hut his own. I cannot say that I jicrceivcd any 
unfavourahle effect they left upon his mind. He re- 
tained the same simplicity wliicli Iiad struck me so forcibly 
wlien lirst I saw him in the country, nor did he seem to 
feel any additional self-importance from the nnmhcr and 
rank of his new accpiaintance. . . . The remarks he made 
oil the characters of men were shrewd and pointed, though 
fiv(pimitly incliiiijig too much to sarcasm. His praises 
of tliose lie loved were sometimes indiscriminate and 
exaggerated. . . . His wit was ready and always impressed 
with tlie marks of a vigorous nuderstandiiig, but to niy 
taste, not oiieii pleasing or happy.*' 
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This was tlic impression lu' imwle on Ediuburgli — 
that oF a man fully aware of liis own riglits, and disdain- 
ing to sliovv any excitement of conqdaccmcy or elation 
at the notice taken of him. Wlum he “ furnished the 
grea-ter ])art of the conviirsation/' he did no more than 
what he saw evidently was expected of him ; and 
appeared to society a wonderful ])henonicnon aUom*ther, 
using language as good as the best, kel^[)ing his self- 
])ossession, setting vaniiy sternly at bay, uj)]ield by the 
keenest iimpiration of ]>ri<le. There is nothing in his 
life more remarkable or more charaeAeristie,. llis friends 
seem to have written to him cm all sides, warning him 
against that inloxi(?ation of popular fa.vonr which has 
inj'ured so many. To all he r(»])li(;s in the same toim, 
“ I am willing to helieve that niy al)iUti(*.s descjrve some 
notice*.. ... 1 have studied myself, and know what ground 
1 ocicupy, and however a friend or the woj’Id may differ 
irom me in tliat ])articular, [ sland for my own o])ii]ion 
in silent rtjsolvc*,, with all the lenaciousness of property. 
When,” l\e adds with a grandilocpumie not so vcmiark- 
able tlien as now, “ When ])roud foiiimcfs e])l)ing tide 
it.o.edes, you will hear inc witness that wlum my hiihhle 
of fame W'ss at the highest, 1 stood uninioxicatiid, with 
the inebriating cup in my hand, looking forwanl with 
rueful resolve to the hastening time when the blow ol 
Calumny shall dash it to the ground with all the eager- 
ness of vengeful triumph!” 

This anticipation recurs continually in his letters — 
whetlier.witli that conscious attempt to propitiate kite by 
forcisee.ing the worst, wliich is one of the c*,xpedicuts of 
natural supenstition, or in real soberness of expectation, 
it is diflkiult to tell. “ You are dazzled by newspaper 
accounts and distant reports,” he says to another (;orro- 
spoiideiit; “hut in regality I have no great temptation to 
be intoxicated with the cup of prosperity. Novelty may 
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attract tlio attcjiitiou of mankind awliilc ; to it I owe my 
jiresent 6dat, but I sue the time not far distant when tlie 
popular tide which has borne me to a height of which I 
am perhaps unwortliy, shall recede with silent celerity 
and leave me a barren waste of sand, to descend at my 
leisure to my fornuir station/* All this is wise to a 
painful degree, but it is not so altogether discouraging as 
tlie occasioiial outbursts of bitterness which are to be 
found in the still more private repository of his thoughts. 

H 

“ There are few of the sore evils under the sun give me more 
uneasiness and chagrin than the compaiison how a man of genius, 
nay, of avowed worth, is received everywhen*, with the recisption 
which a ukto ordinary character, dijcorated with the trappings and 
futile flistinctions of furtiine meets. I im.igiiie a man of abilities, 
his breast glowing witli honest pride, conscious that men are bom 
eipuil, still giving honour to whom honour is due. He meets at a 
great iiuui’a table a Lord Something or a S([niro Somebody, lie 
knows tb(} nolde ]aii<IIord at heart gives the l)ard, or wliatever he 
is, a sliare of Ids good wishes, beyond ])erliaps any one at table ; 
yet how will ii mortify him to see a fellow whose abilities would 
scarcely have*, made an eigbt]>eniiy tailor, and wliose heart is not 
worth three farthings, meet with attention and notice that are with- 
held from the sons of genius and povcirty. The noble Glencairn 
lias wouiid(*(l me to tlic soul ]n;r(^, because I dearly esteem, resjiecfc, 
and love bini. He showed so iiincli attention, engrossing atten- 
tion, one day to tlie only blockhead at table, that I was within half 
a point of throwing down my gage of contemptuous defiance.’* 

Tliis was the painful way in wliicli the poet had the 
misfortune to contemplate that conventional sttindard of 
rank, which to more reasonable minds simplifhjs the 
regulations of society, and by making an entirely arbi- 
trary rnle, covers all the conflicts of amour propre, and 
invidious personal comparison. But, unfortunately, self- 
comparison was the rule of liis life in this chapter of it. 
His peasant breeding did him no harm in his poetry, but 
it hariiuid him personally here, more than we can esti- 
mate, setting him entirely wrong in his relations to hia 
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follows. With an extraordinary bravado of cynical sciiti- 
nient, all the more extraordinary since it is ostensibly 
intended for no eye but his own, he begins a diaiy, in 
which he promises himself to ‘‘sketch every charactei 
that any way strikes me, to the best of my power, with 
aushrinking justice.” 1 think,” he adds, “ a lock and 
key security at least equal to the bosom of any friend 
whatever.” This was his unhappy mind in April of tlie 
.following year, after three months’ experience of Edin- 
burgh : but what his experience was in full, it is better, 
perhaps, lujt to inquire too closely. 'J1ie repression to 
which he subjected himself among his lino fiicnds, natu- 
rally demanded some outlet on the other side, ;ind this 
wa.s not difficult to find. Men vdio, though inferior to 
his new patrons, were yet much above his natural level 
of society, men on a par, perhaps, with the Ma.uchlinc 
wits who had given him his first step of social (ilevation 
and moral debasement, held their doors open to him with* 
a riotous welcome. He made up to himself among these 
jovial friends for the restraints of the more prtitentious 
circles. Two of tlumi who survived in his rt'gard and 
became his corresiioiidcnts afterwards, were masters in 
the High School ; but the profession of a schoolmaster 
was not a certificate of character in those days, nor has 
it, strangely ejiough, ever been held in so much respect 
north of the I'wced, in the home of popular education, as 
in the other part of the island. 

Burns left Edinburgh in May 1787. A letter of 
thanks to Dr. Blair for his kindness and hospitality has 
been preserved with the reply to it. Dr. Blair is very 
kind and even approving. “ Your situation, as you say, 
was indeed very singular,* he allows, “and in being 
brought out all at once from the shades of dce[)est misery 
to so great a share of public notice and observation, you 
had to stand a severe trial. J am happy that you have 
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stood it so well but lie gives the poet small encourage- 
ment to count upon his further acquaintance. "When 
you return, if you come this way, I will be ha 2 )py to see 
you, and to know concerning your future plans of life 
he says — not a very Wfirni invitation. Dr. lllair, too, is 
dishcarteoingly ready to allow that the brief day of glory 
is over. " You are now, I presume, to retire to a more 
inivate walk of life. . . . As you very jiroperly hint your- 
self, you ai'c not to be sur])i‘iscd if in your rural retreat, 
you do not find yourself surroundod with that glare of 
notice and applause which lias shone upon you,” he says. 
It was all over, the lamps extinguished, the audience 
gone; he himself had settled that it would be so, and he 
had no right to grumble if his friends assented; and as a 
matter of fact, it is evident that they did assent. 

In the midst of these jiainl’nl indications of the 
jangling of the chords which had been so melodious, we 
•may (|Uote one or two iileasanter ])oints in this brief 
Kdiiibnrgli career. "lie walked with mo in spring,** 
Diigald Stewart writes, "early in the morning to the 
Braid Jlills, wlani he charmed me still move by his 
])rivale conversation, than he had over done in company;^' 
th.'it is, Burns was once more himself in the fi'ce air, 
among tlie genial influences of nature, and in the society 
of one gentle spirit, iu)t at that momemt assuming the 
offensive guise of a jiatron. " lie was passionately fond 
of the Ixiauties of nature, and lie once told mo wlien 1 
was admiring a distant prospect, in one of our many 
walks, that the sight of so many smoking cottages gave a 
ph^asure to his mind which none could understand, who 
had not witnessed, like himself, the happiness and worth 
which they contained.’* This*' comes to us with a sense 
of relief and hap])y return to nature and truth, for which 
we are truly grateful. And here is another little picture, 
simple as a vignette, which shows us how the poet 
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appeared iu the eyes of a lame sliy hoy seated in a cornei 
ot one of the Edinhiirgli drawiiig-rooius, blnsliiiig yet 
happy in tlie out-of-tlic-way knowhidgci wlii( 3 li endless 
reading had given him. Ihirns had adininid certain 
verses attaclicd to an engraving: “He asked wliose the 
lines were, and it ch.'inced that nohedy hut myself re- 
membered that they occur iu a half- forgotten poem oC 
Langhornes, called by the unpromising title of the 
STiistico of reace.’ I whis])ered my information t(» a 
fiieiid prcisynt, who repeated it to Jhirns, who rewai<led 
n)e with a look and word whiidi, though of m( 3 re civility, 
1 received with great phiasure. . . . There was a strong 
ex])ression of sense and shrciwdness in all his lin(‘a.ments ; 
the eye alone, I think, indicated the poetical chjiracUT 
and tcinpcrament. It was large and of a dark cast, 
which glowed (I sjiy literally glowed) when he spoke 
with feelijig or interest. I never saw such another eye 
in a human head.” This is the descrijdion given by 
Walter Scott, then tiftcen yc{irs old, of his (jontemporary 
of twenty-seven, which was all the age Jhirns had as yet 
attained. 

» Among the many advices which were given to the 
poet at this moment, which was the turning-])oint in his 
career, there were sevc^ral wliich suggested a cIos(‘r appli- 
cation to pO(?try as the future occupation of liis life. 
“ Your lordship,” he writes, “ touches the darling chord 
of my lieart, Avlien you advise jne to lire my muse nt 
Scottish story and Scottisli .sc(iues.” To jAIrs. Dunlop, a 
kinder and more det'.ply interested counselor, he repciats 
almost the same wmrds. “ Scottish scenes and Scottish 
story are the themes I could wish to sing. 1 have no 
dearer aim tlian to liave*it in my ])owcr, nnplagued 
by the routine of business, for wliich heaven knows I 
am unfit enough, to make leisurely pilgrimages tlirough 
Caledonia ; to sit on the lields of lier batth's ; to wander 
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on the romantic banks of her rivers ; and to muse by the 
stately towers or venerable ruins, over the honoured 
abodes of her heroes. 

“But these live ull Utopian thoughts. I have dallied long 
(iiiough with lift*. ; it is time now to be in earnest ; I have a fond, 
an aged mollier to care for ; and some otluT bosom tics perhaps 
equally tender. . . . J guess that I shall clear lM*,t\veen two and 
tlirec hundred pounds by my authorship : with that sum I intend, 
so far as I may be said to have any intention, to return to my ohl 
acquaintance, tlie Yjlongh, and if I can meet with a lease hy which 
I can live, to commence farmer. I do not intend to giy^e up poetry ; 
l)(dng l)red to labour secures an indeq)ciidence, and the Muses are 
rny chief, some.times liave been my only enjoyment. If my practice 
second my rcisoliition, I shall liave powerfully at heart the serious 
husinoss of life ; hut while following my ]dough or building up my 
slacks, T shall cast a leisure glance to that dear, that only feature of 
my character which gave me tlie notice of my country.” 

IIo Imil been advised to write a tragedy ; to give up 
his tlieiiKiS of common life and turn liis attention towfirds 
more elevabid sulijects ; to abandon bis Scotch dialect, 
“Why sliould you, by using that^ limit the numlier of 
your admirers to those who understand th(5 Scottish, when 
you can ext(;nd it to all piii'sons of taste wlio understand 
the l^nglisli language V he is asked. 

“Ill my oj)iniun” (tlie speaker is Dr. Moore, the father of Sir 
John ]\Ioore, the author of Zduco, and many other hooks, in his day 
a man of some literary reputation), “ you should plan some larger 
work than any yon liave as yet attempted. I mean, reflect upon 
some projxT subject, and arrange the plan of it in your mind witli- 
out beginning to execute any part of it till you have studied most 
of tile best English poets, and read a little more of history. The 
Greek ami Tloiuan stories you can road in some abridgment, and 
soon become mastiu* of the most brilliant facts, wliicli must liiglily 
delight a poetical mind. You should also, and very soon ant//, 
become master of the lieallimi mythology, to which there arc ever- 
lasting allusions in all the i>octs, and which is in itself charmingly 
fanciful. Wliat will retpiire to be studi(;d with more attention is 
modern liistory, that is, the liistory of J^hance and Great Jhitain 
from the b(‘giiiiiiiig of Henry the Sevcjitlfs reign. 1 know’ very 
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well you lio-ve ti mind cai>al)lc of aitainhig knowlGilj^e Vy a sliorier 
process tliau is commonly used, and I am certain you are caj)al)le of 
making a better use of it, wlien attained, than is geneially done.” 

This was tlie approved recipe for making a man of 
letters in those days. Thus cultivated, wliat donht that 
a tragedy, a scries of didactic poems, or any other special 
j)erformance that might strike the fashion of the day, 
could bo produced at pleasure ? To Ihirns, who knew 
that he was already a ])oct, and had attained what none 
of these sa^^ advisers could reach to, it may he supposiMl 
that this advice was by no means welcome. The autliori 
ties treated him as a beginner, one who liad still his 
reputation to make. “ Take time ami leisure to improve 
your talents, for on any second production you give tlie 
world, yowv fate as a pod will very miieh iUpcndl' says J)r. 
lUair — as genial critics say now to a young novelist who 
has j)]’()duced tlic first three volumes, which are to hij the 
precursors of a liiiiidrcd. Ihirns does not seem to liav(j 
returned any disliiKit reply. I have the advice of some 
very judicious friends among the literati hero, hut with 
these I sometimes find it necessary to claim the privilege 
^f thinking for myself,” lie says to Mrs. Jhinlop, when he 
infoims her that it is his intention to return to "his old 
accpiaintance the plough.” And it is to the immortal 
(iredit of Ihirns’s good sense that ho never appears to 
liave thought of taking up poetry as a tiade. To roam 
about the country and study Scotch scenes and liistori(3al 
incidents for the purpose of writing poems about them 
for the luviiket, never seems to have entered into his 
head. He had thought for some time of the JCxciso, 
which seems to have been a service somehow attrm^tive 
to men who had otherwise* failed in life, or who had no 
opening to more lucrative work nboiit this period. A 
gaug'ir has never been a po])ular character, yet, for some 
reason or otliei*, young Scotclimen, desirous to make a step 
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out of the class of artizaiis or siuall tradesmen, seem to 
liave I'og.arded it with favourable eyes, perhaps because it 
recpiiriul little j)V(ivious traininjj;, and still involved a spice 
of afl venture. And Thirns does 7iot seem to have con- 
sidered that there was anytliing dero^^atory in it. That, 
or a farm, perhaps both toj^ether, the one su])])lenienting 
the ()th('T — but not the strug^^les of a poor author, or an 
artificial tradii of j)oelical manufactures. Tliesci were the 
days of Grub Street, when young writers w'ent up to 
London witli a, h'W pounds in their pocHad/S and a bundle 
of MSS., and flung themselves on the world blindly with 
the intention of living by \vhat they called “the ]\ruse.” 
Tliis is evidently what many of liis ex))ected 

from Iiurns, and, wo r(*])eat, it is the greatest credit to 
him that he never thought of adopting such an occupation. 

l)Ut all these recommendations, and the moderate 
friendliness which assured him, “if you are ])assing this 
way,*' that “ 1 shall bo happy to see you,’* and the morti- 
fied consciousness that this brilliant moment in liis life 
was over, and tliat nothing remained, did not tend to 
increase liis ha])piness. He made two ex|)editions — one 
into the Highlands, the other to the south of ScothiiKi, 
with com]>anions of, as a])pears, no elevating order, and 
with a bittmiiess in his heart that found vent in foolish 
(wnicisin, and somelinies in r(^proacll(^s a-ddrcissed to tlie 
great and rich, and anticipations of “ illiberal abuse, and 
perhaps coiit(nii])tuous neglect.** Hut yet, wherever he 
went, he was received with honour and enthusiasm. A 
bitter and jealous fellow-traveller, who could not nnder- 
stand why Ihiriis sliould be bettor received than himsedf, 
no doubt liclped to exaggerate liis uncomfortable frame 
of mind. The two dealt deflance round them, wrote re- 
hell ions verst'.s oil inn windows, and angry epigrams, and 
got very little enj’oynient out of their journey. At 
one house he just missed Mr. Dundas, the dispenser of 
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Scottish patronage at tJio time ; and at another, Air. 
-Addington, afterwards l*rime Minister, was ex])eAited,b()tli 
of whom might have been of use to tlio poet — but in 
botli cases the jealous temper of liis tr.'n'elling eom]>{inioii 
hurried him away. Air. Addington, howeveu*, fiirjiislK's a 
whimsical addition to the history at this point, lie had 
been invited to meet Jhiriis, of whose poetry he \va.s a 
great admirer, and not coming, sent a sonnet in his ])la(^e, 
complimenting the ‘"ju'ide of Scotia’s favoured ]dains” 
and reeonmiendiug to liim a pliilosopliical supeu-iority to 
fate, in lines which would be ciuol if they wore not so 
ludicrous — 

“ VVlifit fhniigli each iiiorniiig sees tliee rise to toil, 

TlionAi Plenty on thy cot no hlessini^ sliowors, 

Yet Independenee cdieers tliee with her sinilci, 

And Fancy streovs thy moorland with Iut tlo\v(n*a ; 

And dost thou blame the impartijil will of lu^aveii, 
Untaught of life the good and ill to scan ; 

To thee the liluse’s choicest wreath is giv(‘n, 

3b tliee the genuine dignity of man. 

Then to the want of worldly g(‘Mr resigned, 

Be grateful for llio wealth of thy cxhaiislless mind.” 

• Air. Addington’s mind was ovklenlly not exlianst- 
loss” like the poet’s, whom he congratulates, in tlie. way 
of verse, and probably Ikirns, if put to it, would hav(i 
])referred his own estate to that of the writer of tiicsc 
iK^artless lines. ‘"Depart in peace, l)e ye warmed ami 
fed,” was never said with more callous cyuicisut. C()wp(3r, 
who was in no special need, got a pension of three 
hundred a year a little while later. WJiat would jjot 
that, or the half of it, have heou to Burns ! But at all 
events he need not liave been congralulaled ii])()ii a 
poverty w\iic\i it was so eisy to xelkive. ttneh compli- 
ments hear a wonderful resemblance to insults. 

. He returned to Edinburgh in the following autumn : 
but liis day was over. Though he remained there (ive or 
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six months, he seems to have seen no more fine company. 
He was perliaps more at home on the low(ir level, whicli 
yet was a higher level than that upon which he was 
born. It was during this time tliat he indulged in the 
sentimental flirtation which produced his letters to 
(Jlarinda, a foolish ei)isode in a not very wise life. There 
was a great deal of nonsense, no doubt, botli written and 
said ; Init then love-letters are always nonsense to impar- 
tial lookers on, and tlie general style of composition was 
very different then from now. Burns was always some- 
wliat high-flown, partly from his natural temper, partly 
from liis pejisant breeding; but there can be little doubt 
that there was genuine passion as well as a great deal of 
artificial sentiment in this strange chaj)ter of his life, 
'fhe man who wrote — 

“ Had we never loved so kindly, 

IJad we never loved so blindly, 

Never met and never parted. 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted,” 

must have ineant what he said. But then lie had the 
faculty, not exclusively possessed by poets, of being cpiitb 
sincere and quite impassioned in two cases at the same 
time. 

He left Edinburgh finally in the beginning of 1788, 
having passed two winters there, one of tliem in the full 
lieyday of popularity, the other in the cold shade. With 
Burns, as with most other people, the permanent tenor 
of circumstances })re vailed, and after the moment of ti’i* 
um])h he had to fall back upoii his natural friends. That 
these natural friends were men of some education, ought 
to have been a gain to him; that it was not so was 
probably due to the very principle tliat brought them 
together, a love of the coarsest convivial pleasures. He 
speaks sonicwliere, in a moment of sober sadness, of 
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“ tliat savage hospitality which kicks a iTiau down with 
strong liquors” Still it would bo laud to bhuiio tlie 
jovial schooliiinstors for tlio waste f)f ])ossibilily tiiid 
character which his seciond winter in Ediiibuigli seems 
to have involved. In all such miserable concatenations 
of circuinstaucc we arc too apt to blame the secondary 
personages involved, the ‘‘bad company'’ which “leads 
away ” the individual in whom we ai*o interesk^d. Ihit 
this is poor idiilosophy. No man is led away whose 
will is agaipst going, and it is fit that each should ])ear 
his own burden. His poetry had ])roduced him a litll(i 
rortune of about (the authorities agrc'c in saying) £500, 
of which he gave £180 to his brothca* (iil])ert to enable 
him to go on with his farm, and apparently to form a 
sort of provision for tluiir mother. This mon(‘y, “ the 
consolation of a few solid guineas,” seems to have b(^en 
all his Edinburgh experiences brought liim. l>ut for this 
“I could almost lament,” he says, “the time that a 
momentary acquaintance with wealth and splendour put 
me so much out of conceit with tlie sworn companions 
of my road through life, insignificance and ])overtv.” 
There can be little doubt th.at a sense of failure and 
downfall, and bitter perception that his social success was 
momentary, and that no real change liad happened in his 
life, was in his mind ever after. And he had derived no 
advantage to counterbalance this from the advices and 
comments of those elegant critics who were sup])oscd to 
be the dispensers of fame. It is curious, indeed, to 
observe the similarity of his experience and that of 
Cowper in respect to the criticisms and emendations to 
which their poetry was subject. At one of the country 
houses which Burns visited after his Edinburgh sojourn, 
he was asked “whether the Edinburgh literati had 
mended bis poems by tlioir criticisms.” “Sir,” snid be, 
“ these gentlemen remind me of some spinners in my 
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conn try, Avlio spin their thread so line that it is neitlier 
lit lor W(3ft nor woof.” The reader will he amused by 
comparin<y wn'tli this epigrammatic summary of the criti- 
cism of the xieriod (Jowper’s ]>rotest against it. It is 
nee(lK‘ss to recall to him how unlike the two men and 
their works were; but in this 3‘espect they are at one. 
Cowper’s much more decided and lengthy expression of 
indignation was called forth by an impertinence, the 
alteration of a line in his “ Homer,” by some accidental 
revise*,!* of tlie manuscript.” 

“ 1 <li(l Tiot write the line thut has hnen taniporod with hasl.ily 
or without lino attoiitiou to the construction of it, and wliat ap[)(‘arcd 
to me its only nuirit is in its present state entirely annihilated. I 
know that the cars of modern verse-writers are delicaUj to an excess, 
and their readers are troubled W'itli the same stpieamisliness as 
tluMnselvcs, so that if a line does not run as smooth as ([iiicksilver 
they are oUemhid. A critic of the present day serves a poem as a 
cook serves a dead turkey, when she fastens the legs of it to a ])ost 
and draws out all tlie sinews. For.this we may tliank Tope, ; but 
unless we could imitate liini in the closeness and compactness of 
his exj)iv.ssion, as well as in the smoothness of his niimhers, we 
luul better drop the imitation, wliich serves no other purpose than 
to emasculate and weaken all we write. Give me a manly rough 
line, with a <leal of meaning in it, rather than a whole ])oein fiijl 
of musical periiKls that luive nothing hut their oily smoothness to 
recommend them. 

“1 have said thus much because I have just ihiislied a much 
lonj^e.T pi)em Ilian the last, which our commuii friend will receive 
by the same in(‘.ssenger that has the charge of tliis letter. Tn that 
poem ihere are many lines wliicJi an car so nice as the gentleman’s 
who niad(; tlie ahove-iiieiitioiied alteration would undoubtedly con- 
demn, and yet (if I may be jiermittcd to say it) they caiimd be 
made smoother without being the worse for it. There is a I'tmgh- 
ncss on the plum Avhic,h nobody that understands fruit would nil) 
oir, tliongh the plum would be much more polished without it. 
But, lest I tire you, 1 will only add that I wisli you to guard me 
from all such nualdling, assuring yon that I always write a.s 
smoothly as I can ; but that 1 never did, m*,ver will, sacrifice the 
spirit or sense of a passage to the sound of it.” 

Thus tlio two great revolutionaries made their protest 
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The one, with wondorriil spirit and vigoin* Ihi* so geiitlo a 
man, in words; tlio otlier with a laiigli, a v)ot only, l>nt a 
sturdy disregard o[*all the criticisms of this kind to wliich 
ho was subjected, and all the counsels rouiuhid upon 
tliese criticisms, wdiich is more telJing tlian veihal re- 
monstrance. Jleforo we (piit this subject, ^y^) miiy nole, 
what is a very pleasant fact to meet with, that C\)\v\KiV 
and Ihirns, though they never met, laid at least encoun- 
tered eacli other in the sjurit, in tiuu'r poems, and with 
mutual understanding and ai)prcciaLion. “ 1 have read 
Unnis’s poems,” (k)Wper twites to his friend IMi'. Jlose, 
wlio seems to have sent them to liini, ^‘and Jiave ]*(*,ad 
them twice; and though they be wrillen in a lan- 
guage that is new to me, and many of them on subjects 
niiieli inlerior to the authors ability, I think tlieni on the 
whole Ji very extraordinary production. Jle is, I believe, 
the only ])oet these kingdoms have pindiiced hi a low 
rank of life since Sliakspeare (T should rathm* say since 
Prior), who need not be indebted for any ])art of Ids 
praise to a charitable consideration of Ids origin and the 
disadvantages under which lie lias laboured.' It will be 
a^pity if he slionld not liereafter divest him.s(‘ir of l>a.r- 
barisni, and content liinuself with writing j)iire Knglish, 
in which he appears perfectly fpialified to excel.” 

This last objection was of course entiudy reasonable 
fiojii Cowper’s ])()ijit of view, thongli imprac-tieable from 
that of Ihiriis; but the compliimmt ])aid to iiim is as 
liigh as any one could desire. Jhirns, on the otlim’ band, 
generally carried Cowpers “Task” in his pocket, and 
“took it out wdieii he found himself in a lonely road, or 
in a brewhoiise, where he liad to wait sometimes to 
'gauge the hrowst.' He ebriched the margins of the 
copy he used with notes critical and conimendalory, and 
fvom the numhev of the marks and the Irequency of the 
praise, it appears that the English bard was a great 
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rjivourite.” ‘‘Is not the ‘Task* a glorious poem?” lie 
says to Mrs. Duiilo]). “ The relij^ioii of the ‘ Task/ l)atin|» 
a few scira])s of Calvinistic divinity, is the religion of God 
and Nature, the religion that exalts, that ennobles man.” 

It is scarcely necessary for our ])urpose to dwell on 
the after-part of llunis’s life in detail, lie returned to 
Ayrshire after the disappoinlinents of Edinburgh, and 
married his bonnie Jean — an act for which he apologised 
iinxiously to all his corr<‘S])ondents, but to which he seems 
to have been bound in honour and also indove : for he 
loved her at least as well as any of the otluir objects of 
his roving aif(K;tions. To s])eculate upon tlie inlliuiiice 
that a wife of liigher class and stronger jirinciple iniglit 
have had upon him is entirely vain. The instances are 
very few in which a good wife, or anything else, has had 
])Ower enough to turn a man from dissipation when it has 
got full -hold of him ; and he was still a ploughman, full 
of tlie pride, the brag, tlie deffanco which, far more than 
natural roughness of manners, disgust and repel the more 
delicately bred. lie would probably havcj broken the 
woman’s heart who bad been dazzled by his poetry and 
eloquence, and liked his home not more but less for hbr 
superiority. Tlicre can, we think, bo little doubt indeed, 
liowever injurious to a woman’s pride it may be to say it, 
that a cultivated wife, or one who shares his intellectual 
interests, is by no means necessary to the happiness of a 
man of genius. The old-fashioned institution of a good, 
simple, worslii])ping woman, tolerant and uncritical, is 
perhaps better for him — or, at least, ho is pretty sure to 
think so : an opinion in which the great mass of men who 
have no genius will agree. Ihirns, after his marriage, 
settled at Ellisland, near Duhifries ; a beautiful situation, 
but, it is said, indifrerent land. “ You have chosen like 
a poet, not like a farmer,” some one is reported to have 
said to him ; yet he must, one would suppose, have been 
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rable to judge, and lie carefully records the oiu'iiioii of an 
old fanner whom ho took with him to inspect the place. 
It turned out badly, however, whether because the laud 
was bad, or the farmers mind not sudicieutly given to it; 
and he applied to be appointed to active service in the 
Excise, his commission for which had been given him 
some time before. It was an occui)ation wliicli involved 
mucli moving about, and a considerable amount of 
adventure, and would not seem to liave been uniileasing 
to him. One of the incidents of Ins life, which Icfl to a 
very foolish act and some trouble, will show tlie exciting 
character of tlio work at this stormy period. “ A sus- 
picious-looking brig” apjieared in the Solway, and Burns 
and liis fellow-olliccrs boarded and look ber, an exploit 
wliieli must have S(it the poet’s pulses in motion, lie 
bought the guns with which the vessel was furnished, and 
sent them with a letUjr to the Fi'ciich Legislative Assem- 
bly, rccpiosting them to accept tlie present as a maik of 
his admiration and sympathy.” liobert Burns, poet, to 
tli(} Ereiicli nation ! The braggadocio was sublime ; hut 
an occupation iu which such litthi incidents oeeuvred 
could not he altogether disagreeable to a nature cra\'ing 
excitement. 

Of course, this foolish offering was stopped, and the 
sender got into trouble enough to oblige liim to write an 
almost abject letter to Mr, Graham of Eintry, api’jealing 
to him as a husband and fatlier to save him i'rom dis- 
missal. This is a very sad production ; and to henr him 
describing the accusations against him as “ the dark 
iusmuatioiis of hellish groundless envy,” is not less sad. 
The wild excitement raised by the Ereneh Bevolution 
excuses, no doubt, a great deal of this folly ; and we can- 
not be surprised that Burns, with his bitter sense of his 
own failure to keep his footing among the great (strangest 
of all contradictions of the theory of eq^uality — for why 
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sliould he have cared more about the society of dukes and 
duchesses if they were no better than ploughmen and 
milkmaids?), should have felt with double force the fire 
of the excitement wliich turned the wisest heads. But 
there is something which wounds us in the feverish and 
ostentatious folly of revolutionary sympathy, conjoined 
with the equally feverish hysterical protest of devout 
attachment ” to the British Constitution, when his conduct 
was called in question. No doubt it was “ thae moving 
things caM wife and weans” which prompted!^ his alarm ; 
but we should be glad to have heard less of them in such 
conjunctures. 

Before this last stage, however, three years had passed 
at the farm of Ell island, in which much poetry was 
written. He had engaged heart and soul in the collec- 
tion of songs for Johnson’s Scots Jlhtsical Museum before 
he left Edinburgh. Some years hiter he took the same 
warm and eager interest in a similar collection set on foot 
l)y Thomson. Eor these two publications he wrote a large 
number of songs of differing degrees of merit, for wdiich 
he proudly refused all remuneration. Two purely pociti- 
cal scenes, of whi(di his wife gives an account, instances 
of the way in which his subject possessed him, as Avell as, 
in one case, of the profound emotion out of wliich utter- 
ance came, are to be found in the story of this later 
])eriod. Tn the beginning of the October of 1789, Burns 
liad been very merry. He had \vritten AVillie brew’d a 
peck o’ iuaut,” of wliich Ih’incijial Shairp, with soniewliat 
comic gravity, says, “ If bacchanalian songs are to be 
written at all, this certainly must be pronounced ‘ the 
king anuiiig them a’ ;’ ” but^as the month drew near a 
melancholy anniversary, the death of that Highland Mary 
whom we know so little of, and who had in reality so 
much less share in his life than many another, he was 
observed hy his wife “ to grow sad about something, and 
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to wander solitary on the banks of the Nith, and about 
his farmyard, in the extremest agitation of mind nearly 
the whole night. He screened himself on the lee-side of 
a corn-stack from the cutting edge of tlie night wind, and 
lingered till approacliing dawn wiped out the stars one by 
one.” When at last his anxious wife (who, let us hope, 
was not aware what anniversary it was) persuaded him 
to come in, he sat down and put upon paper his visionary 
sorrow, in versos so pathetic, that no critic has ever 
ventured toireckon them otherwise tlian among the most 
beautiful that Burns ever wrote : — . 

“ Tliou lingering stfir, with Jess’ning ray, 

That lov’st to greet the early morn, 

Again Ihou usherVt in Hie day 
My Mary from my soul was torn. 

O Alary ! dear departed shade ! 

Where is thy jilace of blissful rest ? 

Se(*.st tliou tliy lover lowly laid I 

llear’st thou the groans that rend his bronst ?” 

It IS of the natim*, of a poet, and even had he not 
been a poet, it was of the nature of Burns, to feel every- 
thing tliat aifcctcd him with as much fervour and force as 
if nothing had ever afh^cted him before. Tlio other side 
of his iiisjiiration affords an equally characteristic scene. 
Burns had recoinmcndod to Caj)tain Grose, the antiquary, 
to include old Alloway Kirk in the sketches ho was 
making for puhlicatioii. The visitor suggested that Burns 
should -write a poem to accomiiauy the sketch, and the 
seed fell into good ground. 

“ The poem ” — we quote from Principal Sliairp, wlio 
is tlae last to teB the talc — “ was the work of one day, 
of which Mrs. Burns retainefl a vivid recollection. Her 
husband had spent the most part of the day by the river- 
side, and in the afternoon she joined him with her two 
children. He was busily engaged ‘ crooning to himser;* 
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and Mrs. Burns, perceiving that her presence was an 
interruption, loitered behind with her little ones among 
the broom. Her attention was presently attracted by the 
strange and wild gesticulations of the bard, who was now 
seen at some distance. He was reciting very loud, and 
Avith tears rolling down his cheeks, the animated verses 
which ho had just conceived : — 

‘ Now, Tiini, 0 Tam ! had thae been queans, 

A’ plump and strapx)in’ in their toons.* 

t 

“ "1 wish ye had^scen him," said his wife, ' he Avas in 
such ecstasy tliat ll)e tears were hai)pi]ig doAvn his 
cheeks." . . . The poet having committed the verses to 
writing on the tox) of his sod-dyke above the Avater, 
came into the house and read them immediately in high 
triumxdi at the fireside.” In this sudden heat of impulse 
one of his greatest and most sustained efforts Avas pro- 
duced. He had neither throAvu off barbarism,” nor 
prepared himself for the comi)osition of something great 
by a study of all the best models, the stories of the Greek 
and Latin mythology, and the events of modern history, 
as his advisers had urged u})oii him. But here, in 'a 
111 omen t, Avritteii on the tox> of Iiis sod-dyke, and read hot 
Iroin his gloAving mind by his fireside half-au-liour after, 
came something Avliich no critic could mend — which 
critics indeed, in the exercise of a wise discretion, have 
never attcmxited to do anything but praisa 

Burns avus about three years in Ellisland, and Avheri 
he gave up this last unfortunate essay in farming, 
removed to Dumfries, and liencetortli eonliued himself to 
his work of hkxcLse ollicer. His Avhole life is recorded in 
brief sums of time. Two ye&rs here, three there, five in 
Dumfries, Avhich was the last and saddest chapter of all, 
He had left all the little money his poems brought him 
in the cold soil of Ellisland, and henceforward had nothing 
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but his small salary as an Exciseman (fifty pounds a year, 
he repeatedly says ; seventy, we are told, when in active 
service) to live upon. For his songs lie proudly refused 
to take any payment, and he appears to have been taken 
at his word by everybody concerned. No other edition 
of his collected works seems to have been called for, 
notwithstanding the universal enthusiasm they had called 
forth ; so that the five hundred pounds whitJi he brought 
from Edinburgh represented all that his genius did for 
him in this*way. And of that he got little good. Many 
a hard word has been said about^the inloiior post in 
which Scotland permitted her greatest poet to earn his 
children’s bread and to die: but liad his friends been 
steadfast enough to push him onward to a bettor grade, 
there was less harm than has been supposed in tlie 
Excise. This seems to luive been his own ambition, and 
would have contented him fully ; hut perhaps his foolisli 
exul)eranccs in the way of j^olitics, his toasts instead of 
Pitt '' to a better man George Wasliington,’’ Ids present 
of guns to the French Convention, and. other such un- 
necessary and undignified demonstrations of wounded 
flride and revolt, made his advancement impossible. 
There is little doubt that he was, as he says, “ devoutly 
attached to the British Constitution,’’ and as loj^al as 
there was need to be. But he was an injured (he thought) 
and disapi)oiiitod man, injured by being poor and a poe(., 
and by the received fictions of social life, which made 
dukes and carls more great than he. It is impossilile to 
doubt that he meant no more than this — and probably ho 
would have said much loss, Imt for t\\e excitouent of all 
those wild assemblies in wdiich the rude wits of the 
countryside drew the poet "out for their own entortaiii- 
ment, and led him by tlieir ap]>lauses and incitements to 
wilder and wilder rashness of speech. The foolish epi- 
grams and broken verses whicli were born of this period 
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(as well as many most beautiful and touching poems) 
are the mere poetic froth of a harassed and perturbed 
mind, and as such should bo swept altogether out of 
recollection. It is not thus that we desire to take leave 
of Burns. 

Fortunately he never attempted any tragedy, as his 
cultivated advisers had suggested ; but it is said that he 
had thought of a subject for a drama, to be called “ Bob 
M'Qucchan’s Elshin.” Tin's was to be founded upon a 
popular legend of Eobert Bruce. That hero, according to 
the story, when dcfc^ifed on the water of Cairn, had the 
heel of his boot loosened in his flight, and appealed to 
Eobert M^Queohan to fix it — wlio to make sure ran his 
awl (or elsliin) nine inches up the king’s heel. This 
does not seem a very promising subject for a dramatic 
poem, and Burns fortunately never went farther than to 
mention tlio notion to his friends. Ilis only attempt at 
dramatic composition was the "‘Jolly Beggars,” about 
wliich a great many critics have expressed unbounded 
enthusiasm. We ^ are unable to join in these universal 
plaudits, and we believe that now-a-days few enthusiasts 
for BunivS care to do more than repeat the conventional 
praises of this wild fragment. Its vigour is umpicstion- 
able, but there is little constructive power, and only the 
most primitive daubs of character. M. Tainc considers 
it the chef-d'muvre of the iioet, and devotes several pages 
to the discussion of its sentiiiKuits and personages. 
“ J’espere que voila du style franc, et quo le poete n\',st 
pas petite bouche,” he says ; but these qualities by them- 
selves, however valuaUe, do not make poetical merit. 

^ There must always be, wc presini.e, however ago and expericnco may 
modify natnre, a certain inability on tlie part of a woman to appreciate 
the more riotous forms of mirtli, and that robust freedom in uiorals which 
bolder mimls admire. It is a disability which nothing can abolish, nnd 
wc Fast (*11 to forcstal criticism by avowing it. In such matters the reader 
will judge for himself how much our opinion is worth. 
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In this particular, vicious sentiment need not tell more 
tlian virtuous, in our opinion, and the confined atmosjdienj 
of " l^oosic Nansie’s,” is to ourselves as much iniiuior in 
art as it is in wliolesomeness to the country freshness 
which is Burris’s true atmosphere. His ^^reiit (jlfort in 
narrative poetry, " Tam o* Slianter,” is more worthy, w('. 
tliink, of the universal praise bestowed ui)ou it, <hou<^Ii 
we a^rce to a large extent in Mr. Carlyle s less elevated 
esthnate. In neither of these poems is tlui heiirt a])p(‘jiled 
to at all, nrjr any hut the lower faculties of the inuigina- 
tion. Tam indeed, lingering in the alehouse, putting olT 
as long as possible his severance from its delights, hut 
when once fairly started, retaining enough of the warmth 
witliin him to present a courageous, muddled, hunioroiis 
front to fate, afraid of nothing, — 

“ Wliiles holding fast liis glide blue bonnet, 

Whiles crooning ower some auld Scots sonnc't,’^ 

is as luminous a picture as could he of the Scottish 
peasant as distinguished From others of liis kind, with his 
touch of rude poetic possibility, and the lurking fun 
tvliich is never altogijther absent from his musings. 
Sanclio Panza would have seen no vision in Alloway 
Kirk, though he would have been as reluctant to leave 
his inn, and would have can ied as many liottles under 
his belt as any man. But w’^e cannot 2)retond to he ini- 
iwessed by tlu», witches’ dance, even though Sir Walter 
Scott answers for it that "it is at once ludicrous and 
liorrihle.” The horrible is the merest artifice, and wo do 
not in reality care a straw for accessories so manifestly 
theatrical as the " coffins ” standing " round like open 
presses,” and the dissccA’ing-xoom furnituie on the tahles ; 
a comparison, for instance, with Goethe’s Aveird assembly 
of the same kind will show at once the inferiority of^the 
picture. Faust’s backward retreat of terror and disgust 
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wlien he sees " a little red mouse ” leap from the mouth 
of his prcitty 2)artncr is such a touch of diabolical genius 
as Enrns lias no jn'ctension to equal. But, on the oilier 
liand, Tam is entirely out of the possibilities of the great 
GeTinan. His round -eyed wonder, the warmth of the 
whisky in him, the humour of his muddle-headed specta- 
torship, not in tlio least imiiressed by this horror,” 
which the critics have discovered, is in its way unapjiroacli- 
ahle. We can imagine him laughing under his breath as 
he sjuirs the faithful Meg along the darkling road with all 
that' wild train at his heels. In Ids tipsiness and pawky 
siinjilicity and sense of the real underneath the imagina- 
tive, he is never a bit afraid, nor does the iioet rejiresent 
liini as being so. “ Tam kcnd what was what fu’ bra-wly,” 
and cared no more for " Aidd Nick in shape of beast ” than 
Cuvier did. Tliis wo think entirely dc^irives the poem of 
that liold upon tlie imagination which the supernatural, 
seriously intendcfl, ought always to 2)Ossoss. But Bums, 
who wrote it with tears of mirth hap^iing down his 
checks,” meant nothing but fun, or we are greatly mis- 
taken, and fully attained all the effect he aimed at. 

Several of his most beautiful songs were the product 
of these last ^^(‘ars, along with a great many others which 
were little worthy of his great name, and which it seems 
a pity to preserve at all. ‘‘John Anderson, my jo ” is, 
however, lino enough for the severest critic. Many a 
glowing image of youthful love he has left us, the b(*st 
of them as delicate and j)ure in their passion as ever 
lyrics w'cre; and here the circle of fervid verse is com- 
j)leted by the most j)erfect utterance of old and faitliful 
affection. 


"John Anderson, my jo, John, 
We clmnb the hill Iheghhcr ; 
And nioiiy a canty day, .J(»lin, 
WeVe had wi’ ane auither : 
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Now we maun totter down, John, 

Blit hand in hand we’ll go, 

And sleep thegither at the foot, 

John Anderson, my jo.” 

Tlie end of most lives is sad : cither the speed of the 
CHiTcnt as it approaches the Adi conveys a seiis(3 of tragic 
liasfce and desperation such as are insci]inral)]e from our 
ideas of a sudden ending, or the stagnation of old age 
waiting for its release, appals and chills our hearts. In 
either sensQ tlic concluding chapter is sad. In Burns’s 
case it was doubly so : for the iniserahlc feeling of a life 
tlirowu away and wast('d, adds to tlie almost intolerable 
pang with which we sec a man in tlio fnlness of his 
powers swe])t along, dissatisfied, embittered, disai)pointed, 
out of the world, wliiidi he still iniglit have been so cap- 
able of serving. Everything in tliose last j^oars suggests 
the image of a wild torrent, llowiiigciuiolcor every moment 
towards the precipice over whicli it must disappear in 
clouds of angry foam. Tie vindicated his Ixjtter naturii 
only by tlie wretchedness which ovcrwhelniod him at 
CA'ciy moment of thouglit, a wretchedness from whicli he 
a as glad to escape into the continual excitemeut of dis- 
sipations quite unworthy of him. lie had many excuses 
— Ids life of coiistaiit mo vcineut, riding ov(u* ten parishes, 
with now and then an enc.ouiiler with smugglers, or siudi 
an adventure as that which made him imrster of the gnus 
of the smugglers’ brig — and the ])opiilarity ho had at- 
tained among all the jovial sjiirits of the district — offered 
a linndrod tern jilations. ^ '"Erom tlie castle to the cottage, 
every door ilew open at his a])proacli; and the old system 
of liospitality then nourishing, rendered it difficult for tlie 
most soberly-inclined guest*to rise from any man’s board 
ill the same trim that he sat down to it. The farmer, if 
Burns was seen passing, left his reapers and trotted Jy 
the side of Jenny Geddes (his mare) until ho could pia*- 
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siiade the bard tliat the day was hot enough to demand 
an extra libation. If he entered an inn at midniglit, 
after all the inmates were in bed, the news of his arrival 
circulated from the cellar to the garret; and ere ten 
minutes had elapsed the landlord and all his guests were 
assembled round tlie ingle, the largest punch-bowl was 
luoduced, and 

‘ Be ours to-iiiglit — who knows what comes to-morrow ? * 

was the language of every eye in the circle tliat welcomed 
him. The highest gentry of the neighbourhood, when 
bent on special merriinent, did not think the occfision 
complete unless tlie wit and eloquence of Burns were 
called in to enliven their carousals.” 

This latter class failed him, however, at the end. 
We do not pnitend to believe tluit there were any quali- 
ties in the IJumfrii^ssliire gentry which would have made 
their notice an instrument of sjdvation to the poet ; but 
so far as tliey were of use in keeping him to decorum 
they failed liiiii at his greatest need. Not that this was 
to be woiuhucd at. A man who, after dinner, was cap- 
able of insulting rudeness to a lady in her own drawing- 
room, was a dfingerous acquaintance, and even his best 
friends shrank from the risk. And a man who openly 
committed hims(df by approval of revolutionary senti- 
ments, by syinpatliy with rebels against the English crown, 
and adversaries to it, could scarcely hope for advancement 
in the Governmont service. Thus the clouds closed in 
around lum, and there seemed no opening from wlicnce 
succour would come. 

He died at thirty-s(iven. Had he died ten years earlier 
his reputation would scarcely have been less, and he would 
have escaped a great deal of misery ; hut it is not for us 
to reckon with Providence. Even if we hesitate to accept 
Mr. Carlyle’s conclusion that he was the greatest man of 
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his generation, the one most fit to rule and command, we 
may nevertheless allow tliat ho was by far tlie greatest 
poet. Cowper is placed beside liim in the bead-roll be- 
cause, so distant as they were from each other, they both 
helped — or rather, they wrought between them — tlie 
}>ermanent enfranchisenicnt of poetry, her right to see 
things as they were, and to express herself as she pleased, 
in whatsoever manner liked her, reserving her power to 
touch tlie innermost soul, whether she went back to lift 
the mantle of Milton, or picked up a homelj'' medium of 
utterance on the roadside. No harp, no lute was longer 
nec(^ssary. Wo got rid of the antique attendance of “ the 
Muse.” A now lifii and a new freedom came into the 
language, and the bondage of Pope, and precedent, and 
the b(*,st models, was loosed iroin the soul. Burns died 
in 179G — Cowj)er not till 1800. It would be hard to 
say wliicli life was most tried, most unfortunate, most 
sad. Had eith(?.r man — he who stormed liis lif(» out in 
mid-career, or he who drank out all tlie dregs of mournful 
age — known how to rule liis own spirit, liuw diHerent 
might have been the record! But Cowper had the excuse 
oT mental disease : wlnn-eas no apology can be made for 
Burns, exce])t that which pity makes for the victim ot a 
defective will in all cmaimstances. This fatal dciliciency 
equalises all liiiman qualities, and makes the man of genius, 
alas ! only a little more luckless, not better, tlian tlie 
veriest fool. 


IxOTiETiT Burns, born 1759 ; died 1796. 

Poems published in Kilmavnock, 1786. 

2d Ediiiou in Edinburgh* with additions, 1787. 

3d Edition, with Tam o’ Sliiiiiter, etc., 1793. 

4tli „ „ „ 1794. 

E<liiion published after his death by Dr. Curi-ie, with letters, 
1800. 
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LITERATURE IN SCOTLAND BEFORE BURNS. 

The Edinburgli of Ibirns’s day is a somewhat difTicult 
study for the inquirer. It is represented by a numb(‘r 
of notable persons, of whom there are, however, pictures 
so different that we scarcely know whicli to adopt. All 
the biographers of Ihiriis represent him as seduced from 
the calm delights of a reilned society, into the jovial 
underciuTont of tavern life, where third-rate men and 
vulgar joys swept him away out of a better career. And 
when we turn on one hand to the books and periodicals 
of the time, to the languishing periods of the “ Man of 
Feeling,^* and the weak Addison-and-watcr of the Mirrdr 
and the Lounger, this view of the situation has a certain 
support. But on the other hand Sir Walter Scott, and 
later. Lord Cofdvburn in his liccolledions, unfold before 
us a society so outspoken and so homely, so tolerant of 
the easier vices, so ready to forgive everything that had 
fun and s^iirit involved in it, that we are bewildered and 
cannot tell what to think. Could Nicol and Carmichael 
and th(j Crochallan Club, to which several of Burns's 
biographers attribute all his dissipations, have been more 
riotous and merry than that assembly, periodical and un- 
changing, in whicli Counsellor Bleydell was found at high 
jinks by Colonel ]Mannering? But then the “Man of 
Feeling ” would have been as much out of place in such 
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an assembly as the grave English soldier Iiimsclt', who did 
not know what to make of it. JEeiiiy Mackenzie, the 
author of this book, was the representative of Edinburgh 
at tliat inomeiit in the held of Idles leltres. lie was a 
poet after his kind ; lie had written tragedies, lie was the 
author of the sentimental romance of the period, and he 
WTXs also its favourite critic and essayist. Most curious 
is the picture he presents to us. I^cvcr was Edinburgh 
more individual, never perhaps was slie so jovial. The 
town was Sull of remarkable men, whose names were 
known all over the world — and of scarcely less remark- 
fible women, whose Ion inols, and whose daring opinions 
and ways, were known at least overall Edinburgli. Lord 
Cocklinrn affords half-a-dozen sketelies of old ladies, old 
in his time, who must have been in full bloom in the days 
of Burns, whose strong and racy individuality it xvould 
be hard to match anywJiere. A more racy or less mim- 
mouthed society could scaretdy bo. 

Perhaps ihe circles into wdiich Burns fell, among men 
upon whom the gravity of age had stolen, the Bobertsons 
and Blairs, tlui g(M\tle blind poc^t Blacklock, so llueiit in 
ferse, with his little band of pupils — and even Dugald 
Stewart himself, the most suave of profcjssors, a man who 
was good and gentle by temperament, and in whose pre- 
sence we fec;l sure no riot could have? been possible — had 
more seriousness, if not more culture than belong(‘d to 
the strong and gay, and somewhat reckless and cynical 
humour of the Scotch capital. The latter indeed is the 
least Scotch of all his learned contemporaries. It is 
evident that he held an imposing position in Edinhurgh. 
To enter his class was^ as Lord Oockburii tidls us, the 
great era in the progress of young men's minds.” Lat- 
terly his house was Idled with pupils from more courtly 
circles; English youths with great names and a great 
future, gazing with keen eyes and all the interest of 
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novelty at the wonderful little metropolis, where Intel 
lectiial interests were tlie chief occupation of men. 
Ilugald Stewart, liowever, is far more like the ideal of an 
Oxford tutor than a Scotch professor, and good Scotsman 
as he was, lias little of the charactei istic national flavour 
of the time. But Henry Mackenzie has no national 
character at all — and the impression of Edinburgh which 
he leaves upon the reader’s mind is curiously false and 
artificial. It would answer for “ the Bath ” or “ the 
Wells,*’ or any centre of provincial fashioii and self- 
exhibition. Tli(i Mirror and the Loxvmjcr afford us no 
glimpses either of those alarming old ladies who spoke 
out their minds with such daring frankness and such 
broiid Scotch, like that fine moralist, a clergyman’s widow, 
\vh(j, at eighty, hearing how a lady’s good fame had 
sulfered from a prince’s indiscretion, shook lior shrivelled 
fist and cried out, “ The damned villain ! (hx'.s lui kiss and 
tell?” — or of the witty lawyers, so little sciuinilous in 
words, so keen and sliaip of wit, respectful of no shams 
nor of much els(j — or even of the historians and jdiilo- 
sophers who gave the town its seal of distinction. Those 
(plaint and venerable figures in their old dining-rooms, ol 
perambulating their favourite walk in the Meadows, under 
the shadow of old George Heriot’s Hospital, never make 
the slightest appearance in the supposed accounts of con- 
temporary manners, by which the Lounger hoped to claim 
a 1)1 ace beside the more famous weekly records of English 
society. All that we get from it is a misty glimpse of 
fashions and dissipations, like, though at a long distance, 
the society sketches of the Spectator, petty and provincial, 
and many times watered. Mackenzie was the first to 
give a really generous and di^erning criticism of Burns, 
putting him at once in his right place as a poet, which 
is infinitely to his credit ; but though he was the recog- 
nised exponent of literature and society at the time, he 
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gives iis not a single indication of any society into 
it could have been worth the ploughman's while to 
appear at all. 

This curious deficiency is scarcely compreliensildc, 
unless from the ambition Maekeiizio had to spread liis 
Lounger beyond Edinburgh, and the sense that Scotland 
was still a barbarous anel unknown country to the larger 
minds of English readers. When avo remember tliat he 
actually adds a glossary to the "Address to a Mouse,” 
quoted in hig article on Burns, as if that " good broad 
Scotch ” which was spoken by so many of the best peojde 
in Edinbuigh was unknown to the dclicatcj cars of his 
hearers, wc feel that elegant fiction can go no fartlier ; it is 
as odd as .any other affectation of the " Preeknse ” period. 
"Even in Scotland the provincial dialect which Banisay 
and lie (Burns) have used is now read with a difficulty 
wliich greatly daiii])S the pleasure of tlui reader,” lie says. 
The natural result from this is that Maekeiizio’s sketches, 
juofesscdly of Seotlaii<l, are as little like Scotland as they 
arc like Gcrmtiiiy. They arc of no (iouiitry under tlie 
sun. Tljey are of that vnguc typical region invented by 
.^Idison, which is filled by cxanqiles of all the virtues 
and vices, find wlu;rc a perpetual crusade against the 
fashion and its vagaries is the chief spur of existence. 
Marjory Mushroom comes to town; she has her head 
tiirjied with new dresses and high Utes and feathers, is 
persuaded to j)aint, and ]iieets a great many tempters to 
folly in the shape of fine ladies and fine gentlemen — 
and coming home again is wretched, and fills the heads 
of all the Misses Homespun with ilhgilimate longings. 
Or Afrs. Careful describes how, occii])icd like Virtue’s 
self ill teaching her little git*ls, she is iiitenuptcd by in- 
numerable callers, wlio spoil her morning. Or it is the 
story of Eudocius and Clitander which edifies the reader ; 
or Colonel Caustic, who is a weak iiiiitation of Sir Roger 
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do Covorley, represents chivalry and all the Graces, with 
a great many indignant and sarcastic remarks upon the 
inferiority of everything in the present to everything in 
the past. An Addison of Tunbridge Wells, doing all he 
can to ignore the fact that his assemblies and jdays are 
not the real resorts of fashion, but yet with no more differ- 
ence in his tone than the heavier atmosphere of Kent 
necessitated, might have written just such moralities. 
Here and there, with a breath of regret, he owns, indeed, 
that Edinburgh as a fashionable centre is iv^t the chief 
of cities. “There is a sort of classic privilege in the 
ve]y names of the i)lac('.s in London which docs not ex- 
tend to those of Edinl)urgh,” he says. “Tlie Canongate 
is almost as long as the Strand, l)ut it will not bear the 
comparison u])on paper ; and Llackfriars Wynd can never 
vie with Drury Ivaue.” The Canongate is one of the 
grand(}st old streets in Europe, and was still at that 
period, whatever its sanitary conditions may have been, 
the abode of the remnants of those great people for whom 
its stately houses were built, and it is .amusing to hear 
that it is not to Ijc compared to the Strand. This is 
very like Mrs. llardcastle’s speech in the play, when she 
asks, with regretfid humility yet xuidc. How can any one 
have a mamujr who has never seen “ the rantheoii, the 
Grotto Gardens, the Borough, and such places, where the 
nobility cliielly resort V 

Just so the JMinburgh critic sighs yet smiles, with 
an nndcrlying consciousness that, after all, lie is almost 
as fine a gentleman as those who flourislied their canes 
in the Mall, or frequented the most classic of coffee- 
rooms. Yet those featureless and uncharacteristic fables 
were produced by Mackenzie and his coadjutors in the 
very heart of that merry, noisy, somewhat rough, profane, 
and convivial Edinburgh, which was, perhax)S, the most 
individual of all local societies. They had their head- 
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(j[uavlcrs in Creech’s sliop, in tlie liousc once inliabiled 
by Allan Jiainsay, upon tlie brow ot‘ tlio bill, close to the 
si)ot once occupied by the old town cross, wli(3re in tlie 
afternoons all tlic town came out, to widk about the o])en 
space and listen to the bell-rin<»in;^, for want of a l)etter 
entertainment; or lathor to enjoy tlioir jokes, wliieli 
were more funny tlian refined, and tiuu’r t^ossip, wliich 
was full of audacious fnicdom. "I'o think tliat the “Man 
of Feeling” could have looked out daily upon this ji>vial 
crowd, and psrha])s goiu' aftcu wards for his dish ol* t(ia to 
the close on the Castle Hill, where ]\Iis. Cockburn re- 
ceived Jjurns with enthusiasm, and avIhu’c there were 
dances and junketings "‘nine couples on the floor” of Ihe 
small drawing-room, and “the iKiirns vastly happy;” 
and many an old Scotch song and new anonymous ditty, 
in cunning imitation of the old, was made and sung — 
and yet have nothing but Mushrooms and Homespuns to 
talk about in his commentary on society! Perliaps he 
shook hands, on his way, with John Clerk of Eldin or 
Henry Erskine, broad Scots and broad jokers l)oth, or 
rubbed shoulders with old Miss Suph Johnstoiu*., the 
amazon of the day, whose S(»ng, “Eh ! ([iio’ the tod, it’s a 
braw licht nicht,” jwova^s what htn* dia.l(*ct was. He 
could not move a step, indeed, this elegant disciple of 
Addison and Eousseau, without liaving his ears offended 
with the vigorous vowels and gutturals, the daring wit, 
and audacious talk, of a community as strong as unre- 
strained, as profane and as convivial as ever made a town 
merry; and yat he gives us a glossary of lUirns, and s(!ts 
before us a gallery of pastels, swains, and nynij^lis, and 
conventional rustics and line ladies, as his contribution to 
the satirical and sentimental history of his time. 

This is all the more curious tliat Henry Mackenzie was 
no impostor, but really knew society, and was himself an 
important figure, none better known in Edinburgh, where 
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lie lived to onr own days, a highly respectable and re- 
spected townsman, bearing the romantic title of his prin- 
cipal work to bis grave. “ The Man o£ Feeling,” which 
is a very mild dilution of the sentimentalism of the time, 
with a good deal of Sterne in it, and a good deal of 
liousseaii, is not witliout some prettincss of composition, 
and even occasional just remark Perhaps it was a^ 
certain pride in the thought tliat Scotland had here ]u’o- 
duced an elegant moralist of her own to riv-al her richer 
and greater neighbour, who up to this time had been 
unquestionably in advance of her in this as in most other 
departments of literature, which gave to the Avork its 
unnsual popularity. However it may pique onr ]Mitriot- 
ism to say so, it is no doubt true that Scotland, like 
every junior partner in a great liistorical union, has 
always had a most lively jealousy of her wealthy sister, 
and deliglitod in notliing so much as in the ability to 
hold her own in all peaceful contests of arts or letters. 
While neithor Thirns nor Scott existed, Henry Mackeuzio 
was always something : and ptirhaps it ])1 eased tlui jocund 
little ca])ital all the bettor that he stood up to the adver- 
sary on Ids own ground, giving her a Lounger of her own 
in emulation of all tlie Spectators and Ihimbhu’s, than if 
ho had struck out tlic fresh vein of her own humours and 
oddities, which was lia])j)ily reserved for a more potent 
magician. There is nothing of what in these modern 
days of slang we call bum])tionsncss ” in the “ Man of 
Peeling.” He is too well-bred to throw down his glove 
to the potentates over the Border. Ho ])refers, witli 
plausible elegance, to prove that there is no manner of 
difference between them. In early youth, indeed, he 
was seduced into one or two attempts to copy tlie old 
Scotch ballad, tliat effort of industry being ])opular at the 
time. But his ballads had never been battled over, like 
Hardyknute and Sir Patrick Spens, and are very inferior 
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productions — while the didactic vcise, into which he 
flowed inevitably afterwards, is as full of reference to the 
ordinary subjects of “town,” as i£ the poet liad never 
issued from witliin tlie sound of Bow JjcIIs. AVIion he 
describes the lionscis of tlie great, it is a town mansion 
which is his inodcd, with “ giant knociker ” and powdered 
footman ; wlien he rhymes his harmless fable about 
Truth and Business, it is a cockney in “ a neat-built 
country box” — 

“ So near, that with an easy ride, 

A man may breakfast in Clieapsi«lo ” — 

who is liis model of the latter (piality. The fashionable 
auction wluire “Sir Lap])et ” hurries in his “ pa])illots,” 
chattering politics and bric-a-brac — 

** The Queen of Doiiinark — thcro/s a figured bowl, 

The marquis writes mo that tlic Tuesday’s poll — 

What gewgaw tilings 1 your glass, my lor»l : are those, 

Oh miserahly vulgar ! not Chinese !” 

and all tlie Laelios and Lamias, tbo city tui’tle, tbe dissi- 
pations of the great, are all imibitions and antiquated 
iriiitiitions, the fashion taking some time to travel from 
London to Edinburgh. The “Man of Eecliiig” has to 
deal with peasants of romantic nature and the tinost 
sentinieuls, and with unfortunates ujion the streets 
who are as delicate and refined as any princess, and 
whose betrayal into vice has every machinaliou of vil- 
lainy to excuse it; who are, indeed, only the more 
immaculate and interesting from liaviug sinned. The 
benefactor and hero is a gentle youth, who lives hut to 
do good, and be loved, am\ who, after an unfortunate 
interval of doubt as to the affections of the matchless 
maiden wliom he has cliosen, dies of the joy of hearing 
that she loves him 1 This is indeed a suyierfiiie hero, 
and everything he says and docs is equally delicate and 
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iiTeproachal)le. The “ Man of the World ” which fol- 
lowed, and which is equally tine, hut much more objec- 
tionable, has a mixture of liichardsoii in his worst 
peculiarities, the hairbreadth escapes of Pamela, over and 
over rex:)(jated — and not always escapes : with an absence 
both of wit and nature which takes all possible right of 
existing from such detestable complications. Julia de 
Itoubigiie is a poor little shadow from the other Julia 
of the liTouvelle Heloise. So sa])lcss, imitative, and arti- 
ficial were the productions whicli held iJic palm of 
literary achievement in the capital of Scotland, wlien 
Ihirns, eager, yet proud, distrustful, and suspicious, hold- 
ing himself on his guard like some herald, or bearer of a 
Hag of truce in an enemy’s country, appeared to the 
wonder and admiration, yet doubt and alarm, of the old 
sovereigns of literature. The honour that remains to the 
“ Man of Feeling ” is that he had disciimination and 
sense enough to give his word of praise, and that with 
no stinted hand, to the ploughman poet. 

The other correct and regular poet of the time was 
Dr. Blacklock, who also, to his great credit, at once 
recognised and applauded the new light. His poetry is 
of the same smooth and characterless description, but his 
story is a touching one ; he was blind from his infancy, 
but was so kindly guarded and served both by relations 
and fi’iends that, though without means of his own, he 
acquired a classical education, or at least enough of it to 
qualify him for the Church of Scotland, not much more 
exacting then than was the Church of England when she 
received Crabbe with nothing but a little Latin into her 
bosom. lie got a living, but his parishioners were not 
satisfied with their blind pastor, and after an interval of 
discomfort ho left them in the hands of a substitute, 
reserving some portion of the stipend to live upon, and 
with this came to Edinburgh, where he received into his 
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house young men attending the University, and was him- 
self received into the genial society of the place. He got 
a good and tender wife notwithstanding his blindness, 
and a great deal of that respect mingled witli compassion, 
which a man, so heavily burdened in the way of life, 
almost invariably inspires, but which perliaps is always a 
lialf-humiliating sympathy. Poems with such titles as 
“ Ode to Aurora on Melusa’s Birthday,” “ Ode to a Young 
Gentleman bound for Guinea,” etc., sulficiently indicate 
the cliaractei'of his verses. In the sliort memoir wliich 
we have of lum, written by Mackenzie, tliere are a great 
many special quotations made, and lines selected, to show 
that, notwithstanding his blindness, he was cjq)able of 
describing nature. This, of course, must have been simply 
in imitation of the lavish colours, the purjde evenings 
and rosy mornings of the poets : but there is a pathetic 
coiTectness in his enuniciration of the yellow crocuses and 
purple hyacinths, which touches the heart, lie was a 
good man, and, considering his infirmity, prosperous and 
ibrtunate. But the consciousness of this disability 
a|^l)cars to liave kept him soinewliat sad, and his later 
lile seems to have been touched witli melancholy from a 
very natural cause. " Some of his later poems express a 
chagrin, though not of an ungentle sort, at the su])pose(l 
failure of his imaginative powers ; oi',” the Man of 
Feeling ” adds, “ at the fastidiousness of modern times, 
which he despaired to please.” Poor gentle poet ! — his 
Muse,” his gift of " Song,” had been the sole ground 
upon which he had risen into local reputation ; and there 
are few more moving occasions for at least a sentimental 
symj)athy. We feel with h^, even if we smile at the 
hot but weak indignation with which he stigmatises the 
new standards — standards, alas 1 which he could never 
come up to, and which settled his fate. 
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“ Siioh were his efforts, such his cold reward, 

AVlioni once thy pjirtial tongue i)ronouiiced a bard. 

Kx(iiir.sive on the j^caitle gales of spring 

lie rov’d, while favour imp’d his timid wing, 

Exhausted genius now no more inspires ; 

Hut mourns abortive hopes and faded fires. 

Tlie sliortdived wreath, which once his temples graced, 
Fades at the sickly breath of squeamish taste. 

Whilst darker days his fainting flames immure ' 

In cheerless gloom, and winter premature.” 

-Again we say poor poet ! He had as much right to 
call the new inlluenees which condemned his old-fashioned 
rigid verse, “ a scpieamish taste,” as tluiv had to break 
u]) the foundations and scatter the waning honours of 
tliat liiigiiring, feeble superstructure, which had been 
elongjited like a house of cards upon the system of Poi)e. 
He showed his insight above any of the other tuneful 
hretliren hy recognising that his day was over, and his 
laurels incapable of supporting that “sickly breath.” 
Tlieso ilisconteiittjd verses are the swansong of the ending 
age. “ The Man of Feeling ” was conscious, for his own 
part, of no sucli failure. 

At the same time tlicre existed in Old Edinburgh, in 
the very region where flourished the Mirror and the 
'JjOiDujcr, and all their far-fetched conventionalisms, a true 
aud generous little concert of songs rising from various 
(juarters, wliicli liauded on a better tradition, from Allan 
llamsay, whose pastoral strain, if not without alfectation, 
had rung true and clear, down to Hums. They were 
chiefly women, ladies of the best blood and breeding, who 
performed this genial oliice, with little parade, and more 
enjoyment than fame. “The grand old ballad of Sir 
Ikitrick Spens,” as Coleridge calls it, was, all authorities 
are now agreed in saying, an innocent forgery, and 
written by Lady Wardlaw, who was the author of several 
other mock-antique ballads, which, however, were not 
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mock poetry, but wortliy the place tliey attained. Miss 
Jean Elliot produced one of the versions of the "Flowers 
of the Forest,” Mrs. Cockhiirn another: while Lady Anne 
Lindsay gave ns the exquisite andf)athetic little romance 
of " Anld llohin Gray,” a ballad so true to the soil, so 
pure and tender in sentiment, that its genuijie truth and 
nature make all the artificial features of the surrounding 
literature look more false than ever — 

Oil, lady nursed in pomp and pleasure, 

Where i^at yo that heroic measure i ” 

How was it that art, so true yet so sinqile, could exist 
in so many obscure corners, while tlie false and bedizemed 
artifice which took her place sat in the high places, and 
was constituted the judge of everything ? This is one of 
tlie curious circumstances in literary history which it is 
dillicult to explain, except from the fact that the frost 
stiffens with a kind of desperation the iiionKuit before the 
south winds begin to l)low, and tlie ice cliains to melt 
away. Leliind backs, out of the roach of the critics, 
Edinburgh no doubt laughed in her sle(ive at the “Man 
o*f Feeling.” But Scotland has always cherished such 
songs as tliese in her heart. They breathed about the 
country far and wiilo, and were known and sung long 
before they were jivinted, the national genius for song 
having survived everything ; and it was appropriate that 
tlimiigh this homely channel the revi^T^l should come. 
What does Mr. Carlyle say: " The smallest cramiy through 
which a great soul ever shone”? But when he said 
this, he forgot what we do not doubt ho very well knows,^ 
all that song has been to Scotland since that siDeech was 
made about the making of laws and the making of 
ballads. Song, or rather Songs : the word in the plural 

^ These words were written holbro the loss of Scotlaud’s last great 
writer, which we have now to lament. 
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has perhaps a soinewliat diffident meaning, not tliat of a 
melody only, wliieli might please the hearers almost as 
much if l)o-re-mi were the syllables emjiloyed to give it 
utterance, but a7i art wliich was poetry, at least as much 
as music, and into wliicli tlionsands entered with enjoy- 
ment Ibr the sake chielly ol‘ the beautirul “ words.’* This 
distinction is perhaps worth the consideration of the 
student. T3alhids lik(3 ‘‘ Aiild llobiri Gray,” songs like the 
“ Flowers of the Forest,” were a great deal more than 
music ; the simple old tune “ set ” to each was little more 
than the breath which carried the poetry into many a 
melting heart. This mingled faculty, half one art, half 
the otlier, was never extinguished, and always independent 
of the verse-maker’s elaborate rules. Tt was the breath 
of life in old St'otland. Wlien the Man of Feeling” 
reigned in artilieial and tottering, state, these collections 
of songs, unnoted messengers. Hew about the country to 
which they were indigenous, ke(3ping up in it a soul of 
fresh and natural sentiment when tluu’o was little else to 
do so — a fact which made it more ap[)r()pi*iate than any 
one has cared to acknowledge that the new power in 
literature in the noith, the new iK)et, should take by 
nature to this national medium, tlie art Ins country has 
always loved. 


IItcnry Mackknzii:, the Man of Feeling, born 1745 ; died 1831 ; 
publislied liis chief work 1771. 

Thomas Blacklock, born 1721 ; died 1791 ; published volume 
of poems 1746. 
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CIIAPTEJi IV. 

GEOllGE CllABlJE. 

At the very time when the two luitjoiiseious levoUitiori- 
(irios who have occupied our time so long were loosing 
the hands and o])ening the prison gates of poetry, and, 
with her, of literature in general, there was happening at 
the same moment one of those curious returns upon old 
customs, which so often give a whimsical variety to a 
great movenioiit. It would bo amiss to say tliat Crabbe 
had no part in the new revolution. He wliose thenujs 
are so severely chosen from annals uiilviiown to the 
Graces, and wliose stern submission to fact deepened and 
Strengthened what we may call the imaginative realism 
of his great contemjioraries, had his full part in tlie 
destruction of those attenuated canons of literary art, 
which were no longer capable of restraining the iinjmlse 
of the new life ; but nothing could be more entirely in 
accordance with all the conventional laws of a poet's 
struggle, and final acceptance by the world, than the early 
facts of his history. All that was ever written of Grub 
Street comes true in his tale of misery and aspiration, 
lie is at his outset the very poet of Hogarth, the 
philosophical vagabond of * Goldsmith, the poor author 
wliose image it is so hard to dissociate even from the 
hard-working and well-to-do literature of lo-day. While 
Cowper was roaming gently and legitimately, yet, so far 
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as contemporary opinion went, wiidly enough by all the 
windings af the Ouse, patronlcss, and indifferent to oveiy- 
tliiiig hut the diversion of his own distracted spirit ; and 
Burns bringing out through a local printer, and for local 
gratification, his first modest volume — Crabbe was starv- 
ing ill London, writing letter after letter to one magnate 
after another, in liopes of being picked up out of liis 
garret, and on the slrcmgth of apjirobation from some 
acknowledged authority, finding himself at last on the 
way to fame. There eould not be a more eiu’ious difler- 
ence — all the more as Johnson and his supporters had 
thrown cold water on Grub Street, and all but pulled 
down the great Dagon of patronage. New ideas, how- 
ever, travel slowly, and perhaps the son of the rough 
Suffolk “ Saltmastcr,” half-ollicial, half-fisherman, was not 
aware tliat the })atron, as a literary institution, liad got 
his deathblow. To liim London was still a place wliere 
the streets were paved with gold — where genius was 
understood, and poetry a sort of “ Open Sesame ** to every 
noble door. The contrast is extraordinary — and it 
becomes all the more mai’ked from the fact that Crabljc 
was one of the few with whom the obsolete institution oi 
lit(irary patronage was entirely successful. Ho found tlie 
man, noble and generous, and open-hearted — noble, that 
is in heart and spirit, though not in rank — who is the 
ideal patron of whom every poet dreams : and whoso 
image has always made it possible for visionary men to 
believe in and struggle after the favour of the great, 
hoping always to find under the graceful drax)ery of a 
title, that all-feoling, all-comprehending being, whose 
patronage will be an honour, and his help something like 
the help of an angel — Is not a patron, my lord, one who 
looks with unconcern on a man struggling for life in the 
water, and when he has reached ground encumbers him 
with help?” Johnson had asked so long before as the 
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period of Crabbc’s birth ; but the countiy lad who came 
to London with his poems a hundred years ago, half 
educated, and completely inexperienced, retained tlie old 
notions that belonged to a previous generation, and never 
seems to have doubted that he would find some one to 
stand between him and want — nay, to open the way for 
him to success and fame. And tlie wonderful thing was 
that he succeeded and found wdiat he sought. 

George Crablie was born in tlie seafaring village of 
Aldboroughy on the Sullblk coast, in the year 1754. He 
was thus live years older than Burns. Except that he 
was an English villager with a touch of the sea in every- 
thing about him, his breeding was not much dissimilar 
from that of Burns, with the great dilfcrencc, however, 
that the Scots parents’ profound piety and anxious 
appreciation of education were wanting in the probably 
much more plentiful and comfortable home of the revenue 
ollicer. Those were the days wlieii salt was taxed, and 
Crabbe’s father was the collector of the duties, — with a 
charge of warehouses it would appear, — probiibly custom- 
house warehouses, in which he made his sons fill up their 
idle time ; but he was a man of violent temper and not 
of exemplary habits. Crabbe’s education was of the 
smallest. ‘When he was fourteen his professional training 
as a doctor, the trade (for it would be absurd to call it a 
profession) selected for him, begJin, and he entered upon 
life as an apprentice to a country surgeon. It is a 
curious illustration of the loose training of those days, 
that Crabbe set up for himself as a doctor in Aldborough 
at the age of two or three and twenty, with scarcely any 
further training in his jnofession than that he had 
received from the country surgeon, whoso apprentice he 
had been. He was in London for a few months pro- 
fessedly attending the hospitals, and he was for some 
time assistant to an apothecary — but this was all his 
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education came to. Probably in that sliarp sea air among 
tliose salt-marshes, and in days so much hiss occupied with 
sanitary considerations than our own, disease was more 
straiglitforward and simple tlian now — otherwise there is 
something appalling in the idea that the lives of a village 
might be committed to the charge of a youth so imper- 
fectly trained. 

He did not like his jirofession, however, nor did it 
like him — and he was in love, and a poet. No doubt, 
though he was always a modest and somewhat matter-of- 
fact man, he felt in himself many faculties to which the 
dreary village life afforded no development — and dreams 
of some one who would appreciate and understand him, 
and of a larger existence in which his higher qualities 
would have scope, stirred within him. His home was 
mean and uncongenial, his Sarah hopelessly removed from 
him so long as he was without the means of maintaining 
her, and nothing but the angry sea, the oozing marshes, 
the dull pciit bog and stubbly common, and low sky 
hanging over the flat country, composed his surroundings. 
“ With the best verses he could write, and with very 
little more, he quitted the place of his birth, not without 
tlio most serious apprehensions of the consequences of 
such a step — apprehensions which were compicred, and 
barely conquered, by the more certain evil of the prospect 
before him, should he remain where he was.” When we 
add that the “very little more” which enabled the poor 
young surgeon to make this prodigious venture, was five 
pounds borrowed from, or rather given by, a local 
magnate, Mr. Dudley North, the desperation of the pro- 
ject will be all the more apparent. He obtained this by 
writing to Mr. North, with \^om he does not seem to 
have had any prior acquaintance. His passage to London, 
though only in a sloop sailing from a neighbouring little 
seaport, in which he lived with the sailors, cost him a 
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considerable part of the sum — and he arrived in London 
with a “ box of clothes, a small case of surgical instru- 
ments, and three pounds ” — no friends nor any resource 
by which he could help liimself, and nothing but the 
poems in his pocket upon which to build his forlorn hope. 
He lived at first in a hairdresser’s shop, was kindly 
patronised by a linen-draper in Cornhill, and spent his 
evenings at “a small coflec-house near the Exchange,” 
where he was so fortunate as to meet respectable and 
intelligent cjompaiiions. But even such humble delights 
were not long to bo kept up upon nothing. The first 
tiling he did was to offer liis poems for publication. 
“ Sylvanus Urban ” rejected tliem witli good-humoured 
contempt. Then he b(\gan to write hitters, wliich, had 
ho not been a poet, could be called nothing l)ut begging- 
letters, to one great personage after another. liOrd North, 
the Prime Minister, took no notice of his application, 
neither did Lord Shelburne. Thurlow, to whom he 
enclosed some of his verses, returned a cold note, regret- 
ting that he had no time to read poetry. We do not 
know whether Prime Ministers and T.ord Chancellors 
* low-a-days have similar applications made to them ; but 
the imj^artial reader will hiol almost an equal pity for the 
high functionaries who were thus at the mercy of every 
rhymester. Crabbe was received graciously at their 
tables in after years, and made the inevitable retlections 
on the subject — but our wonder at the boldness of the 
young poet is greater, we fear, than our indignation witli 
the great men who did not take him up. Granting, 
however, that his possession of the poetic gift gave him 
a claim upon the rulers of the country, the bitterness 
of his repeated disappointment is very real. To Ix)rd 
Shelburne he sends a letter, half in verse, half in prose, 
“ Ah, Shelburne, blest with all that’s good or great,” cries 
the poor poet : 
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Oil hoar the Virtue thou revcrcst plead ; 

She’ll swell thy bretist, and there a]iplaud the deed. 

She bids thy thoughts one hour from greatness stray, 

And leads thee on to fame a shorter way ; 

Where, if no withering hiurers thy reward 
There’s shouting Conscience, and a grateful Bard ; 

A Bard untrained in all but misery’s school, 

Who never bribed a knave or praised a iool ; — 

’Tis Glory prompts, and as ihoii read’st attend, 

Slie dictates pity, and becomes my friend ; 

She bids each cold and dull reflection flee, 

And yields her Shelburne to distress and me,.)” 

‘'My lord,” he adds, “I now turn to your lordship, 
and entreat to he heard. I am ignorant what to ask, bnt 
feel forcibly iny wants — patronage and bread. I know 
no other claim on your lordship than my necessities, 
unless my Muse, aud she l)as, I am afraid, as few charms.” 

Ill the deptlis of private life it happens to us all to 
receive letters scarcely less touching, and quite as un- 
authorised ; but it is to be feared that wc show very little 
respect for tlicir eloquence. To meet with the model of 
such productions in the writing of a poet who has since 
found a place in the records of fame, is curious enough. 
The fashion was dying down to a low level even then, 
but had not quite gone. Lord Shell.)uriie took no notice 
of this cllusion, but Crahhc, when years after lie was the 
guest of the statesman wliosc favour he liad sought in 
vain, recalled, not unkindly, the diflercnt conditions in 
which he waited at those same doors with his heart 
beating, looking for a reply that never canie. Ilis 
journal of this anxious period of his life is wonderfully 
natural and affecting. It is addressed to Mira, which 
was the poetical of plain Sarah, his betrothed ; but when 
disappointment and trouble overwhelm him, when he has 
“but sixpence farthing in the world,” and so many 
melancholy appeals flying about which the great people 
will take no notice of, it is with a touching return to fact 
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and nature that lie cries, “Oli, Sally, how I want you!” 
from the bottom of his heart. 

The London in which Crahhe thus starved and 
struggled was a more jiicturesque, if not so comfortable, 
London than the one we are familiar with. Ho gives his 
Mira a description of the Gordon riots which took place 
during tlio summer. In my way I met a resolute 
band of vilc-looking follows, ragged, dirty, and insolent, 
armed \Yith clubs, going to join their companions.” He 
stands and *looks on while Newgate is pulled to picc(^s, 
and “ never saw anything so dreadful.” When the 
governor’s house was reduced to a mere shell of brick- 
work, they kept a store of flame there for other purposes ; 
it became reddiot, and the doors and windows appeared 
like the entram’us to so many volcanoes. Ihit I must 
not omit ” (he adds) what struck me most. About ten 
or twelve of the mob gcitting to the top of the debtors’ 
prison, whilst it was burning, to halloo, they apjieared 
rolled in black smoke mixed with sudden bursts of lire, 
like Milton’s iiifcrnals.” Through these lurid gleams he 
sees the prisoiuu's “ conducted through the streets in their 
chains.” I’lcasanter arc the records of his Sunday expe- 
riences, when he goes to church, and sends the sermon to 
refresh his reader. ‘"As I’m afraid my ever dearest Mira 
has not a preacher so affecting as my worthy rector, I 
shall not scruple to give his morning discourse in the 
wny I have abstraeted those before.” Thus the anxious 
maiden in Suffolk has a share in all he says or docs ; 
and though the absolute dependence of the young man 
upon hopes so chimerical as the patronage of statesmen 
for his “ Muse ” is very strange to us now-a-days, yet his 
confidence, and tenderness, and piety, make a very 
pleasant picture — not too sad, since success comes at the 
end. 

Hr Johnson was still living, and the greatest author- 
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ity in letters ; but it docs not seem to have occun*ed to 
Crabbe to appeal to the great autocrat. It is somewliat 
curious, indeed, to find in Cow})er, whose career began 
during the early reign of Johnson, and in Crabbe, who 
crossed that reign towards its end, so little recognition of 
the great Pope of Literature, who to our eyes dominates 
liis age. Nothing can bo more remarkable, however, 
than the blindness of contemporaries, find perhaps John- 
son was too alarming for the new generation, never mucli 
disposed to acknowledge the masters of a former eyerie. 
When he had exhausted all other resources young Crabl)e 
addressed himself in his despair to Thirkc. He sent* him 
a long letter, giving a narrative of his distressed condi- 
tion and the disappointment of all his ho])es, in which 
several of his iiocms were enclosed, llis situation was 
almost hopeless when he took his little packet to Burke’s 
door. “ I a])peal to you, sir, as a good, and, let me add, 
a great man. I have no otlier pretensions to your favour 
but that I am an unhappy one,” said tlie poor young 
adventurer. " Mr. Lurke,” says Crabbe’s son and 
biograplier, "was at this period ( 1781 ) engaged in the 
hottest turmoil of parliamentary opposition, and his own 
pecuniary circumstances were by no moans very afHuent; 
yet he gave instant attention to this letter and tlie verses 
it enchased. He immediately appointed an hour for my 
father to call upon him at his house in London, and the 
short interview that ensued entirely and for ever changed 
the nature of his worldly fortunes. He was in the 
common phrase 'a made man’ from that hour. He 
went into Mr. Lurke’s rooms a poor young adventurer, 
spurned by the opulent and rejected by the publishers, 
his last shilling gone, and all* but his last hope with it ; 
he came out virtually secure of almost all the good fortune 
that by successive steps fell to his lot ; his genius acknow- 
ledged by one whose verdict could not be questioned ; his 
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character and manners approved by a noble and generous 
heart, whose benevolence knew no limits but its power.” 

The relations between patron and dependant cannot 
be called either wholesome or pleasant, and literature has 
little occasion to regret the change of system ; still, there 
is something in this sudden deliverance which touches the 
heart more than any mere bookselling. To go, poor and 
quivering with the keen shafts of anxiety, seeing no liglit 
around you, and no way of escape from your trouble, into 
some gracious presence, and in a moment — in the gleam 
of genial eyes, in the very tone of a voice — to feel your- 
self sSved from all that wretchedness, and tlie doors of 
life softly rolled open before you ; and in addition to all, 
a friend gained for life and for death, wliat sudden happi- 
ness could bo like it ? The young applicant had his 
poems and a stainless character ; but, except these, scarce 
anything else — a little Latin, a very little medicine ; no 
money, no friends, no connections ; and Sally in the 
country (who is Mira on line days when the sun is sliin- 
ing), gazing wistfully over the gloomy sea and the flat 
baiTCii waste, for every post that came in and every sad 
letter. What a letter he must have written to her that 
evening ! How he must have lingered on every feature 
of the noble patron, and every word he had uttered ! To 
the country lad it was a great thing to have seen Burke 
at all ; but to have won his smile and his favour, to have 
hoard him say, “lie has the mind and feelings of a 
gentleman,” to have received the promise of his help, the 
immediate recognition of his friendship, what blessedness 
was this ! 

Crabbe was of the virtuous kind. He must have 
borne his evidences of modesty, honour, and manliness, 
and of a character which never would bring shame upon 
any one who befriended him, in his countenance. He 
was little more educated than Burns, and not half so 
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eloquent or entrancing ; yet how great is the difference ! 
Partly, no doubt, this difference was in tlie warm-hearted 
Irishman whose generosity was so ready and so kind. 
But Burke did not take his countryman Goldsmith in 
hand as he took Crabbe; there must be, on the other 
hand, a something in the protectinl which will respond to 
the efforts of the protector. Burns going off from the 
midst of the lords and ladies to a tavern in the wynds, 
where, in the wild talk and encounter of wags and wits, 
these lords and ladies were sometimes the subjects of the 
laughter — was a very different sort of being to protect 
and push forward from this gentle and good ^oung 
fellow, who iK'.ver was less than respectable and orderly, 
whatever he did — a man full of natural duty and sub- 
mission, sure to do his patron credit. Why is it that 
every man of genius could not be as Crabbe was ? Burke 
seems to liave tiiken the young fellow from his city 
garret, from the lowliness of his soii-side village, into his 
own house, domestuiated him under his own roof, and 
treated him like a son.’^ Alas ! if Burris had got such a 
chance it is most likely some cloud of offence, some 
droj)t decorum, or sharj) touch of sarcasm, would have 
broken the bond within a week. In Crabbe's case the 
ado|)tion of the poet and his interests by this generous 
protector, who had never seen him twenty-four hours 
before, was coinjilete. Much has been said about literary 
jealousies and quarrels, but little about the helpful hand 
which many a man of letters has held out to his brother. 
Burke was more than a mere man of letters ; but he 
could not be left out in any literary history, and we do 
not know where to find another instance of such com- 
jilete and powerful help to the ignorant and inexperi' 
enced. lie went over the poems with the young author, 
pointing out to him certain apparent faults, which the 
young man amended with ready compliance. “ When 
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all was done that liis abilities permitted, and when Mr. 
Burke had patiently waited the progress of ini})rovenient 
in the man whom he conceived to be capable of it, he 
himself took ' The Library ’ to Mr. Dodsley, then of 
Fall IMall, and gave many lines the advantage of his own 
reading and comments. Mr. Dodsley listened with all 
the respect due to the reader of the verses, and all the 
a])])arent desire to be pleased that could be wished by the 
writer ; and he was as obliging in his reply as in the 
very nature of things a bookseller can be supposed to be 
towards a young candidate for poetical reputation.” This 
is soinewhat enigmatical ; but its meaning seems to be 
that Dodsley, who had before rej(icted tlie MS. summarily, 
published it now at the poets risk, and, with a generosity 
not common, “gave to the author his prolits as a publisher 
and vendor of the pamphlet.” 

TJie success of ' The Library ’ gave some reputation 
to tlui author, and was the occasion of his second poem, 
‘The Village,’ which was corrected and a considerable 
portion of it written in the house of his excellent friend, 
whose own activity and energy of mind would not permit 
a young man under his protection to cease from labour, 
and whose judgment directed that labour to its most use- 
ful allaimnents.” The exertions of this “ excellent friend ” 
were not confined to one mode of affording assistance. 
“ Mr. Crabbe was encouraged to lay open his views 
and present ; to display wliatever reading and accpiire- 
inents he possessed; to explain the causes of his disappoint- 
ments and the cloudiness of his prospects, in short, to 
conceal nothing from a friend so able to guide inexperi- 
ence and so willing to pardon inadvertency.” “ It was 
in the course of one of their walks ” (adds the son who 
has quoted the above from an autobiographical sketch 
widch his father left behind him) “ that Burke, after some 
conversation on general literature, suggested by a passage 
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in the Georgies which he had happened to quote, on 
observing something that was going on in his favourite 
farm, passed to a more minute inquiry into my fatlier*s 
early days in Suffolk than he had before made, and drew 
from him the avowal that with respect to future affairs 
he had a strong partiality for the church. * It is most 
fortunate,' said Mr. Burke, * that your father exerted him- 
self to send you to that second school : without a little 
Latin we should have made nothing of you ; now I think 
we shall succeed.' 

Here was true patronage ; and it is impossible to have 
a better view of the advantages and disadvantages of that 
happy system. U2)on the score of this “ little Latin,” 
and a few inquiries made into Crabbe's character in his 
native place as a matter of form, tlie statesman and 
orator, backed by other influences, got the Bishop of 
Norwich to ordain riglit away, apparently without study 
or preparation of any kind, the fortunate object of liis 
kindness. In this particular case, as no doubt in many 
others, no harm, but a great dciil of good came of it, and 
probably neither Oxford nor Cambridge, nor all the theo- 
logical faculties in existence, could have created a better 
country parson than the poor surgeon's apprentice out of 
Suffolk, the half-trained doctor whom an indulgent bishop 
accepted on Burke's word, backed by the fiivourable re- 
presentations of Mr. Uudley North (the original lender of 
the five 2)Ounds) and Mr. Charles Long. But to make 
Sancho Banza a governor was scarcely a more arbitrary 
exercise of 2)atronage. Every day such arrangements 
were becoming less possible, and Burke belonged to the 
advancing side, if not actually to anything that could be 
called the party of progress, when he thus gave, at the 
end of the system, the most triumphant evidence of its 
power. This joower extended into every quarter from 
which advantage could come to the young poet. '‘When 
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‘ The Library ' was published, the opinion of Burke had 
its effect upon the conductors of the various periodical 
works of the time. The poet received complimentary 
critiques from the very gentlemen who had hitherto 
treated him with such contemptuous coldness.” And in 
still higher regions the same all-prevailing influence told. 
“ His kind patron had spoken of him in favourable terms 
to the stern and formidable Thuiiow, and his lordship was 
now anxious to atone for his former neglect. He received 
Mr. Crabbe (having invited him to breakfast) with more 
tlian courtesy, and most condescendingly said, ‘ The first 
poem you sent me, sir, I ought to have noticed ; and I 
heartily forgive the second.’ They breakfasted together, 
and at parting his lordship put a sealed paper into my 
father’s hand, saying, ' Accept this trifle, sir, in the mean- 
time, and rely on my embracing an early opportunity to 
serve you more substantially when I hear that you are in 
orders.’ As soon as ho left the house he opened the 
letter, expecting to find a present of ten or perhaps 
twenty pounds ; it contained a bank-note for a hundred !” 
(lould any incident show more clearly the extraordinary 
cliange which a century has made ? A young poet of our 
days would be as much confounded by the generosity of 
“ Accept this trifle, sir,” as if his noble entertainer had 
kicked him downstairs, however much the hundred 
pounds might be wanted. We seem to have fallen back 
fifty years at least, even from the day of Cowper and of 
Ihirns — notwithstanding that the system of publishing 
by subscription must always have a certain eleemosynary 
aspect. Thurlow’s promise, however, docs not seem to 
have borne very much fruit, and Crabbe had no objection 
to the bird in hand, which was worth more than any in 
the bush. 

‘'The Library” was as slight a foundation as could 
be imagined for “ complimentary critiques ” and poetical 
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fame. To conceive of it, indeed, as appearing an inde- 
pendent publication, among other books, and attracting 
any notice at all, makes the reader’s head go round. It 
is shorter than any of the individual poems which formed 
Cowper’s first volume, and is so completely of the old 
order of manufactured verses, ground out by the “ mere 
mechanic art,” which was Pope’s legacy to the world, 
that we can but look back astonislied at the possibility of 
finding, in such a production, the foundation of a lasting 
fame. Here, as in the sudden transition of the author 
from the wretchediioss of destitution to all the comfort- 
able certainties which his friends provided for him, we 
feel ourselves in an earlier age, a dillerent world. Other 
‘‘singers” were twittering, at the time in various corners, 
gentle Hayley, whom we love for his kindness to Cowper, 
learned Darwin among the fantastic sentimentalities of 
his garden, whom his greater grandson has restored to the 
recollection of the world, and many more. So far as this 
earliest production of Crabbe’s “ Muse ” goes, there would 
seem to have been little reason to separate him from 
the mildly-tuneful crowd ; but the same Eeview which 
characterised Cowper as “ a man of a sober and religious 
turn of mind, with a benevolent heart, and a serious wish 
to inculcate the precepts of morality,” but “ not possessed 
of any superior abilities or power of genius,” described 
Crabbe’s little composition as “the production of no 
common pen ” — so strangely uncertain arc the guides of 
popular opinion. 

The halcyon moment, however, which the young man 
spent under Burke’s roof as a member of his family, 
meeting all the great people of the day, and presented 
with little billets such as the above, could not last for 
ever. And after his ordination he seems to have had an 
immediate experience of the other side of life, which was 
not encouraging. His first occupation was as curate of 
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Aldborough, and it can scarcely ho supposed that his 
native place, wliere every rough fellow' about the little 
pier had known him familiarly in a position very dinerent 
from that which ho now occupied, would afford a com- 
fortable beginning in his new profession. He was “ un- 
kindly received,” and saw so many “ unfriendly counte- 
nances about me,” that “ I am sorry to say,” lie continues, 
I had too much indignation, though mingled, I hope, 
with better feelings, to care what they thought of me or 
my sermon.”, Tliis was not a very promising way of 
beginning a clergyman’s life; and though we are all 
aware that a prophet luus no lionour in his own country, 
it is painful to liejir of unfriendly fiKJes on tlie -one side, 
and to see on the otluir what a gloomy aspect the place, 
and everything in it, bore to Crabbe’s eye. No glamour 
of kindly association is in the picture he gives of this 
native village. The very landscaiie becomes blighted and 
'barren under his hands — 

Rank weeds that every art and care defy, 

Reign o’er the lan<l, and roh the ])lighted rye ; 

Hnire tliistles stretch their prickly arms afar, 

And to the luigged infant threaten war. 

****:!( 

Here joyless roam a wild aniphihions race, 

With sullen woe disphiyM in every lace, 

Who far from civil arts and social fly, 

And scowl at strangers wdth suspicious eye. 

* * * ik 

As on the neighbouring hcach yon swallow\s stand, 

And wait for favouring winds to leave the land ; 

While still for flight the ready wing is spread, 

So waited I the favouring hour, and fled — 

Fled from those shores wliere guilt and famine reign, 

And cried, ah, liapless, tl*ose who still remain !” 

It is very unusual to find a poet thus gloomily re- 
vengeful of early unkinduess, giving up his native village 
to the liorror of his readers. Burns had fewer comforts 
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to look back upon than those possessed by Crabbe, yet 
“Coila” was to him the queen of countries, and his 
dearest hope was 

“ For puir auld Scotia’s sake, 

Some useful plan or buik to make, 

Or sing a sang at least.” 

But these distinctions will always remain both in life 
and poetry, and some souls receive witli enthusiasm of 
kindness what others take as cause for endlcjSs complaint 
and hostility. Perhaps, indeed, Iiis almost invariable 
preference for the darker side, and sense of the matter-of- 
fact misery lying underneath every sentimental surface of 
country life, is more than anything else the cause of 
Crabbers fame. From time immemorial every poet had 
celebrated the charms of that rural existence in which 
men were supposed to cultivate their own fields, to be 
made glad by the plentiful liarvest, and consoled by the 
tranquillity around. But Crabbe saw the knees trembk- 
and the temples beat ” of the reaper under “ the dogstar’s 
raging heat;” he saw the labourer return home, not for- 
getting all his cares like Burns's Cottar, but ''imbibing 
the evening dew ” through his " warm pores,” and hoard- 
ing up " aches and anguish for liis age.” And it was 
scarcely possible that there could be much sympathy 
between him and his townsfolk, whom he describes so 
bitterly, “the artful, surly, savage race,” who had not 
cared for his ministrations to their bodies, and were little 
likely to be more disposed to receive his ministrations to 
their souls. 

He remained here, accordingly, but a few months, and 
it seems evident, from all Kis after-experiences, that he 
never was popular as a clergyman. Perhaps a certain 
mixture of genial optimism and belief in the good 
qualities of the human race is necessary to the holder of 
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a cure of souls. And Burke, always his friend, was as 
unwilling as Crabbe could be, to let his protdgd languish 
in a poor curacy, in that uncongenial salt-water atmo- 
sphere. He procured for him the position of domestic 
chaplain to the Duke of Eutland, " a station such as has 
in numerous instances led to the first dignities of the 
church.” This happy result, however, did not happen in 
Crabbe’s case. lie was not more than two years at 
Belvoir, during which time he was presented by Thurlow 
— with an ,^issurance that, ‘‘by God, he was as like 
Parson Adams as twelve to a dozen ” — with two small 
livings in Dorsetshire — livings which he does not seem 
so much as to have visited for several years. After- 
wards, by the interest of the Duchess of Eutland, he was 
permitted to exchange them for tw^o of superior value in 
the vale of Belvoir ; and tliis, until a late period of liis 
life, was all the preferment he obtained. 

It was while lie was in Belvoir, entirely separated 
from the life to which he has given such forcible and 
gloomy expression, that “The Village,” the first of 
Crabbe's works which indicated his true power in poetry 
Jind his real place in his generation, was published. It 
had been written some time before, and it is said that 
the stem vigour of the lines in which he expressed his 
satisfaction in escaping from his native place was the 
special part of his poetry which moved Burke to so high 
an estimate of him. The j)oem was of a very different 
order from the artificial commonplace of “ The Library.” 
It not only chimed in with the sweeter contemporary 
voices so soon to be raised in the interests of nature, by 
directing “ the Muse ” out of all the conventional scenery 
sacred to her, to the homes and common life of the poor 
— but it outdid both Burns and Cowper in this particular 
by showing these homes in the naked prose of their most 
matter-of-fact aspect, neither lovely, nor happy, nor con- 
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tented, but full of squalor, misery, and pain. This was 
the last toucli in the picture, the discord tliat was needed 
for the j)crfcction of the music. Fictitious pictures of 
peasant felicity have been common enough in all ages. 
When the luxurious have been sated with luxury, and 
the splendid with splendour, it has not been an unusual 
device to ape the simplicity of rustics, and make an 
elegant travesty of the life of tlie cottage to refresh the 
palace. In this way Marie Antoinette, when society was 
sickest, played at Ixiing a milkmaid in Trian/^n. And as 
in life, so in literature. Itousseau had set up the rural 
life as the only one that a])proached perfection, and with 
all the force of conventionality, had declared the conven- 
tional to be the bane of mankind. It was a poetical 
commonplace that Corydon and Miillis were blessed 
above all the emperors and kings. Tliis has always 
stood first among the voluntary delusions which have 
pleased the over-civilised. It was (Jrabbe’s special gift 
to dig his axe down to the very root of this last refuge 
of artificial sentiment — 

“ . . . Tlie Muses sing of hni)py swains, 

Because the Muses never knew their pains,” 

be says ; and with all the fervour of indignant truth, and 
something of tlie sternness of a controversialist, places 
before us the bare and sober truth of that form of exist- 
ence which all these pastoral pipes had celebrated iii 
fictitious strains — 

I grant indeed that fields and flocks have charms 
F(jr him that grazes or for him tliat farms ; 

But when amid such pleasing scenes 1 trace 
TIta poor laborious natives of the place, 

And see the midday sun, with fervid ray, 

On their ban^, heads and dewy temples play ; 

Wliile s/>me, with feebler heads and fiiinter hearts, 

Deplore their fortune, yet sustain their parts — 
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Then shall I <lare these real ills to hide, 

In tinsel trapping's of poetic pride ? 

No ; cast by Fortune on a frowning coast, 

Which neither groves nor happy valleys boast ; 

Where other cares than those the Muse relates, 

And other shepherds dwell with other mates ; 

By such examples taught, I paint the Cot, 

As Truth will paint it, and as Bards will not : 

Nor you, ye Poor, of letter’d scorn complain, 

I'o you the smoothest song is smooth in vain ; 

O’crcome by labour, and bow’d down by time, 

Feel you tlic barren flattery of a rhyme ? 

Can poets soothe you, when you pine for bn-ad, 

By winding myrtles round your ruin’d slu'd T’ 

Tliisj was Crabbe’s mission in the now age. Cowper 
took England back to the spontaneity and ease of Nature, 
and showed her how much more beautiful and perfect 
was the real landscape even of lior plains and undis- 
tinguished fields, and how much nearer the lieart the 
incidents and accidents of daily lift', tlian any inverted 
antithesis of savage mountains and smiling valleys, of 
Ihiptnre and Despair. And Ikirns brought out the very 
sweetness . of the natural heart, its tender musings, its 
10 ve, its mirth, its compassion, the great thoughts, the 
sorrows, and joys that dwell in all human houses, as in 
his dwellings of the poor. These were the apostles of an 
equality such as needed no blood or tears to establish its 
bciiefi(jeiit law, which bound together the highest and the 
lowest, not by casting down one or raising up another, 
but by revealing each to each, where each was most real, 
and showing how love and grief, and all the inner coii« 
sciousness of . humanity, were among all true lovers, 
fathers, mothers, cliildren, in all conditions the same. 
Crabhe's work was the completion of all tliis, tliongli the 
more painful part. It was to dispel a false light which 
had separated the peasant, artiticially, just as much as 
pride of place liad separated the peer, from the general 
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sympathy — to prove the Arcadian fields to be regions of 
labour, hard and bitter, as any on earth, and the happy 
peasant to demand all the pity, all the succour, that the 
wretched need. Crabbe forged the last link in the chain 
— overthrew the last delusion. lie led the student of 
Belinda’s curls back to human life as Cowper did, and 
Burns; but he taught him a sterner lesson — a lesson 
equally essential to the clearing and opening up of the 
new world. "The Village” is entirely occupied with 
this task. The description of the dreary heath, and flat 
unfertile sands, the weeds that paint the country with 
vain splendour, "like the nymphs whom wretched arts 
adorn,” the inhabitants, full of "sullen woe,” strikes a 
key-note, which is carried out from page to page with 
bitterer force — 

" Wliore are the swains, who, daily labour done. 

With rural games play’d down tlie setting sun ?” 

they are occupied in the arts of the smuggler or the 
wrecker — 

" Or will you deem them amply paid in health, 

Labour’s fair child that languishes with wealtli V* 

the poet asks, and draws us that picture of the labourer, 
to which we have already referred, strained to his utmost 
through the day, infected with all the miasmas of the 
damp air at night — the weak striving to keep up with 
the strong " till long-contending nature drops at last.” 

" Or will ye praise that homely, healthy fare, 

Plenteous and plain, that happy peasants share 

he cries : and shows them crushed by " the missing of a 
stinted meal.” Then comes a picture of the old man 
who once drew the straightest furrow, and was " chief in 
all the rustic trade,” now driven from one petty occupa- 
tion to another and with no refuge but the workhouse, 
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of which such a picture follows as makes the reader 
shudder — 

" Theirs is yon House that holds the parish poor, 

Whose walls of mud scarce hear the broken door ; 

There, where the putrid vapours, flagging, play, 

And the dull wlieel hums doleful through the day ; — 
There children dwcdl, who know no parent’s care — 

Parents, wdio know no children’s love, dwell there ! 
Dejected widows with unheeded tears, 

And crippled age with more than childhood’s fears; 

The lajyiie, the blind, and, far the happiest they ! 

The moping idiot, and the madman gay.” 

Nor does the poet leave the poor man, whom he 
traces remorselessly through all these miseries till he has 
deposited him, without even the burial ceremonies of 
religion — for 

** The busy priest, detain’d by weightier care, 

Defers his duty till the day of prayer ” — 

among the ** mingled relics of the parish poor.” 

Thus Crahbe fulfils liis part without 11 inching in tht 
gieat work that had to be done. To disclose the poor 
man, that he is as good as yourself, with as many sweet- 
enings of affection, as many sublime thoughts in his 
lowliness, was the mission of one poet ; to disclose him 
sternly as so much worse than yourself, though your own 
flesh and blood, is the harsher errand of the other : hut 
both of them were wanted, and without the one the 
other would not have been complete. Not one more 
than another of these poets was conscious of his mission. 
No burden of prophecy weighed upon the heart of the 
gentle pluralist, the good parson who retained an inclina- 
tion towards dukes and great folks all his life, and was 
never very popular among the class from which he 
sprang, and whose sufferings impressed him with all the 
more horror that he had but just escaped them in his 
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own person — any more than there was in Burns a con- 
sciousness of the gaping wondering world looking on, 
while his plough disturbed the mouse and crushed the 
daisy, and asking, with a gasp of incredulous amazement, 
where he got those thoughts so much above his place ? 
That the sublimest thoughts were not above that place, 
nor yet the most squalid misery below the enduring of 
these heirs of heaven, was wliat tlie two lijid to tell. It 
was of more worth to the world tlian the fiery doctrines 
which were being proclaimed in blood and'^fiame across 
the Channel — of more worth because going below the 
outsides of things, and preaching no arbitrary equality 
and fraternity, but a brotherhood and a common standing- 
ground which was fundamental. Burns “rhymed for 
fun,” that is for the relief of his own spirit, to find a 
natural outlet for that which was in him — and Cowper 
for liealth, for disti*action, to find in the company of llio 
poet’s unknown friends, those who had ears and could 
hear, deliverance from himself. Crabbe was less spon- 
taneous than either of them ; lie had the mark of the old 
rdgime upon him : he wrote his poems in the way of 
honest daily work, and with a distinct object : not know- 
ing much more about the deeper sco])e of what he said 
than that the bias of his nature inclined him to siudi and 
such subjects. But all three, nevertheless, unconsciously 
worked together and helped each other out. 

To show how differently these poems got into being 
from the others we have already treated, we may follow 
the course of “ The Village ” into the world. It was sent 
by the author to Burke, who transmitted it in his turn 
to Johnson. Tlie autocrat received it very graciously. 
“ It is original, vigorous, and elegant,” he writes. The 
alterations which I have made I do not require him to 
adopt, for my lines are perha'ps not often ietter than his 
oiim” Boswell too refers to the inci<lent with great 
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pride in the benignity of his idol. “ The sentiments of 
Mr. Crahbe’s admirable poem as to the false notions of 
rustic hai^piness and rustic virtue, were quite congenial 
with Dr. Johnson’s own, and he took the trouble not only 
to suggest slight corrections and variations, but to furnish 
some lines where he thovfjhi he could give the writers 
meaning hetter than in the words of the mamiscriioty 
Ciabbe does not seem to have found fault either with 
this exercise of autocratic criticism, or the benign humility 
of the admission, that ‘‘ perhaps my lines are not often 
bettor than liis own ” — and adopted the six lines wdiich 
»Johnsori supplied ai)parcntly without a murmur; while 
Boswell adds, with smiling complacency yet candour, “ I 
must, however, observe tliat the aids he gave to this 
poem, as to the 'Traveller’ and the 'Deserted Village' 
of Goldsmith, were so small, as by no means to impair 
the distinguished merit of the author." But when the 
poem had gone through this wonderful ordeal more 
remained. It was again revised by Burke, who " pro- 
posed one or two trivial .alterations, wliich my fatlier's 
grateful feelings induced him to ad()])t, although they did 
not appear to himself improvements." " There were not 
wanting, I have heard," adds Crabbe's son and biographer, 
with natural indignation, " friends in Suffolk, who, when 
'The Village’ came out, whispered that the manuscript 
had been so cobbled by Burke and Jolinsoii, that Crabbe 
did not know it ag.ain when it was returned to him." 
Berhaps these good-natured friends w^ere not without 
some excuse for their mistake — ^l)eing ignorant, as such 
critics are, that neither Burke nor Johnson could have 
written “ The Village ” with all their united genius, to 
save their lives. * 

Crabbe imirried shortly after, and his career had but 
few vicissitudes — a removal from one parsonage to 
another, the births and deaths that fill to oveitlowing the 
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hearts of those most immediately concerned, yet count for 
so little in the outward history ; a married life not quite 
so blissful as the faithful love before it had promised ; 
and yet no tragic troubles of any kind, nothing but tlie 
mingled thread in which there is generally so inueli more 
of the dark than bright, of common life. Notwithstand- 
ing the wonderful good fortune of his begiiining, no 
special advantage came to him afterwards in liis career, 
which, so far as his profession was concerned, was a very 
ordinary course of small promotions and indiflerent content, 
lie was benevolent and kind, but not generally popular 
— worshipped by his children, but greatly restrained in 
his social instincts by the delicate health of his wife, and 
not very happy at home, lie was a great botanist, a 
mathematician, and an industrious student, making up 
the deficiencies of his preliminary education both in 
classics and the modern languages, reading a great deal, 
and thus occupying himself with many of those aids to 
existence, which help a man, not too busy or too happy, 
to get through the lingering years. “ The Village ” was 
published in 1783. In 1785 an insignificant and ur^- 
meaning production called “ The Newspaper ” ajipeared, 
dedicated to Thurlow ; and it was not till the year 1806, 
twenty-two years after, that the “ Parish Itegister,” the 
author’s next work, was completed. Between these two 
dates so much had happened that it was nothing less 
than a new world, into which the poet, with the same 
message on his lips, enlarged and rounded with superior 
art, yet perhaps in its diffuseness less impressive than 
tlie terse solemnity of " The Village,” now reappeared. 
Such a gap breaks any life in two : but it did so still 
more at a period when the whole face of English litera- 
ture was being remodelled, and one of the greatest waves 
of poetical genius which the world has known had swept 
over the country. Crabbe lived long enough to take his 
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part, after the share he had in the opening of this poetical 
era, amidst the full concert of ^younger voices, all sweeter, 
tenderer, more sympathetic than his own, yet wanting 
his harsh note to give them musical perfection. 

In point of religious feeling Crahbe was at the opposite 
extreme of sentiment from Cowper. The private journals 
of his youth show him devout and pious — but in all tlie 
expressions of his maturer life it is evident that tlie staid 
ideal of a composed and moderate religiousness, wlii(di 
seems to belong to a dignified establishment and settled 
irrevocable system, was his highest model of Christianity 
— and that all undue zeal or fervour appeared enthusiasm 
or fanaticism to his sober eyes. He was greatly annoyed 
wlien he went to Muston, one of the livings whicli lie 
laid held for years without ever visiting it, to find dissent 
nourishing within the fold. 

“ True to liis Church he came ; no Suiid ay-shower 
Kept him at home in that important hour ; 

Nor his firm feet could one pcu’snading sect, 

13y the strong glare of their now liglit direct,^' 

is the description he gives of the " noble peasant Isaac 
Ashford,” one of the few ideal skctclies in bis repository. 
He has no sympathy with the painful strain of religious 
anxiety, or any vehement attempt to ameliorate the lives 
of others, or purify the general stream of existence. He 
is not oppressed or disturbed in his own soul hy tlie evils 
round him, but accepts and describes them methodically 
as the natural drawbacks of humanity. Of the jiarsons 
whom he brings in review before us in the “ I’arish 
Register,” through the reminiscences of the old sexton 
Dibble, it is dillicult to guess wdiich he sympathises with 
most. They are all treated with the same matter-of-fact, 
semi -satirical, and quite impartial touch. The good 
sleepy soul who slumbers even in the puljiit ; the wit who 
grinds the parish and takes tithe even from the sexton ; 
vor^ I. N 
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the “ golden times ” of the wealthy and liberal parson, at 
whose " plenteous board ” even " cool Dissenters fed,” and 
who spread his gifts right and left; the author rector 
(presumably Crabbe himself), whose delight was all in 
books, whp shunned men and women alike, and hurried 
homewards when his tasks were done ” — all these incum- 
bents are kindly drawn : but the last of all, the Youth 
from Cambridge,” 

“ Who did much his sober hearers vex, 

Confound the simple and the sad perplex,” 

is the only portrait in which he touches his usual jarring 
and painful string. This latest holder of the cure of 
souls is the impersonation of that type of religion which 
inspired Cowper, wliich, in the early fervour of Wesley 
and his coadjutors, had regenerated the country, stirring 
up and quickening religious life even among those most 
opposed to the new spirit, but which by this time had 
fallen into the fashion of the Evangelical party. 

“ * Conviction comes like lightning, he would cry ; 

In vain you seek it, and in vain you fly ; 

’Tis like the rushing of the mighty wind, 

Unseen its progress but its power you find ; 

It strikes the child ere yet its reason wakes ; 

His reason fled, the ancient sire it shakes ; 

The proud, leaniM man, and him who loves to know 
How and from whence those gusts of grace will blow, 

It shuns, — but sinners in their way impedes. 

And sots and harlots visits in their deeds : 

Of faith and penance it supplies the place ; 

ATfisurcs the vilest that they live by grace, 

And, without running, makes them win the race.’ 

Such was the doctine our young prophet taught.” 

The conclusion of this sketch, in which the fervid 
preacher on his death-bed is smitten by compunctions as 
to " the good IVe wrought,” and the defilement of his 
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moral rags,” and alms-deeds, with the sexton’s consolatory 
assurance — 

" Your faith's your prop, nor have you pass'd such time 
In life’s good-works as swell them to a crime,” 

shows the calm ecclesiastic’s disapproval of all highly 
wrought spiritual influence, as well as Crabbe’s strong 
dislike to the Evangelicals, of whose teaching he gives 
so cruel a version. In the accompanying tale of '' Sir 
Eustace Grey,” an effort in a new direction and not a 
happy one, tlie climax of the madman’s story is his con 
version, which by the narrator of the tale is evidently 
intended to appear as mad as any of the delusions that 
have gone before. Crabbe was thus a woiM apart in 
religious feeling from the gentle recluse of Oliiey ; as 
different as the self-commanded and thoroughly respect- 
able parson was from the rustic rake and self-tormented 
penitent of Ayr and Dumfries. Good man 1 ho had so 
much the better part of life, that he need not grudge the 
very different movement of the heart with which we turn 
to these two unfortunates, the favourites and the victims 
<?f life, whose miseries he escaped, though he shared in 
some degree their consecration. 

George Crabbe, bom 1754 ; lied 1832. 

Published The Library, 1781. 

The Village, 1783. 

Parish Register, 1807. 

The Borough, 1810. 

Tales in Verse, 1812. 

Tales of the Hall, 1819. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

TIIK COTERIES BEFORE WORDSWORTH TITF SWAN OF 

LICHFIELD. 

While these new and altered voices gained day by day a 
wider hearing, it must not be forgotten tliat a great many 
relics of the former ox)ocli were still surviving about the 
country, and that careful couidcts were still being elabo- 
rated, and all the scaffolding of criticism wliicli liad been 
put up for tlie perfection and polishing of every monu- 
ment of the Augustan age, still obscaired tlie smaller erec- 
tions, the Temples of the Muses, whicb adorned here and 
there an ambitious poet’s garden or nohleman’s park. If 
tlie coteries were dying out in London, where the old 
lion’s roar grew feebler, and Bozzy had been led away 
into matrimony and Scotland, and the genial bouse of the 
Thrales was broken up, and all the society that Avaited 
upon Johnson’s nod was dispersed or dispersing, the spirit 
which had animated them was still surviving in various 
favoured spots in the countiy where the learned and the 
witty congregated together, and a little centre of intellect- 
ual amusement and ambition, giving occupation and hap- 
piness to a great many gimtle lives, was set up. One of 
these, of which wc have the ‘most admirable details, was 
established in Lichfield under the shadow of the palace. 
The gentle historian who has set it forth before our eyes 
is Anna Seward, herself a poet, according to all tlie estab- 
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lislied requirements of the day, the correspondent of many 
of the most distinguislied persons of the time, a delight- 
ful feminine pedant, with all the graces of the ending 
century. Her letters, and her life of Dr. Darwin, admit 
us with all due ceremony, yet friendliness, into the 
charmed circles round the Close of Lichfield, to all ’the 
tea-parties and the rural expeditions, the literary discus- 
sions and love-makings of the time. 

Erasmus Darwin was the physician of this favoured 
circle. He was a man of boundless personal energy, a 
big, clumsy, stammering, witty and genial personage, with 
an extreme scepticism as to human truth,” great powers 
of sarcasm — but, withal, that largeness and impetuosity 
of character which so often insures popularity, and espe- 
cially pleases women, to whom its vigour, and sweep, and 
speed, are delightful by contrast. It was not, however, 
only to the rcliiied and critical ladies of the Close, but 
to the whole country round, that this lumbering doctor 
(iommended himself. He was very skilful in his pro- 
fession, very benevolent and charitable, and apparently 
^ill, in deeds, of that regard for others which his words 
did not disclose. There is something in the description 
of him which recalls the other great native of Lichfield, 
who was by no means a favourite in his own countiy. 
Darwin, like Johnson, was ungainly, “ his limbs too heavy 
for exact proportion : the traces of a severe small-pox : 
features and countenance which, when they were not 
animated by social pleasure, were rather saturnine than 
sprightly, a form inclined to corpulence, a stoop in the 
shoulders, and the then professional appendage, a full- 
bottomed wig,” bring a figure before us very like that of 
the more memorable man, who satisfied his own extra- 
ordinary nature, so made up of nobleness and weakness, 
by the fine superstition of his penance in Idchfield market- 
place, where, as everybody kinows, he stood bareheaded in 
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the rain, amid the staring spectators, to expiate a boyish 
disobedience. Perhaps just then the pretty young ladies 
from the Bishop’s palace tripped by in their airy muslins, 
and wondered much to see the strange spectacle ; or the 
other busy doctor, elbowing the crowd, pushed the gazers 
out of his way as he went on to his patients, and stam- 
mered scorn at the unlikely sentiment. " Mutual and 
strong dislike,” Miss Seward tells us, "existed between 
them.” In all Dr. Johnson’s letters, dated from Lichfield, 
the name of Darwin is never mentioned, nor indeed,” 
the historian adds with dignified surprise, any of the 
ingenious and lettered people who lived there — while of 
its more common-life characters there is frequent mention, 
with many hints of Lichfield’s intellectual barrenness — 
while it could boast a Darwin and other men of classical 
learning, poetic talents, and liberal information!” One 
of these was the writer’s father, a canon of the cathedral, 
who had edited the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
besides writing verses, of which little record has been 
kept ; but this was quite enough to make him a member 
of the literary class, and deeply sensitive to the fact qf 
being passed over. "By people of literary taste and 
judgment,” Miss Seward says, her father’s work "is allowed 
to be the best commentary on those dramatic works which 
lias appeared ; ” and " Shakspeare had few more spirited 
eulogists than Mr. Seward.” Another of the Lichfield 
literati overlooked by the arrogant Johnson was Arch- 
deacon Vyse, who was " not only a man of learning, but 
of Prioric talents in the metrical impromptu.” " Gentle 
reader, behold an instance ! ” cries Miss Seward, and 
thereupon quotes a poem of ^ine long stanzas made upon 
a certain " fair Charlotte Lynes ” at a convivial meeting 
of Lichfield gentlemen, most of whom could make agree- 
alle verses. But though the flowers of poetry flourished 
there, thorns grew among them. These verses were 
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much read, admired, and copied. Mr. Vyse thought hisf 
fair Charlotte growing too vain in consequence, and once, 
when she was complimented on the subject, in a large 
company, he said smilingly — 

“ Charlotte the power of song can tell. 

For ’twas the ballad made the belle,” 

which was not very chivalrous, nor even gentlemanly. 
“ These'/ adds Miss Seward, were the men whose intel- 
lectual existence passed unnoticed by Dr. Johnson in his 
depreciating Sstimate of Lichfield talents. But Johnson 
liked only worshippers/ 

Anna herself was the flower and climax of all these 
wits. She was a beautiful girl, with a classical education, 
and the greatest " taste,” according to the tenets which 
still held fast hold of literary coteries, at once an accom- 
plished writer of verses and the keenest of critics. When- 
ever she quotes, as she is fond of doing, a set of verses, 
her instinct of analysis is at once at work. As an ex- 
ample of the literary atmosphere before the winds blew 
away all these gentle mists of verbal play, we may quote 
Miss Seward’s comment upon one of her hero’s productions 
— an elegy of which w’e give only the verses discussed — 

“ Dread dream that, hovering in the midnight air, 

Clasped with thy dusky wing my aching head. 

While to imagination’s startled ear 

Toll’d the slow bell for bright Eliza, dead. 

“ Stretched on her sable bier the grave beside, 

A snow-white shroud her breathless bosom bound, 

On her wan brow the mimic lace was tied ; 

And Love and Virtue hung their garlands round.” 

“ The second verse ” (says Miis Seward) “ of this charming elegy 
affords an instance of Dr. Darwin’s too exclusive devotion to dis- 
tinct picture in poetry : that it sometimes betrayed him into bring- 
ing objects so precisely to the eye, as to lose in such precision their 
power of striking forcibly upon the heart. The pathos in the second 
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verse is injured by the words ‘ mimic lace,* which allude to the 
perforated borders of the sliroud. The expression is too minute 
for the solemnity of the subject. Certainly it cannot be proper for 
a shocked or agitated mind to observe or to describe with such petty 
accuracy. Besides, the allusion is not sufficiently obvious. The 
reader pauses to consider what the poet means by ‘ mimic lace.* 
Such pauses deaden sensation and break the course of attention. A 
friend of the doctor’s jdeaded strongly that the line might run thus — 

“ ‘ On her wan brow the shadovry crape was tied,* 

but the alteration was rejected. Inattention to the rules of gram- 
mar in the first verse was also pointed out to him at the same time. 
The dream is addressed — 

“ ‘ Dread dream that clasped my aching head,* 

but nothing is said to it, and therefore the sense is left unfinished 
while the elegy proceeds to give a picture of the lifeless beauty. 
The Slime friend suggested a change which would have remedied 
the defect thus — 

“ ^ Dread was the dream that in the midnight air 
Clasped with its dusky wing my aching head, 

While to,’ etc. 

“ Hence not only the grammatic error would have been done 
aw^ay, but the grating sound produced by the near alliteration of the 
harsh dr in ‘dread dream’ removed, by placing those worrls at o 
greater distance from each other. This alteration was for the same 
reason rejected. Tlie doctor would not spare the w'ord hovering^ 
which he said strengtliene<l the i>icture ; but surely the image ought 
not to be elaborately precise, by which a dream is traiisfurmed into 
an animal with black wings.” 

Tin's will afford an example of the process going on 
over those verses, which now win here and there the 
attention of the student, but are carefully avoided by the 
general readci’, who no longer is in the mood to .be 
interested in “ bright Eliza's ” problematical shroud. Thus 
tliey talked wliile the tea-kjfctle simmered, and " Miss 
Pussy Po ” purred at her mistress's feet. The beautiful 
old rooms in the palace were the liotiie of taste and poetry 
and friendship ; most of the gentle company tliere " could 
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make agreeable verses.*’ Young Mr. Edgeworth, "a 
young and gay philosopher,” and his eccentric friend 
Mr. Day, were drawn to Lichfield by the reputation of 
Dr. Darwin. Here also came " the Kcv. Mr. Michcll. lie 
was skilled in astronomic science, modest and wise;** 

" The ingenious Mr. Kerr of West Bromwich ; Mr. Boul- 
ton, known and respected wherever mechanic philosophy 
is understood; Mr. Watt, the celebrated improver of the 
steam-engine ; and above all others . . . the accomplished 
Dr. Small of .Birmingham.” 

Such was the doctor*3 private circle which Johnson 
scorned. Mr. Edgeworth and Mr. Day were the only 
ones specially honoured with notice from the palace. Of 
the former, wo arc told that ‘‘ his address was gracefully 
spirited and his conversation eloquent; he danced, he 
ftuiced, and winged his arrows with more than philosophic 
skill.*’ Besides these qualities he is known to fame as 
the father of 'Hhe great Maria,** and to Lichfield as the 
liusband of several wives, drawn from among her fairest : 
but Mr. Day was still more interesting. ‘‘ He published 
^n later years two noble poems, ‘ The Dying Negro * and 
'The Devoted Legions’: also 'Sandford and Merton,* 
wliich by wise parents is put into every youthful hand.*’ 
A number of charming young women made up the com- 
pany — all lovely, to judge from the enthusiastic descrip- 
tions of the historian, and herself and her pretty sister 
among the loveliest there. Sir Walter Scott, wJio saw 
Miss Seward only in old ago, gives his testimony that she* 
must have been "exquisitely beautiful” The Vale of 
Stowe lay at their feet, visible from the palace windows ; 
and coming home from their walks and rides, the young 
people worshipped, whenever tliey came in sight of them, 
the three beautiful towers, called by one enthusiastic girl 
“ the Ladies of the Y alley,” under shelter of which Anna the 
Aliise, and pretty Sarah, who died at eighteen, and Honora 
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the adopted child, had grown into beauty and fascination. 
Young Major Andr^ one of the most lamented victims of 
the American War, was a member of one of those cheer- 
ful groups, and many a poetic youth paid his homage. 
None of them, however, had so romantic a story as Day, 
whose adventures Miss Seward tells at length, and all his 
philosophical failures in life. Her description of him is 
worthy of quotation, if only to show the kind of pen- 
and-ink painting which was popular in these days. 

“ Powder and fine clothes were at that time tlie appendages of 
gentlemen. Mr. Day wore neither. He was tall, and stooped in 
his shoulders ; full made, but not corpulent ; and in his meditative 
and melancholy air a degree of awkwardness and dignity were 
blended. We found his features interesting and agreeable, through 
the traces of a severe small-pox. There was a sort of weight upon 
the lids of his large hazel eyes ; yet when he declaimed 

‘ Of good and evil 

Passion and apathy, and glory and shame,* 

very expressive were the energies gleaming from them beneath the 
shade of sable hair, which, Adam-like, curled about his brows. . . . 
In the course of the year 1770 Mr. Day stood for a full-length 
picture to Mr. Wright of Derby. A strong likeness and a dignifienJ 
portrait were the result. He stands, leaning his arm on a column 
inscribed to Hampden. Mr. Day looks upwards, as enthusiastically 
meditating on the contents of a book held in his dropped right 
hand. The open leaf is the oration of that virtuous patriot in the 
Senate against the grant of ship-money demanded by King Clnirles 
the First. A flash of lightning plays in Mr. Day*s hair, and illu- 
minates the contents of the volume. . . . Dr, Darwin sat to Mr. 
, Wright about the same period. That was a simply contemplative 
portrait of the most perfect resemblance.” 

Dr. Darwin was not so attractive as this unlucky 
philosopher, wliose freak of training a perfect wife for 
himself is so well known, anU was so unsuccessful. Miss 
Seward gives the whole story of it, and describes “the 
beauteous Sabrina,” a foundling girl whom he brought to 
Lichfield, in order to train her into an epitome of all the 
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virtues, as an object of great interest to the ladies in the 
palace. When his experiment failed, ho discovered that 
Honora Sneyd, the beautiful girl who was the adopted 
child of Canon Seward, and the darling of his house, was 
everything his fancy had painted. But Honora, whom 
Andrd had adored, would have nothing to say to the 
philosopher, nor would her sister, to whom he afterwards 
transferred his affections. Even before the episode of the 
beauteous Sabrina, this original had been jilted, and had 
written " a beautiful elegy,” in half-a-hundred verses, upon 
his evil fate. Thus, finding in every event an occasion 
for more stanzas, or for a flood of carefully polished 
couplets, to be subjected to all the criticisms of the 
coterie, these poetical people went through life consoling 
themselves with literature amid all its harsher realities. 
No doubt the Muse helped Mr. Day through the many 
vicissitudes of his sentimental career. Nor were these 
tlie only poets of the society. Mr. John Gisborne, who 
wrote ‘^The Vales of Weaver;” Mr. Munday, whose poem 
upon " Needwood Forest,” printed for private circulation 
Qnly, “ one of the most beautiful local poems that has 
been written,” as the enthusiastic historian informs us, 
she presented to Sir Walter Scott at the very end of her 
life as a distinguished token of friendship; Sir Brooke 
Boothby, whose claims do not seem to be founded upon 
any special production, and many more, fluttered round 
the two central figures, those of clumsy Dr. Darwin and 
the beautiful Muse of the Close. She has a great 
enthusiasm for all those now unknown sons of genius. 
The effusions of Mr. John Gisborne are such, she thinks, 
that it “ would disgrace the national taste if they should 
be suffered to pass away without their fame;” and in 
order to ensure them some share of it, she quotes at great 
length from this " efflorescence of a rich imagination ” 
such verses as the following: : — 
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“ As the sonorous North assails 
Weaver’s bleak hills and leafless vales, 

With awful majesty of might, 

He bursts the billowy clouds of night ,* 

Booms the resounding glens among, 

And, roaring, rolls his snows along.” 

Miss Seward puts a footnote to the word “ booms.” 
“ A word,” she cries, “ admirably expressing the noise of 
winds, and applied to it here for the first time in poetry.” 
Wliat a delightful fund of occupation for a gentle unem- 
ployed life must have been given by those prolonged 
commentaries I Better even than those labours of the 
needle — 

The well-depicted flower 
Wrought patiently into the snowy lawn,” 

for which "the Swau of Lichfield” (which was this 
charming young woman’s poetical title) was equally dis- 
tinguished. 

Miss Seward’s own poetical efforts were begun very 
early ; she played with the muse from her childhood. 
" At first,” she says in one of her letters, " my fatli^r 
encouraged it.” He was himself a poet, as well as the 
editor and critic of tlie old dramatists. " But my mother 
threw cold water on the rising fires,” she adds ; " and even 
my father ceased to smile encouragement upon those 
attempts after my sixteenth birthday, in which Dr. Dar- 
win unluckily told him that his daughter’s verses were 
better than his — a piece of arch injustice to my father’s 
muse wliich disgusted him with mine.” These little 
minstrels, it is evident, were very touchy and jealous of 
their respective degrees of excellence. After this early 
sui^pression, however — but how long after we are not in- 
formed — the famous rites at Batheaston, where another 
poetical coterie existed under the auspices of a certain 
Lady Miller, developed and introduced to " the world,” 
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such as that world was, the elegant strains of the jealous 
canon’s daughter. The Batheaston celebration was held 
periodically (once a week, we think, while the season 
lasted), and all the elegant visitors of the Bath who had 
the honour of Lady Miller’s acquaintance drove over to 
this highly superior kind of garden party. Miss Austen, 
we presume, was not old enough to have taken part in it, 
or certainly Catherine Morland, with her wide-open eyes, 
would have had an invitation, and gazed at all the poets 
and poetesses.^ When the fine company had assembled, 
the competing poems, which had been put into an 
“ Etruscan vase,” were drawn forth in succ(\ssion by the 
judges, and read aloud, to the delight of all those persons 
of taste. Among Miss Seward’s collected works there are 
a great many elcjgies and monodies headcnl “ Brize poem 
at Batlieaston and Miss Burney gives a lively account 
of tlie ceremonial in her diary. Tliese celebrations 
emancipated Anna from the cold shade of domestic 
repression, and by this time, no doubt, the Swan of 
Liclifield had grown old enough to have her own way, 
Tliere is a very pathetic story of tlie death of her sister 
Sarah at nineteen, on the eve of her marriage, which no 
doubt made the will and wishes of Anna of double im- 
portance in the bereaved house. Pretty glimpses of a 
generous and imymlsive young woman appear even through 
the antiquated graces of her narrative. Lady Northesk, 
an interesting stranger dying of consumption, stopped at 
Lichfield on her way to the north to consult the doctor, 
whose fame was great in all the country round ; and it 
occurred to Ur. Uarwiu that hers was a case in which 
that romantic remedy transfusion of blood, so seldom 
heard of except in novels, \night be efiicacious. Miss 
Seward immediately offered her own lily-wliite arm as the 
fountain of new life to the new friend whom she had 
taken up with romantic fervour. “ My health is perfect. 
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neither am I conscious of any lurking disease, hereditary 
or accidental. I have no dread of the lancet, and will 
gladly spare from time to [time such a portion from my 
veins to Lady Northesk as Dr. Darwin shall think 
proper.” When things had come so far as this, however, 
the poetical doctor drew hack, alarmed by the risk, 
alleging the difficulty of " the construction of a proper 
machine” for the injection. But Lady Northesk never 
forgot the generous offer; and it gives us a pleasant 
picture of the enthusiastic girl, to whopi Friendship, 
celebrated in a thousand verses, was the most sacred of 
ties. 

Here, however, we see the two poets, the doctor and 
the maiden, in a still more poetical combination. 

About tlie year 1777, Dr. Darwin purchased a little wild 
umbrageous valley, a mile from Lichtield, amongst the only rocks 
which border that city so nearly. It was irrigiious from various 
springs, and swami^y from their idenitude. One of its native 
features had long excited the attention of the curious — a rock, which 
in the central dejjths of the glen drops perpetually about three 
limes in a minute. Aquatic plants border its top and branch from 
its fissures ; no length of summer drouth abates, no rains incrca^, 
its humidity ; no frost congeals its droppings. The doctor cuUivaled 
this spot, ‘ and paradise was opened in the wild.' Nc)t only with 
trees of various growth did he adorn the borders of the fountain, the 
brook, and the lakes, but with various classes of plants, uniting the 
Linnocan science with the charm of landscape. For the Naiad of 
the fountain he wrote the following inscription 

SPEECH OF A WATER NYMPH. 

“ * If the meek' flower, of bashful dye, 

Attract not thy incurious eye — 

If the soft murmuring rill to rest 
Enchain not thy tumultuous breast — 

Go where ambition lures the vain. 

Or avarice barters peace for gain ! ' 

“ Dr. Darwin restrained his friend Miss Seward's steps to this 
her always favourite scene, till it had assumed its new beauties from 
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cultivation. He purposed accompanying her on her first visit to his 
botanic garden, but a medical summons from the country deprived 
her of that plaasure. She took her tablets and pencil, and, seated 
on a flower-bank in the midst of that luxuriant retreat, wrote the 
following lines while the sun was gilding the glen, and while birds 
of every plume poured their song from the boughs.’* 

The reader would like to see the verses thus poetically 
composed; but he is not very likely, save with some 
research and trouble, to find them in the three long 
volumes of poetry which Miss Seward left behind her, 
or even in their illegitimate jilacc where they stand at the 
head of the “ Botanic Garden,*’ whioli is Dr. Darwin’s 
chief title to poetic fame — so we may be excused if we 
quote from them liere. After an address to “ ye proud,” 
whom the gentle poet adjures to come not liere,” the 
true favourite of the muses is thus invited : — 

“ But thou, whose mind the well-alteinpercd ray 
Of Taste and Virtue lights with purer day. 

Whose finer sense each soft vibration owns 
Mute and unfeeling to discorded tones ; 

Like the fair flower that sjjreads its lucid form 
To meet the sun, but shuts it to the storm : 

For thee my borders nurse the glowing wreath, 

My fountains murmur, and my zephyrs breathe, 

My painted birds their vivid plumes unfold, 

And insect armies wave their wings of gold. 

“ And if with thee some hapless maid should stray, 

Disastrous love companion of her way, 

O ! lead her timid step to yonder glade. 

Whose weeping rock recumbent alders shade, 

There as meek Evening wakes the temperate breeze, 

And moonbeams glimmer through the trembling trees, 

The rills that gurgle round shall soothe her ear, 

The weeping rock shall number tear for tear ; 

And as sad Pliilomel, alike forlorn, 

Sings to the night reclining on her thorn. 

While at sweet intervals each falling note 
Sighs in the gale and whispers round the grot, 
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The sister-woe shall calm her aching breast, 

And softest slaiiibers steal her cares to rest. 

‘‘ Tlius spoke the Genius as he stept along, 

And bade these lawns to Peace and Truth belong.” 

** By the genius of the place is meant its first culti- 
vator, Dr. Darwin,” Miss Seward adds in a footnote. 
When she gave her poem to the doctor, he " seemed 
pleased with it,” and suggested the “ Linnscan System ” 
as “ a hap])y subject for the Muse.” “ I will write the 
notes, which must be scientific,” he said, ^and you shall 
write the verse.” Miss Seward, however, demurred. 
She did not think that the plan was “ strictly proper for 
a female })en,” probably because of those loves of the 
plants which bore so large a share in it ; but “ she felt 
how eminently it was adapted to tlie efiloresconco of his 
own fancy.” 

This was how the "Botanic Garden,” that "magnifi- 
cent po(3in,” a work which, according to JTiss Seward, 
" forms a new class in poetry, and by so doing gives to 
the British Parnassus a wider extent than it possessed in 
Greece or in ancient or modern Borne a poem that, " jf 
poetic taste is not much degenerated, will live as long as 
the Metamorjihosis ;” which "must endure so long as tlie 
English language shall exist; nay, should that perish, 
translation would preserve the ‘ Botanic Garden' as one 
of its gems” — came into being. Eew readers of the 
present day will have so much as seen this lengthy and 
elaborate production. It was published (or at least part 
of it) in 1781, just about the time when Crabbe was 
making his first essay. The second part, however, was 
not given to the world till after tluj three great new poets 
whom we have already treated had fully occupied the ear 
of the world. And yet with that contrast in existence, 
and the new life coming in so strongly, the " Botanio 
Garden ” was a successful and popular work. Darwin 
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was paid £900 for it, wliicli is one test of its excellence. 
The doctor, however, tliongli so fine a poet, was not a 
very scrupulous man. He took those elegant lines which 
Miss Seward, seated on a bank of flowers, and taking out 
her tablets and pencil, had written for him, and made 
them, without any acknowledgment, the introduction to 
his poem. They arc quoted as a specimen of liis poetical 
style in Chambers’s excellent Cyclopccdia of lAtcvalurc. 
"file gentle Muse of Lichfield is very moderate and very 
digiiiliedin all, she says on the subject — nevertheless there 
is a touch of indignation in the tone with which she re- 
claims her property. 

Sucli an a])])ropriation is not much in keeping with 
the big and rude and burly image, in itself very unlike 
that of a ijoet, which is developed with no small power 
in Miss Seward’s memoir. It is a pity she had not left 
poetry alone, and given us more of those graplnc if high- 
flown descriptions — but tlie sentimental flood of her letters 
is too washy to be waded tlirongh in searcli of otlier gems 
of this kind. She was complimented in her turn by 
IJarwin, who owed her so many compliments, as the 
inven tress of epic (d(jgy — and by TTayley, the biographer 
of Cowper, himself a songster of the same order, and cul- 
tivating poetry and taste among liis neighbours in a 
similar way. He describes ‘"the Muse of Elegy” in a 
poetical tribute addressed to her. 

“ Spefikiiif^ to earth tlio kind eiitJiusiast came, 

Ami veil’d lier heavenly iJOAver with Seward’s name,” 

while all that listen to her strains 

“Bless the enchanting ]yre»by glory strung, 

Envying the dead who are so sweetly sung.” 

Miss Seward, however, does not claim any unrivalled 
power for herself even in this special vein. “ Many excel 
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me in writing verse,” she says with dignified modesty, 
perhaps scarcely one in the vivid and strong sensibility 
of its excellence, or in the ability to estimate its claims.” 
It is her strong sense of this “ ability to estimate ” the 
claims of genius which makes her criticisms so bold and 
gives her praise such a triumphant certainty. An amus- 
ing proof of her confidence iir her own powers is given in 
one of her letters, in which she takes it upon herself to 
improve the prose style of (of all people in the world) 
Addison, informing a correspondent that “you will find 
the words in italics which strike mo as forming the in- 
elegance of Addison’s style, and you will perceive that 
words within hooks constitute its redundance.” Her 
discrimination is more perceptible when she upholds the 
cause of a new poet against the old. “ When,” she says, 
with avowed delight in the poetic powers of Cowper’s 
' Task,’ the writer of tliese strictures, in conversation with 
Dr. Darwin and Sir Brooke Boothby, asked their opinion 
of that poem, each declared they could not read it through ; 
each taxed it with egotism, with prosaicism, with a rough 
and slovenly style, and with utter want of regular design ” 
Such were the ways of judging and the methods of 
criticism current among the old school. Mm Seward 
thinks that it was *Hhe jealous spirit of authorism ” which 
‘‘ darkened the candour ” of her doctor. But as she tells 
ns shortly after that he “ had ever maintained a preference 
of Akeiiside’s blank verse to Milton’s ; declared that it 
was of higher polish, of more chaste purity, and more 
dignified construction,” we may be permitted to doubt his 
critical judgment, without even her charitable supposition 
that his “ taste ” was somewhat enervated by too much 
refinement. Eefinement, inclecd, except in verse, does 
not seem to have been Dr. Darwin’s quality, and the 
velvet pile of his poetry sits oddly enough upon the 
homespun of his character, to use a congenial simile. 
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The curious link of connection between tlic opinions wliicli 
this scientific manufacturer of rhymes had begun to hold 
and express in the end of last century, and those which 
have made his descendant remarkable in this, is very 
interesting to the imagination; and we wish Erasmus 
Darwin had been a little more heroic. One or two 
incidents, however, of an iirteresting kind, are related of 
the energetic doctor. Tlie elegy to “ bright Eliza,” which 
we find criticised so closely, was conceived if not written 
while Dr. Darjvin was in attendance upon the lady, who 
afterwards became his wife. She was at the moment the 
wife of anotlier man, but that had not hindered some 
passionate expressions of poetical devotion. The lady 
had. been seized with violent fever, and the doctor was 
sent for. '' Not being requested to continue in the house 
through the ensuing night, which he apprehended might 
])rove critical, he passed the remaining hours till day- 
flawn beneath a tree opposite her apartment, watching the 
passing and repassing lights in the chamber. During the 
))oriod in which a life he so passionately valued was in 
d||,nger, he paraphrased Petrarch’s celebrated sonnet, nar- 
rating a dream whose prophecy was accomplished by the 
(loath of Laura.” The idea of this he afterwards extended 
into the elegy. However, that miit hlancha under the 
tiee, of the stout, stammering, hard-headed, unbelieving 
doctor, a middle-aged widower, under the windows of 
another man’s wife, has a sort of grotesque romance, all 
unlike his artificial and elaborate strains, whicli touches 
the heart a little, though it is difficult at the same time 
to refrain from a smile. We feel that Miss Seward, 
Imowing the circumstances, should not have been so hard 
on the eZread eZream ; but then perhaps she did not think 
the lady worth all that trouble ; and certainly it was very 
improper on the part of the doctor. 

To balance the romance we have a semi-heroic nar- 
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rative of a certain occasion on wliich Dr. Darwin, who, 
as a rule, eschewed all intoxicating liquors, was persuaded 
to drink more wine than was good for him. It was while 
on a boating expedition, and in the middle of a hot mid- 
summer day. To the horror and astonishment of his 
friends, the half-intoxicated doctor suddenly plunged out 
of the boat into the river, when they were close to Not- 
tingham, and rushing in his wet clothes across the fields, 
re.ached the market-place before they could overtake him. 
Here they found him mounted on a tub, making an 
oration to the gaping multitude around. “Yc men of 
Nottingham, listen to me,” he said. “You are ingenious 
and industrious mechanics. By your industry, life’s 
comforts are procured for yourselves and families. • If 
you lose your liealih, the power of being industrious will 
forsake you, you know : but you may not know that 
to breathe fresh and changed air constantly is not less 
necessary to procure health than sobriety itself. Air be- 
comes unwliolc^some in a few hours if the windows are 
shut. ... I have no interest in giving you this advice. 
Ecmcmber what I, your countryman and a physician, tejl 
you. If you would not bring infection and disease upon 
yourselves, and to your wives and httle ones, change the 
air you breathe ; change it many times a day by opening 
your windoAvs.” 

After which abrupt address he got down from his tub, 
and went back with his friends to their boat. The drip- 
ping philosopher on his homely platform, the gaping 
crowd about him, an eager apothecary of his acquaintance 
vainly endeavouring to persuade him to come home with 
him and change his wet clothes, and the astounded ex- 
cursionists standing by not knowing what to make of 
their friend’s vagary, form an amusing picture. He was 
before his age so far as regards sanitary conditions, it is 
evident : poetry is a different matter. 
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But the Lichfield coterie altogetlier gives us a quaint 
and amusing picture of the little literary societies spread 
over the face of the country, where Taste was set up as 
tlie tutelary spirit, and Criticism of tlie minutest careful- 
ness, serious as if the fate of empires hung u])on her 
decisions, pondered every line, and “ most of the gentle- 
men,” not to say the ladies also, " could make agreeable 
verses.” Lady Miller at Batheaston was, as has been 
said, the presiding genius of another of these refined 
circles. And»there was Hay ley in Sussex, in that land- 
scape which Cowper found too mountainous and exciting, 
with Mrs. Charlotte Smith in her cottage near, who would 
come and read them her romances till the little circle 
thrilled with interest, and counted the hours from evening 
to evening, that they might trace a little further the 
history of Celestina or Louisa. They were all devoted 
to Nature, these clever people, and never tired of describ- 
ing her. She was to them a benevolent and lovely old 
princess, clothed in embroideries and ornamented with 
countless jewels. They patronised her, and went to hei 
f|)r consolation as they would have gone to any other old 
queen of society who was benignant as well as splendid. 
Tlujir intercourse with her was a sort of continuous 
chamiiUr6y at which she was hostess, giving them tea and 
sniihis, patting them on the shoulders when they wei’c 
melancholy. She had little to say to the common herd, 
but for her favourites was there ever so amiable, so 
tender a dowager ? They could not sulficiently exclaim 
to themselves and each other how delightful she was, how 
sweet and kind. Miss Seward was, so to speak, a maid 
of honour, or Lady High CJiamberlain to this beautiful 
old queen : and Dr. Darwin, if not a court physician, was 
at least so scientifically devoted to her court robes and 
the handsome appearance and value of her surroundings, 
that he too was entitled to her most bewitching smile. 
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But all tins is very different from the atmospliere 
which now fills our heavens and earth. It is the prettiest 
possible side of tlie old rdgiine which was ending. Ex- 
cept that now and then some one died or was crossed in 
love, there seems little sign of earthly ills or passions in 
that flowery city, surrounded by such soft distances, and 
crowned by the “ Ladies of the Valley,” the three towers 
where old art and heavenly music and religion had their 
mysterious throne. Art, it is true, as represented by a 
Gotliic cathedral was held in but little stOB^, and religion, 
save in sentiment, was kept carefully in her right place ; 
but yet the towers were dear from association, and en- 
hanced the attractions of that sweet old goddess who 
dwelt outside the town, growing innumerable banks of 
flowers, and ready at any moment to have all her min- 
strels and all their admirers out to tea. 


Anna Seward, born 1747 ; died 1809. 


Erasmus Darwin, bom 1731 ; died 1802. 
Published Botanic Garden in 1781. 

Loves of the Plants in 1789. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE NEW BROTHERHOOD. 

When the face of English literature had been thus changed, 
the old follies jjut to flight and the new life brought in, 
with a tremulous ecstasy and universal quiver of emotion 
and movement, the time came for that new flood of genius 
which is the distinction of our own day. It is true that 
at least two generations have come and gone over the 
earth since Wordsworth and his brother poets were first 
re/ealed. But they all lived well into our own century, 
and they belong to a condition of things entirely altered 
Jrom those which influenced the former epoch. Our 
living poets are their legitimate and unquestioned de- 
scendants, and the Age which they have made illustrious 
is as yet scarcely completed ; so that we are justified in 
(jailing this last great era of poetical history our own time. 
Words wortl), Southey, and Colcjridge in one group ; Byron, 
Shelley, and Keats in another ; Scott — an army in him- 
self; and various smaller but still remarkable figures, 
came all together, as splendid a band as has ever breathed 
the same air — rivals, coadjutors, fellow-workmen, per- 
fecting a new system and establishing a new reign. 
Into these mingled voices Ctabbe lived long to add his 
liarsh yet effective tone. But the other Precursors had 
disappeared in the wilderness through which they had 
hewed out for their successors so wonderful a path. 
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Burns remained a power and inspiration among tlie new 
race, affecting even the sober and dignified mind of 
Wordsworth as one of the most living of influences; but 
Cowper, who is so much less forcible and commanding a 
figure, and in whom there was no energy of passion to 
keej) liold of the imagination of his heirs and successors, 
would seem to have })assed away from their recollection 
altogether. So far as tlie new scliool of poets was con 
cerned Iiis mission was little acknowledged, notwith* 
standing that liis poetical inheritance fell, .like so much 
else tliat was ricli and rare, into the hands of the im- 
mortal Dalesman, the poet of those wide atmospheres and 
silent skies, which in so different a form had breathed 
life into tlie invalid upon the banks of the fat and 
languid Ouse, 

It is diflicult to understand by what quaint and 
arbitrary link of association the three friends, who were 
to forge between tliem the next links in the poetical 
chain, got to be called the Lake poets — or rather got to 
be joined in so close a fellowship that their names cling 
together inevitably like a line in a beadroll. There waf? 
so little real allinity between the serious, almost solemn, 
manhood and musing genius of Wordsworth, the mystical 
and wayward spirit of Coleridge, and the virtuous pre- 
cision and hard-working faculty of Southey, that they 
might have founded three dilfcrent schools, instead of, by 
obstinate fiction, being ludd to rex^resent but one. How- 
ever, it is too late now to attemj^t to disturb the classi- 
fication which lasted all their lives, notwithstanding that 
even their ax)i)reciation of each otlier, so enthusiastic and 
generous in youth, waned with the X)rogress of the years. 

The first appearance of this now group to mortal view 
is in the brisk and somewhat imiDerliiient pages of Mr. 
Joseph Cottle, a bookseller in Bristol, himself one of the 
old race of local versemakers, and in his way a homely 
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Mfuccnas, always ready with a good deal of enthusiasm 
and a small sum of money, both of which things were 
greatly in request among the penniless but ardent youths. 
Ihistol, too, was one of the centres of lively and artificial 
literary life, so many of which were at that time in 
existence. The presiding genius, however, was of a 
sterner kind than the Swan of Lichfield. Hannah More, 
surrounded by her admiring sisters, was the ornament 
and i)ride of the neighbouring country, and though it 
would not seem that Southey, a native of Bristol, had 
attracted her notice, yet Mr. Cottle had permission to 
conduct any friemd of his to an audience of the great 
woman of letters, whom all the fine personages in the 
country came to worship, and who had recently evolved 
a poet out of her milkwoman — though tliis is scarcely 
lespectful to Anne Yearsley, who, though a prodigy and 
subject to the fate of such, had considerable power of versi- 
ii cation and much poetical feeling, and was worthy of a 
better fate. Mr. Cottle himself was a poet, and so was 
his brother Aruos,^ Avho died young, and whose por- 
trait the good man published along with those of the 
great Three whom he was instrumental in introducing 
to the woi’ld. His complacent and confused gossip is not 
to be coin])ared with the more dignified narratives of the 
lives of the poets, but it is not without some power of 
portraiture, and it brings the young men before us in a 
group, a sort of rude fresco-painting, such as is sometimes 
more effective than a finer work of art. Southey and 
Coleridge were introduced to him by Robert Lovell, their 
li’ieiid and associate, " a young Quaker,” who was also a 
kind of a j)oet (indeed in Bristol, as in Lichfield, most of 
the gentlemen seem to have made agreeable verses), and 

’ Oh Amos Cottlo ! Phoebus, what a name 
To fill the speaking trump of future fame ! ’* 

Byuon’s English Bards and Hcolch ll .viewers. 
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who communicated to the mind of Cottle something of 
his own admiration for his gifted friends, one of whom 
came from Cambridge, and the other from Oxford, in 
itself an argument for respect. They had both, however, 
broken off their college career abruptly, leaving their 
Universities witliout degrees, and the lives of each had 
already been tinged with adventure. Southey, the most 
perfectly well conducted of young men, had been exi)elled 
from Westminster school for overbold speech in a school- 
boy news})aper. Coleridge, for some pur;ely fantastic 
motive, had enlisted in a cavalry regiment, and spent 
some months under tliat curious discipline, not without 
enjoyment. Now, the two had got a fancy in their 
heads, struck out somehow between the dreamy but in- 
exhaustible invention of the one and the romantico- 
practical imagination of the other, of emigrating to 
America with a few chosen friends, and setting up a 
new Utopia — a dream-colony of Apostolic freedom and 
equality, wliere every worldly possession should be in 
common, and idyllic peace and plenty and love should 
reign. Lovell, the young Quaker, was one of the brethrer. 
vowed to this eiiter{)riso, looking forward to it with eager 
excitement ; and, mad as the scheme appears to us, it 
would seem to have had some air of possibility at the 
moment, since Southey’s mother and her lamily intended 
to join the expedition, and for some time the minds of 
an anxious circle of people were occuined with it. They 
met in Bristol ajjparcntly with some remote intention of 
sailing from that place, if Frovidence would but send 
them a little money with which to buy agricultural 
implements and pay their ;^assage- money. And there 
were other induccnieiits. Lovell was already married to 
a Miss Fricker of Bristol, to one of whose sisters Southey 
was engaged; and Coleridge lost no time in falhng in 
love with a third. The Pantisocracy, which was to be 
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the name of their society, exacted marriage, and this was 
about the only practical step the brethren took to cany 
its requirements out. 

Such was the group which suddenly gathered in the 
path of the excellent Mr. Cottle, surprising liim into such 
mingled emotions of complacency and reverence as fill 
his gossiping book with their rellection still. He had 
the discrimination to perceive that these were poets far 
exceeding any faculty of his, but he felt at tlie same time 
the benign superiority of money, giving him an advantage 
over them, which he was generously willing to use for 
their good. Tliey were penniless, though their plans 
were so magnificent, and their little stock-in-trade was 
an unsaleable article, which the ordinary merchants in 
literary commodities would not buy. Indeed, it was only 
one of them who had any stock-in-trade at all ; Cole- 
ridge’s few poems were not half important enough for 
publication, and Mr. Cottle was somewhat of a wizard to 
detect the genius of which there was as yet so little 
proof. But what an importation of life and liope this 
iittlc band brought into the old Bristol streets ! Young 
Southey holding liis handsome head high ; young Cole- 
ridge with all the mystic future in his big dreamy eyes, 
and his mouth full of endless projects, one rising out of 
another like flowers from a stem ; the first a refined and 
chivalrous gentleman at all times ; the other an enclianter 
wliose eloquence no man could Avithstaml. To hear them 
talk of the new world that lay before them, tlic visionary 
society they were to form, the “ undivided vale ” by the 
side of the Siisquchaimah — soft-syllabled stream, which 

no doubt must How like its name, and was chosen for 

• 

that exquisite reason — ^in which their home was to rise, 
the conditions of the paradisiacal life they were to lead 
there — could any poem be more delightful? By the 
gravest calculations, they had made out that two hours a 
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day would suffice to get their daily bread out of that 
fertile poetical soil, and the rest of the time would be for 
])oetry, for love, for endless talk, for books and the con- 
tcinplation of nature : what matter that in the meantime, 
but for Mr. Cottle, it would have been difficult to pay 
their lodgings ? All such sordid troubles would be over 
if once they could but reach that Land of Promise. 
Southey had Joan of Arc almost ready, which, “should the 
publication be anyways successful,” would be enough, he 
thought, “to carry me over, and get me some few acres, a 
spade, and a plough.” Coleridge had not even so much 
as that to trust to, but expected the spade, the plough, 
and the ])assage-mouey to drop down upon him from the 
genial skies. 

In tin's strait Cottle came to the rescue nobly. He 
odered Coleridge thirty guineas for a volume of poetry 
yet to be wiitten, and the same to Southey; while he 
undertook, at tlie same time, to give fifty pounds for 
“Joan of Arc” — altogether a romantic liberality wliich 
no sane publisher, who had not been at the same time a 
l)oct- worshipper and possessed of the gift of divination, 
could have ventured on. And the young men helped 
themselves on by delivering lectures, of which some, we 
cannot help suspecting, never came further than the 
prospectus ; for it is difficult to imagine how Coleridge, 
at such a moment, could lecture upon tlie French Eevolu- 
tioii, at that period in full and feverish career, contrasting 
it with the great Rebellion, without raising more excite- 
ment than was tolerable among the people of Bristol 
For the subject was not one which either side took calmly, 
and the two young poets, it need scarcjcly be said, were 
wildly enthusiastic on the side of Freedom and the 
French, and lost no opportunity, poetical or otherwise, of 
denouncing all action on the part of England against 
them, and cursing, in good round oaths, all the demon- 
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powers who were uniting together to crush France and 
the new-born liberty which from her they hoped was to 
extend to all mankind. Southey turned out in latei* 
days the best of High Tories ; and Coleridge, though lie 
made so many fierce onslaughts upon Mr. Pitt in his 
belligerent days, was not of a spirit adapted for political 
partisanship. QBut at this early period they were all 
allaine for the great cause of Freedom — their enthusiasm 
unquenched even by the blood and carnage of the Eeign 
of Terror. It was their opinion that all existing govern- 
ments, and that of Enghind above all, were rotten at the 
core ; and their Pantisocracy, their ideal city, was not 
only a refuge for their own souls from the evil of the 
times, but intended to be a tremendous protest against 
England, in which her philosophical sons no longer found 
it possible to live. 

The earlier career of these two visionaries (of whom 
the elder was but twenty-two) had been simple enough. 
Southey^s progenitors and relations wcjre people witli some 
pretensions to gentility; and his own life, his parents 
being poor, had been spent under the protection of an 
eccentric aunt, whose house was his home, and of a 
benevolent absent uncle, who had undertaken the expense 
of his education. The aunt. Miss Tjd^^^ 
as long as possible in ignorance of the two great antici- 
pations of her nephew’s life, his intended emigration and 
marriage, and when slie made the discovery her indigna- 
tion and resentment were so groat that Southey had to 
quit her house in the midst of a storm of rain, and to 
walk from Bristol to Bath, where his mother was : nor 
did he ever see the protector of his cliildhood again. 
This sudden abandonment tfirewhim with double fervour 
into the brotherhood, already so close and intimate : he 
describes his condition as follows, with youthful grandilo- 
quence, to the faithful friend, Grosvenor Bedford, who was 
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the constant confidant of his troubles and joys, both now 
and during all his life : — 

‘‘ There is the strangest mixture of cloud and sunshine. An 
outcast in the world, an adventurer living by his wits, yet happy 
in the full conviction of rectitude, in integrity, and in the affection 
of a mild and lovely woman ; at once the object of hatred and 
admiration, wondered at by all, hated by the aristocrats — ^the very 
oracle of my own party ! ... Do not grieve that circumstances have 
made me thus ; you ought to rejoice that your friend acts up to his 
principles, though you think tlieui Avrong. Coleridge is writing at 
this same table ; our names are written in the book of destiny, on 
the same page.” 

Ono of the joint projects of the two youths, thus 
united by fate, was the publication of a magazine, “ which 
we can undoubtedly make the best thing of the kind ever 
published but this did not at the moment come to any- 
thing. They had, indeed, a hundred jdans ; and that 2 )art 
of their time which was not devoted to schemes of intel- 
lectual advancement was devoted to love - making and 
projects of anotlicr kind. " If Coleridge and I can get 
£150 Idwecn ns, we jiropose marrying and retiring into 
the country, as our lit(U’ary business can be carried or. 
there, and practising agriculture, till we can raise the 
money for America, still the grand object in view,” 
Southey says. It was the fashion of this age of friend- 
ships that the young poets should jmblish their produc- 
tions jointly, two or tlirco iu one volume ; and Coleridge 
went even farther than this, actually writing a i)ortion of 
the “Joan of Arc,” wliich was his friend's mainstay. 
Nevertheless clouds soon began to arise between them ; 
the Pantisocracy grew doubtful to Soutliey very soon after 
lie liad spoken of it as “ still the grand object in view.” 
But it was the return of his uncle, Mr. Hill, the consular 
chaplain at Lisbon, which finally removed him from the 
agitated but delightful little society in Bristol. This 
kind relative had maintained him at school and college in 
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the hope that his education would terminate decorously in 
orders and a good living. His after life proved that no 
career could have suited him better ; but at this tumult- 
uous period, when all the world was still sectliing witli 
the strong excitement of the great Eevolution, and all 
kinds of volcanic impulses were agitating young minds, 
he had no toleration for such an idea. Perhaps it is 
unjust to say, though Southey’s son docs not hesitate to 
say it, that his political views were such as " rarely fail 
lo produce lajc and dangerous views in religion;” but at 
least it is tnie enough that the tremendous innovations in 
politics which were being worked out in France, and 
which had startled all Europe and stirred up every 
lingering doubt and question everywhere, gave double 
force to those instinctive rebellions and resistances which 
seem to be inherent in youth ; and that the mere idea of 
authority, and of a settled and long-established order, was 
enough to turn aside the excited minds of the generation, 
which hoped for nothing less than new hoavems and a 
new earth. Southey felt in this moment of ebullition, — 
Ve, the predestined churchman, the man of duty and 
obligation, born to re -adopt and cling to all the loyal 
prejudices of a conservative race, — that to take the vows 
of the Church upon him would be “perjury.” Eelbre 
leaving Oxford he had tried incdLcinc, but shrank from 
the special studies of that grand but terrible profession 
with the sickening horror of an extremely sensitive mind 
and nature. The only profession that remained was the 
law, which he hated scarcely less ; but he was reasonable 
even in the wildness of his youth, and felt that when it 
became necessary to meet his uncle some feasible way of 
turning his education to account must be settled upon. 
Mr. Hill came to England in the autumn of 1795. Ho 
was the only member of his family, now that his aunt 
was entirely alienated from him, who could be of any 
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use to the young man, and his coming seems to have been 
looked for with natural anxiety and alarm. " Suspense 
shall be the subject of my tragedy,” Southey cries on one 
occasion; “indeed I liave often the heartache.” But 
when the uncle came the youthful rebel was met with no 
r(;])roaches. Mr. Hill was kind and judicious, and never 
seems to have abandoned the blameless youth, whose very 
vagaries were virtuous. The only thing he insisted upon 
was that his nepliew should go back with him to Lisbon 
for several montlis — one of those most, natural and 
common domestic artifices by which imprudent attach- 
ments and objectionable associates are to be got rid of, 
as it is always hoped. No doubt the excellent chaplain, 
skilled in the fickle mind of youth, believed that all this 
elfervoscciiice of early folly would blow off (as it did, but 
not so easily), and that the change and novelty would 
soon em])ty his nejihew’s heart of the ineligible Edith and 
the unlucky “ Muse.” 

It is curiously characteristic of Southey, who is the 
embodinumt of the romantic -jnactical amid the vaguer 
poetical spirits of his brethren, that he should have take)., 
a step whicli balked the good uncle's inci]')ieut plans 
before they had begun to be carried into execution. On 
the very day of his dcj)arturo lie niarricd Edith Fricker. 
They j)arted at the church door — the bridegroom going 
off upon his travels, the bride, with her wedding-ring 
suspended by a ribbon round her neck, to the house of 
Cottle, always kind. “ Never did man stand at the altar 
with such strange feelijjgs,” Southey says. “ She returned 
the pressure of my hand, and we parted in silence.” It 
was the maddest imprudence, for even the marriage-fees 
and ring were paid with Cottle s money ; yet there was 
the ring of the true mettle, the energy and life of a manly 
mind even in its folly — and of something better still, of 
the noble instincts of that supporting and protecting love 
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of which he was an embodiment all his Kfe. It is evi- 
dent that the Frickers were very poor. By mariying 
Edith, Southey made a provision for her instantly possible. 
When he had anything himself, he could share it with her 
according to the rights given liim by that hurried cere- 
mony ; and " should I perish by shipwreck, or any other 
casualty,” he says, “ I have relations whose prejudices 
would then yield to the anguish of affection, and who 
would love and cherish and yield all possible consolation 
to my widow.” Tliis gives to the high-llown folly of the 
secret wedding a consecration and an excuse. Not only 
to Edith, the mild and lovely, but to all her family, the 
wives of the other Pantisocrats and poets, Southey was 
henceforth the fountain of succour and life. 

“ Joan of Arc ” was published just as he sailed away, 
dull and wretched, hating the voyage, and not without a 
certain nervous apprehension of its physical risks. He 
had got fifty guineas for the poem from good Cottle, and 
indeed we think this was quite as much as it was worth, 
'fhe mission of the peasant prophetess — revolt made into 
^uty by religion and a commission from lieaven — was the 
kind of subject above all others to suit his mind and 
creed ; for, whatever wild ideas might possess him, his 
imagination was fundamentally religious, and the romantic 
traditions of the past had not ceased to affect his fancy, 
though Ids mind was iienetratcd by the brilliant hopes 
and fallacies of the moment. It suited Southey, there- 
fore, to show how redemj)tion came from the poor, the 
ignorant, and lowly, how the heart of genius was stirred 
by the sight of the oppressed and slaughtered peasants, 
the young bridegroom, the father of little children, the 
widow’s son, all sacrificed in* odious war, while kings and 
nobles trilled and quarrelled, and let the humble masses 
pay for it with their blood. And the noble, pure, 
unworldly, Shepherd-Maiden, what poet is there who has 

VOL. I. P 
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not felt the fascination of her appearance amid all the 
dismal records of the wars? But Joan has not brought 
luck to her poets. The painful length of the tale, the 
long discourses put in, with a mistake which is so common 
in narrative poetry, just at the moment when action and 
not discourse is imperative, the turgid heaviness of these 
long-winded discourses themselves, the mingled and dis- 
ordered romantic machinery whicli twists in two or three 
e])isodes of ordinary love-making with the course of the 
grander history, make the poem almost uiireadable now. 
AV'e do not know, indeed, who but a student would 
attempt it. Wat Tyler,” the curious little revolutionary 
sketch which Southey had written at a still earlier age, 
and which he was compelled to publish by the malice of 
ungenial critics, when he had altogether changed his 
opinions, has much more spirit and nature in it. 

Coleridge had been trained in a harder scdiool. Though 
he si^oke witli great tenderness of his family, he seems to 
have, been singularly abandoned by them fi’om his boy- 
hood up. lie w^as brought up at Christ's Hospital, work- 
ing his way througli liardsliips and miseries which it is. 
painful to contemplate, and Avas sent to Cambridge after- 
wards, against his will, the visionary boy with liih 
multitudinous thoughts being too lawless and too in- 
dividual to estimate the advantages of scholarship and 
classical education, though no scholar ever loved better 
the loro itself. At the University he had begun by gain- 
ing distinctions of the usual academic kind ; but tiring 
suddenly of this adoption of other men's ways, or moveil 
by pure waywardness and a desire to try a new order (d 
\n()wn conditions, he went off in the midst of his 
career to London and enlisted in a cavalry regiment, call- 
ing himself Silas Titus Comberback, with boyish humour, 
yet loyal adlierence to the “Es-tce-se” which had been 
his baby nickname. In liis regiment, if we may trust 
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Mr. Cottle, he entered with all the large sympathy that 
belonged to him into the new life so ill suited to his 
nature, and bewitched the troopers, as he did every com- 
pany into which he ever drifted afterwards, with his 
golden mouth, his boundless interest in life, his power cf 
interesting others, and his marvellous wealth of words. 
This strangest of freaks did not last very long, though 
authorities are dividcid as to how he got out of it : whether 
by the aid of his olficers after an involuntary exhibition 
of learning, of in a still simpler way by the interference 
of liis family, to whom his whereab(jiits was revealed by 
ail acquaintance who met him accidenUilly. Of one 
thing we may be quite sure, that if this (ixtraordinary 
Bentry did hear an officer make an erroneous quotation, 
lie would correct him without more ado, and probably 
discourse to him on the meaning of the passage, and (ill 
Euripides intended to put into it, witli illustrations from 
tlie entire range of the Greek drama. The existence of a 
couple of young subalterns likely to quote Ihiripides to 
eaeli other is, however, more unlikely. 

' After this escapade Coleridge returned for a time to 
Cambridge, then betliought him of Tantisocracy as a cure 
for all the ills of life, and wonderful provision for its 
future blessednes^ and having the idea confirmed and 
strengthened in his mind by the faith and zeal of his 
disciples, expatiated upon it and enlarged it, till the 
liquid flowing Susquehaiinah became something real to 
him, and the colony in Bristol was as if it had already 
gotten to the other side. It was much the same to him, 
nay , perhaps better, to have it there in glowing theory, — 
theory far more perfect than any execution, — than to 
take the actual steps necessary for its transportation. 
But to Southey this was not equally satisfactory. The 
way in which these two apjiear in Mr. Cottle’s book is 
very curious. Though he cannot help having a certain 
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contempt for tliem, yet he had the greatest reverence foi 
them. Coleridge, in particular, was a kind of inspired 
idiot to the bookseller, Southey’s absurdity was not 
much more than was inevitable to youth ; but Coleridge 
was the very type of that wonderful fool yet sage, that 
lamentable yet ineflable being with whom genius, and 
(ispecially poetical genius, has always been identified. 
It was sufiicient occupation for a bystander to listen to 
his magnificimt plans, and to see their vanity; to note, 
half with anger, half with amusement, alUhis wiles and 
devices to elude actual work ; and at the same time to 
admire and applaud what, when much enforced,” he 
would produce at a venture. Hashing fortli with no 
trouble at all verses such as nobody else could invent of 
all tlie tiuKiful throng, and talk such as man had never 
talked before. 

Coleridge would seem to have been entirely without 
friends, or any succour or help, or (wen communication 
with his family at this time. They had freed him from 
his soldiering ; and perhaps this freak had disgusted the 
good peo])le, for there is not the smallest further appear 
ance of kindred in liis life. And he was in all ways so 
much ])oorcr tliau his friend Southey, that not only had 
he no kind uncle to make openings for him, but no “Joan 
of Arc ” to prove at least his pfAver m work. He had 
not even, like so many penniless sons of fame, the talis- 
man in his pocket, the manuscript with which fate might 
he defied. lie had neither money nor money’s worth. 
A few fugitive poems, a few courses of lectures, some of 
them only in intention, a million of plans, one as good as 
the other, equally and impartially regarded by their in- 
ventor, who was ready to take up or lay down any of 
them at a moment’s notice, and with no one but Cottle 
to whom he could look for aid, his prospect was suffi- 
ciently blank. And thereupon he married to mend mat- 
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ters ! The foundation upon which lie established a liouse 
hold is about the slightest that ever supported any such 
superstructure. "Aware of his narrow circumstances,” 
Cottle says, " and to make liis mind as easy in pecuniary 
affairs as the extreme case would permit, I thought it 
would afford a small relief to tell him that T would give 
him a guinea and a half (after his volume was completed) 
ibr every hundred lines he might present to mo, whether 
rhyme or blank verse. This offer appeared of more con- 
scq[uenco in 4;ho estimation of ilr. Coleridge than it did 
ill his wdio made it, for when a common friemd asked him 
when married " IIow he was to keep the pot boiling ?” he 
very promptly answered that " Mr. Cottle had made liim 
such an offer that he felt no solicitude on the subject.” 
He was but tw’(mty-thrce, in all the chaos of youthful 
fancies, but conliclent and eloquent as always, full of novel 
ideas on every subject, and dazzling everybody with his 
genius, though he liud done absolutely nothing to ])rovo 
the ])ossession of that indescribable inspiration which 
seems to have rayed out of him like light through a lan- 
‘tern. For one thing, the Avants and requirements of the 
young cou])le w’oie modest, if their temerity was grc*.at. 
Southey liad considered the attainment of a hundred and 
lifty, or even a^undred, certain pounds a year betAveeii 
lu.s friend and mmself, enough to warrant the two mar- 
riages : and a guinea and a lialf for every hundred lines 
may hav^e apjieared an inexliaustible fortune to Coleridge. 
We feel almost disposed to utter a thanksgiving even now, 
that this liberal offer was not made to Southey before he 
s(?t out upon bis voyage, else bow many hundreds, nay, 
hundreds of tlioiisands, of .meritorious, carefully-polished 
lines might wc not have seen! 

Coleridge took a cottage at Clcvcdon, on the muddy 
shore of the Bristol Channel, and here for a short time, 
he seems to have been as hai)py as ever imprudent lover 
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was. The descriptions of the “pretty cot” and the 
" pensive Sara ” who shared it are sweet and tranquil, as 
the sober certainty of bliss ought to be. Probably it was 
his first experience since his childhood of a homo, and the 
unaccustomed charm held him happily captive. But the 
home was not very stationary ; they went back to Bristol 
wlien the first enchantment was over, then to Nether 
Stowey, another village in Somersetshire. In the mean- 
tiiric, Coleridge started a little paper or weekly magazine, 
which was to be “ undoubtedly the best thing of the kind 
ever published,” as Southey had said. It was to contain 
the sublimcst speculation and poetry, along with a weekly 
summary of news and debates ; and Cohuidge went about 
tlie country from town to town getting subscribers, varying 
his other occupations at the same time with that of a 
preacJier. It was chiefly in Unitarian chapels that he 
l)rcaclicd, that vague and always intellectual sect having 
somehow attracted him during this misty period ; and he 
appeared in the pulpit in coloured clothes, and occasion- 
ally discoursed upon such subjects as the llair-powder 
Tax, to the consternation of his audience. Notwithstand- >' 
ing this curious choice of subject, li is eloquence must have 
strongly affected tlie good provincial people wliom lie 
addressed, ibr it became some time after a question to be 
gravely debated in his life whether he Hiould not settle 
down at Ohursbury as a Socinian minister, a conclusion 
chiefly prevented by the Wedge woods, Josiah and his 
brother, who offered him an annuity of a hundred and 
fifty pounds a year that he might relinquish the project, 
and be able to devote himself to literary work. A second 
edition of his volume of poetry had likewise been called for, 
which by Cottle’s liberality added a little more to his funds. 
But the Watchman proved an entire failure, two numbers 
only appearing, and these not paying their expenses — fatal 
drawback, for which no amount of genius con make up. 
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Before this timely succour arrived, however, it is 
woiUi while quoting his own account botli of the state 
of mind in which he was, and his intentions for the 
future : — 

“ I voTily believe no poor fello^v^s i(lea>pot ever bubbled up so 
vclieuiently with Tears, doubts, and difficulties, as mine does at pre- 
sent. Heaven jp'ant it may not boil over and put out tlie fire. I 
am .almost heartless.^ My past life seems to me as a dre.ain, a 
feverish dream, all one gloomy huddle of strange actions and dim- 
discovered motives, friendship lost by indolence, and ha])])iness 
murdered by mismanaged sensibility. Tlip present hour 1 seem in 
a (piickset hedge of eml^arnassments. For sli.ame ! I ought not to 
mistrust Ood ; but, indeed, to hope is far more difficult than to 
fear. ... A sort of calm hopelessness diffuses itself over my heart. 
Indeed, every mode of life which has promised me bread and cheese 
has been one after another torn away from me, but Cod remains. 
. . . There .arc some poets who write too much at their ease from 
the facility with whicli they please themselves. They do not often 
enough 

“ ‘ b’ecd their burdened breast 

Heaving beneath incumbent Deity.’ 

So that to posterity their Avreaths will look miser.ably, here perhaps, 
\n everlasting Arriarjinth, and close by its side some weed of an 
hour, sere, yellow, .and shapeless. They rely too much on story 
and event, to the neglect of these lofty imaginings that .are peculiar 
to, and definite of the poet. The story of ]\Iilton might be told 
ill two pages. It is this wliicli distinguishes .an epic poem from a 
romance in metre. Observe the march of Milton, his severe .appli- 
cation, bis Laborious polish, his deep nu;ta])hysical researches, his 
])rayer to God before lie began bis great Avork : all that could lift 
/ind swell liis intellect beciime liis daily food. I should not think 
of devoting less tlian twenty years to an epic poem. Ten years lo 
collect iiiateri.als and to Avarm my mind with uiiivers.al pcience. 1 
Avould be a tolerable malliematici«an. I Avoukl thororglily under- 
stjind iiuicbanics, hydrostatics, optics, and astronomy, botany, mchal- 
chemistry, geology, .an.attjmy, medicine ; then the mind of 
man ; then the minds of men ; in all travels, voy.ages, and liistories. 
^o I ^ould spend ten years ; the next five in the comx^osition of 

^ 'Hiis word seems to he used by both Southey .and Coleridge in the sense 
of vathout hc.art, discouraged, disheartened, as we should say. 
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tlie poem, and the five last in the correction of it. So would 1 
write, haply not nnhearing of that divine and nightly whispering 
voice which speahs to mighty minds of predestinated garlands, starry 
and un withering.’’ 

It is fine to see the desponding poet forget himself 
and those little troubles about the bread and cheese, and 
rise to this great climax. No one yet, so far as we are 
aware, has ever prepared a groat epic after this prescrip- 
tion ; even Wordsworth, who has approached it most 
nearly, can scarcely he said to “ have warmed his mind 
with universal science.” But sucli a flash of purpose, 
lofty and ideal, conics, perhaps, more easily to those wlio 
make little attempt to carry their tluiories out, ihun to 
those who are seriously aifecjtcd by them. We doubt, 
iiuhied, whether an epic which took twenty years’ incu- 
bation would he worth the trouble; hut not less fine was 
the vision of something great that some day might he 
attained, or, at least, any day might bo dreamt of, dilating 
the dreamy eyes, and exj)an(ling the full lips. 

About this time another and a greater figure suddenly 
comes upon the scene. A young pair from the nortli 
country, brother and sister, lie a young man of serious 
mind and aspect, she a delicate sjiirit, a sort of jioetical 
Ariel ; botli of tliom overflowing wit|^ poetry and en- 
thusiasm, had come to the neighbourhood some time 
before. They were orphans, and had been long separated ; 
and tlie pleasure of setting up a sort of home togetlu^r, 
enhanced by the still greater pleasure of the discovery 
that eacli was to each the most congenial comiianion, 
filled their lives. Their means were as humble as those 
of the other young poets witl\ whom they had not as yet 
been brought in contact, but more certain. Wordsworth 

O' ^ 

had produced scarcely anything and earned nothing r but 
he had inherited from a friend a little fortune, £ 600 , 
upon the interest of which be felt himself passing rich, 
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And Dorothy had a liundrcd pounds of her own. What 
was wanted more to he happy ? Why tliey left their 
native dales wliicli th(iy loved so faitlifully, for that 
tamer coast, we are not told ; but here they were, estab- 
lished near the sea, spending their poetic leisure in the 
01)011 oir, in their garden, in endless walks and talks, 
while the young fortunes of the Coleridges and Southeys 
were being decided on llui other side of the county. 
Words wortli, like the others, had no great heart for the 
aciademical life or learning. He liad taken liis degree, 
wliieh neither of tlic otliers did, but lie had brouglit no 
ilistinctions with liiin from the University, a reliection 
which ought to teach these great bodies a certain humility. 
Wordsworth, however, had completed his education in a 
way which comparatively few men had attained to. In 
the long vacation of 1790 , in the full Jervour of the 
early revolution, he went to Uraiice, and saw with his 
own eyes the events which lired all JMiroj)e. Everybody 
now knows the lines in which he described the sentiment 

. of the time. 

V 

“ Bliss WJis it in that dawn to he ulive, 

Ihit to be young was very lieaven, oli, times 
III wliich the meagre stile forbidding ways 
Of custom, law, and statute, took at once 
The atlractton of a country in romance.'’ 

Hotldiig could be lartlier from the Jiature of tin’s 
st!rious youth than the noise and din of rcjvolulioii ; but 
to him, as to so many others, the outburst of new X)riu- 
ciples and new life in Erance was like a new gospel. It 
is hard now, knowing all that followed, to ax)preeiate 
rightly the wonderful and entrancing novelty of that 
revelation. It sounded like the sublimest lesson of 
Chri^hnity made into a national code, and about to 
actuate all the movements of political life in which so 
dillereut a jmncifJe had reigned in spite of Christianity. 
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That all men were brothers had been feebly breathed in 
sermons for near two thousand years, but to hear it pro- 
claimed from the throat of a whole people, a “ unanimous 
hero nation,” with no parable in it but a claim of irre- 
sistible and undoubted riglit, electrified every gencirous 
heart. 'Wf)rd.s worth landed in France on the eve of the 
day when Louis XVI. took the oath of fidelity to the 
Constitution. lie was not old enough or wise enough to 
see what dark and fatal forces were lurking underneath 
the popular joy. He accepted the code af freedom and 
brotherhood as he would have accepted the proclnmation 
of a new and noble king whose right to the throne all 
acknowledged with acclamations, and whose reign was to 
bring in the golden age. Few, perhaps, of the hot 
politicians who were kindled by tlie news, received it 
with such profound belief, with such iiitonso satisfaction, 
as this grave young observer, to whom all noble principles 
were kindred. France, to him, took in a moment that 
curious representative position among the nations whicli 
it has bcuui licr stmngo fate to occupy over since. Poli-- 
tical changes were the least of the great things which ttfe 
vast assembly of visionary soids throughout Europe, 
wlio tlien fixed their attention upon her words and wa}\s, 
and this young Englishman in particular, expected from 
her. She was the champion of humanity. She was the 
spiritual Quixote, the last and greatest of the knight- 
errants. The llastille was not only one actual stronghold 
of tyrannical power, but the palpable image of all oppres- 
sion overthrown. The poor prisoners who crept out 
dazzled to the eye of day were emblems of human faculties 
enslaved, and human hearts J)roken by tyranny, but now 
gloriously emancipated and restored for the use and 
service of the world. What vras going on in Pa® was 
for the instruction, for the warning and guidance of man- 
kind, the first step of a new and happier history ; and 
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that great town itself was hut a stage on which the 
greatest of dramas was set forth in its first scene. 

Wordsworth did not break out into revolutionary 
verse, nor did it occur to him to attempt to rouse his own 
country by any ceh^bratioii of the old heroes of virtuous 
r(ib(dlion, as Southey did, whose mind was so much loss 
moved than his. But after his first view of the riotous 
joy of France in her emancipation, he went back, at the 
earliest opportunity, drawn by an increasing fascination of 
interest in the great tragedy as it workt^d itself out, and 
ins})ircd by an earnest and lofty curiosity wliich is most 
characteristic of him. He went and studied it, as after- 
wards he studied his mountains, wandering about, a deeply 
concerned, yet philosophical observer, through the flames 
and conflict. Even in the fervour of his youthful sym- 
patTiy he was still a spectator, held back by an invisible 
bond of nature from all participation in the events which 
interested him so deeply. Not till long years after, when 
tlie play had been played out, and its hidden meanings 
revealed, did he put the narrative of his youthful investi- 
gai^on into words ; and probably the grave tone of middle 
age modified that narrative unconsciously ; but yet Words- 
worth was always Wordsvrorth, and we recognise the 
sound of his young footstep, the familiar cadence of his 
voice amid the tumults which he mused upon. At the 
time it troubled him to feel that he was not sufficiently 
moved. When he picked up a stone of the Bastille to 
keep as a relic, he was conscious of a deficiency some- 
where — 


I looked for sometliiiig that I could not find, 

Affecting more emotion than I felt.” 

and, hindered by liis own tranquillity, compared himself 
to a plant glassed in a greenhouse ” — 
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‘‘ TliJit Fiprcafls its leaves in unmolested peace, 

Wliilo every bush and tree the country through, 

Is shaking to its roots.” 

Himself and his own individuality, and this calm 
atmosphere of spcctatorship, accompanied liim into tlie 
very midst of the flames, where he walked, and talked, 
and discussed all things with the young revolutionary 
General Bcaupris “ on the borders of the uiiliappy liOire,” 
as if tliat river of blood had been a motionless tarn 
among his own mountains. When, howcv^cr, the wander- 
ing obs(u*ver found himself again in J\iris, his composure 
gave way, and a troubled attempt to com])rehend a 
hitherto unsus])ected new meaning in the movement which 
ho had hailed with so much sympathy, obscured his 
facmlties. He stood on the scene of tlie Sej)temb(ir 
massacre a mojith Ufter it liappened, interrogating tlio 
very stones tliat had so lately run witli blood, and gazing 
about biin 

"As doth a man 
Upon a volume, whose cmiUnils be knows 
Are memorable, bufc for him locked ii]) ; 

Being written in a tongue lie cannot read.” 

This brought him to a dead stop in his profound and 
anxious study. The mystery of this blooily interpolation 
into tlie tale of human enfranchisement and regeneration 
was beyond liis power of solving. His imagination 
yielded to the terror that was in the nir. When lie 
reached the high and lonely chamber in tlie roof, where 
his lodging was, he watched all night, trying to read by 
iiitiTvals, unable to sleep, thinking he heard a voice which 
cried aloud to the whole ^ city, " Sleep no more!” and 
finding that the place, "all hushed and silent as it was ' 
had become ^ 

" Unfit for the repose of night, 

Defenceless as a wood where tigers roau:,” 
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It is a wonderful proof of the truthfulness with which 
Wordsworth, in the calm of after years, reported these 
sensations and convulsions of youth, that he does not 
reju’csent himself as changed in his opinion of tlie main 
question at issue, even by contact AvitJi tliose terrible 
consequences of it. Though the carnage was a mystery 
and distress to him, and his spirit was overclouded and 
driven out of the easy certainty of youth by this revela- 
tion of cruelties and savage forces untliought of, yet ho 
did not chang3 in his conviction that France, in licr 
passion and agony, was still accomplishing the liighest of 
niLssions. “ Troiii all doubt,” he says, 

‘‘ Or trcpidalioii of th(3 end of ilihif^R, 

Free was I as the angels are from guilt.” 

So jirofoimd was tljis faitli, tliat wljcn he returned 
home and found England excited by discussions about 
the slave trade (not to speak of the ‘‘ Hair-pow’der Tax ” 
on wdiicli Colei'idge discoursed to his astonished an di(ii ice), 
he dismissed the subject almost wdth contempt, in the 
strength of his conviction, that if France and tlie cause 
of freedom in her prospered, all other questions were 
involved in that great one, and nniversal setting right of 
all wrongs must follow as an inevitable consequence. 
And when in the process of time the young poet found 
his own country joined in the alliance against the great 
rel.)el of Europe, his dismay and despair had impassioned 
vent — 

“No shock 

CIven to my inmost naturo had 1 known 
Down to that very moment,” 

he cried out with sharp pain. No prayer for the success 
of Eiij^aiid, no thanksgiving for her victories, could cross 
his lips. He saw the expeditions fitted out, the fleets 
ready to sail, with tears of indignant passion, “ Oh, pity 
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and shame ! ” he exclaimed. To him this intervention 
of England in the affairs of the world, so potential as it 
turned out to he, so great a subject of national pride as it 
lias been since, was an act which “ tore away ” 

“ By violence at our decision, rent 
From the best youth in England tlieir dcjir pride, 

Their joy in England.” 

Tliis was the opinion of all, at least, of the poets cf 
the time and many of its most serious thinkers. Few, 
if any, voices now living Avould echo tliese indignant 
complaints. We may doubt whether the expedition to 
the Crimea was entirely heroic and wise, as we follow, 
with a iiainfiil and ashamed sense of our national defi- 
ciencies, Mr. Kinglake’s great philosophical history, so 
different from all other martial records. But we have 
no doubt now of the greatness of English action and 
influence in the beginning of the century, or of the noble 
part our country then played in the world. To be 
sure, tlie protesters changed their opinion when Napoleon 
arose, the enemy of freedom as well as of Europe. But 
at the beginning, notwithstanding all the blood that had 
tarnished the ])rogress of the revolution, — the murdered 
king and queen, the guillotine, and all its attendant 
horrors, — it is curious to be thus brouglit in sight of the 
strenuous opposition of " tlie best youth in England,” 
recorded so long after, and with such seriousness, by one 
of the Icjast revolutionary of men. 

This was the*, young man whom Coleridge, in all the 
visionary chaos of his thousand plans, Lad suddenly 
stumbled upon. Wordsworth had been thrown all 
astray in his life by that strange revolution episode — 
an episode which, notwithstanding much chaise of 
opinion, had the greatest lifelong effect upon his works. 
He had come to that moment of doubt as to what wa.s 
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to become of him, vhicli occurs to so many young men 
after their early trailing is over. But already, like all 
young men of genius, 1'^ found, among his contem- 

poraries, admirers am believers — and one of these, 
Kaisley Calvert, tlie frie^^i with whom lie had travellijd, 
left him at his death of money, exjiressly willi 

the understanding that it^^as to enable him to exercise 
“ powers and attainments which might be of use to 
mankind.” On receiving this i^oquest, Wordsworth, as 
lias been said, •took liis only sisfl?’ ihirothy from their 
nucleus house, and tlie two went foi^h together in that 
delightful union of brother and sister, is, when 

it implies sucli perfect sympathy and ‘h^roemcnt as 
existed between these two, one of tlie most 
relationships. They took a house called iiacedowii Lodge; 
near Orewkerne, on the borders of l)oi*set and Somerset 
— the place dearest to my recollection in the whole 
world,” Miss Wordsworth writes. “ it was the first home 
1 had.” AVithout taking his sister into consideration, no 
j\ist idea can be foriiKHl of AA'ords worth. Ho was, as it 

were, henceforward the spokesman to the world of two 
souls. It was not that she visibly and consciously aided 
or stimulated him, but that she was a part of him, a 
second pair of eyes to see, a second and more delicate 
intuition to discern. This union was so close, that in 
many instances it becomes dilliciilt to distinguish which 
is the brother and which the sister. She was piirt not 
only of his life but of his imagination. He saw by her, 
felt through her ; at her touch the strings of the instrii- 
nient began to thrill, the great melodies awoke. Her 
journals are Wordsworth in jirose, just as his poems are 
Dorothv in verse. The one soul kindled at the other. 
These young poets took up their life together in 
an idyllic purity of liap^uness which it is delightful to 
think of. No warmer wishes were theirs — the world was 
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far from them and all its concerns. The mornings and 
evenings, the sunsettings and dews,; the sky and atmo- 
spliere, were their study, the occiipation of their life. 
Why those children of tlie mounta’iRS should have chosen 
a scene so unlike tliat which was; native to them, wo arc 
Jiot told — but liere tliey had Uved for two lung years, 
happy upon their tiny incomj/, in each other's society, 
when Coleridge was wailed tbieir way by a chance breeze 
IVorn heaven, or kind sugs^stioii of some wayfaring angel. 
U is to be supposed iJ^at more earthly means of intro- 
duction wer(i emjdoy^l, and it is even suggested tliat the 
two poets had nyA(fe each others acquaintance some time 
before ; but jiney (iame together and formed a real and 
iustantaiuebus alliance at tlie house of Eacedown early 
,b.'x ij.^/97. '"At first I tliought him veiy idain, that is 
for aboxit three minutes,” Doiothy Wordsworth says 
" l£c is pale, thin, has a wide mouth, tliick lips, and not 
very good teeth, longish, loose-growing, half curling, rough 
black hair. Ihxt if yoxi hear him speak for five minutes 
you think no more of them.” It is (dear from every 
testimony that Coleridge thus carried his charter of 
genius openly displaycid wherever he went. No one 
could be in any doubt about him. “ Ilis forehead was 
broad and high, light, as if built of ivory, with large 
projecting eyebrows, and his eyes rolling beneath them 
like a sea with darkened lustre,” says Ila/ditt. He 
" dissijiated all doubts on the subject by beginning to 
talk. He did not cease while he stayed, nor has he 
since that I know of.” At no time of his life did Cole- 
ridge retpiire to carry any proofs of his genius about 
with him, but it is all the more wonderful that it slmuld 
have been so universally acknowledged at this period, 
since his little volume published by Cottle ha(tl given 
little indication of it. Nor was there much in the 
volume of ‘"Descriptive Sketches,” tame and smooth 
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which Wordsworth had already put forth. But they 
recognised each other on the spot. 

And from the moment of the meeting the very 
atmosphere seems to grow luminous about these two 
great figures, — the group which Dorothy, all soul and 
emotion, the most wonderful of sympathetic hearers, 
made complete. The youthful sublimity and delight of 
the encounter are mingled with a youthful exaggeration 
and absurdity which must conciliate the hardest critic. 
The first evening they spent together is described by 
Dorothy. The first thing,” she says, “ tliat was read 
after he came was William’s new ])ocm, the ' Euined 
Cottage ’ (afterwards embodied in the first l)ook of the 
Excursion — the story of Margaret), with whicli lie was 
much delighted; and after tea he repeated to us two 
jicts and a lialf of his tragedy ‘ Osorio.’ The next even- 
ing William read his tragedy, ‘ The Borderers.* ” This 
sudden plunge ten fathom deep into the silver sea of 
poetry is portentous, yet delightful. Wordsworth was 
no critic, and never seems to have known the sublime 
\oni the matter-of-fact in his own work, but it is a 
curious evidence of the incompetence of even the most 
delicate of critical faculties, when disturbed by infiuences 
either of amour proirre or friendly enthusiasm, that Cole- 
ridge should not have discerned any special difference 
between the wonderful reality and original j)ow’er of the 
first of these poems and the commoni)lace verse of the 
tragedy. But though much of what they thus com- 
municated to each other has dropped from the records 
of fame, it does not less interest us to know that each 
discovered in the other, witli genuine (mthusiasm, those 
secret signs of brotherhood which are more potent than 
the ttes of nature. Nothing could be more interesting 
than such a meeting. Wordswortli was twenty-seven, 
his new friend two years younger, and great as their 
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after acliievements were, no doubt there shone before 
them in tlie golden mists of these early days many an 
impossible triiimj)h such as earthly powers have never 
yet realised. They walked about together over the 
downs, with their heads in the clouds, disclosing all their 
hopes and dreams to each other, visionary philosophers 
full of the highest thoughts, as well as poets with the 
vision and the faculty divine in their youthful eyes. 
Half s 2 )ectator, half inspirer, the deej)-eyed nipid gill 
between heard, and saw, and felt, and enhanced every 
])a.ssing thought and emotion ; and with an enthusiasm 
wliicli borders on extravagance, they divined, and under- 
stood, and colei irated each other. lie is a wonderful 
man,*' Dorothy wrote ; ''his couv(»rsation teems with soul, 
and mind, and spirit.” Coleridge, on his jiart, describes 
" Wordsworth and his exfpiisite sister” with equal fervour. 
" I speak with heartfelt sincerity, and I think uiiblinded 
judgment, when I tell you that I feel a small man by his 
side,” lie writes; and of DorotJiy lie adds, "In every motion 
her innocent soul outbeams so brightly, that wlio saw her 
would think guilt was a thing impossible to her. Her 
inlbrniatioii is various, her eye watchful in observation of 
nature, and her taste a jierfect electrometer.” It is curious 
that Coleridge should liave embodied puxt of these words 
in his des(jri])tion of Joan of Arc — whether he was (piot- 
ing from tlie already jiublished text, or if he afterwards 
add(3d them in his numerous revisions, it is difficult to say. 

This rapid conquest of each other made by the three 
friends advanced so quickly, that, in a month after the 
beginning of their acquaintance, the Wordsworths re- 
moved from liacedowii to a liouse called Alfoxden, near 
Nether Stowey, in which village Coleridge was living — 
" our principal imlucement being Coleridge’s society.” 
Here they lived in the closest intercourse, making plana 
and verses enough to fill the whole air with echoes. 
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“ Upon smooth Quantock’s airy ridge we roam’d, 
Unchecked, or loitered ’mid his sylvan combs ; 

Thou in bewitching words with happy li(;art 
Didst chant the vision of that ancient man, 

The bright-eyed mariner, and rueful woes 
Didst utter of the Lady Christabel — 

And I, associate with such labours, steeped 
In soft forgetfulness the livelong liours, 

Murmuring of him who, joyous ha]), was found 
After the perils of his moonlight ride 
Near the loud waterfall : or her who sate 
In inis^jry near the miserable Thorn.” 

Ilazlitt's account of the j)air of poets and the inter- 
course in wliich they lived, — a kind of Apostolic life 
having all tilings poetical in common, — affords so com- 
plete a picture of tluiir iiiLercourse, and of the real begin- 
nings of tlieir memorable works, that it is indispensahlc 
liere. 


‘‘ In the afternoon Coleridge took me over to Alfoxden, a 
romantic old family mansion of the St. Anbins, where Wordsworth 
lived. It was tlien in Hie possession of a friend of the poet’s, who 
}»ave him the free use of it. Wordsworth himself was from home, 
Init his sister kept house, and set before us a frugal repast, and we 
lia<l free access to her brother’s ])()ems, the ‘ Lyrical Lallads,’ which 
were still in manuscript. I dipped into a few of these witli great 
satisfaction and with tlie faith of a novice.” . . . Next “ morning, as 
as breakfast was over, wc strolhid out into the j)ark, and 
seating ourselves ou the trunk of an old ash tree, Coleridge read 
aloud, with a sonorous and musical voice, the ballad of ‘Letty Foy.’ 
1 was not critically or sceptically inclined. I saw touches of truth 
and nature, and took the rest for granted. But in the ‘ Thorn,’ the 
‘ Mad Mother,’ and the ‘ Comiilaint of a i)oor Indian Woman,* I felt 
that deeper power and pathos wliicli Lave since been acknowledgiid 
as the characteristics of this author, and the sense of a new stylo 
and a new spirit in poetry came over me. It had to mo sometliing 
of the effect that arises from the turning up of fresh soil, oi* of the 
first welcome breath of spring. Coleridge and myself walked back 
to StoWey that evening, and his voice sounded high 

“ ‘ Of providence, fore-knowledge, will, and fate, 

Fix’d fate, free will, fore-kiiowledgo absolute.* 
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“He lamented that Wordsworth was not prone enough to 
belief in the traditional superstitions of the place, and that there 
was a something corporeal, a inatter-of-factncss, a clinging to the 
palpable or often to the petty in his poetry, in consequence. . . . 
lie said, however, if I remember right, that this objection must be 
confined to his descriptive ])ieces, that his philosophic j^oetry had a 
grand and comprehensive spirit in it, so that his soul seemed to 
inhabit the universe like a palace, and to discover truth by intuition 
rather than by deduction. . . . We went over to Alfoxden again 
the day following, and Wordsworth read us tlie story of ^ Peter 
Bell’ in the open air. There is a chant in the recitation both bi 
Coleridge and Wordsworth, which acts as a spell jiipon the hearer 
and disarms the judgment. Perhaps they have deceived them- 
selves by making habitual use of this ambiguous accompaniment. 
Coleridge’s manner is more full, aiiinialed, and varied ; Words- 
worth’s morcj equable, sustained, and internal. Coleridge has told 
me that he himself liked to compose in walking over uneven 
ground, or breaking through the straggling branches of a coj^se- 
wood, whereas Wordsworth always composed walking up and down 
a straight gnivel walk, or in some spot where the continuity of his 
verse met with no collateral interruptions.” 

Tims the two poets came to the edge of their first 
joint publication, a book which, amid all its manifold 
imperfections, its presumptions, and assumptions, was yet 
to give the world assurance of two new lights of the 
greatest magnitude in its firmament. They had, as we 
have said, all things in common; the "Lyrical Ballads” 
were tlie family store to which the young visitor had 
“ free access ” as to the bread and butter which Dorothy 
served him. To talce a j^oem out of the stock, and read it 
aloud as they sat on the fallen ash tree in these long sweet 
summer afternoons, was the natural entertainment. What 
did it matter which of the two communicated that 
pleasure? It was "Betty Toy,” not the "Ancient 
Mariner,” that Coleridge read ; but the " Ancient 
Mariner” too was getting itself chanted forth to the 
accompaniment of all the winds and storms that Swept 
the seas, and to the sweeter cadence of the rippling calm. 
As they walked about " for miles and miles on tho brown 
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heaths ovcrlookiTig the Channel,” the happy youth, thus 
admitted into the poet’s confidence, “ pointed out to 
Coleridge’s notice the hare masts of a vessel on the very 
edge of the horizon, and witliin the red-orhed disk of the 
setting sun, like his own spectre ship in the ‘ Ancient 
Mariner.’” Who can douht that the poet had seen it 
alrciady, and many a wonder more ? 

In tlie nieaiiLime Southey had come home, and luid 
l)egun tlie course of industry and continuous work from 
which ho nov«r deviated all his after-life. lie got em- 
ployment on the Itcviews and newspapers, he wrote and 
puhlislied “ Letters from Portugal,” lie ])laiinod innumer- 
able works. Complaining of his dislike to ''desultory 
topics,” he reveals his owm love of the gigantic with curious 
simplicity and the same absence of all critical perception 
in respect to his own works which we have notcid in his 
greater brethren. "Joan of Arc,” he says, "was a whole 
— it was something to think of at every moment of 
solitude, and to dream of at night : my heart was in the 
poem; I threw my own feelings into it in my own 
language, ay, and out of one part of it and another you 
may find my own character. Seriously, to go on with 
Aladoc is almost nccossaiy to my Imppincss; I had rathoi 
leave off eating than poetising.” But now these big 
works had no longer the assistance of Coleridge’s enthusi- 
asm and co-operation. There was not apiiarently any 
severance of fricndsliip ; they had quarrelled, hut had 
been reconciled; and the transference of Charles Lloyd, 
a young man of wealth and weakness, a poet in his way, 
who had for some time lived at Nether Stowey with 
Coleridge, helping to keep the house by the allowance 
made for his hoard — to Southey’s household instead, was 
not an element of harmony ; but there seems to have 
been no positive breach. However, Southey expunged 
the portion written by Coleridge from his “Joan of Arc,” 
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and Coleridge threw himself entirely into the society of 
Wordsworth, publishing conjointly with liim. He had a 
tendency always to unite his friends with himself in liis 
books. Poems, both by Charles Lloyd, his temporary 
companion, and by his old and iaithful friend Cliarles 
Lamb, whose delicate and delightful personality ought to 
have come into this sketch ere now, were mingled, to the 
confusion of editors, in his second volume of ])oetry. His 
conjunction with Wordsworth went so far as iiiterlinca- 
tion. It seems to have been a necessity of his nature to 
weave himself in with some more steady, more deeply- 
rooted being. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE LYJHCAL BALLADS. 

This conjoint volume was published in September 1798. 
It was the product of those wondiuMid roamings over 
“ smooth Quantock’s airy ridge/* and jdl tlio long inter- 
course of the endless summer days, wlien Coleridge wove 
the most wonderful dream -tissues of his genius, and 
Wordsworth produced so much that Avas immortal — 
and something, too, that was not wortliy of immortality. 
The book was received by the world not as the revela- 
tion of two new j)oets, but as something like an insult to 
^ts own line taste and lofty standards of exeellence. A 
shout of derision rose from all the critics ; and England 
ill general can scarcely be said to liavi'. been less tlian 
personally oflended by this serious and almost solemn 
attempt to impose a muv poetical creed upon her. Eew 
aboi’tive publications have ever raised so great a ferment 
— for it could not at first he called anything but abortive. 
Tlie book was so badly received, aud sold so poorly, that 
when Cottle — always generous, who had given Words- 
worth thirty guineas for it, his usual measure of what 
poetic genius was worth — sold his copyrights to Longman 
ill Loudon shortly after, he found that this was con- 
sidered as of no value at all, and restored it to its original 
owners. Yet this was the volume which contained the 
“Ancient Mariner,** a i)oem in which there was no insult- 
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ing assault upon poetic diction, or selection of the prosaic 
and colloquial in language, but which seems to have been 
passed over in the ferment raised about Alice Feirs torn 
cloak, and the other familiarities of the volume. We 
cannot venture to say now that the critics had not some 
excuse. The book was a challenge and a defiance. The 
young writer was bent not only upon instructing man- 
kind, which was a legitimate aim, by the real message 
which he had to deliver, but on revolutionising tlie very 
form and iasliion under wdiich poetry had hitlierto ad- 
dressed the world. It was a fantastic as well as a pre- 
siimyituous attempt ; and though one poet was the chief 
olfender, the system had been settled upon after number- 
less discussions betw’ceii the two, who combined with the 
fervour of their personal convictions a contempt for the 
opinion of the public, wliich was heightened by confidence 
in its inevitable docility and submission, one time or 
aiiutlier, to tliemselves, its natural leaders. They knew, 
and were rather pleased to think, that the critics would 
be ])uzzled and startled ; but they did not perceive how 
likely such an attempt was to run into extravagance, or 
how good taste and good sense might both be sacriQced 
to the ])olcmics of tlie effort. Coleridge has given us, in 
his Biographia Litcmria, an elaborate description of their 
scheme. It was to be ''a series of poems, of two sorts.” 

“ In the one the incidents and agents were to be in part at least 
supornatural, and the excellence aimed at was to consist in the in- 
tcre.sting of the ciflections by tlie dramatic truth of such emotions as 
would naturally acconipariy such situations, supposing them real. 
And real iij this sense they have been to cveiy human being who, 
from whatever source of delusion, has at any time believed himself 
under 8up(*riiatural agency. For the second class subjects w^ere to 
be chosen from actual life ; tlio characters and incidents were to be 
such as will be found in every village and its vicinity where thi^re 
is a meditative and feeling mind to seek after them, or to notice 
them when tliey j)resent tlieinsidves. In this idea originated the 
plan of the Lyrical Ballads, in whicli it was agreed that my endea- 
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vours slioiild be directed to persons and characters supernatural or 
at least romantic, yet so as to transfer from our inward nature a 
liuiuan iiiterc'st and a semblance of truth sutficient to procure for 
these shadows of imagination that willing suspension of disbelief 
for the luoinent which constitutes poetic faith. Mr. Wordswortli, 
on the other hand, was to propose to himself as his object to give 
the charm of novelty to the things of every day, and l,o excite a 
feeling analogous to the siq'jcrnatural by awakening the mind’s at- 
tention to the lethargy of custom, and directing it to the loveliness 
and wonders of the world before us — an inexhaustible treasure, but 
for which, in consequence, of the film of hiiniliarity and selfish 
solicitude, we have (tyes and see not, cars that hear not, and hearts 
that neither feel nor understand.” 

These ostentatiously simple means of awakening the 
])ul)lic suffered the fate of all that is artificial and facti- 
tious. To begin a serious and alfecting poem tlms — 

A little child, dear brother Jim,” 

which was, as originally written, the first line (afterwards 
left incompdete) of “ Wc are Seven to concentrate the 
interest of a first volume of poetry in a long-winded j)ro- 
dnetion like the "Idiot Boy;*' to introduce into serious 
verse 

“ A household tnh, like one of those 
Which women use to wash their clothes,” 

were sins for wliicli there is very little excuse, and whicli 
lucre rehcllioii against the hackneyed medium of poetic 
diction, of wliich Cowper and Burns had already broken 
the spell, docs not justify. And when we sec that this 
was not done accidentally but with serious intention, and 
from a height of superiority, as if something sacred and 
suhlimo was in the narrative of Johnny’s ride and Harry 
Gill’s shivering, the indignation of the public strikes us 
fis not without reason. This foolish and quite unneces- 
sary attempt was insisted upion as the very e?*sence and 
soul of his mission by Wordsworth himself, until maturing 
years improved his perceptions and his taste. Nothing 
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could be more distinctly characteristic of the curious self- 
absorption of his nature. He was a law to himself ; the 
example of all older iioetry and the opinion of the world 
were nothing to him until time had gradually revealed the 
fact, which is so often imperceptible to youth, that all 
things are not equally important ; that in poetry, as in 
life, there are different niagnitmhjs, and that the fullest 
truth to nature does not demand a slavish adherence to 
fact. What he intended to demonstrate was, that the 
feelings of Betty Voy, while lier boy wOtS lost, were as 
deep and tragical, and as worthy of revelation to the 
world, as woidd liave been those of a cpieen ; and there 
is no doubt tliat this is i)eiTectly true : the idea that any 
one would have ventured to assert the contrary existed 
only in Wordsworth’s fancy. But the choice of such 
colloquial familiarity of treatment as suggests a jocular 
rather than a serious meaning, the absolute insignificance 
of the incident, and the absence of any attempt to give 
grace and dignity to the story, balked its effect .completely 
as an exposition of nature, while the humour in it was 
too feeble, too diffuse, to. give it a lively comic interest. 
Cowper had ventured to be quite as colloquial and realistic 
in John Gilpin, with electrical eifect; but then the spirit 
and pure fun of that performance were inimitable, whenias 
Wordsworth’s fun never rose above a lame reflective 
banter. Thus in his longest poem he failed, and failed 
utterly, in the very purpose wljicli he had taken up with 
such fanatic enthusiasm, and dcitermination to convince 
and proselytise. He did not " give the charm of novelty 
to the things of every day,” nor “ excite a feeling analo- 
gous to the supernatural by awaking the mind’s attention 
to the lethargy of custom, and directing it to the loveli- 
ness and the wonders of the world before us.” This was 
what he had undertaken to do ; and wc do not wonder 
that the world, always more eager to seize upon a visible 
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failure than to hail a modest success, should have received 
his liigli profession witli incredulity aud even with scoffing. 
What he did succeed in doing was to give such evidences 
of Ills real genius, tliat, some choice spirits at once, and 
by slow degrees the general public, learnt to appreciate it, 
in spite of the fictitious swaddling bands in which it had 
!)een his caprice to bind it ; but tins was a very dilferent 
issue from that which Wordsworth intended and desired. 

We may thendbre freely acknowledge that the world 
was not likely to derive any altogetlicr new revelation of 
human nature, or even to acquire a deeper insight into 
those manifestations which it saw daily, by means of 
Betty Foy and Susan Gale. This was a mistake, and a 
))resumptuous mistake, one of the follies of the wise, which 
arc more foolish than the unconscious imbecilities of 
nathre. But alongside of this failure, and even within 
it, there appeared certain brief and delicate studies of 
liumanity which no true soul could disdain. The cliild 
who 'Mightly draws lier breath, and feels lier life in every 
l^nb,*^ dwelling in angelic simplicity on the borders of the 
unseen, and knowing no reason for that blank barrier 
between, wliicli our less keen faculties come to so dead a 
pause before — and tlie fajiciful and innocent philosoplier, 
grave in his little fiction, as if it were the solemnest 
truth, who justihes his preference of one place over an- 
other by tlie first external circumstance that catches his 
eye, ''at Kilve there was no weather-cock were revela- 
tions of a very different kind from that of the “ Idiot 
Boy,” made without any ostentation of homeliness, with 
all the grace and sweetness of spontaneous verse; yet 
certainly calculated to awake " the mind’s attention,” and 
disclose the deeper things of nature lying under our very 
eyes, but so little noted. No one till then, not Shak- 
spcarc himself, had so revealed that simplest yet most 
complex germ of humanity, separated from us by a dis- 
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tinctioTi more subtle than any which exists between rich 
and poor, yet entirely intelligible to ns — the mind of a 
cliild. The poet, however, would scarcely seem to have 
been aware that in tliis way, and not in the other, he was 
carrying out his promise, by no forced lowliness of subject 
or diction, but by the penetration of a new and tender 
insight. In something of the same way he here begins 
to open up those associations cf the mind with natural 
objects which were henceforward to take so great a jdace 
in his philosophy. Burns’s " Mouse ” ai?^d his “ Daisy ” 
had given a width of pathetic meaning to the humblest 
objects, but this was rather by a humanising of the little 
“ timorous cowering bcastie,” and the crushed flower, than 
])y that luminous contemplation which, without changing 
in the least degree the outward object, takes it into the 
liuman bosom, and makes it a source of gladness or in- 
struction. We cannot better instance this great and 
novel i)ower than by one of the most lovely of Woids- 
Tvoiili’s smaller poems : — 

I wancler’d lonely as a cloud 

That floats on liigli o’er vales and hills, 

Wlion all at once 1 saw a crowd, 

A liost of golden daffodils ; 

I’eside the lake, beneath the trees, 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

“ Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretch’d in newer-ending line 
Along the margin of a hay : 

'fen thousand saw I at a glance. 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance, 

“ The waves beside them danced, hut they 
Outdid the sx)arkling waves in glee : — 

A poet could not hut he gay, 

III such a jocund comj)any : 

I gazed — and gazed — hut little thought 
What wealth this show to me had brought : 
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“ For oft when on iny couch I lie, 

In vaciint or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
AVhich is the hliss of solitude, 

And then niy heart 'with i)leasuie fills, 

And dances with the daffodils.” ^ 

Nothing can be more different from this tlnin a flower 
whicli is made the typo and emblem of human circum- 
stances : “ such is the fate of artless maid.” No moral 
rellection, no lesson is in it. It is but a pei’ception, a 
seeing of something simple and common, yet too delicate 
and refined to be so much as thought of by the crowd — 
of the manner in which scenes and accidents of nature 
enter into ns, are hung like iiictiires upon the walls of 
our secret chambers, and live to refresh us and recreate 
us, the most inalienable of all possessions for ever. Here 
was indeed a stirring of “the lethargy of custom,” a 
thought that might be allowed ‘‘ to excite a feeling analo- 
gous to the supernatural for every musing mind must 
have felt that its inner pleasures wore thus divined, and 
}]^iother happiness added to the list of those for whicli a 
man might hope. 

But tliese lovely snatches of profound and simple 
tliouglit were perhaps too brief and unobtrusive to catch 
at the first glimpse the public eye, and all were lumped 
up together in the indiscriminate opprobrium called forth 
by the inane simj)licities of ‘"Goody Blake” and “Betty 
Foy.” What is still more memorable, liowever, is tlio 
fact that the poet himself seems to have been unaware of 
the difference between them. In the confusion of his 
youth, amid all the tumult of rising and developing 

^ Tho poem wbick we liad (pioled at random was, as tlie writer finds 
oil examination, written at a later period. Others, however, to wdiich our 
remarks will ecpially apply, will bo found in tlio volume of Lyrical bal- 
lads ; but as this is perhaps tho most perfect and the most simple example 
of one of Wordsworth’s noticeable qualities, we prefer to let it stand as 
the illuslratiou of these remarks. 
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powers, he knew no more than his audience did which 
was tlie true and which the fictitious metal ; nay, it 
would almost seem that the inferior work appeared to 
him more important and better than tlie best. H(i tells 
us wdtli simple elation, speaking of the “ Idiot Hoy ” — 
“ This long poem was composed in the groves of Alfoxdeu 
almost extempore, not a w'ord, I believe, being corrected, 
though one stanza was omitted. I mention this in 
gratitude to those happy moments, for in truth I never 
wrote anything with so miicli glee.” This curious boyisli 
simjdicity, deli gli ted with the thought that its production 
was “ almost extemi)ore,” and that not a word was cor- 
rected, blunts the edge of the critic’s comment, and melts 
him into indulgence. It is doubly strange and doubly 
startling to find so singular a delusion in the mind of oikj 
who was so deep a stiuUmt of his own nature, and had 
already so high a theory of his mission and work. But 
tluire are other traces bedsides this of Wordsworth’s youth- 
fulness. The ‘Mear brother Jim” of '"We are Seven” 
was added in the spirit of sheer nonsense, at Coleridge’/^, 
urgent prayer. ‘‘ We all (enjoyed the joke of putting in 
our friend James Tobin’s name,” says Wordsworth, with 
a boyish delight in mischief, thougli he objected to the 
rhyme as ridiculous. That twm of the greatest figures in 
modern literature should thus disjiort themselves is the most 
wond(uTiil evidence of that love of fun wLicli exists in. every 
wholesome youthful breast : but to play such tricks with 
the public was not respectful to tbat grevat power, wbich 
is the final judge of all excellence, and which exceedingly 
resented the liberty. There were people, indeed, who 
thouglit the whole volume a hoax, and who, between the 
bewildering mysteries of the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner ” and the 
wordy foolishness of “ Betty Foy,” believed nothing less 
than that they were being laughed at — a result which was 
the fault of the poets, and not of their astonished audience. 
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This curious mixture of success and failure appears in 
about exactly the same proportions in the longer poem 
produced at the same time, and intended for publication 
in this volume, the story of “ Peter Bell.” Here once 
more the poet breaks down in what he means to be the 
most important jiart of liis work, and is brilliantly suc- 
cessful at a point which he has considered but little. 
We know no description of the kind which can bear 
comparison with the first part of “ Peter Bell.” The 
sketch of the p'itter is one of those extraordinary pictures 
whicli, once produced, nothing can obliterate. It is 
simple fact, true to the individual man in outward ap- 
pearance, temper, manners, and character, as if it had 
l)ccn a photograph ; and at the same time it is absolute 
truth, embracing a whole race of men, traiiscending the 
little limits of the generations, true to-day, and to the 
end of the world. Nor is it the portrait of the potter 
alone which is set before us. With a subtle skill, the 
poet brings in himself, with all his fine iierceptions, the 
^sion and faculty divine that is in his own eyes and soul, 
as painters sometimes put in a tender and visionary 
background to throw up and bring into full relief the 
figure that occupies the front of the picture. A certain 
unexpressed surprise at the thing he has called into 
being, and comparison of this strange ruffian with him- 
self, is, we can see, visible all througli in Wordsworth’s 
thoughts, a comparison which makes him both smile and 
svgli *, that such a being should breathe while the other 
kind, the species of himself, was still existing, how 
wonderful ! Then, with a half-humorous, half-melancholy 
minuteness, he shows us in glim})ses that world so lovely 
to himself which surrounds the uiiawakciied soul — the 
hamlets which lie dee]) and low, each “ beneath its little 
patch of sky and little lot of stars,” the tender grass 
“ leading its earliest green along the lane,” the primrose, 
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which is nothing but a yellow primrose to Peter, the soft 
blue sky melting through the high branches on the forest’s 
edge. AU this rises before us, wliile Peter, unconcerned 
and rude, leading his lawless life in the midst, roving 
among the vales and streams, sleeping beside his asses on 
the hills, couched on the warm heath, below the suns] line 
or under the trees, and neither noticing nor caring, 
trudges through the landscape with the surly half-con- 
tempt of his kind. 

I 

“ Tlioiigli Nature could not touch his heart 
By lovely forms, and silent weather, 

And tender sounds, yet you might see 
At once, that Peter Bell and slie 
Had often been together. 

A savage wildness round him hung 
As of a dwiiller out of doors : 

III his whole figure and Jiis mien 
A savage character w'as seen 
Of mountains and of dreary moors. 

“ To all the unshaped half-human thoughts 
That solitary Nature feeds 
bVIid summer storms or winlePs ice, 

Had Peter joined whatever vice 
The cruel city breeds. 

“ Jlis face was keen as is the wind 
TJiat cuts along tJic lunythorn fence ; 

Of courage you saw little there, 

But, in its stead, a medley air 
Of cunning and of impudence. 

“ TTe li. j 1 a dark and sidelong walk. 

And long and slouching w'as his gait ; 

Beneath liis looks so bare and bold, 

You niigbt perceive liis spirit cold 
Was playing with some inward bait 

“ 1 lis forehead wrinkled was and furred ; 

A woik one half of which was done 
By thinking of his ‘ whens* and ‘ liows 
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And half, hy knittiii*' of liis hrows, 

E(iiieath the glaring sun. 

There was a hardness in his cheek, 

There was a liardness in his (‘> e, 

As if the luaii had fixed his face, 

In many a solitary place. 

Against the wind and open sky.” 

Thus, this portrait is made to expound not only the 
tiielingloss and rude character of the subject, but at the 
same time tlie poetic nature which lias conceived it. It 
is the most forcible represeiiLation of wha,t is by whfit 
is not, and suggestion of a whole world of bi^auty and 
nu'aning by the distinct embodiment of a s[)h(UO in 
which those (Qualities are altogether absent, wliich ever 
was executed. The force of the picture lies not in sym- 
]>athy, but antipathy, the writer and his theme standing, 
as it were, at the ojiposile poles of existence. 13ut wlum 
the reader turns from this wonderful beginning to the 
“tale,’’ so called, that follows, ho is brought down into 
dnlness and failure with i\ll the luckless force of gvjivita- 
^on, falling like Lucifer from heaven into unspenknble 
depths. How Peter found an ass upon the banks of the 
“ umrmuring river Swale ; ” how the ass, 

“ With motion dull, 

Upon the pivot of its skull 
Turned round his long left ear 

how he then gave forth, and prolonged to all the echoes, 

" JMost ruefully a deej^-drawn shout. 

The hard dry see-saw of his terrible hray 

how Peter, stopped in his first delighted intention of 
stealing the beast, discovered the corpse of the j)edlar 
who owned him in the water, and, struck to the lioart by 
the poor animal’s faithfulness, was guided by it to the 
poor man’s cottage, carrying the news of his ileath to his 
VOL. I. ' B 
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wife and cliildren ; and how tlie stillness and solemnity 
of the night, and tlie strange adventure, so wrought upon 
him that lie 


“ Forsook liis crimes, renoiniced hia roll3’^, 

And, after ten months* melancholy, 

Became a good and honest man 

is told in page after page of confused and tedious verse, 
to which even the measure and cadence, so finely ada})t(',d 
to the clear-cut lines of tlie previous dei^cription, is pre- 
judicial, chopping up the story into small morsels, and 
dissipating the interest — such as it is. No deterioration 
could he more marked. The beginning is instinct with 
life and meaning, while all that follows is meandering, 
diffuse, and obscure — the one a model of continuous 
thought and happy expression, the other strained into 
ludicrous simplicity and faithfulness to fact, provoking 
laughter when it means to be solemn, yet never bold and 
strong enough to rise into true humour. We reacdi the 
climax of strange confusion when we read the poet's own 
account of the newspaper anecdote which suggested tl/e 
poem, and of his close study at Alfoxden. of the ‘‘ habits, 
traits, and physiognomy of asses.” ‘‘ I have no doubt,” 
he adds, “that I Avas put upon writing the po(;m of 
Peter Pell out of liking for the creature that is so often 
dreadfully abused.” Thus his intention Avas, to make his 
tale about an uncouth ruffian and a drowned pedlar a 
triumidiant proof of the power of poetry to instruct the 
world by the meanest subjects; and to turn something 
still less dignified and romantic than an idiot, an ass, into 
the hero of the epic. In this i)roject he completely 
failed ; but here genius stepping in set the balance right, 
.and by the w.ay, without any set purpose or heroic mean- 
ing, betrayed him into that picture of the wild tramp and 
wanderer which can never die. We fear, hoAvever, so 
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ii redeem able is tlic talc, that it is only tlic sworn disciples 
of Wordswortli who have ever been fully aware of this 
jewel in the toad’s head, this matchless preface to a per- 
formance, for which, as a whole, no one but a fanatic 
could find anything to say. 

The contribution of the other member of the poetical 
partnership to the “Lyrical Ballads” was in itself much 
more memorable than anything produced by Wordsworth 
— though the attention of the public never seems to have 
been attracterl ,hy it, and criticism passed it over in 
delighted perception of the opportunities of slaughter 
afforded by the other. The allotment of the supernatural 
and mysterious to himself is accounted for by Coleridge 
in curious apparent unconsciousness of any bias in him- 
self to’wards tliat sphere of poetical contemplation, by 
purely arl.)itrary reasons. In the long walks and talks 
whi(di the Wordsworths and he took together, one of the 
chief interests of the beautiful ]ands(!ape which they sur- 
veyed from “Quauto(*k’s airy ridge,” was the constant 
q^iange of light and colour flitting over it, the rhythmic 
flight of the shadows and vicissitudes of the atmosphere. 
“ The sudden charm which accidents of light and shade, 
which moonlight or sunshine, diffused over a familiar land- 
scape, appeared to represent the practicability of combin- 
ing ” those two distinct forces in poetry which they were 
so fond of discussing — “the power of exciting the sympathy 
of the reader by a foitliful adherence to the truth of 
nature — and the power of giving the interest of novelty 
hy the modifying colours of imagination.” Wordsworth’s 
part was that of the sunshine, dwelling upon and bringing 
out into l)rilliant prominence the iiiiiiutcst detail of some 
certain spot in the valley or slopes below. And Coleridge, 
with a readiness which was half loyal submission and 
half that consciousness of unbounded faculty which made 
him so fertile in plans of every kind, took up the other 
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because it was loft to Mm by the distinct natural bias of 
his companion. Such at least is the natural inference to 
be drawn from his own account of the matter. And up 
to this time Coleridge had shown no special inclination 
towards the supernatural ; his poems had been, like his 
friend’s, descriptive, with an admixture of Mgh moral 
sentiment and reflection, but nothing more — when they 
were not fiercely political, and concerned with the jias- 
sions of the day. Even when he helped to celebrate the 
inspired Maiden, the heroine of France, no native instinct 
seems to have led him to the means of her inspiration, 
the heavenly voices and visions to which he could have 
lent a mystic form and reality. He took uj) this sphere 
of poetry now, because, it would seem, the other was 
manifestly preoccupied, and one thing was as easy as 
another to his many-sided soul. Never perhaps was the 
preordained instrument put into a great singer’s hands in 
a manner more accidental. For his own part ho did not 
much care which it was ; he was as ready to have xdunged 
into science, into metaphysics, or politics. But in tlio 
meantime, as the supcrmitural was wanted to throw up 
and complete the real, the supernatural was the subject 
he adopted. His attitude is like that of a man groping 
in the darkness for his tools, and finding them by heavenly’ 
guidance, without any prevision cr pre-inclination of his 
own. 

It was in pursuance of this plan that the “ Ancient 
Mariner ” was composed — in those very woods of Alfoxden 
perhaps, where Wordsworth, with a beatitude which half 
angers, half amuses the reader, was crooning over the 
endless verses of “ Betty Foy : ” or on the road between 
that poetical place and the cottage at Nether Stowey, a 
road which led over the brown downs, from which the 
poet, as wc know, could see, by times a sijcctral ship 
gliding athwart the setting sun, or the pilot’s boat pushed 
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out upon the cnsp morning waves for the guidance of tlie 
homeward hound. We can almost perceive the mariner’s 
mystic progress shaping, itself, as in all ihoods and tempers 
the poet looks forth upon the sea^ and beholds in imagina- 
tion not only the lighthouse tower, the kirk and the bay, 
but all the wide-spreading wastes of water beyond tlie 
lirmament, and the wonders that may be passing there. 
Perliajis some wliite gull winging across the darkness of 
a storm cloud suggested to him the bird tliat made tlie 
wind to blow the friendly wild companion of the sea- 
men’s course that 

“ Every day for food and play 
Came to the mariner’s liollo ; ” 

perhajis to himself, straying along with his head in the 
clouds, tlie sight of it was like that of a Cliristiaii soul,” 
whom lie hailed in God's name; jDerhajis tlic crack of 
some heartless rille, the sudden drop throngli the gloomy 
air of the innocent winged brother thus met on the way, 
sNnt his indignant imagination forth to conciuvc what 
punishment he should deserve who thus sent out of 
liayipy life a fellow-creature who meant him nothing but 
friendship. And thus day by day, as he went and came, 
the seas would render up their secrets, and Nature’s 
revenge for her child extend into all the weird and 
mysterious conseciuences of man’s breach of faith with 
the subject-creation. Neither the poet himself nor his 
companions seem to have yierceivcd the extraordinary 
superiority of this wonderful conception to the other 
poems with which it was published ; for not only was its 
subject much more elevated, but it posscbsed in fact all 
the completeness of execution and faithfulness to its jilan, 
which they failed in. While Wordsworth reiuesented 
the light in the landscape chiefly in his imitation of the 
prominence sometimes given by the sunshine to the most 
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insiginficant spot, Coleridge carried out the similitude on 
his side with, a faithfulness of the grandest kind. Like 
a great shadow moving noiselessly over the widest swiiep 
of mountain and plain, a pillar of cloud — or like the 
flight of indcscribahle fleecy hosts of winged vapours 
spreading their impaliiahle inliuence like a breatli, chang- 
ing the face of tlie earth, subduing the thoughts of men, 
yet nothing, and capable of no interpretation — such was 
the great ji^em destined to represent in the world of 
poetry the elfect which these mystic cloiVd-agencies have 
upon the daylight and the sky. The life of every day is 
going on gaily, the wedding guests are close to the festal 
doors, when Mystery and Wonder suddenly interpose in 
the way, shutting out everything else around. The 
sounds of the other existence are heard through them, 
and even by glimpses that life is visible — the merry 
minstrels ‘‘ nodding their heads,” the bride in her blushes 
— but the unwilling listener has entered into the shadow, 
and the unseen has got hold of him. It is a parable, not 
only of the ship and the albatross (which is hard of i/i- 
terpretatioii), but of mankind, a stranger upon earth, 
“ moving about in worlds not realised,” always subject to 
be seized upon by powers unknown to which he is of 
kin, though he understands them not. “ There is more 
of the invisible than the visible in the world, phms esse 
Naheras invisihiles qiiam visihiles in rerum unirersitatel^ is 
the poet’s motto, and with a great splendour and force of 
imagination he enforces his text. “ There was a ship,” 
quoth he — and the weird vessel glides before the unwill- 
ing listener’s eyes, so that he can see nothing else. It 
comes between him and the feast, between him and those 
figures of his friends which flit like ghosts out of every 
doc Which is the real, and which the vision ? Tlie 
mint grows giddy, and ceases to be able to judge ; and 
while everything tangible disappears, the unseen sweeps 
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triumphantly in and liolds possession, more real, more 
true, more unquestionable, than anything that eye can 
see. 

This was what Coleridge meant when, seated on the 
breezy liillside with shadow and sunshine pursuing each 
other over the broad country at his feet, he took in hand 
to add to the common voluaie a poem which should deal 
with the supernatural and iavisible, “ so as to transfer 
iVom our outward nature a human interest and a sem- 
blance of truth* sullicieiit to procure for these shadows of 
the imagination that willing suspension of disbelief for the 
moment, which constitutes poetic faith/’ We might even 
find a further symbolism in the scene, within wliicli this 
tfile of myst(iry and fate came into being, and the circum- 
stances which have framed, in a lovely picture of green- 
ness and summer beauty, indulgent skies and youthful 
happiness, one of the gravest, profoundest, and most lofty 
utterances of poetry — a song which was chanted with 
^liiippy heart,” with pleasant breaks of laughter and eager 
N.iscussion, with glad gazings upon sun and shadow, with 
many a playful interruption and criticism — out of the 
heart of as sad a life as ever enacted itself in tragic pain 
and darkness before the eyes of men. 

Nor was the story of the IMariner itself unworthy of 
its aim, or of the wonderful wi^alth of poetic resource 
poured forth upon it. When the struggle between the 
actual and the invisible is over, and the Mariner is 
triumphant, what a stillness as of the great deep falls 
upon the strain ! The sun comes up out of the sea, and 
goes down into it — grand image of the loneliness, the 
isolation from all other created things, of that si)eck u])on 
the boundless noiseless waters. Throughout the poem 
this sentiment of isolation is preserved with a magical 
and most impressive reality • all the action is absolutely 
sliut up within the doomed ship. The storm, and tho 
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mist, and the snow, tlie flitting vision of the albatross, 
the s^jectre vessel -against the sunset, the voices of tlie 
spirits, all derive their importance from that one ccuitrci 
of human life, driven before the tyrannous wind or held 
at the pleasure of the still more terrible calm, yet the 
only tiling tliat gives meaning to either. The one man 
wlio is the chronicler of all, and to whose fate eveiything 
refers, is never withdrawn from our attention for a 
monuuit. lie is, as it were, the (ipilome of humankiiid, 
the emblem of the sinner and sufferer, fthut up within 
those rotting bulwarks, beneath those sails so thin and 
sere. The awful trance of silence in which his being is 
involved, — a silence of awe and pain, yet of a dumb 
endurhig uncoiupierable force, — descends upon us and 
takes possession of our spirits also : no loud bassoon, no 
festal procession, can break the charm of that intense yet 
passive consciousness. We grow silent Avilh him “with 
tliroat unsljiked, with black lips baked,” in a sympathy 
which is the very climax of poetic pain. And then what 
touches of tenderness arc those that surprise us in thii 
numbness and trance of awful solitude — 

“ O liJipiw livin" ! no tongue 

Tljt-'ir beauty might declare ; 

A t3|a‘ing of love rushed from my heart, 

And I blessed them uuawaie : 

Sure my kiiiel saint took pity on me, 

And I blessed them unaware ” — 

or this other which comes after the horror of the reani- 
mated bodies, the ghastly crew of tlie dead-alive : — 

Tor when it dawned, they dro])ped their arms. 

And clust(*Ted round the mast ; 

Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouths. 

And from their bodies passed. 

Around, around, flew each sweet soiiml, 

Then darted to the Sun ; 

Slowly the sounds came hack again. 
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Now mixed, now one by one. 

Sometimes a-droppirig Jrom tbe slty 
I heard tlic sky-lark sing ; 

Sometimes all little birds that are, 

How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoiiiiig ! 

And now ’twas like all iiistruments, 

Now like a lonely lliite ; 

And now it is an angefs song, 

Which makes the heavens be unite” 

When the ^tale has reached its height of mystery and 
emotion, a change ensues ; gradually the greater spell is 
removed, the spirits dejiart, the strain softens — with a 
weird yet gentle j)rogress the sliip comes slowly and 
smoothly,” without a breeze, hack to the known and 
visible. As tlie voyage tqiproaches its conclusion, ordi- 
nary instrumentalities appear once more. There is (irst 
the rising of the soft familiar wind, ‘‘like a meadow gale 
in si)ring,” then the blessed vision of the lighthouse-top, 
tlie hill, the kiik, all those well-known realities which 
Xygradually relieve the absorbed excitoineut of the listener, 
and favour liis slow return to ordinary daylight. And 
then comes the ineffable half-childish, half-divine sim- 
])licity of those soft moralisings at the end, so strangely 
different from the tenor of tlie tale, so \vonderfully per- 
fecting its visionary strain. After all, the poet seems to 
say, after this weird excursion into the very deepest, 
awful licart of the seas and mysteries, here is your child’s 
moral, a tender little half trivial sentiment, yet profound 
as the blue dejiths of heaven : — 

“ He prayetli best, who lovctli best 
All tilings both great and small ; 

For the dear Oud who lovetli us, 

He made and lovetli all.” 

This unex])ccted geiiiio conclusion brings onr feet 
back to the common soil with a bewildered sweetness of 
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relief and soft quiet after the prodigious strain of mental 
excitement which is like nothing else we can remember 
in poetry. The effect is one rarely produced, and which 
few poets have the strengtli and daring to accomplish, 
sinking from the highest notes of spiritual music to the 
absolute simplicity of exhausted nature. Thus we are 
set down on the soft grass, in a tender bewilderment, out 
of the clouds. The visionary voyage is over, we are back 
again on the mortal soil from which we started; but 
never more, never again, can the visiblo and invisible 
bear to us the same meaning. For once in our lives, if 
never before, we have passed the borders of the unseen. 

The same period which produced the “Ancient Mari- 
jicr ” produced also “ Christabel,” as much of it as was 
ever written. It is said that Coleridge had jdanned the 
second part of tliis poem, and meant to liiiish it, but it is 
well that his wayward indolence came in, backed for once 
by the voices of judicious friends. Cliarles Lamb was 
one of those who said the fragment should never be com- 
pleted, and that is some tiling the more which we owe ouv 
beloved Elia. This further investigation into the un- 
known was not published for years after, but it was read 
in the brotherhood, and known, from this ha])py and 
fertile period. It is a more distinct revelation tlian tlui 
other. /The lirst was, so to speak, introductory, an uplift- 
ing of the veil, the disclosure of a vast unseen world full 
of struggles and mysteries . ) The second is the distinct 
identification of a mystery of evil, an unseen harm and 
bane, working secretly in the dark places of the earth 
against white innocence, purity, and truth, and carrying 
on, with a new dread and awe, the continual conflict 
between good and evil. The poet does not stop to explain 
to us how this can be. Pliilosoiiher as he is to the depth 
of his soul, he is yet so much the more poet as to see 
that any theory of spiritual hate against the happiness of 
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eartli would confuse the unity of his strain, and probably 
transfer our interest, as it has done in the “ Paradise 
Lost,” to tlie despairing spirit whoso envy and enmity 
arise out of that liopeless majesty of wretchedness, great 
enough to be sublime, which devours his own soul. But 
Coleridge gives no reason for the hideous and terrible 
persecution of which his lovely maiden, “ Christabel,” 
symbolical even in name, is the object. The poem is a 
romance of ClirisLianity — a legend of the saints. Por no 
fault of hers, but rather for her virtues, are the powers of 
evil raised against her : and one of the most subtle and 
woiidcjrful touches in the poem is that which makes us 
sensible of the ignorance of her innocence, her want of 
any knowledge or experience wliich can make her aw'are 
w,hat the evil is, and how she is to deal with it. The 
witch Geraldine has all the loul wisdom of her wicked- 
ness to help her sorceries, her supernatural knowledge, 
lier spells and cunning. But Christabel ” has nothing 
save her iiurity, and stands defenceless as a lamb, not 
even knowing what the danger is, exposed at every point 
ill her simplicity, and paralysed, nqj instructed, by tlie 
iirst gleam of bewildering enlightenment. bTcver was 
tliere a higher or more beautiful concej)tion. It is finer 
in its indcfiniteiicss than the contrast of Una and Duessa, 
the pure and impure, the lalse and true, of a more elabo- 
rate alhjgory : Spenser, who lived in a more downright 
age, keeps himself within a naiTOwer circle, and is com- 
pelled by his story to acts and deeds : but his very 
distinctness limits his power. The sorceress or disguised 
demon of Coleridge does not attempt to ruin her victim 
in any such uncompromising way. What she does is to 
throw boundless confusion into the gentle soul, to fill its 
limpid depths with fear and horror and distrust of all fair 
appearances, and even of itself — a still more appalling 
doubt : to undermine the sacred foundations of that love 
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and honour in which Christabel’s very name is enshrined, 
and to establish herself, a subtle en(3my, an antagonistic 
power, at the pure creature's side, turning her existence 
into chaos. Una is a foully slandered and innocent 
maiden, but Christabcl is a martyr soul, sullering for her 
race, without know’ing it, struggling in a dumb constcina- 
tion against the evil that holds her spellbound. And all 
the more pathetic, all the more enthralling, is the j)ictnre, 
because the Christ-maiden is entirely human — too young, 
too childlike, even to understand the high 'mission which 
has fallen upon her. She knows nothing, neither her 
own position, a sight for angels to watch, nor all that 
depends upon her steadfast adherence to her white ban- 
ner of religious faith and purity : but her enemy knows 
everything, and has an armoury of subtle sj)iritual weapons 
at her disposal : Jesu Maria, shield her well ! " 

The contrast between the serene purity of the undis-' 
turbed soul and the confusion caused by her unconscious, 
unwilling contact with evil, is summed up in the follow* 
ing beautiful passage : — 

“ it was a lovely sij^lit to see 
The Lady Cliri.stabel, when she 
Was jirayiiig at the old oak » 

Amid tJie jairgcd shadows 
Of mossy leafless houghs, 

Kneeling in the moonlight, 

To make lier gentle vows ; 

Her slender palms togetlicr j>rcst, 

Heaving sometimes on her breast ; 

Her face resigned to bliss or halo — 

Her face, oh call it fair not pale. 

And both blue eyes more bright than clear, 

Each about to liave a tear. 

“ With open eyes (ah woe is me !) 

Asleep, and dreaming fearfully, 

Fearfully drejiming, yet I wis. 

Dreaming that alone, which is — 
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O sorrow and sliame ! Can this be she, 

The lady, who huelt at the old oak tree ? 

And lo ! the worker of tliese liiirins, 

That liolds the maiden in liei* arms, 

Seertis to sluinbor still and mild, 

As a mother with her child. 

A star liath set, a star hath risen, 

O Geraldine ! since arms of thine 
Have been the lovely lady’s j^rison. 

O Geraldine * one hour was thine — 

Thoii’st hci(i lliy will ! I'y tairn and rill, 

Tlif% night-birds all that hour were still. 

Hut now they are jubilant anew, 

From cliir and tower, In-wlioo ! tn-whoo ! 

Tu-whoo ! tii-wlioo ! IVoin wood and fell I 
And see ! tlie lady CJiristabcl 
Gathers herself from out her trance ; 

Her limbs relax, her countenance 
Grows sad and soft ; tbe smooth tliin lids 
Close o’er lier e)'^es ; and tears she sheds — 

Largo tears that leave tbe lashes bright ! 

And oft the while she seems to smile 
As infants at a sudden light ! 

Yea, she dotli smile, and she doth weep. 

Like a youthful hermitess, 

Ijeautecjus in a wilderness, 

"Who, praying always, prays in sleep. 

And, if she move uiiqiiietly, 

Perchance, ’tis but tlie blood so free, 

Comes back and tingles in her feet. 

No doubt, she hath a vision sweet. 

What if her guardian spirit ’twere? 

What if she knew her mother near ? 

But this she knows, in joys and woes, 

That saints will aid if men will call : 

For the blue sky bends over all ! ” 

Tlie first part, ending with the above lines, was written 
during this bappy period at Nether Stowey ; the next, 
not till several years later, when the poet lind removed 
to the north country, and the brotherhood had begun to 
be known as the Lake Poets.” But it was not published 
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until long after, in 1816 , when the public, who had 
"“T wed the “Ancient Mariner” to slip into existenee 
■with -«r little notice, gave to this wonderful fragment 
such a recoj;, poems have had. There was no 

doubt nor hesu „^-Q,^ jt. Cottle tells us that 

Wordsworth attribute.;! failure of the “ Lyrical Bal- 

lads ” to the appearance n., gf the “ Ancient Mariner,” 
which nobody understood ; n„,t it continued to hold its 
place in the next edition, which apj^^ared in 1800 , with 
a preface in which Wordsworth set fortn iiis tiiunries of 
poetry, and in two other successive editions. The fine 
poem called “ Love,” one of tliose which we place most 
willingly by the side of the Mariner ” and “ Christabcl,” 
was also included in the second edition. 

Notwithstanding the unsuccess of this volume, the 
universal ridicule with which it was received, and the 
very inadequate idea of Wordsworth's genius given by it 
there was, after its publication, very little real question 
about the rank of these two brother poets. How this 
should have come about it is difficult to say. It happens / 
sometimes that under the great outcry of indignation or 
dislike, raised by a certain work or act, there is a subtle 
indescribable deposit left by its mere contact with the 
mind of the reader, which is tlie foundation of the fullest 
and truest fame. No better example could be than this 
first work of the new brotherhood. The effect was un- 
equal, but that docs not diminish its singularity : though 
we think Coleridge was far better represented in it than 
Wordsworth, yet the publication had no such effect upon 
the reputation of the author of the " Ancient Mariner ” 
as upon that of his coadjutor. Wordsworth was the 
special object of assault on all hands, but his poetical 
fortune was made. When the book was republished, the 
copyright of which had been given back to I dm as worth- 
less, it was no longer an unbroken phalanx of angry or 
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indignant critics which he found before him. Here and 
there a young outlooker on some watch-tower had seen 
the light on the skies, and recognised whence it came. 
He got nothing but abuse for his first publication, but yet, 
in some strange way, it became his stepping-stone to fame. 

The second edition contained two series of poems, 
which every lover of Wordsworth turns to instinctively, 
as perhaps the most excpiisite of his minor productions. 
Tliese are the poems which reveal “ Imcy ” — she of whom 
Nature vowed .,to make " a lady of her own” — she, who 
“dwelt among the untrodden ways, besides the springs of 
Dove,” the most refined, yet most simple of all the half- 
revealed dreams of poetry, hive little poems are all we 
have of her. If she were a real being, or only an ima- 
gination, no one can tell ; but the little casket of gems, 
ill which her gentle name is enshrined, is pure and divine 
as the stars themselves, though the poems are artless as 
so many wild flowers. Here, indeed, the poet has arrived 
at his aim of producing the very highest effect by the 
^simplest means — yet not as he meant to do it : for his 
subject is 110 grotesque embodiment of lowly love, but a 
creature belonging to the order of the Juliets and Desde- 
monas, the lawful ladies of our fancy. The consecration 
and the pathos of her story, whi(;h is no story, is almost 
more sacred, indeed, than that of these queens of the 
imagination — for it is wrapped round about in a pensive, 
yet penetrating sadness, devoid either of hope or passion. 
She is dead before we so much as hear of her. When 
her lover, riding towards her cottage, sees the waning 
moon go down, and gloom come over that humble roof, 
his heart is struck with an ominous foreboding — 

What 1*011(1 and wayward thoughts will slidr^ 

Into a lover’a head ! — 

‘ O inmw !’ to myself T cikMl, 

‘ If Lucy .shonid he dead 
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Another step, anotlier little broken outburst of sim- 
plest song, and we know that the foreboding has come 
true — 

“ She lived unknown, and few could know 
AVheu Lucy ceased to be ; 

But she is in her ^rave, and, oh, 

The diflerence to ino !’* 

JTever were words more simple, more everyday ; and 
yet it is hard to read tlicm without tears ; impossible, if 
the reader’s life has ever held a Lucy of its own. With- 
out passion, with no outcry even, more strong than this 
sense of want, it is heartrending in its quiet despair. 
The conclusion of all, which touches even patriotism to a 
deeper tone, Ave may quote entire. There is the very 
soul of chastened sorrow and profoundest melancholv 
faithfulness in every word — 

I travelled among unknown men. 

In lands beyond the sea ; 

Nor, England I did I know .till then 
What love I bore to Ihoe. 

“ ’Tis past, that melancholy dream t ^ 

Nor Avill I quit thy shore 

A second time ; for still 1 seem 
To love thee more and more. 

“ Among thy mountains did I feel 
Tlio joy of my desire ; 

And she 1 cherished turned her wheel 
Beside an English fire. 

" Tliy mornings showed, thy nights concealed 
Tlie bo^reis where Lucy played ; 

And thine, too, is the last green field 
That Lucy's eyes surveyed.” 

This wonderful little record of a love and grief un- 
known, was made in Germany, where the poet had spent 
a dreary Avinter. To ourselves it is impossible to imagine 
that these poems had not a reference to some real history 
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of the heart ; but there is no indication of any such thing 
in Wordsworth’s life. The exquisite pathos and power 
with which the story is conveyed to us was perhaps pur- 
posely marred by the poet himself, who separated the 
verses, according to some solemn fantasy of his own, into 
different classifications. We are glad to see that Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, in his recent selection from Wordsworth, 
has put tlnmi together, and permitted them at last to tell 
their own tale. 

And by the, side of "Lucy” unknown, we place an- 
other figure of a different kind, no more than an old 
schoolmaster — the Matthew, whose name on a village 
tablet calls forth the poet’s tender exclamation — 

« — Thou soul of GoeVs best earthly mould ! 

Thou happy Soul 1 and can it be 
TIuit these two words of glittering gold 
Are all that must remain of thee ? ” 

The " Two April Mornings,” and " The Fountain ” 
^oiitain this humble wayfarer as in some magic globe of 
crystal. They are so beautiful that the mere thought of 
them is like a strain of music. If Wordsworth Jiad no 
more than these to build his fame upon, he would yet be 
sure of immortality. The suggestion of a noble human 
creature, " a man of mirth,” one wliose very tears " were 
tears of light, the dew of gladness,” yet by whom the 
mood of "still and serious thought” ^was "felt with spirit 
so profound,” is such as, perhaps, no one else, in so brief 
a space, and with so little aid of circumstance, could have 
given. It is impossible to refrain from setting this gem 
of purest ray serene in the humble framework of this 
page. Not only literature, but life is the better for any- 
thing so exquisite — 

We walked along, while bright and red 
Uprose the morning sun ; 

VOL. I. S 
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And Matthew stopped, he loo.Yed and said, 
* The will of God be done !* 

A village Schoolmaster was he, 

With hair of glittering gray ; 

As blithe a man as you could see 
On a spring holiday. 

And on that morning, through the grass 
And by the steaming rills, 

We travelled merrily, to pass 
A day among the hills. 

“ ‘ Our work,’ said I, ‘ was well begun*, 

Then, from thy breast what thought, 
Beneath so beautiful a sun, 

So sad a sigh has brought ?’ 

" A second time did Matthew stop ; 

And fixing still his eye 
Upon the eastern mountain-top, 

To me he made reply : 

“ ‘Yon cloud with that long purple cleft 
Brings fresh into my mind 
A day like this which I have left 
Fall thirty years behind. 

‘ And just above yon slope of corn 
Such colours, and no other. 

Where in the sky, that April morn. 

Of this the very brother. 

* With rod and line I sued the sport 
Which that sweet season gave, 

And, coming to the church, stopped short 
Beside my daughter’s grave. 

** * Nine summers had she scarcely seen. 

The pride of all the vale ; 

And then she sang ; — she would have been 
A very nightingale. 

‘ ‘ Six feet in earth my Emma lay ; 

And yet I loved her more. 

For so it seemed, than till that day 
I e’er had loved before. 
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“ * And, turning from her grave, I met, 

Beside the churchyard yew, 

A blooming girl, whose hair was wet 
With points of morning dew. 

“ ‘ A basket on her head she bare ; 

Her brow was smooth and white : 

To see a child so very fair. 

It was a pure delight ! 

“ * No fountain from its rocky cave 
E’er tripped with foot so free ; 

She §eemed as happy jis a wave 
That dances on the sea. 

“ * There came from me a sigh of pain 
Which I could ill confine ; 

I looked tat her, and looked again : 

— And did not wish her mine.* 

“ Matthew is in his grave, yet now. 

Moth inks, I see him stand, 

As at that moment, with a bough 
Of wiMing in his hand.” 

Wordswortli has for the present, perliaps, passed tlie 
lieiglit of his fame. He is less universally appreciated, 
less beloved, than he was twenty years ago. The failure 
can only be temporary, but it is grief to those to whom 
lie stands like his own mountains, a glory and power, to 
(iatch the echo of a gibe from unlikely ciuartcrs now-a-days, 
ri'peating the gibes with which the eighteenth century, 
while it lay a-tlying, feebly mocked at tbe innovation. 
But even that old century, on the verge of the grave, and 
with the mock on its bloodless lips, began to feel before 
it died that the new poet was too many for it, with all 
its powers of ridicule, and with all tlio opportunities for 
their exercise whicli he ga^e so boldly. The “ Lyrical 
Ballads,” at wliich every toothless critic sneered, and 
upon which the new gladiators of literature all fleshed 
their swords, was nevertheless, as he intended, the sure 
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foundation of the poet's fame. He insisted, notwith- 
standing all the jests, tliat this and no other should bo 
the first stone, and by sheer strength of genius and 
strength of will, succeeded, unlikely though it seemed. 

Such were the two young poets who, after all preludes 
and symphonies were completed, opened a new and noble 
chapter, a great era, of poetry in England. Wordsworth 
brought to the sweet, and fair, and real English land- 
scape, rediscovered with all its genial breezes and whole- 
some freshness by Cowper, his own deeply reasoning 
spirit, full of a lofty perception of the mysteries, and 
sorrows, and doubts, of nature, and a high sympathetic 
philosophical faculty for the solution of these doubts and 
mysteries. Instead of the stale moralities and reflections 
of which the world had grown so weary, he brought back 
to human nature that high vindication of the ways of 
God to man which Milton and his angels had held in 
Eden, and taking — what mattered the outside ? — a poet 
or a peasant indifferently, expounded the agency of 
human sorrows in the economy of life, and put forth his, 
hand to grasp ‘‘ the far-off interest of tears.” — Coleridge, 
on the other hand, opened up all that mystic world of 
suggestion in which the human spirit lives conscious but 
bewildered, the world not realised,” the wonderful 
unknown to which no soul is a stranger, which no man 
has ever interpreted, but which, breathing mysteriously 
upon us in tremors of the blood and thrills of spiritual 
curiosity, attracts more or less every conscious soul. The 
mystic wanderer who has lived among the dead, and 
carries about the world the burden of his strange punish- 
ment : the undisclosed secret of that darkness out of 
which the lady who is "^beautiful exceedingly,” the 
“ angel beautiful and bright,” who is nevertheless a fiend, 
glides suddenly when the victim thinks no evil: and 
all the powers of the heights and the depths thus came 
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back upon the world which had forgotten any spirit- 
ual creatures more entrancing or mysterious than the 
Nymphs and Muses, and those little vulgar spirits that 
managed Belinda’s petticoat. New voices were yet to 
rise, and new lights to appear, in the firmament before 
the epoch was accomplished, but it had come to its full 
and splendid beginning, with all its paths made straight 
and all its foundations laid, when Wordsworth and 
Coleridge published the " Lyrical Ballads,” and came 
forth from their solitudes upon the world. 

In poetry Coleridge made no advance upon the work 
of those early days. His philosophy did not affect the 
world as his poetry did, notwithstanding the glamour of 
impression rather than influence which it produced after- 
wards, or which his personal presence and discourse 
produced, when he was no longer young, upon those who 
were. It will, however, demand notice elsewhere. Wjtli 
Wordsworth the result of years was very different. 
When ho settled in his native north country at Grasmere, 
and finally at Eydal, where he lived the greater part of 
his life, and died an old man, it was with the settled 
intention of devoting himself and all his powers to 
poetry, and the records of the earlier portion of this 
retired life are entirely poetical. His sister was still 
his sole and constant companion, and her diary, full of 
many gleams of poetic description and insight, is yet an 
almost matter-of-fact account of incidents which Ikt 
keen eyes and ready perception noted, or which friends 
related to the steady and diligent workman, whose whole 
soul was bent upon his noble trade, and who immediately 
made use of the material,^ and reproduced it in verse. 
They met upon the road " an old man bent nearly double,” 
whose trade it was to gather leeches — and straightway 
“ William wrote the ‘ Leech-Gatherer,’” one of the noblest 
of his lesser poems ; or Dorothy encountered a party of 
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wandering beggars — parents and children ; or " we saw 
a few daffodils close to the waterside.” Nothing was 
neglected between them ; no unusual effect either of 
mind or matter, no incident of life, but found a place. 
These swallow flights of song, however, were not enough 
to satisfy the conscientious mind of the man who had 
determined not only to be a poet, but a great one, and 
who felt the pressure of his mission upon him. Words- 
worth was a lover of system and theory. The wild 
simplicities of the Lyrical Ballads, as we have seen, were 
all severely resolved upon, and he was now not less, but 
more, bent upon impressing his poetical creed upon the 
world. He began, therefore, as soon as he had settled 
himself in the north, to look about him for a subject 
great enough for his handling, and very soon came to the 
decision, with something of the large and lofty egotism 
which was one of the inspirations of his life, that nothing 
more profoundly interesting than the " history of his own 
mind ” could be given to the w^oiid. He describes his , 
intention, and all the farspreading results that were to’ 
follow, with a sort of simple grandiloquence, in his preface 
to the ‘‘Excursion,” published in 1814. 

“ When the Author retired to his native mountains with the 
hope of being able to construct a literary Work that might live, 
it was a reasonable thing that he should take a review of his own 
mini, and examine how far Nature and Education had qualified 
him for such employment. As subsidiary to this preparation, he 
undertook to record, in verse, the origin and progress of his own 
powers, as far as he was acquainted with them. That Work, 
addressed to a dear Friend, most distinguished for his knowledge 
and genius, and to whom the Author’s Intellect is deeply indebted, 

. . . and tlie result of the investigation which gave rise to it was a 
determination to compose a philosophical poem, containing views of 
Man, Nature, and Society, and to be entitled the ‘ Recluse ; ’ as 
having for its principal subject the sensations and opinions of a 
poet living in retirement. The preparatory poem is biographical, 
and conducts the history of the Author’s mind to the point when 
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he was emboldened to hope that his faculties were sufficiently 
matured for entering upon the arduous labour 'which he had pro- 
posed to himself ; and the two Works have the same kind of 
relation to each other, if he may so express himself, as the anto- 
cliapel has to the body of a Gothic church. Continuing this 
allusion, he may bo permitted to add that his minor Pieces, . . . 
when they shall be j^roperly arranged, will be found by the 
attentive Reader to have such connection with the main Work, as 
may give them claim to be likened to the little cells, oratories, and 
sepulchral recesses ordinarily included in those edifices.” 

The artificial solemnity of this scheme, given forth 
with a sublime unconsciousness of all possibilities of 
derision, is not, perhaps, more remarkable than the 
arrogant humility of the theories with which the Lyrical 
Ballads were issued to the world. Never was there a 
more curious demonstration of the foolishness of wisdom. 
Ife who proclaimed himself as the emancipator of the 
poetic art would have fitted her into the most rigid 
machinery if he could have had his will, and the elaborate 
system in which every part was adaj)ted to the other, 
and all together were to form a temple of glory great as 
Solomon’s own, and worthy to be the centre of earth, 
Wfis almost more dear to him than the poetry itself, 
though that was tlie breath of liis nostrils. But nature 
which loves no such elaboration, and wayward genius which 
scorns machinery, and human liking which will none of 
it, had the better of Wordsworth, lie had vanquished 
the age with his Lyrical Ballads, returning again and 
again to the charge with the selfsame weapon, till his 
da3j)ised arms had won the battle; but not even his 
obstinate valour and steady pertinacity could achieve this 
second triumph. Poetry blew away his systems like the 
mere foam of fancy they were. No one, even among his 
worshippers, has thought of his work as of a " Gothic 
church.” Most people whose opinion is worth having 
— backed by that general multitude which pretends to 
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little discrimination, yet has a commanding instinct 
superior to criticism — would rather lose both “ Excursion” 
and ** Prelude,” than consent to part with the “ Leech- 
Gatherer,” or that great " Ode ” which also belongs to 
these peaceful prefatory years. Even Wordsworth’s 
enormous force of will, united to his genius, could not 
succeed in making the history of a poet’s mind a subject 
of absorbing interest to the world. But he himself must 
have so far felt this that he never carried out his majestic 
intention. The “ Prelude ” was indeed finished, but it 
was not given to the world till after Wordsworth’s death, 
when it was received with the reverential respect due to 
a posthumous work from such a hand, but not with any 
enthusiasm of appreciation. The friend to whom it was 
addressed was Coleridge, who speaks of it with rapturous 
admiration, declaring that this dedication was the only 
thing in the world which could give him an hour’s 
vanity ; and perhaps the warmest, certainly the most 
touching, link of human interest wliich we have with the 
poem is the effect it produced upon him when, on his'' 
return from Malta in 180 G, the completed manuscript 
was read to him by his friend. By that time he had 
entered upon the downward part of his career. Bad 
health, combined, no doubt, with the restlessness of a 
mind unsatisfied, and a conscience already sick and 
burdened with weakness it could not overcome, had sent 
liiin away wandering in search of health and peace two 
years before. At Malta he had fallen fortuitously into 
public employment, whicli gave some meaning to his 
detention, but he was uneasy and restless under these 
bonds as under all other. When he arrived in England, 
after this long absence, his first visit was to the Words- 
worths at Coleorton, the house of Sir George Beaumont; 
and here it was that this poetical autobiography, full of 
so many noble passages, and at all points overflowing with 
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interest to Wordsworth’s contemporary and brother-in- 
arms, was read to him. Coleridge was greatly moved. 
He felt the contrast to his very heart : his friend had gone 
steadily and solemnly on in his career, and seemed now 
sure of that starry crown of immortality which, a little 
while before, had appeared more near Coleridge’s head than 
his ; while he had dropped aw^ay into ways which were 
not ways of blessedness, into a melancholy oblivion of his 
own highest aims and powers. It is not dilliQult to 
imagine what must have been the thoughts of the worn 
and weary traveller, conscious of many a slip and back- 
sliding. How different the situation then from their 
conjunction at the time of which the poem had just 
reminded him, when, from Quantock’s airy ridge ” the 
entire world of life and poetry lay at the feet of the two 
brethren in genius. In the stillness of the summer night, 
the unfortunate, the unsuccessful, tlie erring and suffering 
wanderer, addressed liis friend in lines which betray the 
^swelling of a full heart. “An Orphic song indeed,” he 
cries — 

“ A soil}' divine, of high and passionate thoughts 
To their own music chanted ! ” 

He gazes upon the writer with a new-born awe, viewing 
him “ in the choir of ever-cuduriiig men,” one of those 
“ truly great ” who — 

" Have all one age, and from one visible space 
Shed iiillueiice ! ” 

But he himself, the poet’s peer and comrade, how 
strangely, how sadly different, how deeply departed frojn 
their common aims ! 

“ Ah ! as I listened with a heart forlorn, 

The pulses of my being beat anew : 

And even as life returns upon the drowned 

Life’s joy rekindling roused a throng of pains, 
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Keen pangs of love, awakening as a babe, 

Turbulent with an outcry in the heart ; 

And fears self-willed that shunned the eye of hope, 

And hope that scarce ivould know itself from feiir • 

Sense of past youth, and manhood come in vain, 

And genius given and knowledge won in vain ; 

And all 'which I had culled in wood walks wild, 

And all which patient toil had reared, and all. 

Commune with thee had opened out — ^but llowers 
Strewed on my corse, and borne upon my bier, 

In the same coffin, for the self same grave ! ” 

The growth of a poet’s mind, develoi^ing itself serene, 
and lofty, amid all the still and sublime influences of 
virtue and domestic calm, affords room for many an 
elevated thought: but as long as humanity is as now, 
this other figure coming in, no conqueror but sadly 
worsted in the life-battle, his bosom strained with a sob 
of self-comi)assion, yet generous voice of entliusiasni, 
proclaiming the triumph of the victor, will gain from 
us a very different regard. Wordsworth in his self- 
determined greatness has our respect and admiration, but" 
it is with that anguish of sympathy which stirs the very 
depths of our being, that we turn to the other, with his 
weird and wonderful insight into the mysteries of creation, 
and his helpless inca])acity to hold his own against the 
vulgarest forces of evil. The contrast is heartrending yet 
ever-recurring. And it is one of the most affecting of 
compensations, that the soul which fails in the fight 
should so often possess that magnanimity and generous 
power of appreciation which Coleridge thus manifested. 
We cannot but doubt whether Wordsworth, the pure and 
strong, had he failed like his brother, could have borne 
the comparison with anything like the same noble candour 
and humility. 

The Prelude,” perhaps, was too long delayed to have 
its due effect upon the public mind. In 1850 which 
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was the date of its publication, the French Eevolution, 
and all the convulsions which attended it, were so far 
away, and the feelings of hope, of wonder, of dismay, with 
which its progress was watched, had by that time fallen 
too entirely into the calm of historical contemplation to 
stir the lively sympathy of the reader : but the value of 
the poem as a picture of the mental history of the period 
can scarcely be over-estimated. The philosophical yet 
sympathetic spectator, curious, anxious, and full of the 
deepest interest, watching the historic scroll roll out 
before him with all a contemporary’s certainty of under- 
standing, yet bewildered half knowledge of those 
hieroglyphics which only Time interprets fully — eluci- 
dates, if not the stirring story of the time, yet his 
own generation, with all its hopes and aspirations and 
disappointments, better than any other historian has 
done. It is not, however, to this part of the record that 
the poetical reader will turn, but to the earlier scenes, 
the poet’s childhood among his " native mountains,” his 
^ schoolboy feats and adventures — still Esthwaite, in the 
midst of its valley, “ the moon in splendour couched 
among the leaves of a tall ash that near our cottage 
stood,* and these questionings of nature and silence 
which arose in the heart of the growing boy. This school- 
boy story is full of the freshness of the mountains, and 
the thrill of simple life and nature. Perhaps a picture 
more vivid and real, yet more finely imaginative, was 
never drawn than that of the frozen lake and the band 
of boyish skaters careless of the summons to home and 
the fireside wliich “ the cottage windows blazed through 
twilight gloom.” 

. . “ not a voice was idle : with the din 

Smitten, the precipices rang aloud ; 

The leafless trees and every icy crag 

Tinkled like iron ; while far distant hills 
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Into the tuiiuilt sent an alien sound 
Of melancholy, not unnoticed, while the stars, 

Eastward, were sparkling clear, and in the we^t 
The orange sky of evening died away. 

Not seldom from the uproar I retired 

Into a silent bay, — or sportively 

Glanced sideway, leaving the tumultuous throng, 

To cut across the reflex of a star 

That fled, and, flying still before me, gleamed 

Upon the glassy plain ; and oftentimes. 

When we had given oiu* bodies to the wind. 

And all the shadowy banks on either side 
Came sweeping through the darkness, spinning still 
The rapid line of motion, then at once 
Have I, reclining back upon my heels. 

Stopped short ; yet still the solitary dills 
Wheeled by me — even as if the earth had rolleil 
With visible motion her diurnal round ! 

Behind me did they stretch in solemn train, 

Feebler and feebler, and I stood and watched 
Till all was tranquil as a dreamless sleep.” 

It would be impossible to find a description more 
true to fact, yet more instinct with the wonder and the^ 
mystery of existence and this “ world not realised,” which 
is its scene. 

The Excursion,” which is the only part of the 
proposed great poem of the "Itecluse” which got into 
being, was published in 1814, while the controversies, 
excited by the “Lyrical Ballads,” were still in force. 
And though the poet had by that time a devoted hand of 
disciples, and had so far conquered public attention that 
nothing could come from his hand wliicli the critics dared 
venture to neglect, yet the treatment of this long poem 
was not mucli more genial than that with which its 
predecessors had been entertained. Jeffrey, to his own 
confusion, hailed it, as everybody knows, with tliat, 
“ This will never do,” which has served the world for an 
example of light-hearted audacity ever since. We are 
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doubtful, however, whether, had it been published now, 
even the more wary critics of our own days, warned by 
such examples, might not have given a very similar 
verdict. No poem so long, so monotonous, and at the 
same time so unequal, was ever popular. That there are 
many passages in it of the noblest poetry does not in any 
way affect this fact ; and both in its nobleness and in its 
h'3aviness, the atmosphere was too elevated for common 
man. Without the relief of story, or of any variety of 
character, with^ nothing but the highest rarefied air of 
the mountains about the three or four austere philoso- 
phical figures reasoning among themselves of the ways of 
God to man, nothing was left to attract the lighter part 
of nature, or to beguile the careless reader into the high 
fare thus set before him. We doubt if the lowliness of 
the chief character, the still half-ostentatious selection of 
the trade of pedlar to distinguish him, was half the 
drawback it was supposed to be ; but tlie unbroken 
gravity of the strain, its lofty dialogue almost entirely 
occupied with the philosophy of sorrow, — that lofty and 
abstruse argument by which the poet and the creatures 
of his fancy endeavour to prove the advantages to 
humanity of individual grief and misfortune, — touched 
only here and there a note to which the heart could 
respond. The first book contains a picture of extra- 
ordinary pathos and power, from which it results that 
there are many who know tlie story of Margaret, just as 
there are many who are acquainted with the episode of 
Paolo and Francesca in the Ivferno^ without venturing 
farther in a way too high for them. This story has 
furnished English poetry with one of the most touching 
pictures of the anguish of suspense and the long heart- 
breaking vigil of vain expectation, to be found in any 
language. The wistful, patient woman sitting at hex 
cottage door, with her long scrutinising gaze directed 
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along the vacant road, her eyes " busy in the distance, 
shaping things that make her heart beat quick,” her 
habitual pause in her work to give another and another 
glance to that vacany out of which the beloved, long- 
looked-for wanderer might at any moment come, — ^lier 
infant that “ from its mother caught the trick of grief 
and sighed among its playthings,” — her wide wanderings 
afield when her heart grew too sick to rest, and the 
gradual desperate yielding of heart and Lope, of comfort 
and all its outside semblances — are placed* before us with 
a reality of sadness which is heartrending. This figure 
appears in the foreground of the picture with a humble 
majesty of woe which recalls the cry of another^feufferer — 

Here I and Sorrow sit ; 

This is niy throne, let kings come bow to it.’* 

There is no other figure in the poem so real or so fine. 
Tlie Priest and the Pedlar, who join in the excursion of 
the poet by the village churcliyard and among the 
surrounding hills, are but so many Wordsworths taking ' 
up the different tones of his argument — the Solitary a 
feebler objector, equally philosophical, whose bitterness 
is made to be overcome. How evil itself can be turned 
to good, how the great patience of suffering ennobles the 
earth and the race, and how all that is painful passes 
away, leaving an immortal tranquillity and confidence as 
the supreme mood of nature, is the argument of th(3 
whole. It is a very lofty argument, worth a poet’s while ; 
but it is hard to seize, and needs a , mind of kindred 
peacefulness and faith. When the poet has heard 
Margaret’s melancholy story his heart goes out towards 
her in all the tenderness of sympathy. " It seemed,” 
he says, 

“ To comfort me, while with a brothcr*s lov3 
I blessed her in the impotence of grieil* 
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He feels himself solaced and strengthened by this flood 
of natural feeling. The tale of grief impresses and 
solemnises his own soul. 

“ Then towards the cottage I returned ; and traced 
Fondly, though with an interest more mild, 

That secret spirit of humanity 

Which, hnid the calm oblivious tendencies 

Of nature, 'mid her plants, and weeds, and flowers^ 

And silent overgrowings, still survived. 

The old Man, noting this, resumed, and said, 

‘ My Friend ! enough to sorrow you have given, 

The purposes of wisdom ask no more : 

m •• 9 

She sleeps in the calm earth, and peace is hiTC. 

I well remember that those very plumes, 

Tliose weeds, and the high si)ear-gras3 on tliat wall 
By mist and silent rain-drops silvered o'er, 

As once I passed into my heart conveyed 
So still an image of trampiillity, 

So calm and still, and looked so beautiful 
Amid the uneasy thoughts which fdled my mind 
That what we feel of sorrow and ^despair 
From niin and from change, and all the grief 
That passing shows of Being leave behind, 

Appeared an idle dream, that could maintain. 

Nowhere, dominion o'er the enlightened spirit 
Whose meditative sympathies repose 
Upon tlie breast of Faith. I turned aWy, 

And walked along my road in happiness.' ” 

In all his mature work this is always the lesson 
which Wordsworth labours to enforce. Perhaps the early 
shock given to his mind by the failure of the viigiouary 
hopes, of which 'P’rance was the centre, first turned his 
deeply searching and patient intelligence to draw some 
sort of goodness, if he could, out of things evil — and as 
his mind ripened and occupied itself more and more with 
the great questions of human life, the so frequent failure 
of all hopes, the incessant disappointments and miseries 
of men, this was the consolation which he gathered to 
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himself : that sorrow was temporary but peace eternal, 
and that Nature's continual work is to bind up wounds 
and cover over graves. This constant process of renova- 
tion and the perpetual survival of the general calm, 
whatsoever may be the adversities of the individual, 
which appals the minds of some observers, and makes 
Nature, in their eyes, a cruel automaton altogether in- 
different to the fortunes of mankind, was to Wordsworth 
a sacred and hopeful patience, an assurance of that ever- 
lasting com})OSure and satisfaction that ifj in the bosom 
of God. It is easier, perhaps, to give to this doctrine a 
large adhesion, and to preach it to men, when the soul 
of the speaker dwells in peace as Wordswoxtli's did, and 
disappointment and calamity do not come his way. But 
it is a noble burden of proj^hecy ; and nowhere could it 
liave liad a fitter atmosphere tlian in that presence of the 
hills which pervades this great poem. The mountains 
are all about us, as wo read, raising their great shadows 
against the sky, opening out into blue distance, with 
many a misty peak, and half-seen valley, or closing in 
the scene with serried rank of cliff on cliff, and rock piled 
aljovoTock — 

“ The silence that is in tlie starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills,” 

an air chill and pure ; a sweep of uncontaminated wind, 
the hush of half-heard streams, and inarticulate movement 
spread all about. This sentiment of the mountains is in 
itself a poem, and the “ Excursion ” is instinct with it. 
The long reasonings, the over -serious argument, may 
weary the reader, but even the most careless will find 
that he has been swept away into a land of mists and 
mountains, amid influences of the clouds and winds, and 
lyric outbursts of sunshine and light, such as come 
nowhere else. It is more than descriptive poetry. The 
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poet's intense realisation of those beloved landscapes 
carries us with him into the very bosom of his hills. 

But of all the poems to which this wonderful season 
of fruitfulness gave birth, perhaps the one which we 
would least willingly let die is the “ Ode” — to which we 
liarclly require to add its long-sounding descriptive title, 
“ On the Intimations of Immortality.” Most of the other 
odes in the English language are prized for their fidelity 
to the rules of an exotic production, but no one has any 
leisure to thinjc of Strophe or Antistrophe, when this 
divinest utterance of modern poetry carries him away on 
its sea of silver melody and wondrous thought. The 
child, the new-born creature, unfamiliar with earth 
“ trailing clouds of glory ” from the unknown whence he 
came, and feeling all about him a world not realised, the 
dangerous deadly sphere in which he is to play out the 
part which, with a thousand joyous mockeries and gleams 
of bewildering insight, ho rehearses unawares — stands out 
before us, the tenderest unconscious hero of humankind. 
Never was there so wonderful a picture drawn all in 
lines of light: and never were thoughts so profound 
revealed in a more limpid strain of perfect poetry. If 
it may be permitted to bring in a personal recollection, 
the writer can scarcely refrain from recalling the silent 
\incommunicated’ rapture with which this wonderful poem 
swept into her mind in the early years, when feeling is 
more near the infinite than maturity can realise. Books 
were not to be had in those days at every corner, and 
she still retains, with a half-amused, half-regretful tender- 
ness, a little sheaf of yellow leaflets, how carefully 
written out ! containing tlie “ Ode ” which was a revela- 
tion of inconceivable beauty and emotion. 

“ The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction ; not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest ; 

VOL. L 
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Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of cliildhoDd, whether busy or at rest, 

With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast : — 

Not for these I raise 

The song of thanks and praise ; 

But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 

Fallings from us, vanishings ; 

Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised, 

High instincts before which our mortal Nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised : 

But for those first affections. 

Those shadowy recollections. 

Which, be they w'hat they may. 

Are yet the fountain light of all our day. 

Are yet a master light of all our seeing ; 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence : truths that wake. 

To perish never ; 

Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour, 

Nor Man nor Jioy, 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 

Can utterly abolish or destroy ! 

Hence in a season of calm weather, 

Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither 
Can in a moment travel thither, 

And see the children sport upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 

Wordsworth lived a gentle, retired, and dignified life 
among his native mountains ” from this time forward, 
lie was what so few poets are — or perliaps it is more 
just to say were — prosperous and well off during all the 
rest of his life ; liis own steadfast and determined nature 
forcing, one might almost think, the gifts of the external 
world, as well as that full acknowledgment of his genius 
which his age was at first so unwilling to give. The 
reader who loves Wordsworth will, in most cases, prefer 
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not to read his own commentaries upon himself, a subject 
upon which he was too solemnly eloquent ; and we have 
already endeavoured to point out in what way the poetical 
theories with which he began his life were strained and 
unnatural. He kept to them in so far as to make the 
bero of his longest poem a Pedlar; but the language of 
the Excursion ” is as far from the bald simplicity which 
he recommended at the outset, as it is possible to imagine ; 
and that poem, as well as the “ I^relude,” is markedly 
addressed, not •to the “ huts where poor men lie,” but to 
a specially elect and chosen audience — tlie few who are 
aide to appreciate efibrts so continuous and lofty. 

We refrain from any criticism of the poems on 
classical subjects which, by some critics, are invested, it 
seems to us, with an entirely undue importance, princi- 
l)ally because they are upon classical subjects — those 
tlicines whicli have been proclaimed so well and so much 
by their own poets as to leave little inducement, we think, 
for their re-treatment by the sons of an age so remote and 
so dilferent. The Laodameia,” liowever beautiful, shows 
none of the characteristic qualities of Wordsworth, and it 
is Wordsworth, and not an abstract poet, whom we are 
here to deal with. Neither shall we attempt to wade 
through the w^aste of sonnets in which, with painfully 
systematic zeal, he has expressed a multitude of senti- 
ments, not very original, upon various subjects. Some 
dozen of these are worthy of the highest rank, and will 
recur at once to the recollection of the reader ; the rest 
we would willingly dispense with altogether. But our 
venerated poet was no critic. lie had a certain religious 
regard for his work, whatever it was, and sometimes 
liked the worst best, with a simplicity of human foolish- 
ness which might endear his wisdom to us, if it were not 
uncomfortably mixed with that solemn egotism which was 
his greatest defect. 
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Wordsworth lived to be acknowledged the greatest 
living name in literature, and at the end of his life he 
received that graceful tribute of public honour, the 
laureateship, which before then had been soiled by much 
ignoble use, but which Southey had gathered out of the 
mud, and which has been actually as well as formally, 
the meed of the greatest since then. He lived a prosper- 
ous, and serene, and untroubled life until the end, when 
natural sorrows clouded over “ the eye which had kept 
watch o’er man’s mortality.” When it came to be his 
turn to see his best-beloved go to the grave before him, 
tlie poet bore Ids son'ows with a noble and toucliing 
patience. He died in April 1850, the last of the great 
brotherhood — at once of his own companions and of the 
younger band who, among them, had raised the end of 
one century and the beginning of the next, into a great 
poetic age — one of the greatest in English history; he 
survived all, as he was in many respects the greatest and 
most influential of all — the strongest nature and the most 
steadfast soul. 

Of Coleridge we can make no such record. While 
Wordsworth was devoting himself to his great art, in 
determined withdrawal Iroin everything that he thought 
likely to debase or distract his ndnd, Coleridge was 
wandering uneasily from place to place, seldom appearing 
in the spot which he had chosen as his home. His 
health was the reason coimnonly alleged, and it is added 
by some that the constant society of so well-regulated 
and orderly a companion as Southey, was more tlian this 
much-proposing and little-accomplishing soul could bear. 
But at least he was constantly absent : for two years in 
Malta, as has been seen ; at other times in different parts 
of England ; sometimes in London, fitfully engaging in 
newspaper work ; neither well nor hai)py at any time ; 
falling daily more and more under the sway of a deadly 
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habit ; losing hope, and courage, and self-respect ; a sort 
of discrowned king, never without the signs of inalienable 
royalty, but without a subject, even in himself ; with all 
his learning wasted, and all his wonderful faculties 
running to seed. In 1809 we find him at Grasmere, 
under the inspiring influence of Wordsworth, and there 
he published, through the hands of a local bookseller, 
The Friend^ a little weekly periodical, in which his own 
fine and abstruse thinkings, and the contributions of his 
brethren and immediate disciples in literature, made up 
a publication as entirely caviare to the general as evei 
issued from the press. It lived for some months, appear- 
ing at irregular intervals, and was, so far as popularity 
went, an entire failure, which, indeed, might have been 
looked for. In 1810 he finally left the Lakes and his 
family, returning to them no more. It was with Mr. 
Basil Montague, the genial friend and lielper of so many 
men of letters, whose house and heart vrere open to 
generations of writers, from Godwin down to Carlyle, and 
who was not always recompensed by the gratitude of his 
guests, that Coleridge went to London, and he lived for 
some time in the house of this kind friend and brother, 
whose society and care were, no doubt, supposed likely 
to be salutary to the unfortunate poet. For the next 
half-dozen years we can follow Coleridge but dimly 
through the shadows of his unhappy life. Now and then 
he reappeared in the daylight, notably in 1813, when 
his tragedy “ Remorse ” was produced at Drury Lane. 
It had been submitted to Sheridan many years before, 
but had been by him laughed out of hearing. It was to 
Lord Byron now that its reception was owing. He, then 
in the height of his early popularity, a young demigod., 
beloved alike of fashion and genius, was all-inlluential in 
the theatre, for which, after the fiiiluro of the competition 
(which produced the genial mockery of the “ Rejected 
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Addresses ”), he had been requested to write an opening 
Ode — and was generally in the ascendant. He had 
libelled Coleridge in the " English Bards and Scotch 
Eeviewers,” and was to do so again : but though he was 
so little qualified to judge the poet as to speak of the 
author of the “ Ancient Mariner,” as “ to turgid ode and 
tumid stanza dear,” yet his deeds were better than his 
words, and it was his generous interposition which 
procured this drama a hearing. “ The success was 
immediate and decisive, and the play iiad a run of 
twenty nights then, to all appearance, it dropped from 
the stage, and was heard of no more. It was published, 
however, shortly afterwards, and a large number sold at 
once. During this period, too, Coleridge reappeared as a 
lecturer discoursing upon poetry — upon Shakspeare, and 
Milton, and the earlier dramatists — ^lectures whicli were 
attended by some eager auditors, intent on seeing, almost 
more than hearing, the poet, one of whom was young' 
Keats. Crabb Ilobinson’s account of these lectures is, 
however, entirely in keeping with the melancholy circum 
stances and mind of the poet. I do hope he will have 
steadiness to go on with the lectures to tlie end. It 
would be so great a point gained if he could but pursue 
one object without interruption,” a friend writes of him 
to this deeply concerned and interested spectator; and 
liobinson, in return, furnished a description of the curious 
irregularity and inequality of these performances. Of 
one, he says that Coleridge " surpassed himself in the art 
of talking in a very interesting way without speaking at 
all on the subject announced. According to advertise- 
ment, he was to lecture on ^Borneo and Julie V and 
Sliakspeare’s female cliaracters. Instead of this, he began 
with a defence of school-flogging, in preference, at least, 
to Lancaster’s mode of punishing, without pretendhig to 
find the least connection between that topic and poetry 
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. . . On another occasion, however, he declaimed with 
great eloquence about love without wandering from his 
subject. ... As evidence of splendid talent, original 
thought, and rare powers of expression and fancy, they 
are all his admirers can wish ; but as a discharge of his 
undertaking, a fulfilment of his promise to the public, 
tlicy give his friends great uneasiness.” “ Ho has about 
one hundred and fifty hearers on an average,” says the 
same writer. Thus the light which was in him gleamed 
fitfully, showing chiefly its own eclipse. In 1814 he 
visited Bristol for the same purpose of delivering lectures, 
and there his unhappy condition aroused the pained and 
troubled comments of his faithful friend Cottle, he who 
had been the j)rovidence of his youth. It is very natural 
that Coleridge’s family should have resented this good 
man’s mauiiderings on so painful a subject : and yet it 
would have been a very unusual stretch of virtue had he 
refrained, and he had, he assures us, the injunction of 
Coleridge himself, always full of tliat facile but ineffectual 
])eiiitence which rends the hearts of friends, ahv?.ys pious 
and desirous of affording help to his fellow-creatures, to 
justify the publication of the poet’s own melancholy 
letter as a warning and an example to others. In 1816 
this painful period of his life came to an end, and he was 
received into the house of Mr. Gillman at Highgate, who 
ti’eated him at once as a medical attendant and devoted 
friend, and procured him some comfort and tranquillity 
in the later years of his life. Ilis " Christabel ” was 
published only at this i)eriod; but it had been so well 
known in literary circles before, — so often read, recited, 
and quoted, — that its final introduction to the public 
seems but an insignificant incident in the story of this 
wonderful poem. It had instant and immense acceptance 
among all who loved poetry. The easy strain, the facile 
verse, which Scott had so brilliantly, yet so simply, 
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introduced, and which almost every poet of the age had 
used more or less, came to its apotheosis in this mystic 
and lovely spiritual romance. The " consecration and the 
poet’s dream ; ” the " light that never was on sea and 
land,” had at last penetrated through and through this 
artless web of poetry and given it its highest development. 
During these latter years in the sheltered retreat at 
Highgate, where he was at least free from the storms and 
shames of an unhappy existence, Coleridge collected and 
published several volumes, and in 1828 an entire edition 
of his poetical works ; but all his finest utterances belong 
to the period of his early intercourse with Wordsworth. 
“ The Ancient Mariner,” ‘‘ Christabel,” and that exquisite 
poem called " Love,” which of all the others is, perhaps, the 
one which his true disciples like the best, belong to these 
all-golden and hopeful morning hours. Had he never 
written a line in poetry after the beginning of the century, 
it would not have materially affected his fame. His 
Biographia Literaria,” and several of his philosophical 
works, belonged to the painful period, between 1810 and 
1816, when his fortunes were at the lowest, and his life 
the saddest. These were published after he had reached 
the final haven of his declining days. 

There is, however, no aspect of Coleridge’s life so 
well known to the public as that of his later life at 
Highgate — we cannot call it his old age, for he died at 
sixty-two on the edge only of that period. There, in his 
seclusion, he drew all manner of intelligences towards 
him ; enthusiastic young men went out to sit at his feet 
— Edward Irving, John Sterling — the former taking 
with him a certain young Scotsman in the rough husk 
of a genius still undeveloped, future preacher of Hero- 
worship, but in himself little addicted to that religion, 
and judging all things with a sort of relentless Gothic 
eyesight, intolerant of all that was unusual to him. But 
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Carlyle’s description of the poet-sage, if not reverential, 
is in all its circumstances more picturesque and vivid 
than any other wc can supply to the reader, Cole- 
ridge,” he says, “sat on the brow of Highgate Hill in 
those years, looking down on London and its smoke- 
tumult like a sage escaped from the inanity of life’s 
battle, attracting towards him the thoughts of innumer- 
able brave souls still engaged there.” He of whom 
Southey first of all, and afterwards the Wordsworths, 
and such differing witnesses as gossipy Mr. Cottle in his 
Bristol shop, and young Hazlitt acute and bitter, liad but 
one word to say in the days of his strength — that never 
man had produced such an impression of infinite faculty 
and many-sided soul — appeared under a different light 
to the natural scepticism, the half-defiant, all-inquiring 
gaze of the young and stubborn Scot. He continues : — 

“ He was thought to hold, he alone in England, the key of 
German and other Transcendentalisms ; knew the sublime secret 
of believing by the ‘ reason ’ what the ‘ understanding * had been 
obliged to fling out as incredible ; and could still, after Hume and 
Voltaire had done their best and worst with him, profess himself 
an orthodox Cliristian, and say and print to the Clmrch of England, 
with its singular old rubrics and surplices at Allhallowtide, Esto 
Perpetua. A sublime man ; who alone in those dai’k days had 
saved his crown of spiritual manhood ; escaping from the black 
materialisms and revolutionary deluges with ‘ God, Freedom, Im- 
mortality * still his ; a king of men. The practical intellects of the 
world did not much heed him, or carelessly reckoned him a meta- 
physical dreamer ; but to the rising spirits of the young generation 
he had this dusky sublime character, and sat there as a kind of 
^lagus, girt in mystery and enigma ; his Dodona oak-grove, Mr. 
Gillraan^s house at Highgate — whispering strange things, uncertain 
whether oracles or jargon. The Gill mans did not encourage much 
company or excitation of any sort round their sage ; nevertheless, 
access to him, if a youth did reverently wish it, was not difficult 
He would stroll about tlie pleasant garden with you, sit in the 
pleasant rooms of the place — perhaps take you to his own peculiar 
room high up, with a rearward view, which was the chief view of 
all. A really charming outlook in fine weather. Close at hand 
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wide sweep of flowery leafy gardens, tlieir few houses mostly hidden, 
the very chimney pots veiled under blossomy umbrage, flowed 
gloriously down hill, gloriously issuing in wide-tufted undulating 
plain -country, rich in all charms of field and town. Waving 
blooming country of the brightest green, dotted all over with hand- 
some villas, handsome groves, crossed by roads and human traffic 
here inaudible or beard only as a musical hum, and behind all, 
swam, under olive-tinted haze, the illimitable limitary ocean of 
London, with its domes and steeples definite in the sun, big Paul’s 
and the many memories attached to it hanging high over all. No- 
where of its kind could you see a grander prospect on a bright summer 
day with the set of the air going southward — goutliward, and so 
draping with the city smoke not you but the city. Hero for hours 
would Coleridge talk concerning all conceivable or inconceivable 
things ; and liked nothing better than to have an intelligent, or 
failing that, even a silent and patient human listener, lie dis- 
tinguished himself to all that ever heard him as the most surprising 
talker extant in this world — and to some small minority, by no 
means to all, as the most excellent. The good man, he W4ia now 
getting old, towards sixty perhaps ; and gave you the idea of a life 
that had been full of sufferings ; a life heavy laden, half vanrpiished, 
still swimming painfully in seas of manifold physical and other 
bewilderment. Brow and head were round and of massive weight, 
but the face was flabby and irresolute. The deep eyes of a light 
hazel were as full of sorrow as of inspiration ; confused pain looked 
mildly from them, as in a kind of mild astonishment. ... I have 
heard Coleridge talk with eager musical energy two stricken hours, 
his face radiant and moist, and communicate no meaning whatso- 
ever to any individual of his hearers, certain of whom, I for one, 
still kept eagerly listening in hope ; the most had long before given 
up and formed, if the room were large enough, secondary humming 
groups of their own. ... You swam and fluttered in the mistiest, 
wide, unintelligible deluge of things, for most part in a rather 
profitless uncomfortable manner. Glorious islets too I have seen 
rise out of the haze ; but they were few, and soon swallowed in 
the general element again. Balmy sunny islets, islets of the blest 
and the intelligible; — on which occasions those secondary humming 
groups would all cease humming and hang breathless upon the 
eloquent words, till once your islet got wrapt in the mist again, 
and they would recommence humming. Eloquent, artistically ex- 
pressive words you always had ; piercing radiances of a most subtle 
insight came at intervals ; tones of noble pious sympathy, recognis- 
able as pious, though strangely coloured, were never wanting long.’' 
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This is not a reverential description, but no doubt, 
taking into consideration the keen doubting uiiawed 
vision of the gazer, coining from latitudes so different, 
a true one, and amazingly vivid and real. There are 
still traces even in this picture of the same man who 
entranced the audience in the stage-coach, and made 
known his identity wherever he went by holding all 
bystanders suspended, as was the image in tjiose days, 
on his breath. 

He died in' 18 34 still under the charge of the pair 
to whose very name a grateful sentiment clings. After 
all, it is but little Coleridge has left behind him of real 
importance, less than any one of his contemporaries : 
and yet for fine poetical fame, the highest ethereal crown 
which mankind can bestow, there is no one in English 
literature who has gained a more delicate laurel, or one 
more unanimously accorded. Far more subtle and 
s])ontaneous in the intuitions of spiritual life than Words- 
worth, with a sense of mystic meaning infinitely more 
penetrating and universal than Shelley, there are no 
others to be compared to him in his generation. The 
three poems upon which his reputation rests tire among 
the most perfect of the great productions of the age. 


William Wordsworth, born 1770 ; died 1850. 
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Lyrical Ballads, 1 vol., 1798. 

Lyrical Ballads, 2 vols., with many additions, 1800. 
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CHAPTEE VIIL 

ROBERT SOUTHEY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 

There arc few stranger accidents in the history of liter- 
ature than that which has linked the name of Southey 
to those of the two greater brethren whom we have just 
discussed. His early association with Coleridge ended 
so soon that the two poets could have had but little 
influence upon each otlier, and though tlieir connection 
by marriage kept up relations of friendship between 
them, their minds were as diflercnt as day and night. 
With Wordsworth, Southey had no early connection, and 
though a sober friendship united them in maturer life, 
there was no conjoint work, or even literary sympathy, 
to justify the common appellation of the Lake Poets, by 
which they were known, in spite of many protests, all 
their lives, and still to some degree continue to be known. 
It was not, however, only in poetry that the new age had 
developed new powers. A new school of critics had 
sprung up side by side with the new poets, animated by 
such an impulse of opposition and resistance as gave new 
force to the name and new importance to the profession. 
It was their business to require from the men of genius, 
whom they did their best to quell and overwhelm and 
keep in bounds, full proof of their divine commission, and 
this ungracious but useful office they performed con amort, 
fighting every step of that way to Paine, of which they 
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were the volunteer and often officious guardians. It was in 
the exercise of this task, and among other skilful ways 
of depreciating and offending the objects of their care, 
that the above nickname (always so easy a weapon and 
so generally popular) was invented. Afterwards there 
was a “ Satanic school,’’ which was not equally effective, 
but yet had its day. 

To compare the philosophical and dreamy Coleridge, 
with his rare and strange poetical inspirations, the austere 
and self-absorbed Wordsworth, with his obstinate poetic 
creed — and that able, precise, and laborious intelligence, 
always busy and never exhausted, which distinguished the 
best man of the three, the support and stay of all who 
trusted in him, the noble, generous, and blameless 
Southey, is an invidious task. It is not only that one 
star differeth from another star in glory, but that tlu^re 
is a difference of kind more visible now than when they 
stood together, putting a gulf between them wliicli neither 
of them was aware of, and which the critics themselves, 
for all their acuteness of vision, missed. In life, neither 
of these, his great contemporaries, was Southey’s equal ; 
but in poetry there can be little doubt that this most 
admirable and excellent of men occupied a very different 
and a very much lower standing ground. We make tlie 
admission with a certain grudge and sense of injustice in 
the arrangements of Providence. Why should not the 
most excellent have had the highest gifts ? but there is 
no answer to this question. Southey bore the burdens 
of all connected with him. He was the friend of all 
who w^ere in need ; his purse and his heart were alike 
open to all suppliants, and his helping hand never want 
ing to any one whom he could aid. He worked early 
and late, well and ill, with a cheerful devotion which no 
man has ever surpassed, and, though not wiser than other 
men, was better than other men, both in purity of soul 
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and noble use of his talents. But he (lid not get the 
prize from heaven. In his excellence he was left low 
down in the lower room, and no one said to him, “ Come 
up higher.” The others w^ere not so learned nor so pains- 
taking, any more than they were as good. One of them 
wasted his existence, and was unfaithful to all his duties 
The other shut himself up within himself, within the 
closest domestic circle, and, doing his duty there, did no 
more. Strange favouritism of heaven ! They did not 
deserve the supreme gift as he did who never got it. 
But Southey, hit us be thankful, was quite unaware of 
the injustice. He was as sure as either of them of his 
own immortality, — much more sure, indeed, than Cole- 
ridge, whose faulty life and lost opportunities kept him 
humble. ** One overwhelming propensity,” tlie excellent 
Southey says, has formed my destiny, and marred all 
prospects of rank or wealth ; but it has made me 
happy, and it will make me immortal. . . . Every gener- 
ation will afford me some half-dozen admirers, and the 
everlasting column of Dante’s praise does not stand upon 
a wider basis.” Blessed delusion ! he went to his grave 
with it ; but it is strange and humiliating to the interested 
bystander, who cannot but love Soutliey, to note the 
extraordinary misapprehension of his own powers and 
absence of literary discrimination, wdiich could make it 
possible for him to compare his fame with the “ cverhist- 
ing praise ” of Dante. It was well for his own comfort, 
however, that he could do so. 

Southey parted company with Coleridge when he 
went to Lisbon in 1795. He was there for six months, 
and on his return plunged at once into the life of a hard- 
working writer. A similar kind of appointment to that 
which enabled Coleridge to keep up his cottage at Nether 
Stowey, an engagement upon a daily newspaper, with 
chance contributions to the Monthly Magazine, etc. 
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afforded to Southey a little certainty of income, — a 
certainty supplemented by the annuity of £160 a year 
secured to him by his friend Mr. Wynn on coming of age. 
Nearly the same sum was given to Coleridge by the 
Wedgewoods ; indeed, all the three poets had a sustenance 
steady if small, thus provided for them by private friend- 
ship, a line relic of the days when the fortunes of tlie 
poet became the special care of his patron. We doubt 
whether the same generosity would occur to any one now. 
Southey wandered for some time before deciding upon 
his home. He began to read law reluctantly, having no 
liking for anything but literature. Finally, in 1802, 
after another visit to Portugal, and much Avaudering, he 
settled in the Lake district, where Coleridge was then 
living. Though they had fallen so niiicli apart, they still 
kept up an affectionate friendship, and Southey had 
repeatedly planned in his letters the possibility of a 
joint household somewhere in the south, wliere he then 
hoped to get diplomatic employment. “ I shall have so 
little to do,” he writes, speculating on this subject in 
something of the spirit of the old Pantisocracy, “ that my 
time may be counted my own, and our joint amusements 
will easily supply all expenses.” These joint amusements 
were the sonnets and occasional verses which made the 
Morning Post and Courier of the period memorable. But 
no diplomatic appointment turned up ; and after a second 
visit to Portugal, and a gradual increase of literary 
engagements, all ideas of any profession but literature 
were relinquished. Coleridge had settled for the time in 
Greta Hall, on the banks of the Greta, near Keswick, and 
the description which he sent of his house to his brother- 
in-law was very tempting to a poet. It was a house 
“ on a low hill,” commanding beautiful views, the river 
Greta winding round the slope, and “ catching the even- 
ing lights in front of the house.” Before it lay " a 
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giant’s camp, an encamped army of tont-like mountains.” 
Southey had been wandering about Wales, verifying the 
scenery of his Madoc, when this description reached him. 
J[() Iiad just failed in securing a house there, and 
Coleridge’s company was a great lem])tation to him, as 
tliat of her sister was to his wile, "rhey went accord- 
ingly, though with some doubts, to the north country, 
Mild tliere remained for the rest of their lives ; there all 
their cliildren were born, except the first, who died 
shortly after lier birth : and all Southey’s joys and 
sorrows and his endless labours, and his lile of cheerful 
excellence, belong to tliis odd establishment, where there 
werti three families under one roof, besides the quaint 
little bachelor apartments of the owiuir of the house, who 
occupied one portion of it with his hoiisekec])er till his 
ileatli. 

(Aileridgc’s wanderings have been already described. 
He was never at liome for any lengthened period ; and 
ill 1810 finally disappeared from their society; but 
the three Bristol beauties, who had married tlie young 
enthusiasts on the eve of starting for the Pantisocracy 
on the banks of the Susquehannah, were all collected 
there, — Sirs. Lovell, a widow, with one child ; Sara, once 
(iclebrated in tenderest verse, but soon left behind, with 
her beautiful girl and her infant boys, not much better 
than a widow, tliough lier husband lived. The happy 
one was J^ldith Southey, whose tender and faithful mate 
never left her side when he could ludp it, and was the 
kind brother and helper of the otliers, the head of this 
strangely mingled household. Here brothers, friends, 
evciiybody who wanted a temporary home, came as to the 
headquarters of the clan. When the old landlord died, 
it was a matter of course that his old housekeeper, the 
beloved of the children, should stay, a member of the 
overflowing hoiisehohl, till the end. AVhy should any 
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oue leave it ? Kindness and love were in the house and 
radiat(3d from it. Southey was always busy, hut never 
too busy to have a cheerful greeting for all wlio came, 
and that tender courtesy of ready attention even to the 
irrelevant, which is the genius of the heart. There is 
no more beautiful sight than that of this good man in the 
midst of the group, the greater j)art of which, strictly 
speaking, did not belong to him — the children who had 
but a secondary claim at the best, and yet were all his, 
lijingled and undistinguishable, in the love and (‘lieorful 
w’annth of the domestic centre, tlm lovely and serious 
Sara Coleridge growing uj) the very twin of his own gay 
Edith ; and, among the rest, that strange and elvish boy, 
“whose fancies from afar were brought,*’ — the quaint 
little “ JVIoses ** of whom Southey’s letters wlum he is 
absent arc full, the unfortunate and gentle IFai tley, whose 
life was wrecked by some mysterious relkiction of the 
sins of his fathers before he was born. The house, with 
that “ encampment of mountains ” before it, and the 
river at its feet catching the evening lights : the book- 
shelves gradually spreading over all the rooms : and the 
happy voices and soft family coiiimotioii surrounding that 
heart of gentle silence and tranquillity, the study — is 
delightful to think of. Sorrow came to it, bitter and 
bard to bear; but yet for years a bai)pier homo, a more 
ideal slieltcr and refuge and centre of all the chai*itic‘S, 
was not on eartli. 

Southey had taken no part in the “ Lyrical Ballads,” 
nor does he seem, any more tliau the merest Philistine, 
of the moment, to have understood or appreciated this 
publication, which its authors were so anxious to prove 
to be a new departure. He scarcely knew Wordsworth, 
indeed, at the time of its publication ; and Coleridge’s 
devotion to the society of his nevr friend had probably 
kept him apart from his older connections, and given a 
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shade of prejudice to their minds. A cerl:aiii impatience 
and almost intolerance of their criis.'ide against thti 
previous iaith and poetical dogmas of England, appears 
by times, involuntarily, unconsciously, in Southey. He 
was so busy a man, and had his mind so teeming with 
scheiiKiS and plots for new work, that the obstinate return 
of Wordsworth to the charge, and his determination to 
conquer with the very same volume, little enlarged, which 
had provok(id siicli a storm of disapproval, must naturally 
have exasperated the buoyant and IVutile mind which had 
so much always ready to pour forth. Colmidge, ]u‘, 
thought, had made “ the clumsiest attem])t at German 
mysticism I ever saw ” in the Ancient ]\Iarin(*,r ; ” and 
he had scarcely patience with the men who, Tnll of genius 
as h(i knew tlumi to be, did so little, while he was over- 
flowing with work. As for the revolution which was 
jiually acconqdishcd by that publication, Southey was 
unacquainted with it. He is like a man arranging his 
books or classifying his antiquities in a library or museum 
wliihi governments are being overthrown and kingdoms 
upset outside. He knows nothing about these revolu- 
tions ; lie had not been aware of the want of them, .and 
he did not see the effect when it w\as accomplished. Jn 
VVordswortlfs theories at a later period he partially agreed, 
but he never seems to have pe.rceivcjd that, side by side 
with the busy wheels of liis always working imagina- 
tion, a power greater than his own was changing altogether 
the aspect of atfairs. 

Southey, however, might liavc taken credit, had he 
been aware of what was going on, lor the fact that lie 
alone of all his contemporaries had never bow(;d thti knee 
to Baal. Both Wordsworth and Coleridge had hegim to 
write in the recognised poetical style, in the couplets and 
mechanic tune of which Cowper had complained even 
while employing it. But Southey, so fai’, had been 
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original from the beginning ; he had spurned that 
bondage. He was of an orthodox nature, notwithstand- 
ing liis youthful vagaries; but at the same time he had 
less reverence than the more truly poetical spirits, and 
evidently felt no bond of allegiance to those avIio had 
gone before. His mind had the indejiendence of extrimu', 
eiuugy and activity, an independence which was at onc(^ 
a fault and a virtue — a fault because it gave him over- 
confidence in his own way, and made his own taste his 
only real standard. "I1ius he had no eye for wliat w.'is 
wanting at the crisis, no consciousness of a change of 
curremt in the stream of literature. He had got into a 
wild eddy of his own, and was ready to stake his exist- 
enc(^ on its How : but he did not even perceive the sweep 
of the largijr river. He was, indeed — at a time, so to 
speak, of great legislative changes — only a rebel and 
jiothing more. By the fact that he jireferred freedom — 
nay, lawlessness — for himself, he gave a certain aid to 
the final strokes of the emancipators, but inadvertently 
and without any real sympathy in tlun'r work. He 
himself never could have belonged to any school, unless 
lie had originated one. We could imagine him, indeed, 
at the liead of a band of young collahorateurs, setting 
them literary tasks by the dozen, and never so pleased as 
when devising plots and constructing skeletons of endless 
dramas, epics, fables, and histories, plans which only the 
limit of individual faculty prevented him from carrying 
out himself ; but it is impossible to conceive of him as 
working in harmony with other equal or superior minds, 
or in subordination to a greater pur])osc than his own. 

The following extract from a letter to one of his 
faithful friends will show how his “ barmy noddle ” was 
continually at work ; — 

“ I have some jdots maturing in my head, but none ripe. My 
wish is to make something better than love the maiiLspring, and J 
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have one or two skctclies ; but all my plots seem rather calculated 
to i)roduce one or two jijrcat scenes tliaii a general eflect. My mind 
has be.eii turned too mucli to the epic, which admits a longer action 
ami passes over the uninteresting parts. 

“ The escape of the Pythoness with a young Thessalian seems 
to afford most spectacle. If you have ‘Diodorus Siculus’ at haijd, 
and will refer to Lib. IG, p. 428, you may find all the story, for 1 
know no more than the fact. Pedro the Just pleases me best ; this 
is iny outline ” (then follows a detailed description) . . . “ This is 
a hall-idot, you see, capable of powerful scenes, but d<dective in 
giMiei’.il interijst, I fear. I have thought of a domestic stoiy, founded 
on the ])t‘is(‘Cution under Queen Mary. To this my objection is 
that 1 cannot well conclude it without burning my hero, or malving 
tlui (pieen die very d 'propos^ which is cutting the knot and not 
letting the catast rophe necessarily arise from previous circumstances. 
However, the story pleases me, because I have a line Catholic 
woman and her confessor in it. 

“ For feudal times something might be made, perhaps, of a lief 
(feud T) with a wicked lord, or of the wardship op\)ressioiis ; but 
what will young Colnian’s play be ? It may forestall me. 

“ Then 1 have thought of Sp;irta, of the Cryjdeia, and a Helot 
hc‘ro ; but this would be interj)reted into sedition. Of Florida and 
till*, customary sacrilice of the lirst-born male ; in this casci to have 
a Miiropeaii father and an escape. Sebastian comes into my thoughts, 
and I’eatrix of ^Milau accused by Oronbello on the rack and executed. 
A Welsh or English story would be better ; but lix wbeie I will, I 
will be well acquainted with country, manners, etc. . . . You have 
these views as they float before me.” 

It is scarcely possible that a man witli all t]i(‘se plans 
in his head should have had much sympathy udlh tlie 
inetliocl of tlio others, who meant to (diange the fiice of 
Ulerature witli ‘'Alice Fell” and "Lucy Gray.” lie 
went along his nimble way while they were musing, 
always in earnest, always at full strain of production, 
elahuniting notes wlien he was not writing poetry, and 
with his eyes over open on old bookstalls and new 
publications for facts, which might verify the details of 
his old subjects, or suggest new. His workmanship 
Was as conscientious as liis invention was bouiKlless. 
“Yesterday T fniislicd 'Madoc.,' tliank God,” he writes, 
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“ and tlioronglily to my satisfaction. But I liavc resolved 
on one great laborious and radical alteration. It was 
my design to identify ‘ Madoc ’ with ‘ Mango Capoc/ the 
legislator of Peru. In this I have totally failed ; there- 
fore ‘ Mango Caj)Oc is to be the hero of another 'poem, and 
instead of carrying * Madoc * down the Marahon I shall 
follow the more probable opinion and land him in Florida.. 
Here, instead of the Peruvians, wlio have no striking 
manners for my poem, wc get among the wild North 
American Indians. On their customs and superstitions 
facts must be grounded and woven into the work, spliced 
so neatly as not to betray the junction. So much for 
' Madoc;’ it is a great work done, and niy brain is now 
ready for the Dom Daniel, the next labour in succession.” 
Thus tlie wheels go round and one subject succeeds 
another. 

Southey accomplisluxl in the midst of all his other 
labours five long and imi)ortant ])oenis — tlinic belonging 
to the vague world of medioeval life, where i>ictures(pie 
elUicts abound, and Avlierc foct is capable of transmuta- 
tion — and two to the region of pure fable. Through 
all a serious and lofty purpose Hows, though with a cer- 
tain inoiiotony. In all wo are called to attend a heroic 
deliverer, or still more lieroic iK^nitent, tlirougli all Hint 
the powers of evil can do against him. In “Joan of 
Arc ” the struggle is single. It is against the enemies of 
her country. But Madoc, the emigrant prince, has two 
phases, and after we have got him salbly delivered from 
trouble in his own country, he has a savage conllict to go 
through in the new world before his power is establisluid 
and his colony consolidated. The struggle of “ Itoderick 
the Goth” ends only in death. He is a despairing sinner 
when we see him first on the fudd of a lost battle ; but 
soon the most sublime of ])enitcnts. In all the motive 
is the same ; virtue almost superhuman, courage of the 
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most dauntless land, love ol* tlie j)urest — even lioderick, 
tlioiigli it is supposed to have Leen by the most dastardly 
of vices that he brought down Count Julian’s vengeance 
and the JMoors npon him, is washed wliite not only by 
his repentance, but by exUninating circumstances, which 
tnko all the darker shades out of his ofrenc.e, and make 
it indeed no greater than that of I’aolo and Francesca, 
the pair for wliom all the world mourns. 'J'liere is no 
divided purpose, no contending sympathies in these 
poems; they are straightforward moral romances, in 
which heroic virtue always gains the day. Tlie wild 
(■iisl(*rn fraiiKiwork of “ Thakiba” and “ Kehama” gives a 
new {isi)ect to the same old conclusion, but the purpose 
is still the same. Here, however, the poet goes wildly 
into waters unexplored and wastes unknown, 'riiey are 
Ihe productions most characteristic of liim, as being like 
nothing (dse in tlie range of English verse. In no way 
can we sliow so clearly the difierenco l)etween Sonth('.y 
and his great contemporaries, as hy C()m])ai‘ing one of 
(hose poems willi Colcu’idge s first memorable j)roduction ; 
the puipose of whicli, professedly, was so to suspend the 
reader’s judgment in respect to prol)al)i]iti(JS, that the 
supernatural should take hold of liis mind with all the 
force of reality. To accoin[)lish this he re([uired iic 
magic, no nneartlily spidls or terrors. “ Tlu'.re was a 
ship, said he ” — and forthwith the mists that veil the 
unseen trembled, and the great spiritual world outside 
of us — which every human soul is conscious of, or at 
llic least suspects, l)ecame somehow aj)parent in glim])ses, 
in toiudics, though without either contact or sight, a 
sonuithing wider and stranger than even tlie wide and 
terrible sea which opened like a picture before every 
reader. But Southey’s method is not like this. His 
imagination has nothing to do with common existence, 
noi‘ can he open those secret portals which go straight 
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into the davhness. What he does to awaken our wondei 
and onr curiosity is to niake a wild and strange picture 
of life, ill Avliich none of the circumstances are recognis- 
able, and fill it with magical appliances not more strange 
or unknown than itself. If we are once persuaded to 
take any interest in the romantic existence of a Thalaba, 
we can have no difficulty in receiving along with him all 
the magicians that plot against him, for they are at least 
as real and in no way more unlike ordinary experience 
than he. Here is no question of that contact between 
the visible and invisible which at once excites and 
bewilders the faculties, and confuses our mind Avith a 
vain endeavour to discriminate, to keep hold upon the 
real, while the unreal grows before us in a truth that is 
more convincing than fact, yet is fiction. These are 
efforts altogether beyond the simple straightforward 
agencies of the lesser poet. The prnctical character of 
his mind, instead of weakening the romance in him, or 
subduing a very wilful and fantastic imagination, sup- 
])orts both as by an iron framework, working out these 
visionary creations into matter of fact details, and mak- 
ing the wildest machinery of invention “ practicable.” 
Thalaba and Kehama are both of the straightforward 
character of fairy tales — they arc homogeneous, th(‘ir 
most simple figures being as little like ordinary humanity 
as the incidents of their career are like the facts of lih*. 
Probability lias nothing to do with them ; thc^y fire 
wildly unreal, but always matter of fact. Coleridge, 
though he holds us breathless, takes no trouble to make 
us understand why so many and such terrible penalties 
were exacted from the Mariner, and the gentle moral 
into which he drops at the end of his mystic narrative 
falls upon us with the most confusing sense of incom- 
pleteness, without in the least breaking the extraordinary 
spell of that dream which is inexplainable — which we 
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Jiavo 110 wish to have explained. Jhit about Southey 
there is no such cliniciilty. Wc understand it all 
j)eriectly. There is nothing left for our imagination, no 
uncertainty, nothing inadequate or without balance. We 
are prcipared for all the magicians and the enchantments : 
none of those things ever surprise us. Spells are 
uttered freely which move earth and heaven ; but they 
do not move us. We accompany the hero cpiite placidly 
to tlie foreseen adventure at the end of liis career, and 
are not in the least astonished even by the Uom Daniel 
(‘.aves, though Southey, with his usual practical-romantic 
and olciphaiitine-humorous style, thinks of setting on foot 
a calculation as to how much our earth would be affected 
by the destruction of those caverns supposed to lie at it.s 
centre. Tliis was the kind of elaborate joke that phjascul 
him. At his wildest his foot never abandons the earth. 
Tliere is no lliglit in him, nor is there any world un- 
iathomed into whhih even for a moment he can carry us 
in a trance of suspended living, in a lightning gleam of 
sudden discovery ; nothing of that ethereal kind : but for 
sorceries and charms and straightforward magic, there is 
nobody like liim. He could tell us the very shape of 
the shovel with which fuel is piled on to those central 
I ires. 

Kchaiiia is still more matter of fact in its wildness 
than Thalabn. We are here in the presence of an almost 
almighty man, who, hy his magic, is gradually getting 
])ossossion not only of earth but heaven. lJut lieaveu 
and earth are indistinguishable, and our minds are 
Wearied, not excited, by the monotonous wonders which 
accumulate so steadily and fit in so exactly into the 
elaborate tale. It is in this poem that one of those few 
pieces of verse occurs, which alone, of all Southey’s 
voluminous works, have taken the ear of the world. Of 
the many volumes he has left behind liim besides, only 
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one or two ballads have secured a place in the .i^^eneral 
memory, and, so far as we are aware, no child learns, no 
memory retains, any of the scenes of Madoe or Roderick, 
though some of tlicse are picturesque ciiougli to deserve 
a better fate. The address to Love in Keliama, he him- 
self declared to be clap-tra]>, and resented the sele('tion oF 
it as an example of tlic poem; in which he wns right 
enough, for it is no fair example of the poem, and it does 
})artako of the nature of clap -trap, that sublimated 
mixture of commonplace and sentiment whicli always 
delights the multitude : — 

“They sill who loll us Love can die. 

With life all other ]jassioiis ily, 

All others are but vanity. 

In 1 but veil Ambition cannot dwell, 

Nor Avarice in tlic vaults of Hell ; 

Lari lily tbese jiassions of the Eartli, 

They perish where ibey have tlieir birth ; 

J3ut Jiove is indestructible. 

Its holy llanie for ever burnetii, 

From Heaven it cami*, to Heaven rolunietb : 

Too oft on Larlli a troubled Gut'st, 

At limes deceived, at times o^ipresl. 

It here is tried and purilied, 

Tin'll bath in Heaven its perfect rest: 

It S(nveth here with toil and ( are, 

Ihil the harvest time of Love is there. 

Oh ! Avhen a Mother meets on high 
The Labe she lost in infancy, 

Hath she not then, for pains and fears, 

The day of woe, the watchful night, 

For all her soituw, all her tears, 

An over-])ayment of dedight 

There are imiiiy Englishmen, not^too ignorant, who 
know this and iiothing more, of Kobert Southey’s long 
and elaborate poem, which he constructed with such care, 
and for which he hoped not the vulgar fame of popularity, 
but an audience fit though few, extending downwari) 
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tlirougli the generations. The reader will feel a certain 
shame yet pleasure to know that in his. own mind lie liad 
no doubt on this point. He believed that liis fame 
would go on increasing and rest upon as wide a l>avsis as 
Dante’s. He chid his friend for calling hijii the most 
sublime poet of the age, not that he liad any difliculty in 
accepting the title, but because “ both Wordsworth and 
Landor are at least my equals.” Poor Southey! One 
smiles yet weeps over the delusion. 

And it is didicnlt to believe that Southey aided in 
any perceptible way in the poetical revolution of the 
time. His freedom of poetic diction was as entirely 
unlike tliat for which Wordsworth contended, as his 
Oi*iental magic was like the mystic and visionary insiglit 
of (Joleridge. The Edinlmrgh Revieiv, in its first number, 
l)t*gins a critical notice of Thalaha by a disepusition upon 
lh(j style of the sect^ of which the author of Thalaha was, 
it believed, ‘'one of the chief ai^stles and chain])ions,” 
which, while evidently aimed at Wordsworth pleased 
theory, w^as ludicrously inappropriate to 
had never professed any belief in lioiiiel’‘''^^'^^‘^sness and 
sion, and never abandoned the elevatcf^^'^^^^ subordination 
atlo])ted in poetry. Hut the critic '' other poet of 

real i denti I i cation of the kind of^^^ conventionally 
Southey did indulge. Thalab^''*^'' fantastic, where vct 
IV om the simplicities of the >^7 curious. One of the live- 
a,t the same time a free;‘^> shortly 

Iravagaiit in license, Walter Savage Landor, a 

^^’‘=!appeared but a 

‘T'he first thing that strikes the rcador of j. p men 
Ji’.ffrey (after he has ended his discoiir.-e upon the poeiilia 
totally diiferent style), “ is the singular structure v>f the 
cation, which is a jumble of all the un i.sures that are known ifi 
English poetry (and a few more), without rhyme, and W'liliout any 
sort of regularity in their arraiigemout. . . . Kvery coiubiuatioii 
of difiereiit measures is apt to per])leJL and disturb the roader who 
is not familial with it, and we are never reconcileil to a hcnLeiice oi 
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a new Btnicturc till we have accustomed our ear to it by two oi 
three repetitions. This is the case even where Ave luwe the 
assistance of rhyme to direct us in our search after regul.a'ity, and 
where the delinite form ami appearance of a stanza assures us tliat 
rifgularity is to he found. When both of these are wanting, it 
may be imagined that our condition will be still more deplorable, 
and a compassionate author miglit even excuse us if we were 
unable to distinguish this kind of verse from prose. . . . Tlie 
author, however, entertains a dilferent opinion of it. . . . ITe is 
persuaded that its melody is more obvious ami perce])tible than 
that of our vulgar measures. ‘One advantage,* says ^Ir. Southey, 
‘ this metre assuredly possesses, — the dullest reader cannot distort 
it into discord ; he may read it with a prose mouth, but its How 
and fall will still be perceptible.*” 


The writer proceeds Avitli characteristic iiuilice to (piote 
vjirious passages in which “ tlie flow and fall ” are very 
confusing and eccentric. Tims Sontlicy deinonstratos 
once more what wc have called, for want of a Letter terui, 
the imaginative niatter-of-factness of his mind. Tt was 
not for him to sec tlie beauty tliat lay in tlie simplest 
phrases of nature, which Wordsworth, tlioiigh 
^'^‘.pstakos and nmcL lack of critical discrimi- 
as a certain arrogance of Ixdief that lie 
It Ik and use them — liad divined : but lie 


Tin'll lijiti^y ^ siJe twist, and adopted it in bis 

^^^^^V*^recdora into lawlessness, yet of this 

Hut tlio bill . _ _ , 

lore a rigid machinery oi odd 

Oh ! when a ^fothcr Arneasiires, distinguished less 
The Hiib(3 she lost in . „ . ® . , 

IlMth «l.e i.ot thci., furpai ’l 

The diiy of wQo. tlv* - irccdom, it seemed to go 
b> Itself adrift more completely from previous 
clian tlie real and moderate emancipation which 
unnded upon a genuine principle. Tt is possible tliat 
thus in its dash and bravado of irregularity, tlie poetry 
of TTialaha and Kehama assisted, es[)ecially with the 
vulgar, in detaching the last of tlie chains of Pope and 
precedent. 
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This mixture of daring indepeiidenctj and impatience 
of control, with a cortain innate ortliodoxy of mind, was 
very characteristic of Southey. In the method wliich 
struck his fancy he would have his fling regardless who 
opposed him, hut he could not construct anything tlnit 
was not built upon an actual f;nuidation. His sctmcry 
and enchantments are not only, as we have said, always 
“ practicable,” to use theatrical langiiagci, but they fire all 
])nnctiliously founded on fact, not a cantrip that does not 
Iiold its footing on some legend, not a spell that has not 
been got out of some tradition. Yet the language in 
wliie.h th(ise wild yet perfectly matter-of-fact operatif)ns 
are narrated is beyond rule, and put together in deliance 
both of precedent and English custom. The iiK'.asnre was 
his own invention, and he held by it notwithstanding his 
certainty that it would not please the public, nor com- 
fiiend itself to the English car. In " Kehama,” indeed, he 
wont even farther, mixing this novel measure with inter- 
jections of rhyme at his will, and content, if he pleased 
his own ear, to leave his readers to make the best they 
could of the unfamiliar medley. Tliis lawl(\ssness and 
caprice, existing along with the most dutiful subordination 
to fact and knowledge, are aj)parent in no other poet (d’ 
the day. Southey's sympathy with the conventionally 
wild and weird, with the eccMuitric and fantastic, where vea’ 
he found them, is exceedingly curious. One of the live- 
liest friendslii])s of his life, the tie which we must shortly 
discuss, which bound him to Walter Savage Landor, a 
man whose strange personality has disap])eared but a 
short time since from among us, and who of all the men 
of his time was perhaps the most lawless, the most un- 
disciplined, the wildest embodiment of human caprice 
known to recent times, is a case in point. 

Southey's other long poems stand upon a different 
footing ; their length itself is perhaps the most remark- 
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al)le tiling about thorn. They have faded away notwith- 
standing some beauty of description and much tenderness 
of sentiment, more completely perhaps tlian they deserve. 

Joan of Arc ” is so long-winded in expression, and so 
inadequate in conception, that nobody can regret it, and 
it was a very youthful production and might well liave 
lieen sacrificed had its successors profited by its fall. 
But this unfortunately is what they did not do. "Jliey 
wore all composed with, care and pains unspeakable. 

So very laboriously was ‘ Madoc * re-written and cor- 
rected time nftcr time, that I will pledge myself, if you 
ask me in any instance why one word stands in Ukj 
jdace of another ... to give you a reason which will 
convince you that T had previously weighed both in the 
balance.” And Southey went to Wales on purpose to 
make liimself sure of the scenery, and accumulated as 
much learning in his notes as would not have misbocoine 
the most authentic and dignified liistory. We can but 
say alas ! when all is done. How is it that the effect 
docs not follow ? Here there is everything but one 
thing, the altar laid, the sacrifice extended, the faggots 
ready as in that famous offering prejiared by the priests of 
Baal : but tlie divine sjiark is wanting, and no touch from 
heaven sets it alight, lloderick is a little more vigorous, 
but the wild and guilty Goth is made into so exemplary 
a penitent, and even his crime is so smoothed down and 
pared away, that the fierce story is turned into a pathetic 
romance of tlie sentimental-religious kind, and though 
happiness is indeed postponed until the heavenly meeting 
to which all look forward, it is so certain that the most 
exacting stickler for a good end must be satisfied. Tla; 
story of Eoderick was in favour at this i)articular moment. 
It was taken as the subject of a drama by Savage Landor, 
and Scott also made use of one incident in the talc. 
Landor's "Count Julian” has been greatly applauded 
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though little read, but we think we need not hesitate to 
give the palm, such as it is, to Southey. Scott’s ])0(im is 
little more than a rhetorical account of the revolutions 
which were to run over Sf)aiu, with special r(;iereuc(3 to 
the heroes of the Peninsular war, and Podcirick has very 
little to do with it. But of the two friends who ti’eaUjd 
this tragical c]) 7 sodo of history, neither has succeedcid in 
impressing it upon the mind of the reader. Soutliey’s 
poem is one to he read in the leisure of youth, when the 
.s(»ul has an unhounded cai>acity for verse, if indeed now 
in these days of examinations youth has any more hiisiirtj 
Ilian the rest of us for reading which “ does not pay 
hut it will never out of that gentle obscurity lay hands 
ii|.)ou any one, or compel the alteration of the world’s 
verdict. The half-dozen dmes iVdlltc, who were to h(i 
Southey’s ever-increasing audience, and make him im- 
mortal, have disappointed his exj)ectations, and all those 
labours and hopes, and that ardour of poetic energy, are 
hut so much waste. ‘"Few persons will like ‘Xeliama,’” 
he says himself everybody will wonder at it; it will 
increase my reputation without increasing my po])ularity. 
A general remark will he, what a pit}^ that J have wasted 
so much 2>ower.” And then he consoles liimself with tlic 
tliought of the half-dozen admirers which “every gener- 
ation ” would afford him. We grudge thtdr non-existence, 
and our own inability to he one of them, for Southey’s 
sake; but, on earth at least, he never knew: and if lie 
became aware of it aftewards, probably he had learned by 
that time the secret of greater j)oetry. Wo must hoi)e 
that ahioiir ]}ropre^ and vanity, whatever may ho said for 
more lofty sentiments, do not outlive the grave. 

In the very end of the century, when Southey, out of 
health and out of spirits, but busy, as always, was jire- 
paring for a second expedition to Lisbon, he fell upon a 
small and Hinisy j)uhli3ation jninted "by a small book- 
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seller at Warwick, in tlie form of a sixp(‘,nny painplilet,” 
which took him by storm. It was called Ciebir,” and 
was the work of a yonng man who had shared something 
of his own fate at the University, an unruly youth who 
had left his college in disgrace, and was already an 
Ishmael of private life, with his hand against every man, 
and a strong conviction that every man’s hand was against 
him. ’.riie poem was a very strange one, wildly iininti'l- 
ligible and confused, so far as its story goes, but with 
gleams of strange beauty in it like flashes of lightning 
at midnight,” as Southey afterwards said. It charmed liis 
congenial mind at once. With eager generosity he haileil 
tlie advent of the new poet, in the Critical lliwieir, to 
which he was then a contributor, and spread its reputa- 
tion privately among all his friemds. “You will find in 
it some of the most exquisite ijoetry in the language,” he 
says to one; to another, that "‘it has miraculous beauties. 
I would go a hundred miles to see the anonymous author.” 
When he went off upon his journey he took “ Gebir ” 
among his few books. A sort of love at first sight moved 
him towards the brother-soul who had produced it. 
When he heard the name of the (luthor, he cudgelled his 
brains to remember him at Oxford, where all he could 
recollect was that he had the character of being a “ mad 
Jacobin.” Southey was not clear that there was not 
even now something not quite sound in the brain of the 
new writer. The poem was like 'Hhe miraculous work 
of a madman,” he said to William Taylor, probably feel- 
ing less safe in his enthusiasm with that excellent 
bourgeois-critic. For nobody else whom he encountered 
in his maturer life does he express the same interest.. 
When he met at last, several years later, with this friend 
of his imagination, he speaks of the encounter with almost 
rapturous satisfaction. 
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“At Bristol 1 Diet tlio man, of all others, Avhoin I was most, 
desirous of meeting — Savage Landor, the author of ‘Gehir.’ I 
never saw any one more unlike myself in every jiroininent part of 
human character, nor any one wlio so cordially and instinctively 
agreed with me on so many of the most im])ortant suhjects. I have 
often said hefore we met tliat I would walk forty miles to see him, 
and having seen him, I ■\vt>iild gladly walk fonrscon' to see him 
again. He talked of ‘ Tlialaha,’ and I told him of the sc*ri(!s of 
mythological poems which I had planned, mentioned soim* of the 
l<‘a(ling incidents on which they were to have been formed, and 
also told him for what r(*ason they were laid aside — in plain 
English, that I could not afford to write them. Ijandor’s rejHy was, 
‘ Go on with tluan, and I will pay for pn'nling them, as many as 
you will write, and as many copies as yon ]»li\ase.' ‘ I liad recoii- 
cilccl mysi^lP (says Soutlny, in a burst of minghid iwide and 
linmility, and gratcfiil enthusiasm) Mo my abdication, if the phrase 
may he allowed, and am not sure, that this princely oiler has not 
(K»ne me mi.schief : fur it has awakened in mo old tlreams and hopes 
whiih have been laid aside, ami a stinging desire to go on, for rlie 
.^ake of showing him i)oem after poem, and saying- 1 need not 
a<;cept your offer, but T have <lone tin's because you made it. It is 
something to bo praised by out‘/s peers.’ ” 

This ]>roposal of generous cxti’avngauce is t.lu', best 
maimer of introduction wliicli wo could find for Landor. 
It was entirely characteristic of tlic man. Born to a good 
(‘.state, and with tlie liabits of wealth, he was ready to 
lavish assislanc.e — at least in intention — u|>ou all with 
whom be syin\)aUiis(',d ; and if it seldom eame al)out that 
bis intentions (3onld bo realiscid, that was less his fault 
than tlie fault of circumstances, of uiilvind fortuiio wliieb 
<h‘prived him of the* moans, but never of the will to aid. 
bandor’s biogra])liev, l\lr. Jolm Bovstcr, suggests, with gn’at 
ingenuity, that Soutli(*.y admired in Landor tlie ter.seiies.s 
and concentration of tlioiiglit wliicdi were so Avniitiiig in 
bimsedf, the rich conglonmrate. of faiuy too (dosely pres.sed 
and heaped together to give fair play to all its beauties, 
whieli formed such a contrast to his own natural dilliisc- 
ness and long-drawn Hucncy. But the frieiid-ship was far 
more tlian a merely poetical one, and tliorc can be little 
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floul't, we tliiiik, that that latent love of the strange and 
extravagant, wliich had so little outlet in his own dutiful 
and self-controlled life, attracted Southey to the most 
bizarre of all the many eccentrics who have borne the 
name of num of letters. Tluire were various Jiiore reason- 
able ])()ints of meeting between them ; they were both 
fond of learning, of out-of-thc-Avay studies, of books in 
the fullest sense of the word — both running over with 
impetuous activity and independence, both generous and 
hasty. Hut the one who had tamcid himself into steady 
work, and weiglited himself with unusual burdens, and 
S(‘t aside the fantastic occupation he loved for the hiss 
delightful trade by wliich he lived — felt his iniagination 
emancipated from all these bondages when he saw a man 
bound by none of them, who had Hung olf all restraints 
and behaved as he liked, in a subject and wondiiiing 
worl<l. From the beginning to the end of his career, 
Southey s(iems never to have indulged in a laugh at his 
frieiurs wild exjdosions, or at th(i ups and downs of a 
mind so precariously balanced that every breath affected 
its equilibrium. lie was always respectful, even of 
Lander’s wildiist vagaries, and treated his fits of over- 
whelmijig despair and of passionate offence with ccpial 
S(;riousness, refusing to look at the ridiculous side. Soutlie}' 
was (‘qually loyal to his early friendship for Coleridgi^, 
and had tlu; most undoubting faith in his genius, and 
admiration for it ; but Coleridge s weaknesses were not t)f 
a kind with which he had any sympathy; and with noiu} 
of the peers,” whose applause was so sweet to him, did 
the author of “ Hialaba ” stand on such an invariably 
tender and brotherly footing as with this wild and uncon- 
trolled rebel against all the respectabilities. It docs not 
seem too bold an assumption to say that here once moi’c 
the extravagant-practical, the imaginative matter-of-fact, 
which was a characteristic of Southey’s mind, affected his 
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liking. Lanclor was an cinhodinicnt sncli ns he loved of 
the ])Oetic nature. He was romarec made into fact, a 
sort of naked and unveiled genius, with all the movements 
of his insi)ired soul visible to the eye, and no coverings 
of reason or common sense, or any other of the drajxaics 
with which ordinary persons conceal themselves from the 
world, to make him like other men. 

Idiis extraordinary being was the son of a race of 
country gentlemen possessing ease and breeding, and a 
coinlbrtablc standing ground upon the soil. II is own 
fatlier had adopted the prof(‘Ssion of a doctor, in those 
days when every local district had its own little. iiHitro- 
[)olis, and WarAvick was to VVarwickshini Avhat London is 
now to every county in England. Dr. Landor ocicupuul 
the. largest house in the little town, and was more than 
a ])roF(\ssional man — a xx3rson of lo(‘al iinpoj*tance, heir to 
a gf)od cstat(3, the husband in succession of two lieirosses, 
and altogether a dignified tignro in the little W(.)rld, more 
individual, more independent, than any provincial society 
now-a-days, to Avliieh he belonged. He had a number of 
I'liihlren, the eldest of whom Avas tlic future poet — ahoy 
V('ry soon to make himself remarkable, and the greatest 
plagiKi that a sober-minded lunisehold could have had. 
He Ava,s heir of entail both to his father’s and mollier’s 
l)ropt3rty ; and uo douht, in his restless vivacity, Avild 
temper, and hudding genius, a very important nieinhcr of 
the doctor’s household. Fabulous stories ari'. told of liis 
feats of strength and athletic skill, and reckless vagaries 
at school ; but these seem to merit little attention. In- 
subordinate, nudisciplined, yielding to every fancy that 
crossed his mind, and plunging into every nnreasoiiahle 
fiMiak that tempted him, he evidently was, and continued 
to he all his life. Ilis manners Avere as eccentric as his 
mind, lie was greatly given to riotoiis laughter,” “ a 
long loud laugh hardly less than leonine,” sounding 
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‘‘highor and higher, peal after peal, in coiitinnoiis and 
iiicroaKsing volleys until regions of sound were readied 
very far bcjyond ordinary liiiman lungs but tlic jokcis 
tliat produced tin’s luirricane of mirth do not seem to have 
been remarkable for brilliancy. He was distinguished at 
school, whore “ Idayday for Landor’s Latin verses ” was 
a pleasure which his old school-fellows long renieniben'd 
— but was too fastidious and jnoud ever to coinpi'te for 
any distiiuition. At Oxford he spent only a year and 
a half, retiring compulsorily from his college (Trinity) in 
consetpience of a foolish freak. Nothing can be more 
strange thnritonote (once more) how entirely independent 
of those influences of the Universities whicli are con- 
sidered of sovereign importance to English youth was the 
goiKiration of pocits to which Landor belonged. They 
were none of them devoid of a love of learning, yet of the 
four mentioned uj) to this time — Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Southey, and Landor — only one took his degree, and he 
the least learned, the least academical, of all. One 
wonders if the next generation of poets will be more 
inclined towards those regions in which they “ wear the 
gown.” 

Landor was " a mad Jacobin,” according to Southe^^’s 
recollection, in his college days. lie was wildly e.\cited, 
like all the rest, by the Ercnch Ttevohilion and American 
independence, and the fever of freedom that was in Ihe 
air. “ I was about the first student who wore his hair 
without powder,” he says. ‘Take care,’ said ray tutor; 
‘ they will stone you for a republican.’ ” Soutluiy, too, 
took this wildly revolutionary step. They were at Oxford 
at th(j same time — next door to each other, so to speak, 
in Jlalliol and Trinity, the two powderless long-haired 
youths. Young men of genius, real or supposed, seem 
to have a curious propensity towards long hair. Tlu^se 
haunts of learning are not destitute of them now ; hut 
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they talk ai t at this iiiemeiit more tliaii poetry, and know 
little of tlie fervid energy of politics, the nioi-e manly in- 
s])iration which tlien llrcd every youthful soul, and pro- 
mised Utopias, if not Paradises, of freedom and einamii- 
pation to come. Laudor was as little disposed to j)vo(luce 
his acquirements in public, or to acquire prizes by them, 
;it Oxford as at Rugby. When he composed some more 
than usually exquisite piece of Latin verse, he rc^ad it to 
his chosen friends, and concealed it from the authorities. 
ITis lirst poem, “ Oebir,” already alluded to, which belongs 
to the period after he left college, while he wns still only 
twenty, was composcKl partly in Latin, with a curious 
indifference to, or ignorance of, any larger world tlnin 
that to whicli Latin would be as ac(M3ptnble as English. 
Phis strangle re(;klessness and conti‘m))t of general appre- 
ehition was conjoimul in after times with much violent 
and bitter resentment of the indilference of the public, 
thniigh he had liinis(ilf so very broadly evidenced liis con- 
tiunpt of its o])inion. Put Landor attained wliat Southey 
luis failed to attain, if not the appreciation of the gimeral 
reader, at least a considerable degree of enthusiasm and 
woi’ship from tliat liigher class wliich has the lionours of 
lilerary reputation in its liands — if not, j)erliaps, tlie 
simpler universal crown of fame. 

‘Mlcbir” was written in the course of some wild 
wanderings in Wales, whither he strayed fitter his 
college disgrace, when his lather’s displeasure, and his 
ou n excited and restless si)irit, made home little attract- 
ive to liim. It was founded upon an Eastern tali?, 
which he picked up accidentally out of a chance volume ; 
but, indeed, it is to be hoped that this nameless book 
gave the incidents more clearly tlian the young poet 
interpreted them. Even Southey, the one admirer wlio 
stood its champion, did not make any boast of nnder- 
'danding it. lie was content to admire the “ exquisite 
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poetry” in it, the gleams of miraculous beauty. His 
description of it as “ a picture in whose obscure colour- 
ing no plan was discoverable, but in whose every distinct 
touch the master hand was visible,” is sutliciently true. 
The common reader is harder to jdease in this respect 
than the expert ; he wants to know wliat he is reading 
about, what is tlie story, and who are tlie personages 
of the tale, if it is a talc. This is only to be gleaned 
by int(insc application, by the "flashes of lightning at 
midnight” to wiiicli Southey compared the intelligible 
))assages. By these the reader makes out two mali^ 
personages — a mysterious Prince Gebir, wlio lias iiivadcMl 
Egypt, and an equally mysterious she[)h(U‘d, his hrotlier, 
who is keeping the jirince’s flocks hard by. How it 
was that the flocks accomjianied the army in so ])(‘acA‘ful 
and pastoral a manner is as little explained to ns as how 
it was tliat tlie brother of the jirince uas the shepherd. 
So it is, and that is enough in those realms of fancy and 
impednous youth, above all interpretations. The female 
Iiersoiiages are Charoha, Queen of Egyjit, a visionary 
ancestress, we should siqipose, of (Cleopatra, and a sea- 
nymph, who WOOS 'lamor, the she^iiherd, by a wrestling 
match, and at last carries him oif to her homo of bliss in 
the sea; while Gebir, less fortunate, is killed in the 
midst of his bridal feast by a poisoned mantle which 
Charoba*s nurse has sought in a magical city of anticpiity 
for the destruction of the invader — the khia being thal. 
peaceful love attains what war and violence forfeit. All 
this, however, is beyond the grasp of the ordinary reader, 
wlio has no clue to guide liim through the waste; but 
" the flashes of lightning ” are fine, and if not " the most 
exejuisite poetry in the language,” are still very well 
worth looking at. There is very little difference ol 
opinion as to which passages embody the flashes thus 
<lescribed. The same quotation reappears wherever thii=< 
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strange poem is refernjd to. There is one in particular 
ill regard to which Landor was vcny fond of congratu- 
lating himself in after days, that Wordsworth had put 
it in his pocket and made use of the pi'ctty notion. It 
is very pretty, like a delicate bit of workmanship in 
alabaster, or some such fairy mat(irial, but we doubt 
whether it has become one of ** the priceless possessions 
of English iJoetry,” as Mr. Forster says : — 

“ And I liixv(i sinuous shells of pearly hue 
Within, and they that lustre have inibihed 
In the sun’s ]^ahiee porch, where wdieii unyohed 
His chariot-wheel stands midway in the wave. 

Shake, one, and it awakens, then apply 
Its polished lips to your attentive ear. 

And it rciiieiiibers its angiist abodes 
And numuurs as the ocean inurnuirs there.” 

lliis is charmingly pretty, much as the sladl it.i(df is, 
a curiosity to be ]>ut in the daintiest collection — but Ave 
think not much more. Anything which it is so easy to 
(l(‘tach from ils setting, and hand about for the admiia- 
tion of the assistants, is always of doubtful excellence in 
poetry. A much liner ellcct, and one imhied Avhieli 
touches upon the suldime of human feeling, is that in 
which the disappointment of Charoba Avith one of Ibe 
greatest sights in nature — great yet so miicb less than 
inlinite imagination expected — is expressed : 

Vast are three summers since she first heludd 
The ocean ; all around the child await 
Some sxchimutioii of uiuazeinciit : here 
She coldly said, her long-lash’t eyes ahased. 

Is this the mighty ocean? is this allP^ 

The sickness of the Avondrous soul Avhich Avas 

“ Capacious then as earth or heaven could hold 
Soul discontented with capacity — ” 

never able to see, or hear, or fathom lialf enough to 
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satisfy its larger rcquiremonts, is a percei)tioii far beyond 
any graceful metaplior or delicate description. It is 
more like the mystic insight of Coleridge, to whom all 
those depths were nativ'e, than anything in Southey’s 
more precise and limited nature. So far as we are able 
to judge, this note sti’uck by chance at twtnity is one of 
llie highest notes Landor ever struck. He produced a 
full-gi'own drama afterwards, a good deal of verse, and 
mui‘h poetical ]>rose — but he scarcely ever attained this 
height of delicate insight again. 

" Hardly a liundred cox)ic.s were sold” of the book, 
and He Quinecy boasted that he and Southey wtne*, th(‘ 
only two peo])le who had read it, an assertion whidi, 
much as Landor loved Southey, irritated him and his 
friends. It was aft(;rwjirds republished “in a much 
better edition, with a Latin translation;” Latin or 
English, the vehicle was indilVerent to the hoy poiit, 
who ])erhaps was most conlideiit on the whole of his 
powers in the older language, and indiffijrent to the 
limitation which this would have madii in his audieiu^e 
— nay, rather ])leased with the limitation. Ho would 
have sc.orjied the vulgarity of a fame which was in every- 
body’s mouth. 

The career of Landor was full of storm and tumult, 
and it must be added of the strangest sincere braggadocio, 
vanity, genei’osity, and extravagance throughout. When 
his fatliiu* died, he sold all that could be sold of his 
iniieritance to buy a romantic property in Wales, JJan- 
thony Abbey, where he believed himself to have plantiMl 
a million of trees, and began to built an imi)racticabJ(‘ 
nevcr-t(j‘be finished house. Here he quarrelled with all 
liis siiiTOundings, and did everything that in him lay to 
make the neighbourhood too hot to hold him, while i\i 
the same time liis liasty and unpractical nature was im- 
posed upon on all sides. He soon found tlie Widsli 
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peasants about him to be sava^i’os, and tlic country 
oeiitlenien to bo without a S])ark of public biding. 
Every class of society joined in league to persecute am] 
disturb liini ; liis iiirmers did not pay tlicir rent (tlioiigli 
no theory of justification for tliat omission existed in 
tliose days), and Laiidor, after throwing away the greater 
j)nrt of bis fortune, went off in protouiul ollencii and 
bitterness to Italy, where he lived for most ol‘ tlie 
rtiniaindcr of Ids life, llis stormy progress through tlie 
w(jrld was without any of tlie digidty which sometijnes 
aftemls a passionate rebel against the ways of the world, 
lie was too noisy, too eccentric, for any poni]) of injured 
feeding or intellectual suilering. He stormed through his 
hde., with violent iJiiffs of smoke and fire, monj like a 
runaway steam-engine fuming, crcMiking, snorting, (^xjdod- 
ing, tearing along the resounding way, than any grnndei* 
fiigilive. lie married, rather, apparently, becansci he. luul 
been lucky enough to find a X)errectly unsuitable ]>erson, 
than for any otlier motive. In after years, lung after 
Llanthoiiy had ceased to be anything but a burden and a 
trouble to him, he stumbhid into a lovely spot upon his 
own natural inheritance, and asked passionately why he 
had not been persuaihid to buy that instead of Lhinlhony, 
altog(jther unaware that be bad himself sold it in ordm’ 
to purchase the imaginary paradise of the other. It 
would be dilliciilt to find a better example of the hot- 
headed liast(i and confusion of the mind, which never saw 
anytiiing but what it happened to be gazing at for the 
imuueut, and saw that through a wild illumination oJ 
impetuous fancy. 

Ilis onl^ olliei important poetical work was the drama 
of ‘‘ Count Julian,” writUm shortly after, 'Jliis is praised 
in terms so lofty by various excellent criti(3S, that the 
sini[)le reader, if the drama ever gained any such, would 
lind it dillicult to account for his disappointment in ju’e- 
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scnce of their enthusiasm. *‘Laiidors stylo is her(3 at 
its ])est, and contemporary poetry lias nothing to show 
beyond "Count Julian^ in purity or in grandeur,” says 
Mr. J^orsler. ""Mr. Landor,” says de Quiiicey, ""wlio 
always rises witli his subject, ... is ])r()bably the one 
mail in liurope that has adequately conceived the situa- 
tion, the stern self-dejiendency, and the monumental 
misery of Count Julian. 'Jliat sublimity of penitential 
griiif which cannot accept consolation from man, cannot 
b(!aT external reproach, cannot condesccuid to notice 
insult, cannot so much as see the curiosity of bystanders ; 
bhid awful carelessness of all hut the troubled deeps wjihin 
his own heart and of God's spirit, brooding upon their 
surface, and searcliing tlieir abysses, never was so mi i jest i- 
cally described.” This is very high ])raise, but we find it 
diflicult to assent to it. The position of Count Julian 
is one whicli might indeed be "" majesti(;ally dijscribed,” 
and is woi’thy of the hand which showed us Ifamlet and 
Othello, each in the centre of a world which had crumbled 
about him, undermin(‘d by that falsidiood which is the 
death of every possibility. A powerful Spanish noble, 
next to the king in dignity and inlluence, wdio in an hour 
of agonised fury, finding his daughbu* outraged by the 
monarch, calls in the aid of the Moors to revenge his 
(juarrel and overthrow his enemy — but this done, sees 
for the first time that his frenzy of personal vengeance 
has lost his country, and that in driving Koderiek from 
the field, he has put the yoke of the unbeliever upon the 
neck of Spain — is such a hero as demands the hand of 
the highest genius. After the last terrible battle, in 
which not only Roderick but his country is destroyed, 
the fugitive king puts himself into the iiower of his 
eiiemy^ Rut Julian is too noble, too merciful, and at 
the same time too magnanimous, too contemptuous, to 
take the lile of the wretched and vanquished iugitive. 
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'J'hc Moors, wlicii they know that the kiiij^- has escaped 
by liis permission, fall upon him as a traitor, and Mnza, 
tlioir chief, condemns him to death. We quote a part of 
this scene, for the hook is in few hands, and the reader 
otherwise might hnd it difficult to form an o]uni(m of liis 
own on the subject — 


Muza. 

Away with him I 


JuiilAN. 

Slaves! not before I lift 
AFy voice to heaven and man: < hough enemies 
Surround mo, and none else, yet otlier men 
-And other times shall hear: the agony 
Of an oi)prest and of a bursting heart 
No violence can silence ; at its voice 
The trumpet is overpower’d, and glory mute, 

-And ])cacc and war hide all tlieir charms alike. 
Surely the guests and ministers of heavcm 
Scatter it forth through all the elements, 

So suddenly, so widely, it extends, 

So fearfully men breathe it, shuddering 
To ask or fancy how it first arose. 

Muza. 

Yes, they shall shudder : but will that, henceforth, 
Alolcst my privacy, or shake my power? 

Julian. 

Guilt hath jxavilions, but no privacy. 

The very engine of liLs hatred checks 
The torturer in liis transport of revenge. 

Which, while it swells his bosom, shakes his power, 
A.nd raises friends to his worst enemy. 

AIuza. 

Where now arc thine? will they not curse the day 
Tliat gave thee birth, and hiss Ihy funeral! 

Thou hast left none that could have pitied thee. 
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JULTAN. 

Many, nor those alone of tenderer mould, 

For me will weep; many, alas, through me! 
Already I hehold my funeral; 

The turbid cities wave and swell with it, 

And wrongs arc lost in that day^s pageantry; 
Opprest and desolate, the countryman 
Receives it like a gift ; he hastens home, 

Shows where the lioof of Moorish horse laid waste 
II is narrow croft and wdiiter garden-plot. 

Sweetens with fallen pride his children’s loss, 

And points their hatred, but applauds their tears. 
Justice, wlio came not up to us through life, 

Loves to survey our likeness on our tombs, 

Wlien rivalry, malevolence, and wrath. 

And every passion that oncti storm’d around, 

Is calm alike without them as within. 

Our very chains make the whole world our own, 
Bind those to us who else had past us by, 

Those at whose call brought down to us, the light 
Of future ages lives u])()n our name, 

Muza. 

I may acccderate that meteor’s hill, 

And (piench that idle ineffectual light 
Without the know'ledge of thy distant world. 

Julian. 

My world and thine are not that distant ona 
Is age less wise, less merciful, than grief, 

To keep this secret from thee, poor old man? 
Thou canst not le.ssen, canst not aggravate 
My sufferings, canst not shorten or extend 
Half a sword’s length between my God and ma 
1 thank tliee for that better thought than fame, 
Which none however, who deserve, despise, 

Nor lose from view till all things else are lost. 

Yet we, alive or dead, have fellow-meii 
If ever we have served them, who collect 
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From prisons nncl iVoiii dungeons oiii* remains, 
And bear them in their bosoms to their sons. 
Man’s only relics are his benefits ; 

These, be tliere ages, be there worlds, between, 
lletain liiin in communion with his kind: 
Hence is onr solace, our security, 

Our sustenance, till heavenly truth descends, 
C^overing with brightness and beatitude 
TJie frail foundations of those humbler liopes, 
And, like an angel guiding ns, at once 
Leaves the loose chain and iron gate behind.’’ 


This idea is fine, hut we think dwidt on at much too 
great length. The emancij)ation of tlie wronged and 
injured the moment they have received the fatal blow — 
tlie remorseful compensation wliicli the world ofhirs Iheni, 
when there is nothing else left to give — is too consolatory 
and gentle a thought to have been tlie last tliought of a 
mail, conscious not only of great wrongs and sorrows, hut 
of having been tdie instrument, by his own vengeance, of 
liis country's calamity. Neither at such a tremendous 
moment is so long a strain of level veu'se enough for the 
necessities of the crisis. Even allowing that passion is 
swallowed up in the calm of supreme misery, yet no 
misery can be supreme which retains this consolation. It 
is the language of noble resignation and virtue, not the 
confused and bewildering death-song of a man, wlio heed- 
lessly, without thought, has brouglit down, in av(;nging 
his own wrongs, a torrent of ruin upon the innocent, and 
finds it out to give bitterness to liis end before he dies. 

Laiulor, however, as well as his critics was satisfied 
with " Count Julian,” Jind the negotiations about its 
publication are amusing and characteristic. He described 
its writing to Southey with a little of his favourite and 
habitual brag. '' I believe I am the first man wlio ever 
wrote the better part of a tragedy in a concert room. . . . 
It cannot be well done, written with such amazing 
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rapulily ; in forty hours I have done a thousand lincs/‘ 
Soon, however, he modifies this statement. "My rapidity 
iu the composition was not so great as I led you to 
imagine. My hours were four or five together after long 
walks, in which I brought before me the various charac- 
ters, the very tones of their voices, their forms, com- 
plexions, and step. Tn the daytime I laboured, and at 
night unburdened my mind, shedding many tears.” But 
what was to bo done with it was now the question. It 
ought to be i)rintcd — or perhaps rather produced on tlie 
stage. It was supposed that the character of " Count 
Julian ” would suit Kemble — and at last Southey sug- 
gested that he should take it to London and offer it. 
Then Landor’s ])rido took fire. “ ' Count Julian’ shall never 
lie at Kemble’s feet. It must not be oflered for n'.pre- 
sentatioii. I will print it, and immediately.” It was then 
sent to Longman, with the following tragical result. 

" I sent ‘ Count Julian * to your bookseller, Mr, Longman, and 
gave liiiii to umlerslaiul, though not in bo many words, as people 
say, that you thought not unfavourably of it. 1 would have been 
glad to have given it up to him for half-a-dozen copies. . . . This 
would not do. I then pro 2 )osed to j^vint it at my own cxj)ense. 
This also failed. TJiey would have nothing to do with it. Wc 
liave lately had cohl weather here, and fires. On receiving the last 
letter of Mr. Longman to tliis purport, I committed to the liames 
iny tragedy of ‘Ferranti and Giulio,’ with which I intended to siir- 
juisG you, and am resolved that never verso of mine hereafter shall 
be eommil ted to anytliing else. My literary career has been a very 
curious one. You cannot imagine how I feel relieved at laying 
down its burden and abaiuloning this tissue of hiuuiliations.” 

Tliis is Laiidor all over. Because one tragedy is not 
to be printed, to rush to the fire with another is carrying 
despite to the farthest limit of hotheaded folly. Perhaps, 
however, after all, it was but the plan of "Ferranti and 
Ciulio ” which went into the fire, which would be the 
less damage. 
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111 1816 Landor went to Italy, from wlicnco lie sonfc 
forth the lynaginary Conversations, by which he will be 
chielly known to posterity. These works have been 
greatly applauded by the best judges ; but they liave not 
])c.netrated the public mind. Perhaps, however wortliy 
they had been, the effect on the general mass could never 
have been great; for how were the ignorant, who scarcely 
knew more than the names of the great personages intro- 
duced, to understand the fine points of characiter which 
were supposed to be unfolded in their imaginary talk ? 
And works wliicb are by their natui*e beyond tlie com- 
]>rehonsion of the general reader must bo content with a 
limited appreciation. Scholarship, like everything else 
that is human, has its disadvantages. It is narrowing, 
lilv(j ignorance. It keeps the mind within a certain 
circle ; tc^aches it to prefer conventional themes ; and to 
rank perfection of expression higher than truth to nature, 
Landor’s system and inspiration were opposed in every 
|)rim;ij)h^ to those which Wordsworth had spent his life 
in exiHUinding, and coiisectuently to the new fountain of 
literary life which belonged to the age; but tluiy have 
always found the audience he would hijiiself have most 
desired, and will jirobably continue to do so. Tliey range 
over a wide extent of history from the great Grecjks and 
Itomans, mediieval nobles, Italian poets, reformers, states- 
men, courtiers, and great ladies of the picturcsipie ages, 
down to contemporaries of his own ; and embrace idmost as 
large a range of topics. For our own part, we lind cha- 
racter deficient in these generally very able, and some- 
times brilliant little scenes. In many of them, naturally 
enough, the man who is not of Landor s way of thinking 
has a very poor part in the discussion, being put up as a 
sort of foil to the eloquence of the other, who entertains 
the same faith as his creator ; and in this way it is curious 
to sec Melancthon, for examide, that mild man of com- 
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promises, cnisliing Calvin in argument, with an case 
wliich makes the victory scarfxily wortli having. In some 
cases the familiarity of the dialogue hetweeii histoiical 
])ersoiiages takes the reader aback, and in almost all we 
are forced against our will to sec the ideas and tendencies 
of the nineteenth century painfully masquerading in robes 
of other clays. But at the same time these curious his- 
torical studies have been approved and applaiuhMl by 
many of the most perfectly qualified critics ; and Landor 
himself has been iindoubtingly received to all the honours 
of the ])oetic craft by all the poets who were his contem- 
poraries. Ke lived to be the doyen of his art, the old 
man eloquent, at whose feet every ardent youth was 
]iroud to sit. Not Southeys alonc'., hut all the fraternity, 
aj)])laudcd his productions and sought his friendshi]). 
AVheui his iirst volume of Ivuffflnartj Coincmdiom ap- 
pcarexl, Wordsw^orth added a ])osls(iript of thanks and 
a]>probation to Southey's letter. ITo had the praise of 
his pt;ers” in no limited degree; Imt he never peiietratcMl 
to the gcuu'.ral heart, consef|uently he will never be capable 
o f th ( ; h igi u !S t fame. 

To give a catalogue of the miscellaneous works of 
Southey wcudd be almost impossible. He produced per- 
liaj)S a larger body of literature than any other man living, 
making his income by revicuvs and critical articles, by 
liistoricis luid biographies, few of which merit higher praise 
than that of being exccillcnt and conscientious work done 
witliout ])rejiidice or partiality. One of these at least, his 
TAfc of JAclson, has become a classic. Ilis own puiposc^ 
ill its coinxiosition is explained in liis jircface. Ho found 
that a life of the ginat seaman was wanted, “ clear and 
concise enough to become a manual for the young sailor, 
which he may carry about with him till he has treasured 
up the example in his inemoiy and heart.” The book 
admirably carries out this intention. Its clear, direct, 
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and brilliant narrative has something in it of the powei 
of the minstrel as well as the skill of the historian ; and 
the complicated story of the age never confuses the simple, 
lambent vigour, the heroic unity of the principal figure. 
Tliere is no superfluity in it, but a picturesque fulness of 
detail. The same can scarcely bo said for the lives of 
Wesley and Cowper, though both are important and 
valuable works. They are perhaps too long drawn out, 
especially that of the unhappy j)oet, in which there is so 
little incident : yet both remain standard books, and no 
subsequent performance has superseded them. Southey 
planned other and greater historical works, and contem- 
plated with some melancholy, yet not without a certain 
pleasure, the idea of being chiefly remembered by those 
productions ; but he did not live to carry his larger con- 
ceptions out. The elaborate and elephantine humour of 
the Doctor gave himself a great deal of pleasure ; but the 
world has no longer leisure for pleasantries, even when 
mingled with wisdom, so lengthened and so laborious. 

He put nothing out of his hand — curiously enough 
except his poems, wliich were what he loved the best and 
devoted himself most enthusiastically to — which was not 
creditable and good. The minor poems, however, are 
many of them very little worthy of his reputation, and 
some, even of those which he himself thouglit well of, 
and which his friends praised, are of no advantage to 
it. William Taylor of Norwich, a name which intrudes 
itself continually into the literature of that time, refers 
ill letter after letter to a certain “ Old Woman of 
Berkeley,” which Southey modestly allows to be a suc- 
cess ; but we doubt whether any jury even of the gentlest 
readers would vote for its preservation. His weekly 
engagement to produce a set of verses for the Morninj 
Post is no doubt the cause of the existence of many 
of these minor poems. They did very good service by 
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furnisliing a little income to the young and frugal pair 
at the commencement of tlieir life ; but it seems a pity 
to preserve, in a permanent form, so much verse that lias 
so little merit in it. 

Towards the end of Southey’s life there happened to 
him what we can call nothing less than a great literary 
misfortune. He had been made Poet Laureate some time 
before, owing much to the good offices of Scott, to whom 
the appointment had been offered, and who resigned it, if 
we may so speak, in his favour. Southey tried to make 
a condition beforeliand that the usual Odes and birthday 
salutations should not be required of him, but somehow 
this arrangement fell through, and ho was called upon 
after all to supply, like his predecessors, the tedious tale 
of verse. When old King George died, it would seem 
that he thouglit some special effort was required of him. 
In the course of the years he had changed his politics 
entirely, and the young republican and revolutionary had 
turned into a thorough and sound Conservative and sup- 
porter of Church and King. Nobody will believe now 
that Southey had any interested motive in making this 
change. The wonder is rather that he could ever have 
been anything but that which he ended by being. It 
was the natural atmosphere of his mind, the natural con- 
dition of his perfectly regulated and sober life. But in 
those days of excited politics any change of the kind was 
branded as an apostasy, and there were many who accused 
Southey of being a turncoat, a “ rat,” a deserter from the 
cause of the people by reason of his pension and the 
favour of the great. Some time before, his early produc- 
tion, the dramatic sketch called “ Wat Tyler,” which he 
had never published, and had considered entirely abolished 
and done away with, was brought out suddenly by some 
scoundrel into whose hands it had fallen, with the intention 
of covering him with confusion, and also shaming the 
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Government which was supposed to have boTiglit hiiii 
Southey accepted tJie consequences with courage, and 
added the boyish effort to the collection of his works with 
a manly acknowledgment that life had taught him various 
lessons between the ages of eighteen and forty, '' and that 
it may not be supposed I thiidc it any reproach to have 
written it, or that I am more ashamed of having been a 
republican than of having been a boy.” But it cannot 
be su])posed that tliis passage of arms had been pleasant 
to him, or the discussions of which it was the causa 
How his good sense and judgment could have so far and 
entirely forsaken him, however, as to lead him to throw 
himself into the hands of his adversaries without shield 
or protection, as he did when he produced the poem with 
which he intended to do honour to poor old George Ilf., 
it is impossible to understand. To make the matter a 
little more fatal, he prefixed to the " Vision of Judgment” 
a preface, in which he attacked with the sternest vigour 
tlie ‘‘ Satanic School ” newly arisen in poetry, with refer- 
ence too clear to bo mistaken to Lord Byron. Thus he 
delivered himself over with an extraordinary blindness of 
self-assertion and solemn vanity into the very hands of 
his slayers. The retaliation of tlie poet wliom he tlius 
assailed was made only too easy. It will be more properly 
treated when we have reached the corresponding point in 
the story of Byron and the younger brethren of poetry. 
But the “Vision of Judgment” itself is one of Southey’s 
misfortunes in every way. It was an attempt to gain a 
footing for the hexameter in English verse, and even in 
tliat was not successful ; hut when we have said that 
Southey avows his poem to have been suggested by the 
great work of Dante, and does not shrink or tremble 
before the inevitable comparison, we have given all the 
proof necessary of his extraordinary temerity and blind- 
ness. “ The reader,” he says, " will so surely think of 
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the admirable passage in Dante, which was in the writer’s 
mind wlieii these lines were composed, that I should not 
think it necessary to notice the imitation were it not that 
we live in an age of plagiarism. ... I have never con- 
tracted an obligation of this kind either to contemporary 
or predecessor without acknowledging it.” Thus Southey 
does not hesitate on the threshold of his profane political, 
paradise to call forth the great image of one of the Sovran 
poets of the world, to put himself by Dante's side, and 
treat him with respectful brotherhood and no alarm as his 
" predecessor.” The audacity takes away our breath. 

In the unfortunate poem itself, from a pretty twilight 
picture of his mountains and the shining evening skies 
behind them, we are suddenly transported into a 
visionary world where the aged shadow of poor old 
George, — pathetic, helpless, wrong-headed, mad king, — 
rises to judgment, and all heaven and hell are roused to 
receive him. But hell can bring no accusers against 
him; neither is there a voice in heaven or earth to 
condemn him ; and with a great retinue of former states- 
men and courtiers advancing in state to meet him, he is 
led upward to the reserved seats appointed for kings in 
that polite and considerate heaven. The curious spec- 
tacle of the reverential spirit-courtier, evidently hat in 
hand, and with bowed head, giving to his king a highly 
satishictory account of the future of England, would be 
amusing were we not too sorry to see Southey cornmit- 
ting himself so teiribly, No poem ever written is more 
entirely indefensible or threw all his stronghold more 
unguardedly open to the enemy. It was a terrible and 
inexplainable mistake, due to the absence of perception 
which had made him choose so many strange subjects, to 
the self-will which had always been in Southey's poetical 
work, and to a self-confidence wliich had grown with years. 

Wo must conclude with something more agreeable 
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than this unfortunate production. One of the minor 
poems which increase the bulk of liis works, without 
adding in any way to his fame, was a “ Pilgrimage to 
Waterloo,” which was the product of a holiday spent 
abroad. The following verses from the proem to this work, 
and which describe his return home, are among the most 
beautiful and touching he ever wrote : — 

“ 0 joyful liour, when to onr longing home 

The long-expected wheels at length drew nigh ! 

When the iirst sound went forth, ‘They come, they come !’ 
And hope’s impatience quicken’d every eye ! 

‘ Never had man whom Hciiven would heap with bliss 
^More glad return, more happy hour than this.' 

“Aloft on yonder bench, with arms dis 2 )read. 

My boy stood, shouting there his fatlier’s name, 

Waving his hat jiround his haj)j)y head ; 

And there, a younger group, his sisters came : 

Smiling they stood with looks of ])leased surprise, 

AVhile tears of joy were seen in elder eyes. 

“ Soon each and all came crowding round to share 
The cordial greeting, the belovtid sight ; 

What welconiings of hand and lip were there 1 
And when those overflowings of delight 
Subsided to a sense of quiet bliss. 

Life hath no purer deei.)er happiness. 

• • • • • 

“ But there stood one whose heart could entertain 
And comprehend the fulness of the joy ; 

The father, teacher, idaymate, was again 
Come to his only and his studious boy : 

And he heheld again that mother’s eye 

Which with such ceaseless care liad watch’d his infancy. ’ 

Poor Southey ! this boy, " waving his liat around his 
ha])py head” was the dearest object of his life. The 
poem was scarcely printed in which this fond description 
is given, wlien Herbert, the beloved, the only and studious 
hoy, was taken away from him. He came to a blank 
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and terrible pause in liis life, such darkness of anguish as 
onlj parents know ; and though he lived long after, and 
had another son given him as if to replace the lost, 
Southey never '' got over this crushing blow, or was the 
same man again. Printed among his later poems is a 
curious broken page, mingled of verses from the Bible 
and fragmentary lines of his own. 

No more great attempts, only a few autumnal flowers, 
like second primroses — 

“ Til at name 

In Bixcrcd silence buried, wlucli was still, 

At noon and eve, tlie never-wearying theme 
Of dear discourse,” 

jdayful thoughts 

Turned now to gall and evil.” 

‘‘ They who look for me in our Father’s Kingdom 
Will look for him also : inseparably 
Shall we be so remembered.” 

Such are the detached and bi’oken lines, like sobs 
that gave utterance to liis sorrow. An In Mcnioriam ” 
full of tender art and [lains could not have been written 
by a fatlier over the grave of bis only son. These 
broken notes touch the reader's heart, if he has ever 
suffered in a similar way, with that pang of keen and 
almost intolerable fellow-feeling wdiich is the profouiidest 
form of sympathy. And thus we leave Southey, witli 
our hearts bleeding for him — he whose heart had been 
open to forsaken children, to the weak and the needy, all 
his life, — yet out of liis arms his own was taken, inscrut- 
able and terrible recompense of a good man's life. 

It will be suitable to name here a young and hapless 
poet whose brief story can never be dissociated from 
Southey's name. Henry Kirke AVhite, who died in the 
beginning of the century, October 1806, at the age of 
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twenty-one, a poor youth so far in advance of Iiis age 
that he died of examinations and over-cramming, by the 
kind but injudicious hands of the college authorities of 
St. John’s, Cambritlge, where he had gained a sizorship. 
lie was one of those saintly youths whoso religious 
blameless lives will aways be reverentially read by the 
simple public, and whose gentle, devotional verses charm 
and awe and touch, perhaps, a larger number of minds 
tlian are ever affected by the highest voices of jioetry. 
An early volume of poetry, whicli he published at seven- 
teen, received the honours of a kind of martyrdom from a 
bitter critic; and the consumptive and suffering young 
])oct almost died of the cruel assault. Southey, always 
kind, was moved by this to an indignant cliampionsliip 
of the dying youth, consoled him with tender praise, and 
afterwards published his little biography and innocent 
pious liemains,” which became dear to many a young 
and innocent reader. 

Other young names of promise never carried out, 
which the always generous and tender hand of the gentle 
Laureate did its best to crown, might be added ; pijrliaps 
that of Herbert Knowles is the only one which has 
lingered in any reader’s memory. His “ Verses in the 
Churchyard at Eichmond ” used to appear in those cuii- 
ous receptacles of little-known verse — school reading- 
l)Ooks, and other collections. And Southey’s name is 
still more closely connected with that of Caroline Eowlcs, 
whom he married in the end of his life — an event which, 
as so often happens, disturbs the perfection of his 
domestic story, without having resulted in any special 
personal advantage. She was the author of various 
stories, poems, and essays — the latter of wliich, in the 
form of a scries of Chapters on Churchyards,” jiublished 
in Blaclcwood's Magazine, are' almost the only relics of her 
that have a faint suiTivtil 
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Egbert Southey, born 1774 ; died 1843. 

Published Joan of Arc, 1795 ; second edition, 179R. 

Letters from Spain and Portugal, 1797. 

Thalaba, 1801. 

Metrical Talcs, 1804. 

Madoc, 1805. 

Letters from England by Don Manuel Espriella, 
1807. 

Curse of Keliama, 1810. 

lloderic, the Last of the Goths, 1814. 

Life of Nelson, 1813. 

Life of Wesley. 

Life of Gowper, 1837. 

The Doctor, 1834. 

He accepted the olfico of Poet-Laureate in 1813, and wrote the 
Vision of Judgment in 1821. 


Walter Savage LANDORj born 1775 ; died 1864. 

Published Early Poems, in 1795. 

Gebir, 1802. 

Simoiiidia, etc., 1805. 

Count Julian, 1812. 

Idyllia lleroica (Latin), 1814. 

Imaginary Conversations, 1824 to 1846, 
Letters of a Conservative, 1836. 

Satin on Satirists, 1837, 

Dramas, 1839. 

Last Fruit off an Old Tree, 1853 
Dry Sticks Fagoted, 1858, 


Henry Kirke White, born 1785 ; died 1806. 


Qaboline Bowles (afterwards Southey), bom 1787 ; died 1864. 
Published Chapters on Churchyards, 1829. 
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CHAPTP^R L 

CTIATIT.ES LAMU THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 

iiV.MTD the greater forms that rose in the now flood of 
genius and life, in the end of the old century, to give the 
world assurance of a new (ipocli coining in, there is no 
attendant figure more attractive, move delightful, tlian 
tliat of diaries Lamb. No face can frown, no brow ho 
overcast, when Elia — the gentle, the tender, tlio humorous, 
and ever-smiling, notwithstanding the deep dew of anguish 
which was never quite dried in his eyes — makes liis 
ap])earance upon the scene. No man ever liad a sweet(?r 
or more lightsome nature, and few men, even in this 
world of trouble, have been so heavily W(iigiitc‘d. He 
was the sclioolfellow of Coleridge at Clirist's Hospital, 
Uiid it is enough to warm the heart of all beholdcjrs to 
(ivery wearer of the blue gown and yellow stockings to 
remember the two lads, who once strayed about the 
narrow streets in these habiliments, and ate the poor ln.ro 
and bore the hardships whicli, in these days, were in- 
sejiarable from the lot of a Blue-coat boy. Coleridge w\as 
a Grecian, a scholar, and credit to the school, nlthough lui 
prized tlie position so little that he desired (as is recorded) 
to be bound apprentice to a kind cobbler, who had been 
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good to Iiiiii, instead of going to college ; but Lamb liad 
no such distinctions, and instead of accompanying his 
sclioolfeUow to Cambridge, entered the South Sea oiTice 
at fifteen, the little salary he received there being of 
importance to his family. When he was eighteen, ho 
was received into the India Office, and there si)oiit his 
life. His father was no more than the servant of Mr. 
Salt, a bencher in the Inner Temple, and the little liouse- 
liold was in the humblest circumstances, though of that 
class so common in books, so little common in reality — 
nature’s gentlefolks. '"It is hard,” says De Quincey, 
with a grace of natural perception which makes his 
gossip and his tone of involuntary depreciation suiiport- 
ablc, “it is hard, even for the practical philosopher, to 
distinguish aristocratic graces of manner and capacities of 
Jiatural feeling in people whose very hearth and dress bear 
witness to the servile humility of their station. Yet such 
distinctions, as wild gifts of nature, timidly and half 
consciously asserted themselves in the unpretending Lambs. 
Already, in their favour there existed a silent privilege 
analogous to the famous one of Lord Kinsale. He, by 
special grant from the Crown, is allowed, when standing 
before the king, to forget that he is not himself a king : 
the bearer of that peerage, through all generations, has 
the privilege of wearing his hat in the royal presence. 
By a general, though tacit, concession of the same nature, 
the rising generation of the Lambs, John and Charles, the 
sons, and Mary Lamb, the only daughter, were permitt(id 
to forget that their grandmother had been a housekeeper 
lor sixty years, and that their father had worn a livery.” 

Lamb was so completely above all petty pride, that 
he himself refers to this housekeeper-relation in one of the 
most delightful of his essays. He had nothing to conceal 
from the world. His humble position, his family, his 
domestic concerns, leaped into the sight of all men in one 
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blief and terrible moment, when the light-li(5aTted yonth 
was but twenty, a faueifnl boy like others, writing sonnets 
to liis mistress’s eyebrow, and rhyming about a lairhaired 
maid. His father was old and feel)le, his motlier an 
invalid in her chair, and she who kept the little, dreaiy, 
sick household going, and cared for every one — Mary, ten 
years older tlian lier brother — had always been tin? most 
tender of sisters and daughters. But there was insanity 
in their blood. Cliarles liimself liad spent “ the six weeks 
that linished last year and began this” ( 1 V 90 ) “very 
agreealdy in a madhouse at Hoxtoii;” and Mary had 
suffered from more than one attack of the same kind. 
But nobody, it was evident, dreamt of any danger in con- 
nection with tlie gentle, homely young woman, tlie jiro- 
vider of her household, when one dreadful S(j})tember day, 
when the cloth was laid for the midday dinner, a sudden 
liny of madness seized lier, and with one of the knives 
from the table she killed the invalid mother whom she 
had been watching with unremitting tenderness night and 
day. “My poor, dear, dearest sister,” writes Lamb to 
Coleridge, with an agony of restrained Icjars in the very 
sound of the words, “ in a fit of insanity has been the 
death of her own mother. I was at hand only time 
enough to snatcli the knife out of her grasp. She is at 
present in a madhouse, from whence I hear she must be 
removed to an hospital. God has preserved to me my 
senses ; I eat and drink, and sleep, and have my judg- 
ment, I believe. My j)oor father was slightly wounded, 
and I am left to take care of him and my aunt. . . . Write 
as religious a letter as possible,” the poor young man 
continues, “but no mention of what is gone and done 
with. ‘The former things have j)assed away,’ and I have 
something more to do than to feel. God Almighty has 
us all in his keeping.” What a tragedy was this to 
break into the monotonous routine of the little rooms in 
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tlie city, wl.«erc the old father, almost imhccilc, the old 
aunt in not much better case, the mother liolplcss, were 
all deperident upon the care of that serene and loviu” 
Mary, who worked at her needlework to add to theii 
comforts, and sacrificed her life and her rest to them, till 
this final blast of madness came. “My dear, dearest 
sister!” Lamb repeats again and again, his profound, 
lieartrending pity for lier — “ the unhappy and uiujonscious 
instrument of the Almighty’s judgments on our house,” — 
transcending every otlier feeling. Anxious calculations 
how to spare enough money to keep her in the asylum, 
where she had been taken, were the first efforts of liis 
mind after this horrible shock; “If my fixthcr, an old 
servant maid, and 1, can’t live, and live comfortably, on 
£130 or £120 a year, wo ought to burn by slow fires; 
and I almost would that Mary might not go into a 
hospital.” Poor boy! he who made these calculations, 
and supplied the greater part of the tiny inconui, was but 
twenty ; and in the midst of all these terrible troubles 
could not help a half sob of boyish mistiry, wlicn he 
described himself as “starving at the India House since 
seven o'clock without any dinner,” then getting home, 
“over worn and quite faint,” to play cards with the sick 
and exacting old man, who was wholly dependent upon 
him for company and amusement : “ 1 am got lioiue at 
last,” he writes, “ and after repeated games at cribbage, 
have got my fatlier’s leave to write a wlide ; with difli- 
culty got it, for when I expostulated about playing any 
more, he aptly replied, ‘ If you won’t play with me you 
might as well not come home at all.' The argument was 
unanswerable, and I set to afresh.” In tliis gloomy scene, 
it was some consolation to him to recollect tlic nice 
“ smoky little room at tlie Salutation ” where Coleridge 
and ho had been wont to meet. “ I have never met witli 
any one — nor shall meet with any one — who could or 
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can compensate me for the loss of your society/* lie says ; 
and so said everybody who had ever known Coleridge — 
that strange symijatlietic genius which raUiomed, and 
embraced, jind understood, all the moods of men. It is 
one of the incidental testimonies which touch our hciarts 
most, that ill Lamb’s terrible trouble he should have been 
able to pour out his heart, unreservedly, into the bosom 
of this friend of friends. 

Some time iiiter the poor old father died, and Charles 
was fain to do what he had b(‘en longing for — to take his 
sister back to his home. There were great doubts and 
(liilicultics about it. The well-to-do relations, and chiefly 
the elder brother, thought it better she should remain 
where she was, getting rid of the sight, at least, of this 
great and abiding distress by keeping her in seclusion. 
Hut young Charles had a heart of a different libre. Tliere 
were difficulties, too, with the law, which had a right over 
her; but he surmounted all objections, and ‘"satislied all 
l)ersons who had power to oppose her release, by his 
solemn engagement that he would take her under his care 
for life.” He was imijatieiit, even, to take upon him this 
burden which the other sensible ])eople opposed, although 
the fear that her malady might break out again, tempered 
the joy of getting his dear companion back. This fear 
was but too well grounded. Mary Lamb — “the dear, 
dearest sister” for whom his heart bled — came back to 
the tender shelter of her young brother’s little rooms and 
great pitying love ; but it Avas not long before she “ fell 
ill” again. “ I was obliged to remove her yesterday,” he 
says ; “ my heart is (piite sunk, and I don’t know where 
to look for relief. Mary will get better, but her constantly 
being liable to such relapses is dreadful. I am completely 
shipwrecked.” So this dismal-happy life began. For 
nearly forty years they lived together, with many a sub 
dued and gentle interval of happiness “ between the acts,” 
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ill such complete and perfect understanding, love, and 
amity, as few married pairs attain, inspired by the more 
delicate, more disinterested sentiment of fraternal devotion, 
which is, perhai)s, tlie most ex(j[uisite and pure of all 
human loves. Mary, too, had something to bear in this 
long and tender union — her share of the burden, the 
woman’s part, seeing lier brother often do himself less 
than justice ; for he was not perfect any more than happier 
men. But homely and poor as their life was at the best, 
and so often tragically interrupted, it would be wrong to 
say that it was an unhappy life. They went through the 
world together serenely and gaily, taking advantage of 
every gleam of sunshine, doing their duty as they could, 
in imperfection and heaviness, maintaining a brave front 
to fate. In the front row of tlie pit, among the bookstalls, 
in the streets wliich were familiar ground to them from 
tlieir childhood, in their cheerful little rooms high up 
among the gables of the Temjde, we see them always witli 
a ray of genial light about them, sweet patience and gaiety, 
and huml)le, tender acquiescence in the inevitable. Of 
all the ligures going about those streets, so many and with 
such varied features, there is no jiair who so catch at our 
hearts. Tears come into our eyes while we list en, to the 
puns and tlie jokes of ** g cntle-he artc d Charln s,” and watch 
the ever expressive tender smile, not witliout an occasional 
shake of the head, with which the sister, for whom lie had 
done so much, contemplates liim. How poor are all the 
other people, taking their own way, indulging their own 
will, fighting hard against all the jiinclies of circumstances, 
to that beloved pair ! Godwin, with his big head, philoso- 
jihising, quarrelling, wondering why this woman and that 
was so insensible as not to wisli to marry him ; pretty 
Mrs. Inchbiild, holding her own in her garret, blooming 
triuiniiliaiit in the poorest gown, and boasting truly of her 
economies and charities ; in after times, even . the self- 
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willed passion of young Shelley and his Maiy, defying 
law and every obstacle — romance and poetry if you please 
— how are they all a million times below the merest 
shadows on the pavement of that brother and sister 1 — 
“ Lamb, the frolic and the gentle,” Elia, the whimsical, the 
tender, whose every tear suggests a smile, and every laugh 
a tear. Never were there two pooxdc more dearly conse- 
crated to humanity by love and misery, and sacred i)aticnce 
.and p,ain. 

The very affection with which we regard them is a 
rciason why we can say but little ab(3iit them. Their lives 
aie not to be described, nor are the essays of Elia to be 
(pioted. Every worthy reader has his little niche lor 
them, separate and sacred. Talfourd, in his Final Me- 
moriah, gives us a touching inscription written by Cole- 
ridge against the title of a i)oem dedicated in Ijis youth to 
those dear friends. It is the i)oem in which, from his 
lime tree bower” — where he was conlined by an accident 
wliile they 'were visiting him at Nether Stowoy — he fol- 
lows in imagination their breezy walk on springy heath, 
along the hill-toj) edge,” or threading the echoing dale 
among the woods, then emerging forth beneath wide heaven 
to see the brightness of the cham|)aigu lying before them, 
iitdds and meadows, and steejded vill.agcs, and the smooth 
clear blue” of the sea — 

“ Yes, they wander on 

In ghuhiess all ; and thon, metliinks, most glad, 

My gentle-hearted Charles ; for thou Last pined 
And hungered after nature many a year 
Tn the great city pent, winning Ihy way • 

AVith sad yet pjitient soul through evil and pain, 

And strange calamity.” 

Against this, long long after, Coleridge, in his ship- 
wrecked and lonely shelter at llighgate, wrote the follow- 
ing inscription : — 
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Cli. Jiiid Miiry Lanib, 
dear lo my heart, yea, 
as it were my heart. 

S. T. C., ML 63, 1834. 
171)7. 

1834. 


37 years. 

This little record, like a stone iijinn a "rave — ^yct not 
a grave, a inemorial and jdedgo of sonietliiiig never to die 
— expresses the very soul of veneration, pity, and tender- 
ness which their names call forth — a pity which is fdmost 
remorse : for why should the rest of us pass through life 
so much more easily than tlicy ? 

Lamb, the friend of Coleridge, and through him of all 
the poetical brotherhood, began his own literary life with 
a gentle strain of poetry, among which are some verses, 
well known by quotation, wliicli have real melody as well 
as meaning. Such is Hester,” an address to a dead girl, 
which embodies that warm human incredulity as to death, 
which is one of the most strange yet most universal of 
sentiments, the resistance of tlie immortal in us to the 
most heartrending evidence of fact. She has been a month 
dead, yet no force can make him think of her and the 
grave together ; 

‘‘ ]\Iy sj)riglitly neighbour, gone before 
To that unknown and siloiit shore I 
Shall we nut meet as lieretulbre, 

Some summer morning : 

“ When from thy clicerful eyes a ray 
• Halil struck a bliss upon the day, 

A bliss tliat would not pass away, 

A sweet forewiirning V* 

But verse was not Lamb’s method. Jle published a 
tragexly, “ John Woodvil,” which was massacred in tin* 
Ediiibargh Eeview — not witliout reason : liis friends them- 
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selves all deprecating the unlucky poem, and no one 
striking a blow for it. Later he tried a farce — “Mr. 

J[ wliicli was acce])led by the manager at Drury 

I^ane, and acted, but failed. “Mary is a little cut at tlui 

ill success of Mr. H Lamb wriUjs ; “ 1 know you’ll 

1)0 Sony — but never mind. We are determined not to be 
cast down. I am goijig to leave oil' tobacco, and then we 
must thri\’(i. A smoking man must write smoky farces.” 
. . . “We are pretty stout about it,” he says to another 
correspondent ; “ have had plenty of condoling friends : 
l)ut after all we had rather it succeeded.” These little 
failures, however — though the shock of the hisses (“ Hang 
the word, I write it like kisses ; how different !” ho writes) 
must have had no small effect upon Lamb’s nervous, sensi- 
tive, and love-loving* nature — were of small importance in 
his life. As soon as Elia stepped out into the world (in 
th(j pages of the London MtnjarAn^ his gentle immortality 
was secure. Never was there more delightful playing 
with life and all its mysteries and depths, more soft and 
langliing banter, more tender thoughtfulness. Especially 
wluiii he spoke of himself, and his own restrained and 
subdued life, was Lamb exciuisite; the “sort of double 
singleness” in which he and his sister lived, their harmony, 
their little dilfcirern'es, their diversified tastes, their mutual 
recollections — nothing could be more delicately set doAvn ; 
and when lie rises into the fun of the roast pig, or ex])ati- 
ates with humorous tenderness upon “ the innocent black- 
nesses,” the poor little sweeps for whose hard lot no 
alleviation of machinery in the sliai)e of long-jointed 
lirushes had yet been thought of- — or falls iifto the vein 
of delicate sentiment in wliich he discourses with his 
“dream children,” there is no more delightful companion. 
Tragedy and farce alike might refuse him ; but here was 
a path of his own not obtrusive, inviting but little the 
fancy of the multitude, where he was supreme. De 
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Quilicey talks of him as one of those authors who will be 
found to rest much of the interest which surrounds them 
upon tlieir essential non-popularity. But we cannot con- 
sent that Elia is unpopular. His book has not only the 
delicate aroma which suits the most cultivated, but a some- 
thing of native fragrance which appeals to the multitude 
os well. 

There are many impatient readers who are not ca])abhi 
of this kind of literature at all ; wdio, indeed, are not to 
])e called readers at all, but on the one side Avorktnen in 
mines, out of which they mean to draw substantial ad- 
vantage : or on the other like the easy audience of the 
Eastern story - teller — romance - de vourers, seekers af ter 
excitement, if not in act and deed, in narrative and 
history, in something that thrills and tingles the blood 
v/ith the keen vicissitudes of a rapid tale. But no true 
reader, wherever found, can fail to acknowledge the power 
of Elia, He is, in the best sense of the word, oiKi who 
writes for writing’s sake — not because he has much to 
tell us, but because it is a ideasure to him to make friends 
with us, to jest and sigh and trifle, to play some whimsical 
trick upon us, to transport us in a moment, all unwit- 
tingly, from laughter into weeping, to ])lay upon all the 
strings of our hearts. Writing of this descri])tion is apt 
to be considered by the ignorant the easiest of all manner 
of literary composition. But it is not so ; indeed, it is 
the most difficult of all, I’ejecting coinjiulsory and i)re- 
scribed subjects, and following its own sweet will and 
nothing else. Something of Addison is in Lamb; some- 
thing of tli6 Browns and Burtons in whom he delighted. 
He wanted no subject to discourse upon, nor would 
tolerate any bondage. He lilced to wander where he 
would, to talk as he liked. He had his daily work of 
another description — folios to write, as he says, a whole 
library of them, which nobody read. And thus his 
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literary work represented to him, not a life’s toil, but the 
most exquisite diversion, a ideasaut communion with minds 
unknown, and equally pleasant agitation and agreeable 
excitement of possible controversy and discussion with the 
fiieiuls visible who would meet, and note, and criticise. 
It gave expression to all the higlier aims of liis life, and 
fco tlie gentle genius not gi'cat enough for action, wliicli 
yet was true genius in its way. He was, beside such 
amount of classic lore as came from his early-abandoned 
studies, a scholar in English : for there seems no reason 
why the word should not be applied to the student of our 
own wealthy literature as w’cll as to any other. His 
Specimens of Unglisli Dramatic Poets 'was one of the first 
efforts made to revive the knowledge — sometimes, as 
contemxiorary critics declared, not much to edification in 
a moral point of view, but of great importance in that of 
]ioetry — of the lesser liglits of tlie Sliaks})eariaii age ; and 
shows the finest critical perception, as well as the inost 
delicate poetical enthusiasm. Lamb was, in short, a man 
of native culture, differing as much from the Hazlitts and 
Holcrolls as night from day, tliougli all his intellectual 
training had been accomplished at Christ’s Hospital before 
Jie was fifteen. l>ut there are men who are born vdtli 
this line quality — edneazione, as the Italians say — an 
accomplished mind, as our grandfathers called it — what- 
ever their external means of training may be. 

Nothing beyond this liappened to Lamb in his ha2)py- 
nielancholy life. Ho retired from his office after more*, 
than thirty years’ service, on a j)ension, and thought him- 
self blessed ; but afterwards wearied, fis so many men do, 
for the wholesome liarsh routine wliich had given a back- 
bone to his life. And all through this long course of 
years the vicissitudes of his domestic existence continued 
the same. Periodically Mary “ fell ill.” That “ Mary 
sends her love from homef that Mary is well,” is the 
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key-note of Ids letters, put at the very beginning befere 
any usual superscrii)tioii. And when she felt the tit 
coming on, the two took their way from the recesses of 
tlie Temple out to the sulmrhs, in which lier place of con- 
finement was, he going with her to the dreadful door, she 
voluntarily putting herself into the prison. All this is 
so well known, that it seems a useless repetition to tell 
it here. JVhiry and he together, moved by a desire on 
her part to aid in the exjienses of the little household, 
composed the Talcs from Shahspcare, which have always 
kept th(iir po];)ularity ; and Mary alone was the author of 
Mrs, Leicester s School, "Jims, even literature was in com- 
mon between them. But IMary had no hand, exce])t as 
one of the subjiicts, in Elia. There she sits, Bridget Elia, 
by the fireside for ever, with that tender observer by her. 

for one,^’ he says, “find in myself no sort of disposi- 
tion to go out upon the mountains, like the rash king’s 
offsprhig, to bewail my celibacy.” 'The scene is softly 
silent: the low room hung round with dark Hogarth 
prints, far too harsh and ])ungcnt for such a kind interior ; 
the fire flickering between them ; he “ lainging ovcir, for 
the thousandth time, some passage in old Burton, or one 
of his strange contemporaries;” and she, on the other 
side, in quicker flow of interest, “ abstracted in some 
modern tale or adventure, whereof our common reading- 
table is daily fed with assiduously fresh supidies.” The 
books tlait supplied this table in a constantly renewed 
stream — with old Burton slowly mused over in the other 
arm-chair, outlasting nearly a hundred — would bo per- 
ha}/S Mrs. Badclilfe’s mysterious romances, or the gloomy 
pages of Caleb Williams, fjush from the press, or the 
Simple Story — books which we only come upon in obscure 
corners now, even of that "gentleman’s library,” which 
would not be complete without them. " Narrative teases 
me,” he says, for to his eccentric humorous genius con- 
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timiity is a trouble, and he loves to pause at any moment 
and follow out quaint associations and far-reaching links 
of fancy; but “she must liave a story — well, ill, or 
indifreroiitly told, so th(?re be life stirring in it, and plenty 
of good or evil accidents.” It has been her lot to have 
had for her associates and mine free-thinkers, leiuhjrs, and 
(lis('iples of novel philosophies and systems ; but she 
neither wrangles with nor accepts their opinions. That 
which was good and veJierable to her when a child rcitains 
its authority over her mind still. She never juggles or 
]days tiicks with her understanding. We eiro both of us 
inclined to be a little too X)ositive, and I have observed 
the result of our disputes to be uniformly this — that in 
matters of fact, dates, and circumstances, it turns out 
tliat I was in the right, and my cousin in the wrong. 
]>ut when we have differed on moral points, upon some- 
thing pr()])er to be done or let alone, whatever heat of 
o]»position or steadiness of convictio]i T sot out with, 1 
am sure always in tlie long run to be brought over to her 
way of thinking.” Hut she has an awkward trick of 
I'eading in company, ho adds, that his j)icture may not be 
witlioiit a tiny sliadow ; sometimes she will answer an 
irrelevant yes or no to a question ; jierhaps when she is 
in full tide of a story, Avill not ])anse to listen to some 
stammering witty comment, some quaint train of thought 
leading off from these old fields of letters through which 
he is meandering to lands unknown. One can see how 
this happens — not often, for her sympathy with him 
is boundless : but now and then, when perhaps Miss 
Milner^s story is coming to a crisis, or Caleb about to 
denounce his persecutor. Where did they get this innate 
umpiestionahle refinement that goes against every tra- 
dition ? Here is how Mary Lamb, or Bridgcit Elia, came 
by it. “ She was tumbled early, by accident or design, 
into a spacious closet of good old English reading (no 
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doubt in the great country house, where the grandmothei 
was the housekeeper, and where, in all probability, none 
of the young ladies of the family were half so ibrtunate) 
without much selection or prohibition, and browsed at 
will upon that fair and wholesome pasturage. Had I 
twenty girls (cries Mary’s brother) they should be brought 
up exactly in this fashion. I know not whether their 
chance in wedlock might not be diminished by it ; but 
I can answer for it that it makes (if the worst comes to 
the worst) most incomparable old maids.” 

Thus they lived together, and kept each other hap])y 
— between the acts, as Lamb says. The acts were those 
terrible intervals when she was away in the asylum and 
he alone. While they lived in the Temple, the best and 
happiest part of their lives, the brother and sister held 
little weekly assemblies, which Tallburd, their biographer 
compares to the more splendid gatherings in Holland 
House. In the one, everything that was noble and im- 
posing, almost royal — stately hospitality, guests honoured 
and proud to find themselves there; in the other, the 
homeliest friendly meeting, the fire playing cheerfully, 
lighting up the low dark walls ; the whist-tables set out ; 
the substantial, plain supper in the corner ; “ Lamb him- 
self, yet unrelaxed by the glass, sitting with a sort of 
Quaker primness at the whist-table, the gentleness of his 
melancholy smile half lost in his iiiteiitiiess in the game.” 
But when the moderate play was over, and the supper 
discussed, and the hot water and its accompaniments ” 
produced, the conversation became more animated. 
“ Hazlitt, catching the influence of the spirit from which 
lie had just begun to abstain, utters some fine criticism 
with struggling emphasis. Lamb stammers out puns, 
suggestive of wisdom, for happy Barron Field to admi,re 
and echo; the various driblets of talk combine into a 
stream, while Miss Lamb moves gently about to see that 
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each modest stranger is duly served, turning now and 
then an anxious, loving eye on Charles, wliicli is softened 
into a lialf-humorous expression of resignation to inevit- 
able fate when he mixes his second tumbler.” Sometimes 
Wordsworth would appear at rare intervals, and to hear 
liim recite the noblest passages of his own ])oetry, and 
discuss its theories and power, drew the little com])any 
together in rapt attention; while still more when Colcuidgii 
cairio, every oth(U' (piestion v/as laid aside, argument and 
humorous criticism were hushed;” and if a card-table had 
been fille<l, or a dispute begun before lie was excited to 
continuous speecdi, his gentle voice, undulating in music, 
soon 

“ SiLsperided wliist, and took with ravishment 
The tlirongiiig audience.” 

There were other meetings too in which Elia wiis a 
conspicuous figure. Among them certain periodical assem- 
blages at the Courier office, where, as we are told by a 
witness quoted by De Quincey, “ Lamb said little except 
when an opening arose for a pun. And liow effectual 
tliat sort of small shot was from him 1 iicied not say to 
anybody who remembers his infirmity of stammering, and 
his dexterous management of it for purposes of light and 
shade, lie was often able to train the roll of stammers 
into settling upon the words immediately preceding the 
effective one, by which means the keynote of the jest, or 
sarcasm, benefiting by the sudden liberation of his em- 
bargoed voice, was delivered with the forcje of a pistol 
shot. That stammer was worth an annuity to him, as an 
ally of his wit.” Many people will remember the same 
skill, used not as an ally of wit indeed, which he scarcely 
possessed, but as a picturesque peculiarity, enhancing the 
power of his rolling sentences, in the late Charles Kingsley. 
But Lamb's habitual talk consisted of those random shots 
of ployful wit, odd suggestive outbursts, in which there 
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was often something much deeper tlian met the eye. 

The mercnrialities of Lamb were infinite,” says l)e 
Quincey, “ and always uttered in a spirit of al)soliite 
recklessness for the quality or the prosperity of the sally, 
rt seemed to liberate his spirit from some burthen of 
blackest melaiichoty which 0 ])})ressed it when he had 
thrown off a jest.” But the intellectual talk whi(.*h 
young De Quincey hoped for when he dined alone with 
the brother and sister, and was left with his host after 
dinner, did not come, and the disa])poiiitjnent gives 
occasion for a pretty bit of desciription, wliich brings 
before us, in an affecting and attractive picture, tlu; 
worn and pensive aspect of “the man of mirth:” — 

“ Over Lain!) at this period of his life IIkto ])Jissed rej^oilarly, 
after taking wine, a brief eclipse of sleep. It descended nj)on him 
as softly as a shadmv. In a gross person, laden with siijKa/liions 
llesh and sleejdng heavily, this would have been disagre(‘abh‘, ; but 
in Lamb, thin even to meagre ness, spare and wiry as an Arab of 
the desert, or as Thomas Aipiinas wasted by scholastic vigils, the 
affection of sleep seemed ratlier a network of aiirial gossamer than 
of earthly cobwel), more like a golden haze falling upon him gently 
from the heavens than a cloud exhaling ii2)warfls from tlui flesh. 
Motionless in his chair as a bust, breathing so gently as searce to 
seem alive, he presented the image oV repose midway between life 
and death, like the re2)Ose of sculpture ; and to one who knew his 
Instory, a rexxjse alTectingly contrn.sting witli the calamities and 
internal stf)rnis of his life. I have heard more persons tlian I can 
now distinctly recall, observe of Lamb while slee])ing that his 
coniitenance in that state assumed an expression almost seraj)hic, 
from its intellectual beauty of outline, its childlike simplicity, ami 
its benignity.” 

The soft exhaustion of tin’s skcitcli liushes and softens 
the conclusion of the story. Lamb di(jd ten years before 
liis sister. The concluding chapters of his life are 
deeply sad, as the last chapter almost invariably is — 
more sad by far in the dejection of failing stre7Jgth and 
ending hope than the harder struggle of mid life, with its 
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keener pangs but counterbalancing enjoyments. Their 
suburban lodgings were not so cheerful or so congenial 
as the little chambers on the top story, in the beloved 
regions of the Temple. During the last year of his life, 
Lamb, unable to bear the constant separations, went to 
live with the people who took charge of his sister in Jicn* 
moments of illness, and so was able to remain with her 
even during that trial. lie describes this pathetically 
in a letter to a friend : — 

“I bear niy privations very well. I am not in the depths of 
desolation as heretofore. It is no new thing for ino to be left to 
my sister. When she is not violent, her rambling chat is better to 
me than the sense and vanity of this world. Her heart is obscured, 
not \)uried ; it \)reaks out occasionally ; and one can disccin a strong 
mind struggling with the billows that have gone over it. 1 could 
be nowhere happier than under the same roof with her. Her 
memory is unnaturally strong; and from ages past, if so we may 
call the earliest records of our poor life, she fetches thousands of 
nainos and things that never wouhl have dawned on me again, and 
thousands from the ten years she lived before me. For twelve hours 
incessantly she will pour out, without intermission, all her past life, 
forgetting nothing, pouring out name after name as in a dream. 
8ensc and nons(jiise, truths and errors huddled togetlier, a medley 
between inspiration and possession. What things we are ! I know 
you will bear with me talking of these things, it seems to ease me, 
fur 1 have nobody to tell these things to now.” 

He died the same year (1834), when iioor Mary was 
in one of her aberrations, happily for her. Wlicn she 
came to herself her constant evening pilgrimage was to 
his grave, till friends persuaded her to remove from the 
sad vicinity. She was, indeed, no longer able to care for 
herself, but lingered on, oftenor mad than sane, till 1847, 
when she died a very old w'oman, and was deliv(3red from 
all her troubles. 

Shortly before his death Lamb had borrowed of Mr 
Cary, Pliillips’s Theatrum Poctaruni Anglicanorum, which, 
when returned by Mr. Moxon after the event, wjis found 
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with the leaf folded down at the account of Sir Philip 
Sydney. Its receipt was acknowledged by the following 
lines : — 

" So should it be, my gentle friend ; 

Tliy leaf last closed at Sydney’s end. 

Thou too, like Sydney, wouldst have given 
The water, thirsting and near heaven ; 

Nay were it wine filled to the brim, 

Thou hadst look’d hard, but given, like him. 

“ And art thou mingled then among 
Those famous sons of ancient song ? 

And do they gather round, and praise 
Thy relish of their nobler lays ? 

Waxing in mirth to hear thee tell 

With what strange mortals thou didst dwell ; 

At thy quaint sallies more delighted, 

Than any’s long among them lighted ! 

“ ’Tis done ; and thou hast joined a crew, 

To whom thy soul was justly due ; 

And yet I think, where’er thou be, 

Tlioy’ll scarcely love thee more than we.” 

This llower thrown upon Lamb’s grave was from the 
hand of the first translator of Dante, a gentle soul not 
uncongenial with his own. 

Before we leave the elder group of poets who formed 
the age, and to whose society Lamb’s figure and name 
belong of right, though his poetic rank is low, we must 
take a step forward in chronology to include the strange 
little wanderer in “ a world not realised,” from whom we 
have repeatedly quoted — the delicate mind and warped 
nature, always wild, insubordinate, and deficient of all 
rule, yet exquisite in expression and fine in thought, ol 
Thomas De Qiiincey. He who hung about the poets and 
their recollections all his life is likewise mingled in the web 
of their existence with almost inextricable closeness, and 
it would he unkind, even if it were not useless, to attempt 
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to untwine him from the connection in whicli liis best years 
and best feelings were engaged. When lie left the Lakes 
and tlieir associations he bent his steps northward to 
associate liiiiiself with one of tlie groiijis we have shortly 
to discuss, so that still liis place is here though he stands 
lower ill Time. He was the son of a Manchestcjr iikt- 
chaiit, born in a wealthy house, and with a fortune 
sufliehuit to keep him at least from being prematurely 
involved in the struggle for existence; but, wilful and 
fantastical lieing as lie always was, lie broke away from 
tlie restraining care of his guardians while he was still 
very young, and plunged, a strange philosopliieal musing 
little vagrant, still a boy in years, and not more than a 
child in appearance, into want and misiny, and the 
London streets, opening up a curious dreamy vista into 
dismal regions such as are seldom made plain to other 
(iyes than those of their unfortumite denizens. After tliis 
lie went to Oxford, with a truce ]iatched up between him 
and those who had authority over him, and stayed long 
enough to go through some part of his examinations for 
his degree, with credit; but driven aside by some oifence, 
or blown away by some caprice, left the place before his 
“ schools ” were over, and, like so many of his greater 
contemporaries, never took his degree. This was tlie 
more unfortunate that he too was a scholar by nature, 
with the strongest receptive powers, and ought to have 
been, but for that wayward mood in him, the ornament 
of a college. But the Univiu*sities in those days evi- 
dently had no power of attracting to them the first 
intelligences of the time. 

While he was at Oxford he came under the influence 
of the Lyrical Ballads, and was mo^'ed with all the 
enthusiasm of a convert in the midst of opposition, for 
the new poetry, and the great new gods of it, whom most 
men blasphemed. His first connection with them was 
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by means of correspondence Avitli Wordsworth, wlio 
replied kindly to his youthful effusion of faith and wor- 
ship ; and De Quincey, it is said, travelled all the way to 
the Lake Country to make the poet’s acquaintance ; but, 
seized with sudden timidity, returned without daring to 
show himself. A few years later, being in the neighbour- 
hood of Jh'istol, he went to Nether Stowey on a pilgiim- 
age to see Coleridge, who had removed from that place 
long l)efore, but was, as it chanced, not far off on a visit. 
l)e (Juiiicey, in the extremity of his devotion, followed 
him. '' In riding down the main street of Ihidgewater I 
noticed a g iteway corresponding to the description given 
me. Under this was standing and gazing about him a 
man,” the very '' noticeable man, with large gray eyes,” 
of wliom ho was in search. It was nothing out of the 
way t(; Coleridge that men should come riding out of thci 
unknown in search of him, to hear him talk, and draw a 
little to refresh their souls out of his uiiIalIioi» de 
wealth and life ; and he received the pilgrim after the 
confusion of the first moment with generous hospitality. 
It is characteristic of Do Quincey that ho cannot give his 
account of this first meeting, wliich is delightful, without 
introducing a lady whose face showijd >some prettiness 
of rather a commonplace order,” and plunging into those 
secrets of domestic life with which the reader has no 
concern, he they true or false. This is his weakness 
throughout. Ilis account of the great poets with whom 
he was permiLted to live, often bcautilully told in choice 
English and with graphic grace, is spoiled to the reader 
by disagreeable investigations below the surface of family 
life, and repetition of confidences which, if made to him 
at all, were certainly not made to be brought forth u])oii 
the house-tops. This early beginning of his intercourse 
with Coleridge had, however, a distinct memorial enough. 
Alter the delights of the first visit, in which, as soon as 
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they liad gone through the first preliminaries of acquaint- 
ance, '' Coleridge, like some great river, the Orellana or 
St. Lawrence, that having been checked and fretted by 
rocks or thwarting islands, suddenly recovers its volume 
of waters and its mighty music — swept at once, as if 
returning to his natural business, into a continuous 
strain of eloquent dissertation, certainly the most novel, 
the most finely illustrated, and traversing the most 
spacious fields of thought by transitions the most just 
and logical it was possible to conceive.” De Quincey 
returned to Bristol, and there made acquaintance with 
tlic kind Cottle, the bookseller, from whom he inquired 
into tlie circumstances of the poet who had so dazzled 
and entranced liim, with the desire of making some 
offoring tliat iniglit be of service. The result was that 
Coleridge accepted a gift of three hundred pounds Ircun 
the young enthusiast, who had but lately come into pos- 
session of liis fortune, and was full of natural enthusiasm 
and generosity. It is the drawback of all such genero- 
sities that it is diflicult to shut out of our mind an 
uncomfortable feeling in respect to the recipient of the 
gift; a feeling which in this case he himself, it is 
evident, sliared most deeply, as may bo seen from the 
agitated letter to Cottle, in which he accepts it, necessity 
and gratitude struggling with the pangs of woumled 
pride and conscious failure. It was supposed by the 
young man that Coleridge was unaware wlio his bene- 
factor was ; but he did know it, sooner or later. 

Shortly after this the young worshipper of genius (he 
was twenty-two, and the poets were from ten to fifteen 
years his seniors) acconqianied Mrs. Coleridge to tlic 
north. She was going with lier cliildrcn back to Kes- 
wick, where she had some years before received the 
Southey family, and where they were now awaiting her. 
It was a great chance for the shy little student : for Mrs. 
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Coleridge was to visit the Wordswortlis on tlie way, and 
this opened to him at once, on the footing of intimacy, 
the other two poetic honseholds, in which, for the time, 
all the fortnne of j)octry seemed enclosed. He shared 
a post-cliaise for tlie long journey witli that poor lady, 
once the pensive Sara of Coleridge’s tender fancy, but 
whose commonplace prettiness and ordinariness little Do 
Qnincey now felt himself free to remark U])on. It is 
easy to understand how the young man’s heart must 
liave beat when lie came in sight of the white roadside 
cottage, wliicli lie had seen a year before from the other 
side of the lake will tout daring to approacli nearer. 
Kow, with little Hartley, strange poet-child, not the least 
remarkable of the party, running bidbre him, and all the 
circumstances of an exjieeted and welcome arrival, h(j w'as 
brouglit to tJiese genial gates. Tlie minute description 
he gives of the house and its inmates is very pleasant. 
Evidently Wordsworth and all his belongings were 
sacred to the oliscrver than Coleridge, whose brotherhood 
of pain and weakness seems to have mingled in the 
mind of the man, who vras liercaftcT to he known as tlui 
Opium Eater, something of contemiit rather than of 
fellow-feeling. Eellectcd Irom ijis higlicr revc'rence for 
Wordsworth was a respect for everyljody at Grasiinu’c — 
the poet’s wife, who could say nothing but ‘‘(«od bless 
you,” as well as the inspired Dorothy, she who was tlui 
fonntainliead of iim'st iiiiluenco, the more spiriiunl ]>art 
of the genius wJiicli filled tlie house. Afb*r a few (la,ys 
ill L’:is idyllic house of 2:)ovcrty (or, at least, the most 
restricted living) a,nd poetry, JJ(3 Qnincey set out in 
Wordsworth’s close companionship for Keswick. Tart of 
the way tlujy walked togeihijr like ohl and familiar 
friends; and V»"or(lsvvortli, with that confidence and 
luad'iioss to cornmimicate wliicJi was clinra(jt(u*istic of the 
hrtJtherhood, read tlin " White .Doc of Eylstone ” to his 
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new friend on one of their halts. The next evening the 
I^edestrians arrived at the other house, where, as the 
sounds of an arrival made themselves heard, “ Mr. Cole- 
ridge and a gentleman of very striking appearance” cam (3 
to the door to welcome them. Tin’s was Soutliey. Tlius 
tli(j journey was like an ideal progress ; the very names 
of the three families, the magical lands(*a])es round them, 
tlie talk of po(3ras written and unwritten, of philosopliies 
musical as Apollons lute, Idled the air with strange 
enchantment — ^in the midst of which stands the small 
eccentric figure of the new-comer, like an eldritcdi grown- 
up child, with wonderful ideas gleaming out in his talk, 
and a great awe and admiration in his mind — yet with 
no true faculty of worship in him, but much of the 
timiper of the valet to whom liis master is no hero. 

T)c Quincey settled at Grasmere in the white roadside 
cottage which Wordsworth had once occupied, a short 
time after this introduction to the gods of the region ; 
an<l lived there for eleven years, during which time many 
things ha])pened to him. His picture of the pleasant 
country life, so fresh and simple, is our best way of 
knowing wliat these great brethren were about iii this 
mid period of their career. If the little subacid tone in 
l)e Quinccy’s descriptions — a sort of amiable s])ite, and 
desire to show the reader that the gods bo but num after 
all, and that he himself saw through them — is un]>leasant 
to some readers, it will perha])s increase the interest of 
others, to whom, without a little dejireeiation, no picture 
looks true. It is in his favour that Wordsworth’s chil- 
dren grew very fond of De (Juincev ; he was a some- 
thing between tlu’inselves and the legitimate ehhu’s, the 
grown-up people to whom the little man could scarcely 
be imagined to bedong. Some? way oil, even farther than 
a. country neighbour is permitted to be, was Cliarleg 
Lloyd^ who has been refeiTcd to in a. pre^ ions eliapter, 
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the young friend ” who " proposed to domesticate ” him- 
self with Coleridge in the early days of Nether Stowey, a 
feeble brother, subject to melancholy delusions, and with 
a dark vein of religious despair running through his 
gentle life, but of refined mind, and even mild poetic 
faculty, enough, according to the kind estimate of tlie 
poets, to give liim some slight footing among them in 
addition to the claims of friendship. They were all very 
kind in their estimation of the poetical satellites wlio 
circulated about th(;m, conscientiously criticising their 
gentle sonnets, and applauding the little verses which the 
rest of us, on our low level, are apt to be imp.atient of. 
Lloyd had circulated about among tliem during their 
earlier days, going from Coleridge to Southey, and thence 
to Lamb, somewliat endangering, for the moment, their 
cordial iellowship ; for nobody likes to bo deserted by 
the friend who is domesticated with him, for the s.ake 
of another IVieiid, however dear. All those little (’n. ■ 
culti(js, however, were over before now, and Lloyd had 
settled among them as a neighbour, taking, by reason of 
his ample means, a prominent part in tlie little society 
Ue Qnincey speaks of the ^‘judicious assortment of dinner 
parties,” and the ''gahjty of soiri^es (lanmntcs^' at this 
friendly house. It wtis there he saw for the first time a 
man as unlike himself as it is possible to imagine — oiu; 
who had been a limn of the Oxford world, while the 
(j[uaint little undergraduate of Worcester buried himself 
in his rooms, or v'andered by night in out-of-the-way 
haunt's apart from the cheerful current of the geneial 
life. It was only now, from a corner of the dancing- 
room at Low Lrathay, that lie saw his contemporary, tlu' 
boast of Magdalen, the liero of a thousand adventnr(?s. 
fJolm Wilson of Llleray, the hap])y, young, triumjihant 
athhiie, wliose life had as yet been signalised by no great 
intellectual effort. Shortly after they met at Words* 
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worth’s, and were then introduced to each other. They 
became friends at once, and remained so as long as they 
lived, in the strangest union. During the early years of 
their friendship they wandered together over the hills 
and dales, as oddly consorted a couple as it is possible to 
imagine, Wilson with a largeness about him wliicli was 
not all size, an expansion and bigness of soul as well Jis 
body, a dauntless athleticism of the mind as well as of 
the thews and sinews, joyous, fearless, all-adventuring; 
and by his side the odd, sensitive, abstract little man, 
light and shivery as a bird u])on the bough, full of dreams 
and visions, a being with as little llesh and blood as pos- 
sible — sufficient and no more to hf)use his soul in. It 
is pleasant to realise them as they went along in pro- 
, longed and endless talk, such as they both loved, with 
enthusiasms which were the same yet so diUerent, and 
minds occu])ied on siniilar matters, though from points of 
view so unlike. 

Nothing could be more strange and unlike other 
people, indeed, than the little dreamer in the Grasmere 
cottage. He had been an opium eater, or rather drinker, 
his decanter of laudanum holding the place of wholesome 
wine on his table for some time, and under that inlluence 
was '^ubject to the most lovely and terrible visions, the one 
countcx lancing the other. Amid the roses that covered 
his walls outsid(i, and the books which crowded them 
within, he sat and mused, and dreamed, his imagination 
wandering in the most curious byways. At night he 
sallied forth upon long silent walks. “What I liked in 
these solitary rambles,” he says, “ was to trace the course 
of the evening through its household hieroglyphics Ironi 
the windows which 1 passed, or saw ; to see the blazing 
fire shining through the windows of the houses, lurking 
in nooks far apart from neighbours ; sometimes in soli- 
tudes that seemed abandoned to the owl to catch the 
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sounds of household mirth ; then some miles further to 
perceive the time of going to bed ; then the gradual 
sinking to silence of the house ; then the drowsy reign 
of tlie cricket; at intervals to hear church clocks, or a 
little solitary chapel bell, under the brow of mighty hills, 
proclaiming the hours of the night, and Hinging out their 
sudden knells over the graves where ' the rude forefathers 
of the hamlet sleep.’” This fresh glimpse of the dim 
and narrow valleys, with the twinkles of light here and 
tlifue, the veil of night over tliein, the stars twinkling 
on the hill -tops, the distant clocks striking out of the 
gloom, the sleeping houses by which the night-wanderer 
strayed, is wonderfully perfect in its kind. He loved 
nnturc, and had aii eye to see her meanings, without any 
of the (Irawbaciks which interfered with his appreciation 
of men. Ihit when sickness and sorrow came among 
the (.‘hildron of tlio Wordsworth family, the grief of tlieir 
strange little neighbour was heartrending. They we., 
more afraid of breaking to him the news of a child’s 
death tliaii to the father. He sperdvs of ‘‘ the fierce 
convulsion of grief ” which “ mastered his faculties ” on 
the occasion of the little Catherijie’s death — witli a voice 
which, years after, is still hysterical with the unwonted 
passion — after spending the night n])on her grave, “in 
an intensity of sick frantic yearning after the darling of 
my heart;” and when another child died, Wordsworth 
himself communicated the news “most tenderly and 
lovingly, with lieavy soriow for you, my dear friend,” as 
if the stranger had been more to the infant than himself. 

WIiclluT tlie slate of nervous excitement in wliich his 
opium kept him bad anything to do with this excessive 
teudcir-ljeartcdness, it seenns uncliaritahle to inquire; but 
Ixifore J)(i Qiiiiicjey left liis Grasmere cottage, tlje agonies 
of udnd to wliicli Ids indulgence in opium ex])Osed him 
liad become almost insupy)ortable. lie, had married in 
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the meantime the diiughter of a dalesman — a woman as 
tender; jiatient, and all-enduring as any who ever stood 
between a drunkard and his late. And how much is 
that to say ! He never failed in loving appreciation of 
her, though he filled lier life with troubles. Hut the 
strange nature, full of vagaries, and unaffected by any 
sense of duty, wliich De Quincey had from his. cradle, 
and the growth of self-indulgence and opium, made an 
end before long of fortune, such as it was. All unfitted 
for the struggles of the world, and to work for his daily 
subsistence, he had to do so tant Iden qiie mal, going ofl 
on forlorn ex])cditions to London to seek work, and 
making equally perilous attempts in Westmoreland to set 
up neAvs])apers and organise literary undertakings. In 
the same way, and witli the same futile end, as lias been 
rexjorded, Coleridge, some time beibre, had begun the 
])ublicatioii of the Friend, which had a brief existence of 
some eight-and-twenty numbers, a contused subscription 
list, and a range of subjects far too serious and ])rofoiind 
to attract ordinary reaches. Do Quinoey's ideas soared 
no liiglier than a Wesimorehmd. Gnzciie, but he hoped to 
'Mloat” this triuinpliantly in all tlic learned circles of the 
land by ineans of the exertions of bis friends. All this, 
liowcner, was failure unmitigated ; and troubles grew, 
and with them that dark assistant out of the pains of 
the moment, and creator of new trouldes, the over-ready 
drug, tlie "doses of oblivion.” It is very strange that 
inde[)endently, not influencing each other, two ]iien in 
the same small circle, Coleridge and l)e Quincey, shoidd 
botli have been the victims of this living di'ath. 

The Confessions of an Oinvm Fa lev, which were ]uib- 
lished in tlie London Majjazinc in 1821, is the most 
im])ortaiit of Do Quincoy’s works. His discpiisitions on 
the ])oets will always be interesting to the students of the 
l)eriod, and of tliat great ]>rotli(‘rhood — but they are 
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injured by many traces of that familiarity which breeds 
contempt. ■ We want, indeed, to know the truth* about 
the greatest representatives of the age, but not to have a 
piece of adverse gossip, or the repetition of an ill-advised 
confidence. De Quincey’s descrii^tions and bursts of 
poetic musing are often brilliant, exquisite in form and 
language. Nobody puts better on his canvas an aspect 
of nature, or gives us in more detailed and faitliful circum- 
stance the surroundings of a human scene, lie is not so 
liappy with men, because, for one thing, of liis liabit of 
detract ation, which forbade him from seeing into what 
Wordsworth prosaically calls “ the very heart of the 
machine and finally, perhaps, from his own eccentricities 
and out-of-the-way thoughts. lie wrote many volumes 
of essays, and criti(jisms of various kinds, and his best 
work has found a place among English classics. The 
delicate wit and irony of the essay upon “ Murder as one 
of the Fine Arts has moved many a reader to such a 
laugh, tempered with a thrill of visionary excilemeut 
and horror, as is rare among the laughters of literature. 
It is an undue honour to this curious little monster in 
literature to place him by the side of Lamb ; but the 
connection of both with the greater group of poets supplies 
an arbitrary link of association. 

Charles Lamb, horn ITVS : died 1831. 

Published Poems with Colorid^^e, 1707. 

Plank Verses (with Charles Lloyd), 1798. 

John AVoodvil, 1801. 

Tales from Shakspeare (with Maiy Lainh), 1807. 

Specimens of En.^llsli Dramatic Poetry, 1808. 

Poetry for Children, 1809. 

Essays of Elia, 1822. 

(Originally published in Lorulon Magazine . ) 

Album Verses, 1830. 
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Thomas De Qutncey, bom ITSS ; died 1859. 

Published Confessions of an English Opium Eater, 1822. 
(Originally published in London Magazine), 

Essays under various titles. 

Ess(*.Tiisiii, The Ca)sars, etc. 

Autobiography, Recollections of Lake Poets, etc. 
Suspiria de Profundis. 

(Originally xjublished in various periodicals ; reissued in 
coinpleto and revised edition. 1862.) 
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CHAPTER IT. 

THE ClllTICS, 

Tiite art of criticism can never be a heroic art. Of its 
natiu’e and essmice it is secondary, since until lliere is a 
literature to be jiuh^ed, no Iriluimil of judgnioiit can be 
formed. It is at best but tlie afUu’inatli of ov(‘ry intel- 
lectual liarvest, and it is often the vmy last and leeblest 
growth of ail exhausted soil. But tlie more literature 
grows, and the more widely education is dilliised, the 
inoiYi this secondcuy art will spread and llourish. It is 
not possil)le, when the world of readers is extended to 
the very limits of spiuie, that they cam all, or even a tithe 
of them, judge for tlimnselves ; it is not possible even 
that they should know the mere names of the books 
which are hurrying from all the printing-presses with a 
view to tiieir (’dilicatioii ; and thus the race of iniddle- 
inen liecoine indispensable in letters, as in so many other 
s]>lieves. it lias come in our own days to unparalleled 
iinjiortance, and is almost worthy to be counted as one 
of ilie learned professions — at least, if not one of the 
Icaimed professions, as a practical byway in whicli a large 
number of intelligences nominally belonging to these, get 
bread and get importance. It is a dangerous art — 
dangerous to the public, who are often badly guided, 
though the perils in this respect are largely modified hy 
a native instinct, which keeps the mass tolerably right 
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whatever advice may be lavislied on it; dangerous to 
autliors, who are often injured and irritated, and some- 
times embittered beyond redemption, by assaults made in 
])ure gaidtd de co&ur; and, above all, dangerous to the 
(iritics tliemselves, wlio can hardly fail, in the long run, 
to feel tliemselves as superior in reality to the writers 
they discuss as tlicy seem at the moment of discussion 
by means of the artificial platform to wliich their judge- 
ship raises them. As the oflice is voluntary, and as it is 
most freipiently anonymous, it is a most fruitful sourcij 
of literary impiirtineuce and flippancy, and very destructive 
to every natural sentiment of riispect and veiuiration. 
When a young man, fresh from college, with no particular 
(pialification but the gift of writing tolerable prose, finds 
liimself set up on a veiled and visionary throne, from 
which he can throw forth his tliiiiidorbolts on the loftiest 
head, with the certainty of ])roducing more amusement 
the more daring his strictures and the sharper his hits 
may be, he would be more than mortal if he did not yield 
to the temptation. Therefore, in all ages critics have 
been the natural enemies, the disgust, or the terror of 
authors : and in proportion as they have been wittily 
insolent and cleverly unjust, have they been relished by 
the keen appetite of the puldic and encouraged by the 
crowd. There are few tbiugs so amusing as to read a 
really slashing article/' — except perhaps to write it. Tt 
is infinitely ejisier and gayer work than a woll-weiglied 
and serious criticism, and will always he more ])o|)ular. 
The lively and bi-illiant examples of the art whicli dwidl 
in the mind of the reader are invariably of this eJass. If 
we remember with horror the article that was said (but 
with very partial truth) to have killed poor Keats, we 
prepare ourselves for iileasure wlieii we sec Macaulay 
draw a hook towards him and whet Iho knife Avhicli is 
*'to cut it up.” In the present day of critical news- 
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papers, those which we know as ill-natured are always 
the most popular. It aflbrds opportunities for making 
fun of the finest genius to those who are acquainted with 
the way of it : and in no other way can a little faculty 
go so far. 

It is not our intention by these prefatory remarks to 
undervalue the wonderful new development of the art of 
criticism which took place in the beginning of the present 
century. We think, indeed, that, like so many other 
things, having been unduly celebrated to all the echoes 
as something more brilliant than was ever known before, 
it has fallen into somewhat unmerited shadow now. 
lliose wdio desire to know what criticism was before its 
time, may judge by such jnnductions as Gifford's Baviad 
and Mmmadj in wliicli, indeed, the authors criticised are 
of so small an order tliat it is scarcely necessary to name 
tliein in a history of literature, though they might afford 
an amusing chapter from tlieir very foolishness, did space 
jierrnit. The follies of Della Criisca, tlio Laura ILitildas, 
the Julias, the Edwins and Annas, were all swept away, 
it is said, by Gifford’s sharp birch broom : but the 
delicacies of style with which the critic treated his subject 
are remarkable, to say the least. “ Most of these fashion- 
able writers were connected with the public prints,” lie 
says of one group of harmless rhymesters ; Della Crusca 
was a worthy coadjutor of the mad and malignant idiot 
who conducted the World; Edwin and Anna Matilda 
were favoured contributors to several ; and Laura Maria, 
from the sums squandered on puffs, could command a 
corner in all. Tliis wretched woman, indeed, in the wane 
of her beauty, fell into merited poverty, exchanged poetry 
for politics, and wrote abusive trash against the Govern- 
ment, at the rate of two guineas a week, for the Morning 
PosV* This was the style Which the literary critic used 
in these days ; and when we add that the “ wretched 
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womjiii ” tliiis described had sinned no furtlier against 
literature than by sending foolish versos to a ne\vspax)er, 
the reader will be doubly impressed by tlie value of this 
critic’s corrections. Southey and Coleridge were then 
su[)porting their young households by the two guineas 
weiikly, which each of them earned by verses in the 
Morn, lag Fost or Chronicle, and there was nothing either 
undigniiied or unusual in this mode of publication. But 
Coleridge and Southey were higher game, ond Gifford 
does not seem to have touched them with his rude hand, 
lie was one of tliose writers whom, having no otluir dis- 
tinction, and no s])ecial place in literature, we can call 
only literary men. He has a kind of mild poetical 
stnnding on the score of* some " copies of verses,” one of 
which — 1 wish I were where Anna lies ” — is very little 
superior to the productions ho demolished so ruthlessly, 
and has the additional disadvantage of recalling to us, 
end risking a comparison with, one of the most touching 
of primitive ballads, the heartrending history of Helen 
of ICirkconnel,^ well knowui to all lovers of song. But 
(except by these verses, Gifford’s sole claim to recollection 
is his critical work, and his position as the editor of the 
Anii-Jacobin and the first series of the Quarterly, in which 
last oflice this bitter scribbler " put pei)per into the quill ” 
with which Mr. Wilson Croker (upon whom Macaulay 
afterwards executed poetic justice) did all he could to 

‘ It is not a bad lesson in literary taste to eomi»are tlic awful critic’s 
corses with those of the national poet 

r wish T were where Helen lies, ! I wisli I were whore Anna lies, 

Night and day on mo she cries ; j For I am sick of lingering lu 
Oh tliat I were wliere Helen lies, And cv(‘ry lionr Alfcctioii erics. 

On fair Kirkconnel lee. (3o and i>arlakc Ijerlinmble bier. 

O Helen ! fair beyond compare ! I wish I could ; for when she dicU 
I’ll mak' a garland o’ thy hair, I lost my all, and lift) lias proved 

Shall twine my heart for overmuir j Since that snd lioiir a dreary void — 
Until the day I dee. A waste unlovely and unloved. 

VOL. II. 
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assassinate poor young Keats. Gifford had begun life 
very humbly, and his Anna was his housekeeper — an 
appropriate muse. 

It was, however, a much finer hand which wielded the 
scourge upon the larger names which in that day graced 
the Poets’ Corner of the Morning Post and Chronicle: and 
the chastisement thus inllicted has taken a permanent 
place in literature not accorded to the poetical trihes 
wJiieh called it forth. George Canning is one of tlio 
mos't brilliant names in modern English history. Ilis 
early life is more like that of one "of Lord P)eac<)ns field’s 
astonishing heroes than of any young aspirant in more 
veritable records. Born in misery, and brought u]3 for 
the first dozen years of his life in the shabby discomfort 
and almost destitution of a poor actor’s shifting and un- 
certain home, he was transported from that dismal life 
behind the scenes to the genial daylight of Eton and 
Oxfoi'd as by an enchanter’s wand. The transformation 
was no l(;ss striking that it was merely a transfer to the 
])()sition in which he was horn, for his father, George 
Canning, was the disinlierited eldest son of an Irish gentle- 
Jiiaii of property ; and poor Mrs. Eeddish, the actress, then 
married for the second time, had been one of the Ixdles 
of society, though now sunk so low. Canning’s brilliant 
abilities displayed thernselvijs at Eton in the little school 
journal, the Microcosm^ which has never in all the genera- 
tions of school “ Chronicles,” '' Ilamhlcrs,” etc., been ap- 
prcaclied again. And the young man did all that a young 
man onght to do at Oxford, attracted and was attracted 
by only such companions as were excellent and could 
help him on in the world, wliich, alas ! is by no means 
the invariable consequence of university life. When be 
came up to Lincoln’s Inn to study law, his career was, in 
some respects, exactly the same as that of the young 
Endyinion, the last hero of Lord Beaconsfield. Like him. 
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he attended the meetings of a debating society, and soon 
made himself a name in its discussions. But Canning 
was so far dilferent from Endymion that lie had to change 
]iis politics before lie got into the way of fortune. He 
liad been born and bred a Whig, and as a Whig liad been 
known at Oxford. It is reported by some that a visit 
from Godwin, asking him to put himself at the head of a 
revolutionary movement, was the touch which sent tbe 
(i.'iger young man to tlie otlier side ; and by others, tliat 
Pitt himself, liearing of liis groat qualities, took pains to 
have him brought witliin his own personal influence. A 
clover young man, or rather a young man of abilities so 
distinguished, was a prize for either party at a time whmi 
so mucli was going on, and when ])olitics ran so high, 

, Whether, as in the case of Endymion, the great ladies 
of society, with soft determination, pushed the young man 
on, Ave are not now in a position to tell ; but certain it is, 
that, entering Parliament in his twenty-fourth year, ho 
became an Under Secretary of State wlieu he was twenty- 
five. It was after lie had thus entered the magic emde 
of powm* that lie took his jdace in literature, in a waiy so 
easy, so mirthful and youthful, yet so cflective. Eraiice 
was in those days the prevailing thought in every man’s 
mind. The enthusiasm with wdiich tlui poetical youth of 
tlie time contemplated this great typical country, working 
out her tragical problem for the enlightenment of the ago, 
has been already referred to ; and there was a strong feel- 
ing of sympathy and interest in the wider circle of general 
society everywhere. But after tluj massacres of Septem- 
ber, and the setting up of the guillotine, this sentiment 
had undergone a great change ; and though there was 
an influential and able party which stood by what they 
believed to be the cause of freedom, even in spite of 
Napoleon’s first conquests, and wliicli strongly opposed 
and discountenanced the war into which England had 
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entered, yet the usual dogged patriotism and deterniiiia-* 
tion to bo on our own side impelled public opinion the 
other way. The young minister and recent convert to the 
dominant creed found a glorious opportunity of distinguisli- 
ing liimsclf and furnishing his party with that weapon of 
ridicule which is always so effective in political warfare, 
at the expense of the new poets, his contemporaries, wliose 
contributions to the Liberal newspapers, even when witli- 
out absolute political meaning, gave additiojial i)opularity 
and prestige to tliese journals. It is an easy, if by no 
means an elevated method of criticism, to connect the 
names of political sympathisers in any great inovernejit 
with the violent extremes into which it may run ; but it 
is little less than ludicrous now-a-days to sec the respect- 
able and virtuous Southey, whose pliase of Kadicjalism 
was so short-lived, and the dreamy and philosophical 
Coleridge, credited with a wish to bring in the Guillotine, 
to set the streets of London running with blood as the 
streets of Paris had been, and to aid in the dark designs 
of Buonaparte, as ho is always called, the Italian pronunci- 
ation of the young GeneraVs name not having yet given 
way to the French. It can scarcely be su])posed that 
Canning and his coll(?agues believed anything of the kind, 
but it furnished them with such an occasion at once for 
frolic and for partisan warfare that they would have been 
more than mortal had they foregone their advantage. 
Had there not been a Canning in the camp, with all the 
zeal of a recent convert, and a schoolboy love of fun to 
light up the crusade, the Anti-Jacohin would have shared 
the fate of other short-lived political satires. The 
forced fun of the prospectus was too heavy to attract tlie 
reader : — 

“ We have not arrived (to our shame, perhaps, we avow it) at 
that wild and unshackled freedom of thought which rejects all habit, 
all wisdom of former times, all restraint of ancient usage and of lociil 
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iittacliiiieiit, and wliidi judges upon eacli subject, wlicthe.r of politics 
or morals, as it arises, by lights entirely its own, williout referiiiice 
to recognised principle or established practice. We confess, whatevei 
disgrace may attend such a confession, that we have not so far got 
the better of the influence of long habits and early education, not so 
far imbibed that spirit of liberal indifference, of diffused and com- 
[)rehensive philanthropy, which distinguishes the Cixndid character 
of the present age, but that wc have our feelings, our preferences, 
our affections, attending on particular places, manners, and institu- 
tions, find even on particular portions of the human race. It nuiy 
be thought a narrow and illiberal distinction, but we avow ourselves 
to be ijariial to the country m which we live, notwithstanding the 
daily panegyrics which we read and hear of the superior virtues and 
endowments of her rival and hostile neighbours. We arc prejudiced 
in favour of her establishments, civil and religious, though without 
claiming for either that ideal perfection which modem philosophy 
professes to discover in the. more luminous subjects that ai’c arising 
on all sides of us. . . . If, as Philosojiher Monge avers in his elo- 
quent and instructive address to the Directory, ‘ The Government oj 
Kntfland and the French liepuhlic cannot exist iogctherj we do not 
hesitate in our choice, though well aware that in that choice we may 
he liable, in the opinion of many critics of the present day, to the 
im])iitation of a want of candour or of discernment. Admirers ot 
military heroism are dazzled by military successes, in common with 
other men. We are yet, even here, conscious of some qualification 
and distinction in our feelings. We acknowledge ourselves apt to 
look with more complacency on bravery or skill when displayed in 
the service of our country, than when we see them directed agfunst 
its interests or its safety ; and however equal the claims to admira- 
tion in either case may be, we feel our hearts grow warmer jit the 
recital of what has been acliievcd by Howk, by Jarvis, or by Dun- 
can, than at ‘ the glorious victory of Jemappes^ or ‘ the immortal battle 
of the hndge of LodV In MOJtAi.s we are equally old fashioned. We 
have yet to learn the modern refinement of referring, in all consider- 
ations upon human conduct, not to any settled and preconceived 
princij)les of right and wrong ; not to any general and fundamental 
rules which ex^jerience, and wisdom, and justitJC, and the common 
consent of inaiikiiid, have established ; but to the internal admoni- 
tion of every maii^s judgment or conscience in his owm particular 
instance. . . . We have not yet persuaded ourselves to think it a 
safe or a sound doctrine that every man who can divest himself of a 
moral error in theory has a right to be with impunity and without 
disguise a scoundrel in practice. It is not in our creed that Atheism 
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is as good a faith as Cftihstianity, provided it be professed with 
equal sincerity ; nor could we admit it as an excuse for murdkk 
that the murderer was in his own mind conscientiously persuaded 
that the murdered might, for many good reasons, be better out of 
the way. Of all these and the like principles — in one word, of 
Jacobinism in all its shapes and all its degrees, political and moral, 
])ublic and private, whether as it openly threatens the subversion of 
States, or gradually saps the foundations of doiiH*.‘«tic happiness, we 
are the avowed, determined, and irreconcilable enemies.” 

This elaborate irony may be new to the reader, who 
knows little probably about the Anii-Jacobin except the 
delightful mockery of its verses. It is curious to imagine 
that Englishmen could ever have been supposed to take 
the part of the national enemy in such a crisis : and 
whether the lively and brilliant writers of the Anti-Jacobm 
believed their own accusations, it is hard to tell; but 
politics were a passion in that age of overthrow, and Eng- 
land had begun to be excited by ideas of invasion, and tlie 
blood of the people was getting up. The newspapers of 
tlie time, moreover, were strong upon the Liberal side, and 
many active minds, and a great deal of literary force, 
seems to have been engaged in the formation of that great 
power of the daily journals, then a comparatively new 
institution, and taking advantage of every means possible, 
even of poetry, to secure its footing. The serious object 
of Canning’s paper was, according to tlie prospectus, not 
only to record events and deliver its opinion upon them, but 
especially to produce a contradiction and confutation of 
the falsehoods and inisrexircscntations concerning those 
(ivents. their causes, and their consequences, which may be 
found in the papers devoted to the cause of smuTlON and 
IRRELTGION, to the pay and principles of France.” The 
confutation of these “ lies and misrepresentations ” occu- 
pies much the greater part of the Anti- Jacobin ; but all 
this has fallen, heavy as a stone, into the waters of 
oblivion. 
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That which has survived is of a more ethereal order. 
It so happened that Southey, always veiituresome and 
rash in metres, had advised himself unwarily to produce, 
among his weekly tale of verses for his newspaper, some 
curious experiments in classic measures. They were 
leariKid, but they were not happy, and it is to be sup- 
posed that cither the evident imperfections of them, oi 
the humour of the imitation, scared him in future from 
this special byway of the poetic paths. Southey's 
Sapphics were in no way political, but it is easy to see 
how irresistibly teinjjting they would be to the malicious 
young statesman, more learned in Greek measures than 
Southey himself, and eagerly on the outlook for anything 
by which he could raise a laugh against his adversaries. 
It was not diflicult to make them out to be an attempt 
to cause enmity between the rich and the poor, while 
the opportunity at once for fun and vengeance wtis not 
to bo passed by. Southey’s verses are scarcely worth 
(] noting. Tliey began as follows; — 

Oold was the night wind : drifting fast the snows fell ; 

Wide were the downs, and shelterless mid nuked : 

When a poor wanderer struggled on her journey 
Weary and way-sore.” 

Swiftly upon this unfortunate experiment followed 
the lightning stroke of satire. There are few poems 
better known tliaii the "Needy Knife-Grinder but we 
believe the majority of readers are ignoraut of the object 
of this masterly mockery — 

FRIEND OF HUMANITY. 

Needy Knife-grinder ! wliither are you going ? 

Rough is the road, your wheel is out of order — 

Bleak blows the blast ; — your hat has got a hole inH, 

So have your breeches I 
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Weary knife-j^rimler ! little think the proud ones, 

Who in their coaches roll along the turnpike- 
-road, what liard work ’tis crying all day, ‘ J^nivcs and 
Scissars to grind 0 I' 

“ Tell me, Knife-grinder, how came you to grind knives ? 

Did some lich man tyrannically use you ? 

Was it the squire 'I or parson of the piirish ; 

Or the attorney ? 

“ Was it the squire, for killing of his game ? or 
Covetous parson, for his tithes distraining ? 

Or roguish lawyer, nuide you lose your little 
All in a lawsuit ? 

“ (Have you not rea<l the ‘ Righta of IMaii,* by Tf)rii Paine /) 
Drops of compassion tremble on my eyidids, 

Ready to fall, as soon as you have told your 
Pitiful story.” 

KNIFE-GRINDER. 

“ Story ! God bless 3'’ou I I liave none to tell, sir, 

Only last night a-driiiking at the Chequers, 

This poor old hat and breeches, as you see, were 
Torn in a scullle. 

“ Constables came up for to take me into 
Custody ; they took me before the justice j 
Justice Oldmixon ])ut me in the parish- 
-stocks for a vagrant. 

“ i shoidd he glad to drink your Hononris health in 
A pot of beer, if you will give me sixpence ; 

Ihit for my part, I never love to meddle 
With politics, sir.” 

FRIEND OP HUMANITY. 

“ T give thee sixpence ! I will see thee damnM first — 

Wretch 1 whom no sense of wrongs can rouse to vengeance ; 
Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degi’aded, 

Spiritless outcast !” 

Kiclcs the Icnife-yrinder^ ovcrtui'ns his wheel, and exit in a 
transport of repuUicaii enthusiasm and universal philanthropy. 
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E(pially clever, and full of ludicrous suggestions which 
have clung to the popular mind ever since, is the drama 
of the " Eovers ” in which the new Teutonic inspiration 
which was beginning to move the world, the “ Robbers ” 
of Schiller, the jdays of Lessing, and — a long way 
behind these — the dramas of Kotzebue — were satirised. 
The wonderful lyric in praise of “sweet Matilda Pot- 
tijigen’’ is almost as well known as tlie “Knife-Grinder;” 
and the sudden resolution of the two ladies in the 
“Rovers,” meeting for the first time in their lives, to 
“ swear eternal friendship ” is quoted every day by many 
])eople who have no notion where it comes from. These 
verses have kept the Anti-Jacobin alive. The serious 
part of it lost all possibility of living when the Revolu- 
•tion scare passed away from the iDublic mind, and Eng- 
land no longer feared her own harmless and deeply 
disappointed visionaries. 

Canning's coadjutor in this work, as in the Eton 
jourmil, was John Hookham Erere, the son of a Suffollc 
family of long-established gentry, with ancestors both 
learned and remarkable, and all the advantages an Eng- 
lish gentleman with good connections, wealth, and reputa- 
tion could desire. He belonged to the highest class of 
social life, and lived among statesmen and diplomatists 
from the beginning of his days — a circumstance which, 
by some curious law of compensation, makes the record 
of his life far more commonplace than if he had been a 
])oor lad on the roadside of existence, or a lUuc-coat boy 
about the London streets. Perhaps, however, had they 
been born on the less exalted level, Hookham Ererc; 
would never have developed into anything higher than a 
witty citizen, or Canning been much greater than a 
brilliant Dei)uty or Common Council man. The lives 
w'hich are swallowed up in political movement, wuth 
nothing but scanty glimpses of society to make uj) for 
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their lack of human interest, are sadly flat in the re- 
counting. Frere was so closely connected with his still 
more distinguished friend, that even tlie “ Knife-Grinder ” 
is ijreseiited indifferently in the collections of both their 
works, and nobody now can tell which lines canKj from 
one pen and which from the other. His chief inde- 
pendent production was the satirical poem known as 
‘‘ Whistlecraft,” in the lively and vigorous metro after- 
wards adopted and made popular by Byron in “Don 
Juan” and “Beppo,” for which, indeed, Byron owned 
some obligation to Frere, though he afterwards preferred 
to describe himself as taking his inspiration from the 
Italian of Pulci. Frere, no doubt, found his model 
there ; and his poem in many parts reads like the livelier 
and lighter portions of “ Don Juan.” Another })iece of 
work for which his reputation is still high among 
scholars is his translation of the “ Birds ” and “ Achar- 
nians ” of Aristophanes, one of the few translations which 
are said to render the spirit and life of the original. He 
was the holder of various diplomatic offices, and lived at 
JMalta during the later part of his life, the friend of all 
distinguished persons whom Providence wafted that way. 

Canning’s fame is too great, and his historical position 
too important, to permit him to linger here, in the stiller 
regions of the literary world. The sudden smiling on- 
slaught of the young statesman, fresh from the academical 
career wliicli he had passed through so brilliantly, and 
still new to the larger sphere that had received him so 
early, is as interesting as it is daring and effective. We 
feel like spectators in a crowd when an unforeseen acci- 
dent happens, and the throng closes round to see what 
the wonder is. It is as if in an ordinary game some 
agile young prince should spring in and take the bat for 
an innings, and send the ball high over everybody’s head 
in a long-celebrated hit, hereafter to be talked of among 
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the traditions of the gods. Such was Canning’s appear- 
ance in our world of letters. It was the best of jokes, 
the most delightful, ready, and telling stroke which a 
chance combatant ever made. But he had no time to 
linger upon it or repeat it, which was all the better for 
its fame. 

A few years after the short-lived Anti-Jacdbin, which 
lasted only about six months, had run its little course in 
London, the first great periodical organ of criticism had 
its beginning in the North. In the opening years of the 
(icntniy, a group of lively and able young men, with 
superabundant talent and spirit, and not half enough to 
do, had gathered together in a cheerful little society in 
FAlinburgh. Tliey were chiefly young lawyers, with some 
young “ foreigners ” — so described by Lord Co(ikburn — 
Knglislimen wliose presence in tlie Scotch capital was 
more remarkable, thougli, at the same time, in this 
particular way more usual than at the present time : for 
wo do not think it at all a common thing now-a-days that 
scions of English aristocracy should be found jmrsuing 
their studies in a Scotch university. The young advo- 
cates were all of liberal opinions, and consequently out 
of favour in the courts. They were shut out from liopes 
of advancement, from all the Sheriflships and official 
posts which kej)t the Scotch bar in vigour. Lord 
Cockburn, tlieir historian, points out that this exclusion 
was not without its compensating privilege. It gave 
them leisure,” he says, which, unfortunately, is an advan- 
tage possessed by young barristers everywhere, without, 
we fear, very much good resulting cither to themselves 
or any one else. "Being all branded with the same 
mark, and put under the same ban, they were separated 
into a set of their own, within which there was mirth and 
friendship, study and hope, ambitions and visions. There 
was a particular place at the north end of the Outer 
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House wliieh was the known haunt of these doomed 
youths ; and there did they lounge, session after session, 
and year after year, employed sufficiently now and then 
by a friendly agent to show what was in them; but 
never enough to make them feel that tlicy were engaged 
in a fair professional competition ; reconciled, however, 
to tlieir fate, and not at all depressed by tlieir bad 
character.” Among these young Scots were two English- 
men, one (Lord Webb Seymour) a spectator rather than 
(i member of the baud, the otlier, one of tlie most lividy 
and energcitic of the group, a young clergyman, full of 
wit, which often verged upon the profane, and never at 
a loss for a happy gibe or Immorous mystification. He 
it was who described the brotlunhood as '"cultivating 
literature on a little oatmeal,” a witty rendering of a 
well-known description. They were none of them rich, 
but they were all young, and held in constant activity 
by the lively fire which burned in their bosoms of 
opposition to all tlui old-world authorities who kept tlumi 
down, but over whom they were born to trium])h. 
After the day of w^cary attendance upon fortune, i)acing 
up and down that historical pavement of the Parliament 
House, they met round the supper-table they loved, in 
some liigli story of an Edinbiugh house, where, near the 
skies, they could look out on one side over the Firth, or 
on the otlier watch the magical lights upon the crest of 
the old town, and Arthur’s Seat in shadowy grandeur 
behind. It was not possible that so much vigour and 
vitality should rem/iin without some kind of utterance. 

Edinburgh was five or six times as far from London 
in those days as it is now, and though independent in 
opinion, was sadly wanting in opportunities of giving that 
opinion expression. Two or three trifling newspai>ers 
and an insignificant ma.ga;5iiie were all the means of utter- 
ance possessed by a highly intellectual society, and a 
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school of learning and science sufficieiitly distinguished 
to call students to it from the most unlikely regions. 
Nothing could bo more natural than that tliese vigorous 
and able young men, to whom, in their own profession, 
employment was so scanty, should have turned to literature 
as the readiest expedient by which they could find footing 
in life, and say their say upon matters which were to 
them of the proibundest interest. To all appearance 
literature, as a task to live by, had not occurred to them 
at the outset ; but they chafed at their inaction and to 
feel how little power they had of influencing the w^r)rld. 
One stormy s])ring night the brotherhood was assembled 
in Jeffrey’s little house in Jhicclouch Place, on what 
Sydney Smith describes, with his usual amusing exagger- 
ation, as “ the eighth or ninth story,” when the smoulder- 
ing projects came to a final head. I proposed that we 
should set up a Eeview,” says Sydney Smith ; " this was 
acceded to with acclamation.” They talked it over 
seriously, yet with much of the malicious delight of a 
band of schoolboys planning a mystification. The wind 
was high among the roofs in that home of the winds, and 
as they listened to it, shaking the doors and windows, 
there was much " merriment at the greater storm they 
were about to raise.” None of them were old enough to 
be indifferent to this. The delight of rousing all the 
echoes, of aiming here and there a blow that would make 
their adversaries tingle, was warm in their minds. Erancis 
Jeffrey, who was the future head of the band, “the 
Arch-critic ” as he was called by some of his Iriends, — 
Judge Jeffrey, as his victims entitled him in rueful refer- 
ence to a still more reckless slayer, — was a vivacious, 
brilliant, and indomitable spirit, lodged in one of the 
most insignificant of bodily forms. He had already 
begun to write before this momentous resolution v/as 
taken, and was, we think, the only one among tliem of 
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any literary experience. By his side was Henry Brougham, 
a lank and sinewy Borderer, with the protuberant nose of 
genius, and an ambition which was boundless, the future 
Lord Chancellor of England, one of the most restless, 
busy, and important figures of his time; and Sydney 
Smith, a very unclerical clergyman, yet withal no bad 
representative of the easy-going English parson of the 
time, with an honest idea of duty, but no particular 
delicacy about his profession or devotion to it. These 
were the tlirco most fully identified with the work. 
Many others apjiear and disappear across the scene, the 
gentle Horner, Grabame of the "Sabbath,” a mild and 
tender soul, much more clerical than his fellow priest. 
Allen, afterwards the medical officer and ministrant of all 
the social wits at Holland House, and many more : but 
these three appear always in the front of the group : 
Jeffrey, rapid and eager, flying on ahead, throwing his 
spear here and there out of frolic if for nothing else ; 
Brougham bringing down the whole strength of his arm 
with a more determined meaning ; and Sydney Smith 
smiling over his victims, as he played with them, and 
gently probed them with his pen. He was the editor, in 
some sort, of the new Keview, at least of the first number 
— and is said to have written scores of the articles in this 
iirst number with his own hand. It must be added, 
however, that these articles were very different, in point 
of length, from those afterwards adopted. There were 
twenty-three in the first number, some of them not more 
than ludef critical notices. 

This new organ of literary life made its first appear- 
ance in October 1802. It was the beginning of the gi’eat 
and popular school of periodical writing. It brought 
after it the first important modem magazine, that of 
Blackwood, and all that since have followed in theii 
train. 
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‘‘ Tlie efTect (says Lord Cockbuni) was electrical. It is impossible 
for those who did not live at the time and in tlie heart of the scene* 
to feel, or almost to understand, the impression made by the new 
luminary, or the anxiety with which its motions were observed. It 
was an entire and instant change of everytliing that the public had 
been used to in that sort of composition. . . . The learning of the 
new journal, its talent, its spirit, its writing, and its independence, 
were all new ; and the surprise was increased by a work so full of 
public life springing up suddenly in a remote part of the kingdom. 

. . . Many thoughtful men, indifferent of party, but anxious for tin* 
progress of the human mind, and alarmed lest war and political 
confusion sliould restore a new course of dark ages, were cheered by 
the unexpected appearance of what set'med likely to prove a great 
depository for the contributions of able men to the cause of philo- 
sophy. . . . '^riie splendid career of the journal as it was actually 
seen Avas not anticipated either by its authors or by its most ardent 
admirers, none of whom could foresee its long endurance, or tluj 
extent to which the mighty improvements that have reformed our 
opinions and institutions, and enabled us to engraft the wisdom 
of experience on the maintainable antiquities of our system, were 
to dej)end on this single publication. They only saw the present 
establishment of a vigour of the highest order for the able and fear- 
less discussion of every matter worthy of bcn'iig incpiired into ; but 
they could not yet discern the consequences.” 

Mrs. Fletcher, whose reminiscences of Ediiiburgli lihi 
lijive been published within the last few years, and give 
a pleasant aid to our comprehension of the period, adds a 
pretty anecdote which shows the first effect of the publi- 
cation and the feeling excited by it. She was the wife 
of an excellent and able man, one of the despised Wliig 
party, whose character and talents had, however, pushed 
him forward, out of the cold shade, into a considerable 
practice at the bar, and whose powers of discrimination 
rose in this case to absolute divination, i.e, the luckiest oi 
guesses. 

The authorship of tlie different articles was discussed at every 
dinner-table, and I recollect an occurrence at one house which must 
have belonged to this year. Mr. Fletcher, though not himself givoTt 
to scientific inquiry or interests, had been so much struck with the 
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logical and gcnei’al aliility displaj’od in an article of tlie yoinig 
Review on Professor BLick'a cliemi^tiy, that in the midst of a few 
guests, of whom Hiuiiy Brougham was one, he expressed an opinion 
(while in utter ignorance as to the authorship) to the effect that the 
man who wrote that article might do or be anything he pleased. 
Mr. Brougham, wlio was seated near me at the table, stretched 
eagerly forward and said : ‘ What, Mr. Plctcher, be anything ? May 
he be Lord Chancellor 1 ' On which my husband repeated his 
words w’ith emphasis, ‘ Yes, Lord Chancellor or anything he de- 
si rt;s.’ 


The publication which produced so mucli excitenicTit, 
uud which we have all becui taught to look back to not 
only as one of the most brilliant begiiiniugs of literature, 
but as the most scathing and severe of literary censors, 
will scarcely carry out its re])utation to the reader who 
casts his eyes u])on it, looking backward now over nearly 
eiglity years of periodical literature. The review of 
Thalaha, which was the first of the many attacks made 
upon the new school of f)oets, docs not strike us with any 
feeling cither of undue severity or brilliant malice. Though 
Jeffrey opposed the supposed Lake poets strenuously and 
with all his might, he does not rush at them with the 
war-cry of polemical rage, or the glitter of mingled fun 
and wrath in Ids eyes, whicdi is the true inspiration of a 
“ slashing article.” Tlie Saturday Review, at its institu- 
tion, could in this respect have taught many lessons to 
those critics ol’ the early century whose victims groaned 
so loudly, and who flatt(U’ed themselves on such a trenchant 
use of the knife. The most striking particular in the 
specinl criticism to which we hav(i referred is its respect- 
ful devotion to tlie old models. Jeffrey and all his 
brotherhood were actually suffering for their liberal 
opinions : the ignorant were prejudiced against them, 
and even the sensible influenced by an idea that their 
politics were such as to afford an opening for similar 
excesses to those of France. That their sympathies were 
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all with the revolutionary i)arty, nobody would have 
doubted. Mrs. Fletcher, whom we have just quoted, 
whose husband, tliougli an older man, was of precisely 
tlie same class and party, was suspected on her lii'st 
coming to Edinburgh of having in her possession a small 
guillotine with which she cut off the heads of the fowls 
prepared for dinner, and experimented oii rats and mice 
in pre])aration for the time when “French princiides” 
should have got the upper hand. “ This popular belief 
reached” (says her daughter) “our father’s amazed and 
amused ears by the question asked liini in sad earnest by 
a kindly old Highland clergyman, whether it was possible 
that a lady he so much i-espected could be so ‘ awfully 
mishid’?” These were the principles with which our 
young writers were also credited — but though the wliole 
excited, half tremulous, half delighted society, looking for 
something bad enough and violent enough to thrill them 
through and through, did somehow manage to semi re the 
thing they looked for, it is amazing to seii how little pro- 
duced it. So far as literature was concerned, this dashing, 
daring liand, making its raid like a Scotcjh Ishmael upon 
all established authorities, was on every point of literary 
tradition as steady as tlie Anti-Jacohin itself, and not 
more liberal. “ Foctry has this much in common witli 
religion,” says Jeffrey, that its standards were fixed long 
ago by certain inspired writers, whose authority it is no 
longer lawful to call in question.” It would have been 
very much iii consonance with the supposed primnples of 
the writer if this heginning had led to a daring renuncia- 
tion of any such allegiance to the past : but iiotbing of 
the kind follows. It is well known that the most liberal 
politics by no means involve liberality in religious 
questions ; but in matters of literature, the mere exist- 
ence of a new school of poetry professing to have “ broken 
loose from the bondage of antient authority and reasserted 
VOL. II. E 
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the iudcpcndence of genius” would, one might have 
thought, have secured the sympatliy of young men whose 
determination was to “break the bondage of aiitient 
authority ” in matters of government, and to “ reassert the 
independence ” of all the faculties and opinions. But it 
was not so.. The chief charge brouglit by the revolutionary 
Eeview against the new school of ])oetry is tliis : that it 
is “ a system that would teach us to undervalue that 
vigilance and labour which sustained the loftiness of 
Milton, and gave energy and direction to tlie pointed and 
fine propriety of Pope.” 

We cannot, indeed, find in the first Eeview any trace 
either of extreme opinion, or of tliat audacious force of 
expression which so often distinguishes the youthful writer. 
The criticisms arc more judicious than l)rilliant. In the 
first half-dozen numbers there are scarcely as many artich^s 
marked by any special severity. The tliree writers who 
sufier most are all poets, but the verdict in each case has 
been confirmed more or less by posterity. Cluirles Lamb’s 
tragedy of “John Woodvil” was condemned alike by 
friends and foes. Coleridge, whose friendship for the 
author gives the reviewer occasion lor a fling of special 
sharpness at the end of his pa})er, was as little pleased 
with it as Jeffrey could be, and earnestly opposed its 
publication ; and nobody now remembers or cares to re- 
member that our delightful Elia, most lovable and tender 
of his contemporaries, once attempted to put on the 
“ learned sock.” Joanna Baillie’s tragedies, which were 
likewise demolished with great fervour, liave secured much 
respect for their author, but have sunk into practical 
oblivion, leaving her with a name wliich no one contests, 
because nobody is acquainted with the foundation for it. 
Moore’s translation of “ Anacreon,” which was the third 
book assailed, is one in defence of which few now would 
care to take up the critic’s glove. 'J'he strictures are 
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severe in these cases, hnt not cruel, and it is difficult to 
understand upon what the bitter rescnitinciit of so many 
of the lettered class was founded. Another surjnisin^ 
particular which strikes the reader is the numerous criti- 
(iisnis of French books in these early numbers, and the ex- 
tremely judicious and moderate way in which the ([uestions 
of recent French history are trejited. Plough the fever 
was scarcely subsiding in the veins of tlie public, whicli 
liad swept through everybody's pulses so short a time 
before, it is with the most perfect reasonableness and 
composure that Jeffrey treated the great (question of the 
origin of ixj volution in France in tlui very beginning of the 
new p(;riodical. It would scarcely be possible to take up 
the subject more soberly in the present day 

Nevertheless, whether it was that the sudden plunge 
of the little brotluirhood of the North into this siip- 
])0scd crusade of criticism aflected the imagination of 
the public, or that a certain amount of alarm and aniuse- 
iiieiit was called forth by this sudden lifting up of a 
standard in so unexpected a quarter, there can be no doubt 
of the real effect produced. The latter argument, no 
doubt, told for something. A local reputation is a won- 
derful supj)ort to every new beginner, and though the 
inlluential circles in Edinburgh did not agree with or ap- 
prove the Whig band, they still showed a national pride in 
the new undertaking, whuih was the most popuhir as well 
as by far the most ambitious literary undertaking in exist- 
eiKje. The establishment of a TIigh Court of Judicature 
in Edinburgh, before whicJi all English writers should be 
capable of being arraigned, was a matter of pleasure and 
self-satisfaction to the most Tory judge on the bench, as 
well as to the fiery young politicicans who conducted the 
enterprise. The fact of being the smaller and poorer in 
a copartnership, the least considerable member of a union, 
has almost invariably tiiis elfect; and it has been enii- 
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iicntly the ciise in Scotland tliat the pleasure of rivalling, 
01* even, as she has hoj)e(l, surpassing, her stronger partner, 
has always elated her, whether the success was achieved 
in the way most congenial to her traditions or not. And 
it is scarcely possible to avoid remarking the natural 
converse of this feeling in the sentiment of tlie writers 
assailed, whose jiroverhial objection to criticism was em- 
hittered by the unexpected (piarter from wliicli it came, 
and who looked ujion their assailants on the other side of 
the Tweed with an annoyed and jealous dislike, and some- 
thing oE that angry siirjirise with which the sudden on- 
slaught, and what is more, victory, of a stripling, of whom 
nobody was afraid, might be regarded by his scnioi's and 
superiors. 

or these sulky and alarmed spectators Southey is the 
best spokesman. The Edinhnrgh Ueview will not keej) 
its ground,’' he says. ‘'It consists of pamphhjts instead 
of critical accounts.” “ Of Judge Jeffrey, of the Mdm- 
btmjh licvieiv, I must ever think and speak as of a bad 
politician, a worse moralist, and a (u itic in matters of taste 
(Mpially incompetent and unjust.” Jn another ])]ace, the 
most courteous and amiable of poets speaks of “a Scjotch 
scoundrel calculating how to make the most per sheet 
with tlie least amount of labour.” VVlien he visit(*d 
Edinburgh in ISO 5 , his verdict both upon his s])(‘.cial 
critic and the society in general was of the most con- 
temptuous kind, though always with a snarl of alarmed 
rage in it. " Scotch society disa])))ointed me,” he says,. 
“ as it must do a man wlio loves conversation instead of 
discussion. Of the three faculties of the mind, they seem 
exclusively to prefer judgment. They have -nothing to 
teach and a great deal more to learn than I should care 
to be at the troidole of instructing them in.” Jeffrey had 
written a review of Southey’s last poem, " Madoc,” at the 
period of this visit, but the article had not been published 
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He had the courtesy and fine feeling on being invited to 
meet Southey to send it to him, that the poet might judge 
whether he would consent to make his accpiaintance. 
“ He is too much a man of the world, I believe, in spite 
of liis poesy,” says Jeffrey, " to decline seeing me after 
this, whatever he may think of the critic.” Southey's 
report of the meeting is neither so digniiied, nor does it 
make any return of generosity for this manly frankness. 
“ 1 met liini in good liumour, being, by God’s blessing, of 
a ha])py temper,” Southey writes. “Having seen liim, it 
would be impossible to be angry at anything so diminutive. 
We talked upon the question of taste, on wliich we were 
at issue. He is a mere child on that subject. I never 
met with a man whom it was so easy to checkmate.” 
The uneasy superiority of this deliverance is one of those 
])ettinesses wliich it grieves us to see a good man give way 
1 . 0 . Wordsworth’s tone, in speaking on the same subject, 
lias the addition of his usual solemnity. “ The writers in 
these publications,” he says, “ while they jirosccute their 
inglorious employment, cannot be supposed to be in a state 
of mind very favourable for being affected by the liner 
inlluences of a thing so pure as genuine poetry ; and as to 
this instance . . . though 1 have not seen it, I doubt not 
but that it is a splenetic effusion of the conductor of that 
Review, who has taken a perpetual retainer from bis own 
incapacity to plead against my claims to public approba- 
tion.” Perhaps it is because we are more irsed to criti- 
cism now-a-days, but we should not think it either digniiied 
or decorous, whatever our private sentiments might be, to 
speak of our literary judges in this way. The complaint 
is still more out of place when the poet, like Wordsworth, 
professes to apjieal not to the general reader, but to those 
specially qualilicd to understand. “ 1 hope,” he says of 
llie ‘Wliite Doe,” “that it will be accc])table to the in- 
telligent, for whom alone it wafi writim'' To speak of 
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the “inglorious occupation” of reviewing, the trade by 
wliicli Southey got liis broad, as incapacitating men for 
“ the liighor inlluenccs of poetry,” was singularly unfortu- 
nate. 

].lut though the Ediiibimjh Rcvmo sliows to us, looking 
hack upon it, no character of special truculence, nothing 
worse than we find and support with cipiauiinity in much 
less important publkiations now-a-days, yet it raised sucli 
(Commotions as no other critical journal has ever raised, 
and held such a place during its early years as has never 
been paralleled. A man might well be proud, whose foot, 
as it touched the ground, exploded such a brilliant and 
1‘urious firework as the Jinglish Bards and Scotek ItevicwerSy 
to which we must refer farther on. The touch of spiteful 
and contemptuous rage, in that the reviewers were Scotch^ 
is one of the most curious signs of the tenacity of national 
sentiment. We are by no means sure that it is not in 
existence still. 

On the other hand, the admiration of the Edinburgh 
(circles was boundless. Mrs. Grant of Laggan, one of the 
most agreeable of social chroniclers', and herself a writer 
of some reputation, speaks of her “ Arch-critic ” with an 
enthusiasm at which probably he would have betui the 
first to laugh. She neither approved the politics nor tlie 
metaphysics of the new periodical, but wishes that Jeffrey's 
“ precious little essays” might be separated from the mass 
and bound up together. “ Was there ever such a creature 
as Jeffrey?” she adds; “liis fertility of mind, and the 
ease and felicity with which he (dothes original and 
powerful thoughts in terms the most graceful and express- 
ive, never appeared more than in his last criticism on 
that splendid writer. Lord Byron.” Here we touch upon 
anotlier chapter in the great and varied tale : but before 
Byron's day of vengeance Jeffrey had all but fought a 
duel with Moore, in conseipience of an adverse article. 
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it is almost impossible to refrain from a laugh at the idea 
of a poet and his critic thus meeting " uj)on the ficdd of 
honour;” and the tendency is, we fear, exaggerated by a 
recollection quite unworthy historical gravity, of the very 
small size of both the would-be combatants. 

fleifrey soon settled into the permanent editor of the 
Ilcvicw, and its representative in every way. Ills col- 
leagues lujarly all dispersed within a few years, and though 
tluiy continued to contribute from a distance, his was 
always the leading and shaping influence, the centre of its 
a(itivity and reputation. Though he had a great power 
of wounding, and used it boldly, it cannot be said oi 
Jeffrey that he was in any respect an ungenerous critic. 
Even in his unsparing condemnation of the ‘‘ Lake School,” 
and the curious literary conservatism which he united to 
his Liberal politics, he did a certain justice to the very 
objects of his castigation, finding beauty in '' Thalaba,” 
and power in the ‘‘ Excursion,” even tliough he proclaimed 
of the latter that ‘'This will never do.” He was wrong 
sometimes, no doubt, like other men ; but while Southey 
was right in his exclamation, “Crush the ‘Excursion!’ 
he might as well think of crushing Skiddaw,” he was 
absurdly wrong in his estimate of Jeffrey’s character, as 
was Wordsworth, when he said that in sucli an “ inglorious 
occupation ” no susceptibility to pure poetry was to b(^ 
looked for. They were too near each other to bo able to 
]K3rceive each other’s proportions and weigh their respect- 
ive powers. 

We cannot refrain from referring here to the sketch 
of Jeffrey published in the llcminisccnccs of Thomas 
Carlyle, which liave been given to the world since the 
greater part of this cha[>ter was written. It is, we think, 
the most real and characteristic portrait in that ])ainful 
book, and in many points touched with masterly lightness 
and truth. Gloomily meditating on his own as yet unre- 
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vefilod career, and wondering wliellier fate was ever to 
bring him to anything better than the chaos of pertui*bed 
genius and doubt and care, in wliicli he was dwelling, 
Carlyle found a sort of opening into daylight and cheer- 
fulness in his first euconntcjr with the great critic. Going 
to his house with an introduction from one of the friends 
wliom he had made in liondon, Harry Cornwall (so called), 
the poet, the big Annandale man with his shaggy locjks 
and gloaming eyes, as ready to take offence as any 
man in Britain, found himself suddenly charmed and 
soothed by the genuineness, warmth, and friendliness with 
which he was received. 

“Five pair of candles were cheerfully bnmiiig, in the light of 
wlucli sat my famous little geiitleiiuiii : laid aside his work, cheer- 
fully invited me to sit, and began talking in a perfectly human 
maimer. Our dialogue was perfectly hnniaii and successful : lasted 
for perliapa twenty minutes (for T could not consume a great man’s 
time) ; turned upon the usual tox)ics — what I was doing, what I had 
published, ‘German Romance’ translations my last thing, to which, 
1 remember, he said kindly, ‘We must give you a lift;’ an offer 
whicli, in some compliiiiontary way, I managed to liis satisfaction 
to decline. JMy feeling with him was that of unembarrassment : a 
reasonable, veracious litth*, man, I could perceive, with wJiom any 
truth one felt good to utter would have a fair chance.” 

This interview wiis followed by tl)o a])pearance in the 
very next IMinhirgh limew of “ A little pajier on Jean 
Paul,” which was Carlyle's real introduction to the lists 
of literature, and showed such ready iiisiglit and prompt 
{ictioii on the part of the critic as might atone for many 
of his literary sins. “Jeffrey was by no means the 
supreme in criticism, or in anything else : but it is certain 
there has no critic appeared among us since who jpi^as 
worth naming beside him,” adds the same incorruptible 
and never too gentle witness. “ lie was not deep enough, 
pious or reverent enough to have hecii great in literature : 
but he was a man intrinsically of veracity : said nothing 
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without meaniug it to some considerable degree ; had the 
(juickest perceptions; excellent practical discernment of 
what lay before him.” The following little picture, cut 
as witli a diamond, of his person and appearance cannot 
but light up any page on which it is quoted : — 

I honestly admired him ; . . . was always glad to notice him 
when I strolled into the courts, and eagerly enough stept up to lioar 
him if I found him pleading : a delicate, attractive, dainty, little 
figure, as he merely walked about, much more if he were sj)eaking : 
uncommonly bright bla(;k eyes, instinct with vivacity, intelligence, 
and kindly fire: roundish brow, delicate oval face, full of rapid 
expression ; figure light, nimble, though so small. lie had his 
gown, almost never .‘uiy wig, wore his black hair closely crept. I 
have seen the back part of it suddenly jerk out in some of the rapid 
expressions of his face, and kiievr, even if behind liiin, that liis brow 
was then puckered, and his eyes looking archly, half contemptuously 
out in conformity to some conclusive little cut bis tongue was 
giving, llis voice, clear, harmonious, and soiiorous, had something 
of metallic in it, something almost plangent : never I'ose into alt, 
into any dissonance or shrillness, nqr carried much the (character of 
humour, though a fine feeling of the ludicrous always dwelt in him 
—as you could notice best when he got into Scotch dialect, and 
gave you, with admirable truth of mimicry, old Edinburgh incidents 
and experiences of his.'’ 

Long years after this, if the writer may be permitted 
a personal note, wlien she had put forth into tlio world, 
in all the inexperience of extreme youth, a modest little 
novel, this great critic and prince in literature took the 
trouble to write to the unknown novice, of wlioso very 
name he was ignorant, a letter full of the most delicate 
criticism and fatherly commendation. Tin's was only a 
few weeks before his death, and the hand was aheady 
ti-emiilous with weakness whicli hade the new-comer 
welcome. 

Such was the man of wliom it must he allowcnl tliat 
he created a new power in literature, howsoever we may 
rate for good or evil his exercise of it. A curious volume 
lately imhlished, containing the correspondence of Mr. 
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Macvey Napii^r, has thrown a strange and arnnsiiig liglit 
upon tlie art of editing, as employed upon tliis same 
Edinlurgh Review in its later stages. Amusing, how- 
ever, as it may be to the reader, it must liave had a very 
different eflect upon the harassed and anxious head 
of the band, with so many different minds to keep in 
liarinony. All this Jeffrey l)ore “liglitly as a llowei,” 
with unfailing vivacity, and that readiness to throw him 
s(df into the middle of the fray, and mnkc up all defici- 
encies, w'liicli is so essential to the leaders of ])eriodical 
literature. And it must be remembered that the enti^r- 
prise was new, in every sense of the word, an experiment 
in ''the tnide” as well as in letters. The group of 
friends met, with a certain secrecy, "in a dingy room off 
Willison’s printing-office, in Craig’s Close,” to read over 
the proofs of their articles, with mutual criticism, and no 
doubt a great deal of that mutual admiration which keeps 
such gi'oups together. " Smith was by far the most timid 
of the confederacy, and believed that unless our ineAHjniio 
was strictly maintained, we could not go on a day. And 
this was his object in making us hold our dark divans at 
Willison’s office, to wdiich he insisted on our repairing 
singly, and by back approaches or by different lanes ! ” 
[riiis was a remnant of the old belief in the genus irritatile, 
the old canons of revenge for criticism, which the 
Eillnlmrgh was the instrument of finally destroying, by 
making criticism an institution in the literary world : but 
it is curious to identify so outspoken, and ap])arently 
fearhiss a nature as tliat of Sydney Smith, an Englishman 
•par coxdlcnee, as the originator of these mysterious pre- 
cautions. Thus obstinate anonymity, also, made it difficult 
for all but the inner circle to discover who was the author 
of a more than usually brilliant and telling article, and 
thus was supposed to add to the interest of the public. 
The principle lingers still in some regions, and specially 
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in the only great literary organ wliitili still has its head- 
quart(3rs in Edinburgh. In our own days, a dillbrent 
canon has begun to be supremo; but we cannot help 
reverting with approval to the earlier idea. It is true 
that in the chief circles of literature there is never any 
great uncertainty as to whose is the hand that admin isters 
chastisement, but wc believe that criticism is always most 
free, both for praise or blame, when it is anonymous, and 
that the verdict of an important publication, wheLlier it 
be review as in those days, or newspaper as in our own, 
is more telling as well as more dignified than that of an 
individual, whose opinion, in nine cases out of ten, becomes 
of inferior importance to us the moment we arc acquainted 
with his name. 

Hut it is very curious and amusing to call up before 
us this scene, so oddly at variance with all the aims and 
objects of the innocent conspiracy, yet so entirely in 
keeping with ext(iriial circumstances. We might searcli 
all Europe through, without finding so fit a background 
for the meeting of a band of secret plotters. The dark 
and stately street, dimly liglitetl with the picituriisque 
twinkle of smoky lamps ; a blue lane of wintry sky above, 
broken by all the lofty gables and turrets half as high as 
heaven; and far down below, amid ail the confused crowd 
of life, now and then a furtive figure, little J ef frey, light 
ami rapid, skimming along the pavement, young Brougham 
with lanky limbs and nose in the air, and Smith, plump 
and pleasant, ho of all the rest the least congenial to the 
scene. To see them dive and disappear into the dark 
entry “ by different approaches,’* though perhaps they had 
strolled out of the Parliament House arm in arm ten 
minutes before, must have been as odd a sight as any 
that curious age presented. The other scene in wliich tin* 
new editor appeared about the same time, the drill-meet- 
ings of the Edinhurgli volunteer bands, labouring eiithu- 
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siastically by the smoky lam})liglit after the work of the 
day was over at their manual exercise, with this same 
little Jeffrey among the most awkward of the awkward 
squad — is not more ludicrously unlike the entire tendency 
of his life and work. When the conspirators of the 
Revim arrived at “ the dingy room ” in which their per- 
nicious plots were to be discussed, a remnant of boyish 
frolic and amuseuieiit in the masquerading tempered their 
sense of its absurdity ; but, indeed, to behold the liigli- 
coloured resentments, and to hear the pathetic complaints, 
of the literary classes generally, out of Edinburgh, it 
would be natural to imagine tliat this group of young 
men, in their official white ties, were really executioners 
of the most bloody and unscrupulous kind. 

Tliere was, however, something more than a romance 
of literature in the new undertaking. "The throe first 
numbers were given to the publisher,’* says Lord Jeffrey, 
“ he taking the risk and defraying the charges.” " For 
the first two or three numbers,” Lord Cockburn adds, 
" they had an idea that such a work could bo carried on 
witliout remunerating the writers at all. It was to bo 
all gentlemen and no pay.” Tin’s, however, was soon 
]T(jrceived to be an impossible notion, since the work of 
the Beview inevitably took up more of the time of the 
contributors than they could afford, after the first out- 
burst of zeal and excitement, to give. The principle of 
the new publication had been to ke(ip it "quite inde- 
pendent of the booksellers,” a literary, and not a " trade ” 
undertaking ; and hitherto no i)ublisher had been found 
with a sufficdeutly elevated idea of literature, or sense of 
the transformations going on in it, to make such an 
attempt practicable. Now, however, as usually happens 
at a great crisis, a man was found to answer the require- 
ments of the time. "Mr. Constable,” says Lord Cock- 
bum, “though unfortunate in the end, was the most 
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spirited bookseller that had ever appeared in Scotland. 

. . . Till lu3 ap 2 )eared, our publishing trade was at nearly 
the lowest ebb, partly because there was neither poini- 
lation nor independence to produce, or to require, a 
vigorous publisher. . . . He rushed out and took posses- 
sion of the open field, as if he had been aware from the 
first of the existence of the latent spirits which a skilful 
conjuror miglit call from the depths of the population to 
the exercise of literature.” When the first few numbers 
of tlie Revieio had been published, with a success which, 
no doubt, had mucli influence in ojiejjing the eyes of this 
intelligent bookseller to the advantages of making sucli a 
profitable undertaking permanent, he consulted Sydney 
Smith as to the terms on which that could be secured. 
Smith’s advice, that ten guineas a sheet should be paid 
to the contributors, and two hundred a year to the 
editor, seems to us a very moderate estimate. But these 
terms were pronounced by Mr. Longman, who shared the 
risk, to be without precedent.” The difference between 
literary remuneration such as this, and the present rate, 
is, we may believe with gratitude, in no small degree the 
work of the Rdinlurgh Bevieiv and the standard it 
established. 

The position of editor was offered to Jeffrey, evidently 
the person best qualified for its duties. Sydney Smith 
had taken a sort of responsibility for the first number, 
and the others had apparently edited themselves in the 
conspirators’ chamber in Craig’s Close, where, no doubt, by 
this time Jeffrey’s alert and vivacious intellect had already 
shown its harmonising power. But it is curious to see 
how he balances the question whether he ought or ought 
not to accept the appointment with a fear of doing some- 
thing beneath his dignity by accepting pay for his 
literary services, which is very bewildering. will 

confess,” he says, writing to TTorner in London, “ that T 
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am (lisj)osed to ncc^epfc it. ... £300 is a monstrous 
Ijribe to a man in my position. ... It will be lon^' 
before I make £300 more than I do now by my pro- 
fession, and by far the greater jjart of the employment 1 
have will remain with me, 1 know, in spite of anything 
of this sort. . . . Ilut what influences me the most is 
that I engaged in it at first gratuitously along with a set 
of men whose character and situation in life must com- 
mand the respect of the multitude, and* that I hope to go 
on with it as a matt(ir of emolument along with the 
same associates. All the members will take their tcui 
guineas, I find, and under the sanction of that example I 
think T may take my editor’s salary also, without being 
sup])osed to have suffered any degradation. ... I would 
undoubtedly prefer making the same sum by my profes- 
sion, but I really want the money, and think that I may 
take it in this way without compromising cither my 
honour or my future interest. Tell me fairly what you 
think of it.” These scruples strike us as extraordinarily 
unlikely to affect any man, even of the most susccptil)le 
delicacy, now-a-days. The letter ends, however, with an 
entreaty to Horner, who was evidently very remiss about 
his own contributions, and kept the authorities of the 
new in constant trouble, to ''enquire and look 

about among the literary men and professed writers of 
the metropolis, and send us down a list of a few that you 
tliink worth ten guineas a sheet, and that will work con- 
scientiously for the money.” Thus, though there were 
still hesitations as to putting off the gentleman amateur, 
and exeputing literary work for money, the position 
seems to have gradually settled itself. We may add, 
before leaving this important literary incident, Jeffrey’s 
own list of contributors, furnished to his brother in 
America : — 
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“ I do not tliink you know any of my associates. Tliere is the 
sage Horner, however, whom you Lave seen, and who Las gone to 
the English bar witli the resolution of being Loi-d (Miancellor ; 
Brougham, a great mathematician, who lias just published a book 
upon the Colonial Policy of Europe, wliich all you Americans 
should road ; Pev. Sydiuiy Smith and P. Elmsley, two learjiod 
Oxonian priests, full of jokes and erudition ; my excellent little 
SanskT it Hamilton ; Thomas Thomson and John Murray, two 
ingenious advocates ; and some dozen of occasional contributors, 
imiong whom the most illustrious, I think, are young Watt of 
Birmingham, and Davy of the Royal Institution. We sell 12500 
<.‘.o]nes already, and hope to do double in six months, if we are 
pulFed enough.” 

Among these contributors appeared also, and so early 
as tlie fifth number, a lame young advocate, on the 
sunnier side of tlio Parliament House and political 
favour, alr(?ady Slierilf-Depute of Scdkirksliirc, and the 
author of some collections and translations of poetry — 
decidedly one of the rising men of his day, though in no 
greater or more perceptible degree than many of the 
others round him — to wit, Walter Scott, of whom in 
another place there is a great deal more to be said. His 
first contribution was a review of Southey's translation of 
“ Aniadis of Gaul,” a subject most congenial to a mind so 
eagerly bent upon rediscovering the forgotten glories of 
the past, and to which mediaeval romance was the 
dearest of all studies. His contributions were but few, 
and his support was witlidrawn when liis own party 
(‘.st.ablisbed its separate organ some time after. he 

seems always to have maintained kind relations with his 
lellow towiismen and schoolfellows. Ho was engaged at 
the time in collecting materials for his MuistrcUy of the 
Scottish Border, the iimt work (with the excciption of 
several translations from the (Jerman) in which he had 
appeared before the public.. It was received with much 
commendation by Jeffrey in the second number of the 
Review, 
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When the Edinhmjh had sailed on in full empire 
over the changeable atmosphere of public opinion for 
half-a-dozen years, a rival arose to disturb its undisputed 
sway. Its only competitors hitherto had been the com- 
paratively trilling little “ Monthly Ee views ” and ‘‘Critical 
Eeviews,” which once made the bosoms of authors II utter, 
but which had fallen into insignificance, though Southey 
and William Taylor, and many other respectable writers, 
did what they could, with next to no pay and very little 
encouragement, to keep them up. The fresli and un- 
hackneyed band of non -professional writers in Edinburgh, 
with no flavour of Grub Street about them, and almost 
haughtily independent of the “booksellers,” had taken at 
oiKJo a position very much above these old organs. None 
of tliem could hold their own against this robust ijiiio- 
Viitor from the North. But it was not till six years after 
tlie vigorous birth of the Edinburgh that tlie other party 
in politics set up their rival review, the Quarterly. It 
was not without misgivings that Jeffrey contemplated 
tills rival; perhaps, also, with a little remorseful con- 
sciousness that he had himself gone a little too far in 
])olitics and provoked it. “Tell me what you hear and 
what you think of this new Quarterly^' he writes to 
Ilfirner; “and do not let yourself imagine that I feel 
any unworthy jealousy, and still less any unworthy fear, 
on the occasion. ... I do rejoice at the prospect of this 
kind of literature, which seems to be more and more 
attended to tlian any other, being generally improved in 
quality, and shall be proud to have set an example.” As 
it happened, the rivalry quickened the strain of intellect 
in both publications, and the i)ublic demand for this 
species of literature, which had been almost created by 
the first review, was now sufficiently widened to support 
two. It took away Scott from the Liberal fraternity, to 
which he had belonged more or less, notwithstandijig his 
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different politics, and it naturally made a great difference 
in the position of the hitherto unique Eeview : but the 
beginning of tlie Quarterly was attended by none of the 
romance which distinguished the other It was not a 
raid of inexperienced and unremunerated champions like 
the big literary frolic which had grown into so serious a 
business ; but, on the contrary, was a straightforward 
literary enterprise from tlie beginning, to support certain 
views and fill a definite place. The interest must always 
remain with those who leaped into the arena first, and 
ventured so much upon an untried principle. The 
Quarterly began with several distinguished contributors, 
among whom was Southey. The brilliant and caustic 
intellect of Lockhart soon became its guiding influence; 
but it was first committed into the hands of a critic of 
the old scliool, a man without cither the Liberal breeding 
or larger spirit wliich became such an entmprise — Gifford 
of the “ Baviad ” and “ Mseviad,” already referred to, who 
had manipulated the Anti-Jacobin^ and who was the 
complete impersonation of a literary hack, ready for any 
job that miglit turn up. We may add, to show the 
difference between the management of this somewhat 
spiteful and petty personage, so long as it lasted, and 
the fine instincts of Jeffrey, Charles Lamb’s pathetic 
account of the misfortune that befell him in the new 
review. lie had been entrusted by Southey's mediation 
with Wordsworth’s new poem to review. It had been, 
as everybody then thought, cruelly treated by Jeflrey, the 
critic whose '‘inglorious occupation” made him incapable 
of appreciating anything so pure as such poetry, according 
to Wordsworth’s own deliverance. Naturally his friend 
Lamb was eager to do his best for the poet to whom he 
and all his brotherhood looked up with generous respect 
and admiration. On his own account, too. Lamb was 
excited about the article. “ It is the first review I ever 
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did/* he writes, nervous but pleased with himself and liis 
production. When, however, the Eeview appeared with 
his paper in it, he thus writes to Wordsworth in all the 
heat of his first disappointment and disgust : — 

" I told you my review was a very imperfect one ; but what you 
will see in the Quarterly is a spurious one, which Mr. Baviad 
Gifford has palmed upon it for mine. I never felt more vexed in 
my life than when I read it. I cannot give you an idea of what 
he has done to it out of spite at me. The lajignage has altered 
throughout. Whatever inadequateness it had to its subject, it was 
in point of composition the prettiest piece of i)rose I ever wrote ; 
and so my sister (to whom alone I read the MSS.) said. That 
charm, if it had any, is gone ; more than a third of the substance 
is cut away, and that not all from one place but passiruy so as to 
make utter nonsense. Every warm expression is changed for a 
nasty cold one. I have not the cursed alterations by me ; I shall 
never look at it again. . . . But that would have been little, 
putting his shoemaker phraseology (for he was a shoemaker) instead 
of mine, which has been trusted by better authors than bis ignorance 
can comprehend — for I reckon myself a dab at prose ; verse I leave 
to my betters. God help them if they are to be so reviewed by 
friend or foe as you have been this quarter — I have read ‘ It won’t 
do’ — But worse than altering words, he has kept a few numbers 
only of the part I had done best. ... I know how sore a word 
altered makes me ; but, indeed, of this review the whole complexion 
is gone. I regret only that I did not keep a copy. I am sure you 
would have been pleased with it ; because I had been feeding my 
fancy for months past -with the notion of pleasing you. ... I read 
it at Archie’s shop with my face burning with vexation, with just 
such a feeling as if it had been a review written against myself, 
making false quotations from me. . . . But I could not but protest 
against your taking that thing as mine. Every pretty expression 
(I know there were many), every warm expression (there was 
nothing else), is vulgarised and frozen. If they catch me in their 
camp again, let them spitchcock me I They had a right to do it, 
as no name appears to it ; and Mr. Shoemaker Gifford, I suppose, 
never waived a right he had since he commenced author. Heaven 
confound him and all caitiffs !” 

When both these reviews had become respectable in 
point of age, and thoroughly established in their reign 
over the literary opinions of England, another periodical 
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suddenly burst into the field with an energy and brilliant 
vigour, a romantic ardour and temerity, which deserved 
the alarm and resentment, and all the liot words usually 
employed in respect to the Edinburgh Bcview much more 
than that periodical itself. This new and startling com- 
petitor for public favour arose also among those sup- 
posedly canny and- cautious Scots, whose conventional 
reputation as decorous and prudent has never suffered in 
the general from these remarkable exceptions to it. The 
originator in this case was no brotherhood of eager young 
writers anxious to flesh their maiden swords upon all 
possible adversaries, and set the world in a turmoil ; but 
one long-headed and far-sighted man, without any literary 
genius of his own, but with an insight which has become 
hereditary in his family. William Blackwood, an Edin- 
burgh bookseller, of no great standing at the time, became 
the publisher of an insignificant Edinburgh Magazine, in 
the beginning of 1817 , under the auspices of two writers 
whose names have faded out of recollection, though one 
of them, Thomas Pringle, was the author of some pleasant 
verses, full of that tender and simple patriotism which is 
go often the inspiration of the native Scottish poet, and 
which still hold a place in school reading -books and 
collections of poetry. A short time, however, was enough 
to show that these mild members of the literary profession 
were little qualified to work with, much less to over- 
master, the strong and active mind of the publisher into 
whose hands they had fallen. They were impressed with 
a full sense of their own consequence as literary men, 
as independent as Jeffrey himself, then the autocrat of 
literature ; while he on the other hand, with an excep- 
tionally acute and vigorous mind of his own, and deter- 
mined to “ make a spoon or spoil a horn,” had little idea 
of restricting himself to the ordinary passive part allotted 
to the “ bookseller ” in the somewhat contemptuous jargon 
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of the day. In six months, accordingly, there was a split 
between the two quite uiiharmonious elements. Mr. 
Blackwood took personal possession of the Magazine, 
which already bore his name, and decorum and duliiess 
departed with the two deposed editors. The first number 
under the new regime is reckoned as No. 7 in the 
Magazinw ; but no such easy mark of the change of 
management is necessary to distinguisli bcjtween the feeble 
commonplace of the one series and the daring and break- 
neck vehemence of the other. The new supporters whom 
the enterprising publisher called to his aid were once 
more a group of young men, chiefly young advocates, like 
those 0 ^ the Edinhiirgh Review, but on the other side of 
politics, and in themselves more brilliant, more reckless, 
more adventurous, than, their predecessors. 

This venture altogether was more exciting and dariiig 
than that which Jeffrey and his band had launched 
fifteen years before. The stately review came but four 
times in a year, appearing at intervals which left abundant 
time for its production ; but a monthly magfizine was a 
greater strain upon the resources, both mental and com- 
mercial, of its originators. The first number of the newly 
organised Magazine burst upon the world like a thunder- 
bolt. It contained the most savage onslaught that had 
yet been made upon the Lake School in the person of 
Coleridge ; and a wild attack, at the same time, upon 
another new order of poets, boldly branded (though in 
this Southey had taken the lead) as the Cockney School, 
and impersonated in the (poetically) harmless person of 
Leigh Hunt. But these papers, though striking enough 
and full of the keen and sharp personalities which pleased 
and excited the age, were as nothing in comparison with 
a third, the joint production of aU the young, furious, and 
frolicsome band, the extraordinary article known as '' The 
Chaldee Manuscript.” No fugitive publication, perhaps 
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was ever more talked of, or so generally kuo^vn. It con- 
cerned the inhabitants of Edinburgh alone, and was so 
full of local allusions as to be fully comprehensible to 
them only ; yet such was the audacious wit, and such the 
boldness of the attack, that it stirred the air far beyond 
Edinburgh, and penetrated into all the echoes. Professing 
to be a lost manuscript recently discovered, this brilliant 
hoax conveyed, in the most perfect copy of biblical 
language, an allegorical representation of the conllict 
between the former editors and the present; aided on 
one side by Jeffrey and all his Whiggish host, and on the 
other by a new brotherhood of critics, suddenly revealed 
in the interest of the publisher. There was nothing 
actually profane in its meaning; but the admirably 
imitated style made it appear so to many readers, whose 
delight in a mystification so congenial to the taste of the 
time was rather enhanced than lessened by their horror 
at the form it took. The gratification of the eager Edin- 
burgh audience, Avhich comprehended all its allusions and 
could identify every individual named, was intense, and 
the commotion it created indescribable. “ The town is in 
an uproar about the Chaldee manuscript in Blackwood's 
Magazine, whicli contains, in a very irreverent and 
unjustifiable form, a great deal of wit and cutting satire,” 
writes Mrs. Grant. . . . ‘^Jeffrey is the Bonaparte of 
literature here ; and, I think, this confederacy of petulant 
young men seem encouraged to attack him by the fate of 
his prototype.” Jeffrey himself had been a petulant 
young man, slinging his stones right and left so short a 
time before, that his position as the victim of tliis assault, 
which w^as too figurative to be deeply offensive, could 
scarcely call forth any vehement sympathy. But a more 
audacious gage of battle to all and sundry, and defiance 
to the world in general, could not have been delivered. 
The notables of Edinburgh must have followed each line 
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with a tremor of excitement lest they themselves should 
be the next assailed. It is impossible not to feel now, 
when all this ferment of fire and fury Ims so long sunk 
into forgetfulness, that to expend so much force and 
talent upon a petty quarrel and local vengeance was a 
sad waste of energy ; but that is never the feeling, at the 
time, of the actual combatants in such a fray. 

It is not ill our power, even were it of suflBcient 
interest to the reader, to trace out the different characters 
so boldly assailed. Some, however, of the combatants on 
the Blackwood side, the new group of critics, are identified 
in a few lines : " The first that came was in the likeness 
of the beautiful leopard from the valley of the palm-trees, 
whose going forth was comely as the greyhound, and hi? 
eye like lightning of fiery flame. . . . There came also 
from a far country the scorpion, which delighteth to sting 
the faces of men.” The two men thus characterised 
played a large part in the literary history of their time. 
The first, Jolm Wilson, is almost entirely identified with 
the daring periodical, in which his great powers became 
first known. The other, John Gibson Lockhart, though 
with less genius, occupied a wider sphere. Before, how- 
ever, we pass on to these two remarkable figures, and to 
the other members of the band, we must return to point 
out the individuality, not less remarkable, of the founder 
of the undertaking. The rush of prodigal energy with 
which these young writers took possession of the world’s 
attention, had consequences which came less sharply upon 
themselves than on the important but homely personage 
who stood behind them. Tlieir pranks were such as carried 
the public by assault ; yet the assault was not only daunt- 
less and brilliant in the highest degree, but often insolent 
and violent : a sort of Berserker rage was upon them, and 
the power of being able to give forth any wild imperti- 
nence they pleased seems to have partially turned theii 
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heads. But it is curious beyond measure to see the wary 
and keen man of business, the astute publisher-editor 
behind these riotous spirits, holding them in an invisible 
leash, yet, with bold calculation, allowing them to go to 
the very verge of the impossible, to endanger his purse 
and risk his venture, just shaving the hem and thin edge 
between ruin and victory. Had this license gone a hair's- 
breadth farther, Blaclcwood's Magazine would probably 
have been a six months* wonder, and ended in a crowd of 
prosecutions for libel, or perhaps in horsewhippings and 
duels, which were the wilder fashions of the day. But 
by some instinct which is incommunicable, and as capri- 
cious as genius itself, the daring but unseen guide divined 
the Unlit. He was aware that 

“ Desperate valour oft made good 
Even by its daring venture rude, 

Where prudence might have failed.” 

There can be no doubt that the onslaught, with all its 
indecorous force, accomplished what a more orderly and 
serious beginning would have failed to do. 

It is now time to put before the reader the Tory side 
of the “ petulant young men ** who had thus for a second 
time turned society upside down. The “ leopard ” of the 
Chaldee was Jolin Wilson, one of the most notable figures 
of modern literature. A more extraordinary contrast to 
the small, vivacious Jeffrey than this fine athlete, with 
his splendid person and marvellous gifts, his arm as strong 
in the fray with any gigantic tramp or gipsy that defied 
him, as with the helpless writer who could only writhe 
and shriek for vengeance in his grasp, his “ front like 
Jove,” and his emancipation from aU rule, could scarcely 
be. At this period, Wilson was a very type of strength, 
prosperity, and happiness. He had got all that was best 
in the differing educations of the two countries — ^in Glas- 
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gow, its philosopliy and literature ; in Oxford, its classics 
and its society. He had lived for years in tlie Lake Dis- 
trict, and had even come to be considered one of the lesser 
members of the “ Lake School.” In Edinburgh he was 
received with all the warmth which a little poetical fame 
was calculated to add to the natural welcome given to a 
handsome, rich, amusing, and delightful stranger, with a 
pretty wife, and everything well authenticated and honour- 
able about him. “ He is young, handsome, wealthy, witty,*' 
says Mrs. Grant, " has great learning, exuberant spirits, a 
wife and children that he doats on, and no sin that I 
know, but on the contrary, virtuous principles and feelings. 
Yet his wonderful eccentricity would put anybody but his 
wife wild.** 

Wilson was at this time the author of two poems, tlie 
Isle of Palms ** and the " City of the Plague,** in which 
fine-drawn sentiment and an over-wealth of conception 
and poetic diction were more conspicuous than genius. 
From these early productions, and from the sickly sweet- 
ness and sentimentality of the tales and romances of his 
later years, the “ Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life,*’ 
etc., the reader would form very little idea of the real 
wealth and faculty of the man, — the exuberant genius 
whicli for so many years poured forth lavish floods of wit 
and wisdom, of frolic and song, of the gayest banter and 
the finest criticism, in the pages of the magazine of which 
he was the chief and most lasting inspiration. The Nodes 
Amh'osiaiice is not, unfortunately, a w^ork of the kind which 
could be expected to last. The highest genius could 
scarcely put immortality into these records of the moment 
— and not only of the moment but of the convivial mo- 
ments of a life by no means strait-laced, and of which it 
was his fancy to exaggerate the license tenfold in descrip- 
tion. Wliethei* Wilson counted the cost, and soberly 
chose to produce a suiDrcme blaze of effect in his lifetime 
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rather than to leave anything for posterity, we cannot tell. 
Perhaps it may be said that sober calculation was not in 
him ; but it is very possible, we think, that, consciously 
or unconsciously, he may have made some such bargain 
with himself and fame. Whoever will attempt now to 
read the Nodes will find in them the outpouring of such 
an abundant and exuberant soul as has rarely flowed forth 
with equal abandon in literature. Here and there he will 
be touched by passages which are lyrical in their wonderful 
flow and rhythm, though they never abandon the form of 
prose, by descriptions full of the most brilliant life and 
colour, and always by a medley of passion and criticism, 
tenderness and laughter, which is unique, and has no 
riva^. The mixture, no doubt, has poorer elements, chief of 
which is the ever-present spice of locality and personality, 
which impairs the enjoyment of those who know neither 
the place nor the individuals, and is very apt to disgust 
an impatient reader. But even with these drawbacks, the 
attempt to understand the Nodes is worth making. To 
place all these generous utterances of a big heart and 
teeming brain in the atmosphere, even of the most refined 
of taverns (which “ Ambrose’s ” does not pretend to be), 
is not so much a mistake in art as the most wasteful dis- 
counting, so to speak, of the author's reputation : but this 
very familiarity of illustration made the effect prodigious 
at the time. 

There is something more, however, in the Nodes than 
even the eloquence and the poetry — there is at least one 
character which raises the curious living record of so 
many quickly-passing moments to the height of a drama. 
. The other characters introduced are dim enough, but the 
Shepherd is one of the most delightful impersonations of 
tender Scotch humour that ever was created. How much 
he really resembled the rude yet wonderful peasant, un- 
cultivated, uninstructed, and with his coarse homespun 
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often enough appearing under the ideal Shepherd’s maud 
that veiled him, but withal with a delicate vein of poetry 
running through his coarser metal, cannot now be ascer- 
tained. The Ettrick Sliepherd in himself is very worthy 
of notice, and some small portion of the poetry he pro- 
duced has a real touch of the divine, and is worthy of a 
place among the poetry which the world will not let die ; 
but the Shepherd in the Nodes is much greater than his 
prototype. When Wilson was at his finest, when the 
stream of his boundless eloquence was at its purest, it 
was through the lips of the Shepherd that he spoke. If 
he leaves here and there an alloy of vanity, a touch of 
folly, in the being whom he manipulates so lovingly, it is 
no more than enough to make it credible that James 
Hogg, glorified by the touch of a genius superior to his 
own, but still James Hogg, in real flesh and blood, might 
have sat for the portrait. An attempt has been made 
recently, by a well -qualified hand, to detach from all 
superfluous matter what has been called the ‘‘ Comedy of 
the Noctes but we doubt whether readers in any quan- 
tity will ever attempt to thread the long-drawn mazes, and 
go masquerading into the abodes of a worn-out fashion of 
life, too recent to be picturesque, too far off to be sym- 
pathetic. And apart from the Nodes Wilson cannot be 
fully known ; though the wonderful wealth of his criticism 
and the sports and descriptions of Christopher North will 
give a far better idea of his character than either the 
poetry or the romantic and sentimental fiction which he 
Las left behind him. After all the others had faded, — 
when Scott was gone, and little Jeffrey, and even the 
great preacher Chalmers, who divided the suffrages of the 
city with them, — ^Wilson still remained, the last great 
relic of that tide of intellectual power which had swept 
over Edinburgh. Loosely clad and largely made, with 
flowing locks and a majestic presence, his recollection is 
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still fresh in the minds of many. But this recollection 
has carried us far beyond our immediate theme. 

The “scorpion who delighteth to sting the faces of 
men” was John Gibson Lockhart, the future son-in-law 
of Scott, and for a long time after a power in literature. 
The description here given of him is suflicicntly candid, 
supplied as it was by a friendly hand, and it proves that 
keen and bitter wit was even then allowed to be his most 
striking characteristic. It is curious that a man with so 
many qualities, who proved himself afterwards in his 
Life of Scott so capable of truly comprehending real moral 
excellence, and in some of his novels so sensible of many 
of the most tragic emotions of the mind, should impress 
his . associates chiefly with those stinging powers. He 
was a contributor to the new Magazine for a number of 
years, until he was transplanted to London and became 
the editor of the Quarterly Review, His novels have not 
kept much hold upon the public mind, but they are none 
of them without merit. Valerius is one of tlie most 
successful of the two or three studies of the life of the 
early Christians in Home which have appeared from time 
to time ; and the very curious, tragic, and painful book 
called Adam Blair is one that nobody who has read it 
will easily forget. 

The Ettrick Shepherd, to wliom we have already 
referred as, in his glorified conception, the hero of 
Wilson’s great work, was a diffuse and unequal writer, 
but is remembered chiefly as the author of a most deli- 
cate and visionary piece of verse much unlike his rustic 
personality and the general level of his productions. The 
description of “Bonnie Kilineny,” from the “Queen’s 
Wake,” a poem full of fine passages, of which this is the 
especial gem, is quoted in every collection of poetry, and 
it seems unnecessary to repeat it here. It is by far the 
highest note that Hogg ever attained. Whether he had 
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actually any share in the production of the new Magazine 
it is difficult to say, since Wilson has so connected him 
with its history as to make it impossible to sever liim 
from the band of writers who brought it forth. Other 
names of more note and influence tlian that of the Shep- 
herd figure in the list. Sir William Hamilton, the future 
philosopher, was present at the uproarious sitting during 
which the Chaldee Manuscript was produced, and com- 
posed one of the verses so much to his own satisfaction 
as to fait from his chair exhausted with laughter after 
the exertion. Thus Edinburgh was once more the scene 
of one of the great events of modern literary history. 
All the magazines of more recent days are the followers 
and offspring of this periodical, so audacious in its begin- 
ning, so peisistcnt and permanent in its influence and 
power. 

The success of the new organ of opinion was imme- 
diate. '' Four thousand of this cruelly witty magazine,” 
writes Mrs. Grant, “ are sold in a month, at which I do 
in wonderment abound, as a great many are sold in 
London, where, I should suppose, our localities could be 
little understood, and certainly nothing could be more 
local. ... It is supported by a club of young wits, 
many of whom are well known to me ; who, I hope, in 
some measure fear God, but certainly do not regard 
man.” 

It is curious, however, to find that upon the vexed 
question of the time — the poetry of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, — the new Magazine, though its chief contributor 
had been supposed to belong to the Lake School ” of 
poets, was in no respect more clear-sighted or more liberal 
than Jeffrey, their arch-enemy, had been. The assault 
upon Coleridge in the first number is far more fiery and 
furious than anything Jeffrey ever wrote ; and the series 
of articles which followed upon Leigh Hunt and the 
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Cockney School ” embody a literary mistake as grievous 
as was ever committed. "I propose,” says the con- 
temptuous critic, addressing Leigh Hunt by name, “to 
relieve my main attack upon you by a diversion against 
some of your younger and less-important auxiliaries — the 
Keatscs, the Shelleys, and the Webbes.” For a maga- 
zine which shortly afterwards treated with judicial dignity 
the shortcomings and blunders of Jeffrey, tliis slip was 
terrible enough. In after days, however, Wilson’s delicate 
and cntliusiastic criticism did much to gain for Words- 
worth the i)opular appreciation which was so slow to 
come. 


William Gifford, bom 1756 ; died 1826, 

Publisliod llic Baviad, 1794. 

The Mu'.viad, 1795. 

Edited The Aiiti-Jacobiii, 1797-98. 

Quarterly Ecview, 1808 to 1824. 


George Canning, born 1770 ; died 1827. 
Published little except the poetry in the Anti -Jacobin. 


John Hookiiam Frere, born 176.9 ; died 1846. 

Published Poetry of the Anti- Jacobin. 

Whistlecraft (Prospectus and Specimen of our 
intended National work), 1817. 

Metrical Translation of the “ Birds ” and 
“ Acharnians ” of Aristophanes. 


Francis Jeffrey, bom 1773 ; died 1850. 

Editor of the Edinburgh Review from 1803 to 1829, in which 
innumerable critical articles were published; afterwards 
collected in four vols., 1824. 
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Sydney Smith, bom 1771 ; died 1845. 

Published Contributions to Edinburpjh Review, from 1802. 
Peter Plymley’s Letters, 1807. 

Various political pamphlets. 


Henry Brougham, born 1778 ; died 1868. 

Published Mathematical and Scientific Papers, 1796-1798. 
Inquiry into Colonial Policy, 1 803. 

Discourses on Paley’s Natural Theology, 1835. 
Memoirs of the Statesmen of the Reign of George III., 
1839-1843. 

Lives of Men of Letters and Science, 1840. 

Political Philosophy, 1840. 

Analytical View of Newton*s Principia, 1855. 
Speeches, Collected, etc. etc. 

His own Life and Times (incomplete), 1871. 


John Wilson, born 1785 ; died 1854. 

Published Isle of Palms, 1812. 

City of the Plague, 1816. 

Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, 1822. 

(Several of these were originally published in Black'- 
woodCs Magazine,) 

The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay, 1823. 

The Foresters, 1824. 

The Recreations of Christopher North, 1842. 

He was the chief contributor to (though never editor 
q{) Blackwood's MagazinCt from 1817 almost to the 
end of his life. 


John Gibson Lockhart, born 1794 ; died 1854. 

Published Valerius : A Roman Story, 1821. 

Adam Blair, 1822. 

Reginald Dalton, 1823. 

Matthew Wald, 1824. 

Life of Scott, 1837-38. 

He contributed to Blackwood! s Magazine from its 
beginning, and became editor of the Qmrterly 
Btview in 1824. 
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James Hogo, the Ettrick Shepherd, bom 1770 ; died 1835. 

Published Poems (chiefly songs), 1801. 

The Mountain Bard, 1807. 

The Forest Minstrel, 1810. 

The Queen’s Wake, 1813. 

Also a great number of short poems and tales at various 
dates. 
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CHAPTER in. 

WALTP:R SCOTT. 

While the young men of the Edinhurgh Review were 
setting out upon their bold enterprise from the neglected 
side of the Parliament House, and avenging their Whig- 
gery, oddly enough, not upon its opponents, but upon the 
poets of their own party, another young advocate in 
Edinburgh belonging to the other side was slowly becom- 
ing known among his peers as possessing abilities beyond 
the common level, though no such brilliancy as that 
which flashed out, in sight of all the world, in the great 
Review, Walter Scott was the son of an Edinburgh 
Writer to the Signet, a respectable Scotch lawyer — with 
a traceable descent from the Scotts of Harden, and all 
the advantage of known and honourable connections; 
but he was no better off than his contemporaries, except 
in so far that he liad a fair prosj)cct of the rewards and 
encouragements then exclusively appropriated by his 
party in politics. He had beeil brought up, like all the 
rest, at the High School, after a dreamy and delightful 
childhood, chiefly spent in the country, where uncon- 
sciously he must have taken into his heart that world of 
rural life, with all its sights and sounds, the ewe-milkers, 
the farm labourers, the peasant race which no one has 
ever understood more completely ; and at the same time 
aU the traditions and ballads that floated about tlie 
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countryside — a lore as then neither prized nor chronicled, 
but dear to every fresh youthful spirit, and doubly dear 
to the boy whose ancestors had figured in the stirring 
dramas of the Border, and whose life was to be influenced 
throughout by their inspiration. Permitted as a child, 
by a partially invalid condition, the privilege of constant 
reading, he had called himself a “virtuoso” at a very 
early age, and claimed kindred with other readers and 
thinkers, to the great amusement of his family. At 
school, however, not even his lameness kept him back 
from a vigorous share in all the sports and frays of his 
comrades ; and though the poetical side of his character 
was visible in many an hour of youthful leisure, it was 
not of a kind to obtrude itself upon the general eye. It 
revealed itself in summer holidays, when he would climb, 
with a cherished friend and a book, high up among the 
clifi's of Arthur’s Seat, and there, seated in a mossy 
corner, read the long evening through, while the light of 
the northern day lingered over the wide landscape. “ He 
read faster than I,” says the companion of these silent 
hours, “and had on this account to wait a little at finish- 
ir.g every two pages before turning the leaf.” What 
thoughts must have been in the young reader’s mind as 
he “ waited a little ” while his slower comrade plodded 
on — and lifting his young eyes with all the light of 
genius in them, looked abroad, still with the fumes of 
the poetry in his head, over that wonderful landscape, 
the most picturesque of cities at his feet, the soft steeps 
of St. Leonard's close at hand, and far away the blue 
distant Firth with its islands, and the low hills of Fife. 

“ Where’s the coward that would not dare 
To fight for such a land — 

these very words, one can imagine, must have been in 
his mind as he lay on the grass, with all the confused 
VOL. II. G 
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delicious dreams of a young fancy floating in his mind, 
and some vague previsions, who can doubt, of the wonders 
to come ? It was not Jetfrey, we may be sure, or any 
other intellectiialist, who accompanied young Walter on 
those lingering summer evenings, and laboured after him 
page by j)age ; but there is no scene in his youthful life 
more delightful to contemplate than this, in which, as in 
Coleridge’s most lovely poem, ‘'All influences of soul and 
sense” mingle — the breathless pause in the reading, 
which w’as Spenser, perhaps, the survivor remembers, or 
the Decameron — 

“ The music and the doleful tale’ 

The rich and balmy eve ” — 

and that scene in which the charm of natural beauty and 
grandeur combined with the passionate and visionary 
patriotism of youth. 

Scott has been called a dunce at school, but this, he 
is himself careful to point out, was not the case. " For 
myself,” ho shys, “ I glanced like a meteor from one end 
of the class to the other, and commonly disgusted my 
kind master as much by negligence and frivolity, as I 
occasionally pleased him by flashes of intellect and 
talent.” He was already the storyteller of the little 
community ; and “ in the winter play-hours, when hard 
exercise was impossible, my tales used to assemble an 
admiring audience round Lucky Brown’s fireside : and 
happy was he that could sit next to the inexhaustible 
narrator.” When he was fifteen he saw Burns — a 
wonderful incident in liis life : and in return for a piece 
of information which nobody else knew, the name of a 
little known author, received a kind word and a glance 
from those eyes, which were like no eyes he had ever 
seen in any mortal head, as he afterwards recorded. At 
a later period he is supposed to have received from 
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another hand a mystic touch in the dark which made 
him a poet. This was conveyed to him by Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, who had brought with her on a visit to Eilinburgh 
the translation of Burger’s Lenore, which William Taylor 
of Iforwicli, one of the first to open up tlie mysteries of 
German literature to the English reader, had lately 
written ; the lady read this to Dugald Stewart — who, on 
his side, repeated as much of it as he could remember in 
the hearing of young Scott. The fragment, as recollected 
by the popular and beloved professor, and esj)ecially the 
two vigorous lines — 

“ Tramp, tramp ! across the land we go ; 

Splash! splash! across the sea,” 

struck Scott’s imagination greatly. ‘‘This, madam,” ho 
is reported to have said long afterwards to a member of 
the Norwich circle which worshipj)ed Taylor, “ was what 
made mo a poet. 1 had several times attempted the 
more regular kind of poetry without success, but here was 
something that I thought I could do.” This is a curious 
statement from a man whose head was full of every kind 
of stirring ballad. But there was apparently so much 
truth in it that it set him, as soon as he was sulliciently 
acquainted with German, to make a translation of his 
own of the same poem, retaining Taylor’s lines ; which lie 
printed, by way, apparently, of helping him on in an 
unfortunate youthful attachment when he was about 
twenty-one, and which was received with some favour by 
his friends, if it did not do much for him with his love. 
Soon after he translated Goethe’s Goetz von Berlichingeny 
a work, we humbly opine, not much worth the trouble of 
either author or translator, and executed some other little 
performances of the same kind for that curious little 
lictitious poet and personage Matthew Gregory Lewis, 
usually called Monk Lewis. These latter productions had 
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the effect of bringing out into the light a man whose 
name was henceforward associated with Scott’s for good 
and for evil during almost all his after life — that of the 
printer, James Ballantyne. Ballantyne had been Scott’s 
schoolfellow in one of the early preparatory schools he 
hpid attended in his childhood. He was, in 1779, after 
some attempts to establish himself in a better position 
which had failed, the printer and editor of a weekly news- 
paper in Kelso, his native town. Scott furnished him 
with some bits of news for his paper on one occasion 
when he was visiting in the neighbourhood, and showed 
him some of his contributions to Lewis’s intended volume : 
and when their childish intercourse was thus renewed, his 
kind heart promiited him, by way of encouraging his old 
acquaintance, to have a few copies of the poems printed, 
in order that Ballantyne’s skill as a printer, and his 
excellent type, might be seen in Edinburgh. Twelve 
copies were printed of this little experimental effort, and 
Ballanty lie’s fate was decided. The alliance was pro- 
ductive of many consequences to both — fame and extra- 
ordinary success, and luxury, and wealth for a time — 
but it would have been well for Scott had his brotherly 
kindness been less genial. Had the rash publisher been 
left to vegetate in his little town and print his news- 
paper, it miglit have been better for all concerned. 

In the end of the century Scott married a pretty and 
charming girl, half French, half English, who does not 
seem to have counted for very much in his life, but who 
was a pleasant mate and brought him an undistinguished 
family, as is usual with men of the greatest magnitude. 
At the same time he was appointed Sherifif-depute of 
Selkirkshire, which provided him with the means neces- 
sary for his young household. This proves at once the 
immense superiority of Tory to Whig in those days. 
Jeffrey, though he had also married, with the utmost 
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daring, on something under £100 a year, and lived 
happily and hospitably upon the same up three pairs of 
stairs in a tall Edinburgh house, had no such chance 
possible. The luckier of the two had a pretty cottage at 
Lasswade, and many secondary advantages ; and his 
Sheriffsliip brought him, besides the secure income which 
is of such vital importance to every struggling young 
man, a reason and excuse for many wanderings about the 
country, wliich was his true study and workshop, though 
as yet he knew it not. By this time he had taken up 
what may be called his first real literary venture, his 
Minstrelsy of tJie Scottish Border, the most congenial work 
which could have been found, and perhaps one of the 
best exercises for his future career. In his legal expedi- 
tions through the little towns of Selkirkshire and the 
wilds of Ettrick Forest, he had his eyes and ears open 
for every song and ballad, and every congenial spirit who 
could help him to obtain such. And it is curious and 
touching to see how, as he goes on, name after name 
comes to light, which are henceforward to be associated 
with his whole after life. In one farmhouse he finds 
V/^illiam Laidlaw; in another James Hogg, the most 
entirely self-taught and nature-trained of all the rustic 
poets. Hogg had '' taught himself to read by copying 
the letters of a printed book as he lay watching his flock 
on the hillside,” which is as nearly like the invention of 
that medium of communication for himself as can well 
be; and he was now, in his young manhood, no more 
than a shepherd, though he had begun with the earliest 
instinct of the peasant poet to write songs of bis own, 
and was full of the minstrelsy of the district, the humble 
traditionary literature in which his mother had nursed 
him, as the mother of Burns had nursed her greater son. 
It is strange to see how large a part this floating oral 
literature had to do with the education of the Scot, and 
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how little it appears to show in the records of the other 
side of the Border, though there is no lack of Englisli 
ballads to answer the same fine purpose. Bishop Percy 
and the geutlemen-antiquaries seem to have appropriated 
the study farther south; but Scott’s associates in the 
Forest, the young sheep -farmers, the labouring hinds and 
shepherds, entered with enthusiasm into his pursuit. 

He fell upon another assistant and associate in Edin- 
burgh of a similar class by origin, but of acquirements so 
extraordinary and character so strange, that he merits a 
fuller notice. A wilder and more eccentric figure has 
rarely appeared in literature. This was John Leyden, a 
homely, shy, yet vain youth, from the south of Scotland, 
the very district which "the Sliirra”.was continually 
surveying, the son of a small hillside farmer, a being as 
boisterous as the winds and as wayward, a rustic enthu- 
siast, a tender poet, a preacher licensed by tlie Church, 
and one of the most learned men of his generation — but 
with so many ridiculous characteristics and so bizarre 
both in mind and person, that it is diflicult to award to 
him the applause of which he is truly worthy. He was 
one of those very poor students whose existence gave — 
and to some extent still gives — a special character to the 
little world of a Scotch University; one of the most 
penniless and unkempt of all the sons of letters, asking 
nothing of fate but knowledge, and feeding wildly upon 
everything in that shape which came in his way, without 
ever acquiring one of those graces of culture which to 
many are of so much more importance than culture 
itself. Constable, the enterprising bookseller, who did not 
hesitate to offer terms which were " without precedent,” 
to the writers of the Beoiew, had begun his career not 
very long before in a little shop where rare old books, of 
which he was a lover, were to be found as well as the 
new. There one of the “ foreigners,” who then frequented 
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Edinburgh, a gentle English virtuoso , hook -lover, and 
student, Mr. Eichard Ileher, the elder brother of the 
future bishop, was a frequent visitor ; and liis attention 
was soon drawn to another frequenter of the shop, a 
scholar very unlike any species with which he was 
acquainted, speaking tlie broadest Scotch, as strange in 
manner, clothes, and appearance, as lie was in accent, 
who, sometimes perched on a ladder, sometimes buried in 
a dusty corner, devoured the books which he could not 
adbrd to buy. Mr. Heber had become acquainted witli 
Scott, and interested himself actively in the Scottish 
Minstrelsy. One day when in Constabhi s shop he fell by 
chance into conversation with this wild fellow-reader, 
whom he had so often watched with amusement, and soon 
found in him a kindred student. Leyden loved the 
legendary lore of his country as he loved everything else 
that belonged to his native dales — and tin's revelation 
brought about an introduction to Scott and to many 
gentle and cultivated persons otherwise entirely out of 
the poor student's way. Scott discovered that he was 
the author of many translations from the classics, and 
also from various European languages, which had appeared 
in the pages of the little Edinburgh Magazine, the mild 
successor of the Mirror and Lounger, and the predecessor 
of Blackwood ; and his very oddities and homeliness seem 
to have attracted all with whom he was brought in con- 
tact. Lord Cockburn describes this eccentric personage 
with all his usual genial breadth of touch : — 

“ Jolin Leyden lias said of himself, ‘I often verge so neaily on 
absurdity that I know it is perfectly easy to luiscoiu-eive me as well 
as misrepresent me.' This was quite true. He cannot be understood 
till the peculiarities to which he alludes are accounted for. . . . 
Ever in a state of excitement, ever ardent, ev(ir ])aiiting for things 
unattainable by ordinary mortals, and successful to an extent suffi- 
cient to rouse the hopes of a young man ignorant of life, there was 
nothing that he thought beyond his reach ; and not knowing 
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what insincerity was, he spoke of his powers and his viwr)ns as openly 
as if he had been expounding what might be expected of another 
person. According to himself, John Leyden could easily in a few 
months have been a great physician, or surpassed Sir William Jones 
in Oriental literature, or Milton in poetry ; yet at the very time he 
was thus exposing himself he was not only simple but generous and 
humble. He was a wild-looking thin Roxburghshire man, with 
sandy hair, a screech voice, and staring eyes, exactly as he came from 
his native village ; and not one of those not very attractive personal 
qualities would he have exchanged for all the graces of Apollo. By 
the time I knew him he had made himself one of our social shows, 
and could .and did s.ay whatever he chose. His delight Lay in an 
argument about the Scotch Church, or Oriental literature, or Scotch 
poetry, or odd customs or scenery, always conducted on his part in 
a high shrill voice, with great intensity and an utter unconscious- 
ness of the amazement of strangers.” 

This strange being was what is called a probationer of 
the Church of Scotland, licensed to preach though not 
appointed to any charge; but either because his odd 
manner and wild appearance made him unpopular, 
or from the want of inclination in himself, he does not 
seem, though he preached occasionally, to have shown 
any desire to follow his profession. After a considerable 
interval of vague projects he set his heart finally on going 
to India, and his many friends exerted themselves to get 
him an appointment. It was found, however, that the 
only thing to be got was a commission as surgeon assist- 
ant, and that to have any chance even of this he must 
go through his medical examination within six weeks. 
“ This news, which would have crushed any other man*s 
hopes to the dust, was only a welcome fillip to the ardour 
of Leyden. He that same hour grappled with a new 
science, in full confidence that whatever ordinary men 
could do in three or four years his energy could accom- 
plish in as many months.” His confidence in himself 
was justified, and he passed his examination and took his 
medical degree within the time appointed. Just before 
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leaving England he published a volume of poetry, includ- 
ing the &c7ies of Infancy, which had previously had some 
local acceptance. Nothing can show better the devotion 
of his mind to the native landscape, which was always to 
him the most lovely in the world, than the following 
verses taken from that poem : — 

“ When first around my infant head 
Delusive dreams their visions shed, 

To soften or to soothe the soul ; 

In every scene with glad surprise 
I saw my native groves arise, 

And Teviot’s crystal waters roll, 

** And when religion raised my view 
Beyond this concave’s azure blue, 

’ Where flowers of fairer lustre blow ; 

Where Eden’s groves again shall bloom 
Beyond the desert of the tomb. 

And living streams for ever flow ; 

‘‘ The gems of soft celestial dye. 

Were such as often met my eye. 

Expanding green on Teviot’s side ; 

The living streams whose pearly wave 
In fancy’s eye appeared to lave 

Resembled Teviot’s brimful tide." 

The simple enthusiast-patriotism which saw Teviot in 
every stream of beauty, and could conceive no better 
emblem of the streams of paradise, was Leyden's ruling 
passion. He went to India, however, disappearing for 
ever from Teviot and all the scenery and society of his 
native country, and went on his violent stormy way — like 
a sort of wandering irregular comet, most unlike, even in 
his indomitable perseverance and labour, to the conven- 
tional idea of the cautious Scot — through many a strange 
scene. His rapid initiation into the science of medicine 
does not seem to have done much more for him tlian ensure 
his appointment. Arrived in India, lie became first a Pro- 
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fessor, then a Judge, and rapidly passed through various 
offices, each involving a new branch of information. 
While he was doing the active duties' of these, he made a 
grasp at all the princijial languages of the Continent. Fin- 
ally he went with Lord Minto to Java, then newly added 
to the British provinces, and rushing into a shut-up house, 
where he had been informed a treasure of books was to 
be found, caught fever and died at thirty-six, in the year 
1811. In his last illness, some friend who had gone to 
see him told him an anecdote of the Liddcsdale volunteers, 
the men of his own district — how they had risen as one 
man on a false alarm of invasion, similar to that of which 
Scott makes picturesque use in the Antiqiuiry. The 
Borderers came hurrying down from all sides, some of them 
swimming tlie river in their eagerness, and marched into 
Hawick at daybreak, playing the favourite air of the dis- 
trict, " Wha daur meddle wf me ?” The story, the vivid 
recollection, the sudden exciting touch of aU those emo- 
tions which were the very spring of his being, intoxicated 
the sick man. He sprang up in his bed, and in his harsh 
voice, more tremulous than usual in its shrill weakness, 
"with strange melody and stranger gesticulations,” sang 
in a transport of feverish enthusiasm the song of his native 
hills. A more characteristic conclusion could not be. 

There is a kindred story told in illustration of the 
efforts of this enthusiastic coadjutor in Scott's work, which 
is our more immediate subject, and which we may tell in 
Mr. Ijockhart's words : — 

“ An interesting fragment had been obtained of an ancient 
historical ballad, but the remainder, to the great disturbance of the 
editor, was not to be recovered. Two days after, while he was 
sitting with some company after dinner, a sound was heard at a 
distance like that of the whistling of a tempest through the tom 
rigging of the vessel which scuds before it. The sounds increased 
as they approached more near ; and Leyden (to the great astonish- 
ment of such of the guests as did not know him) burst into the room 
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chanting the desiderated ballad with the most enthusiastic gestures, 
and all the energy of what he used to call the saw-tones of his voice. 
It turned out that he had walked between forty and fifty miles and 
back again, for the sole purpose of visiting an old person who pro- 
mised this precious remnant of anti(iuity.” 

Such was the atmosphere of genial patriotic entliusiasm 
which Scott diffused about him, and which on every hand, 
in the most unlikely quarters, and under the most uncouth 
circumstances, he found a response to. In all his re- 
searches, in the exercise of his magistracy, in the little 
legal courts lie held, and in his progress from one hamlet, 
from one farmhouse, to another, he was, like Cervantes in 
his tax-gathering, acquiring a more and more perfect 
knowledge of the unknown world which he was to reveal. 
Scotland, fresh and rural, with all those pastoral liills and 
wild moorlands; the salmon-spearing in the river, the 
otter-hunt, the farmhouse parlour, the more refined hospi- 
talities of the laird ; or, quainter still, the little circles of 
the country towns ; the bailies and provosts, the minister 
in his manse, the women at their doors, the unpunctual 
coach, the quick- tongued landlady ; all found a place in 
his memory. Not so much as the " natural,'* the " inno- 
cent,” the harmless creature so often visible in Scotland 
about a hamlet or farm-steading, with curious gleams of 
natural cunning lighting up its gentle idiocy, was left out. 
He had no prevision of the use he was to make of all 
those kindly experiences ; his head was full of ballad 
measures and scraps of antique verse — or at most hum- 
ming with the simple inspiration of the Minstrel’s Lay 
or the easy melodious story of the Lady of tlie Lake, 
He was all unaware of the issue that was to come of that 
friendly interest in men and all their ways which made 
every moorland path amusing and delightful to him, and 
touched men and dogs alike with the sensation of some- 
thing brotherly and kind approaching. He was never 
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above his company, though that was of all sorts and con- 
ditions ; and though he was thought in later days to be 
ambitious and aristocratical in his ideas, — as he certainly 
was in his principles, — no man could be more open to all 
sympathies and charities, or more entirely at home with 
his fellow-creatures, or at least his fellow-countrymen, 
wherever he met them. Genial mirth and fellowship 
accompanied him wherever he went. He was as happy 
with an old wife (if she knew any ballads) in her homely 
hrd and hm as with a duchess (though he was not with- 
out a true British devotion to duchesses too). His ac- 
quaintance was infinite, and there was nothing in life 
which he did not take the good of, with his mind and his 
eyes ever open, amid the most commonplace circumstances, 
to those notes of human tragedy which run through every 
strain, and to the pathos and uncomplaining pangs of 
existence, as well as to the humours and vanities and 
endless vagaries of the crowd. The very cows in the 
pastures, who were individual creatures to the milkmaids 
and almost human, entered into his economy of life. He 
saw everything, and laid up in store, in his great silent 
genial intelligence, all those varied scenes and still more 
varied people, without knowing what use he was to make 
of them ; and thinking of nothing — save perhaps of the 
rhymed romances which were to win him an easy celebrity 
and a great deal of substantial recompense — followed the 
natural bent of his mind in making friends everywhere, 
and acquiring such an acquaintance with the untrodden 
ways of his own country as was scarcely possessed by any 
other man alive. 

The publication of the Minstrelsy led by natural 
succession to Scott’s first original work. Several of his 
own ballads had found a place in the collection, and by 
the time the third volume was thought of, mention is 
made of " a long poem ... a kind of romance of Border 
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chivalry in a light horsemaanltitude, who have indeed 
intended to include in it. Thstanding of its strange 
difficulty in recognising this idea 'juch explaining and 
Lay of the Last Minstrel^ which, licit heartily. And 
proved too long for anything but indepenat more subtle 
The Minstrelsy had a great success, bringing language 
money to its editor, not to speak of reputation, aJiumber 
other poets put together had received for all theinwer 
ductions — a curious example of the peculiarities of th\ 
public taste and the different estimate made by con- 
temporaries and by posterity. No doubt, however, that 
such a book as the Minstrelsy secured a crowd of easy 
readers, who would not have ventured to engage upon a 
long and serious poem, and whom the novelty and 
eccentricities of the Lyrical Ballads would have dis- 
couraged. One of the critics of the day described the 
book as containing “ the elements of a hundred historical 
romances.” It was thus an excellent beginning to Scott’s 
career. 

That career was almost too prosperous for a poet. 
He had money left him, or rather a small estate con- 
vertible into money, and flourished and increased. In 
1804 he removed to Ashestiel, a house henceforth almost 
as closely connected with his memory as his own Abbots- 
ford, and which was within the district of which he was 
Sheriff. In 1805, when he was twenty-nine, the Lay 
was published. By this time Ballantyne, whose then 
modest fortune seemed to have been made by the Min- 
strelsy, and before whom the brightest prospects were 
opening, had removed to Edinburgh, and the close con- 
nection between the printer and the poet, which lasted 
so long and ended so tragically, was begun. ‘"The 
success of the Lay,” says Lockhart, " at once decided that 
literature should form the main business of Scott’s life.” 
No poem of that time, indeed, we believe, no poem of 
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above his company, though tf^uiense a popularity on the 
ditions; and though he w whole English world from the 
ambitious and aristocr^ Titt and Fox, agreeing in nothing 
was in his principle The pictures(]^ue life of the strain, 
sympathies and freshness, the interest of the story, the 
his fellow-o'^^^^® of an ancient world, in which all was 
whereve’*'^^®^^^®’ where there was neither mysticism, nor 
acco>^ any mystery beyond that degree of pleasurable 
^/onder which stirs and stimulates without confusing the 
mind — all united to achieve the easiest and completest of 
conquests. That a poem which nobody, not even Scott's 
greatest lovers, would assert to be a great poem, should 
thus have triumphed over all the great poetry that was 
contemporary to it, is a marvel which no one has ever 
been able to explain. The copyright of the two unlucky 
volumes which contained the Ancient Mariner” and 
many of Wordsworth’s finest minor poems had a very 
short time before been given back to their authors as 
entirely without value, while this fresh and sparkling 
Lay brought Scott the best part of £1000, flew through 
edition after edition, and took the world by storm. The 
reason probably was that while the other poets of the 
time had been discoursing upon simplicity of language 
and the adoption of common modes of expression instead 
of the elevated diction of the past — without doing any 
more to carry out their professions than an Art deeper 
than these professions permitted — Scott, without saying 
anything about it, and with no deeper meaning to hamper 
him, really did what they professed to do, and wrote his 
poem in the simplest measure and the least distinctive 
language, making it as easy to read as any ballad. The 
“Mariner,” save when it struck the dreamy fancy of 
some soul predestinate, one of those whom the weird 
narrator recognised at the first glance as “ the man who 
must hear me,” was, on the face of it, above and beyond 
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the comprehension of the multitude, who have indeed 
arrived at a glimmering understanding of its strange 
beauty now -a- days by dint of much explaining and 
lecturing, but who will never take to it heartily. And 
Wordsworth's treatment of some of the more subtle 
sentiments of the heart, although expressed in language 
ostentatiously simple, must always have left a number 
of readers agape. How, for instance, were the shallower 
souls, unacquainted with the mysteries of their own 
thoughts, to understand the wonderful little gleam of 
spiritual insight which is conveyed in the little poem — 
so clumsily named, and so weakened, short as it is, by 
unnecessary repetitions — the ‘‘Anecdote for Fathers ”? 
Here the language, indeed, is simple enough, but the 
thought most abstruse : — 

“ My Boy was by my side, so slim 
And graceful in his rustic dress ! 

And, as we talked, I questioned him, 

111 very idleness. 

"‘Now toll me, liad you rather be,’ 

I said, and took him by tlie arm, 

‘ On Ivilve’s smooth sliore, by the green seii. 

Or here at Liswyn farm V 

" In careless mood he looked at me. 

While still I held him by the arm, 

And said, ‘ At Kilve Td rather be 
Than here at Liswyn farm.’ 

" ‘ Now, little Edward, Siiy why so ; 

My little Edward, tell me why.’ — 

‘ I cannot tell, 1 do not know,’ — 

‘ Why, this is strange,’ Siiid I ; 

" ‘ For, here are woods, and green hills warm ; 

There surely must some reason be 

Why you would change sweet Liswyn farm 

For Kilve by the green sea.’ 
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“ At this, my Boy hung down his head, 

V He blushed with shame, nor made reply ; 

And five times to the child I said, 

‘ Why, Edward, tell me why 

“ His head he raised — there was in sight, 

It caught his eye, he saw it plain — 

Upon the house-top, glittering bright, 

A broad and gilded Vane. 

“ * Then did the Boy his tongue unlock ; 

And thus to me he made reply : 

‘ At Kilve there was no weathercock. 

And that’s the reason why.* ** 

There is j^erhaps no bit of metaphysics in the language 
by which an unenlightened reader would be so entirely 
puzzled as by this seeming simplicity. It is tlie very 
perfection of poetic insight, an evanescent thought caught 
on the flight and made everlasting, though too ethereal, 
too momentary, to yield its secret in its instantaneous 
passage to any eye less divinely qualified. Those who 
liave eyes to see it perceive what is thus set before them, 
but to tliose who have not, a volume of explanation would 
make the matter no clearer. How different was Scott 1 
he lias his perceptions too, but they throw no shadow of 
over-profound meaning upon the sunshiny tale. It flows 
like a blithe Highland stream over its rocks and stones 
— here dashing round a great boulder, there flowing swift 
and clear over the shallows. Compare with Wordsworth’s 
subtle divination the picturesque and straightforward 
magic of tlie Lay : fair Melrose in the moonlight and the 
Wizard in his grave, and the strange illumination shining 
upon the pale visage of the Monk and the dark-brow’d 
warrior’s inail, give the merest schoolboy a pleasurable 
thrill, and are comprehensible as a b c. 

** Before their eyes the Wizard lay. 

As if he had not been dead a day. 

His hoary beard in silver roll’d. 

He seem’d some seventy winters old ; 
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A palmer's amice wrapp'd him round, 

With a wrought Spanish baldric l)0UTid, 

Like a pilg]*im from beyond tlie sea ; 

Ilis left hand held his Book of Might ; 

A silver cross was in his right ; 

The lamp was placed beside his knee : 

High and majestic was his look, 

At which the fellest fiends had shook, 

And all unruffled was his face : 

Tlicy trusted liis soul had gotten grace. 

“ Often had William of Deloraine 
Bode thj'ougli the battle's blootly jdain, 

And trampled doAvn the warriors slain, 

And neither known remorse nor inve ; 

Yet now remorse and awe he owJi’d ; 

11 is breath came thick, his head swam round, 

When this strange scene of death he saw. 

Bewilder’d and unnerved he stood, 

' And the priest pi-ay'd fervently and loud : 

AVith eyes averted x>raycd he ; 

He might not endure the sight to see. 

Of the man he had loved so brotlierly. 

“ And when tlic 2>ricst Ids death-j>rayer had juay'd, 

Thus unto Deloraine he said : — 

‘ Now, S2)ced thee wliat thou hast to do, 

Or, Warrior, we may dejirly rue ; 
lA)r thosii, thou may'st not look ui)()n, 

Are gathering fast round the yawuiiig stone !' — 

Then Deloraine, in terror, took 
From the cold hand the Miglity Book, 

AVith iron clas^rd, and with iron houml : 

He thought, as he took it, the dead man fiown’d ; 

But the glare of the so2)ulchTal light, 

Perchance, had dazzled the warrior’s sight.” 

Here is the straightforward siipornatural in the most 
picturesque and romantic setting ; hut who is tliere that 
could he in the least trouble to know what it means ? 
Michael Scott and his big hook are plain as daylight in 
comparison with that urchin with his wcalluu’cock. There 
are no metajdiysics in the whole fresh, miisic/til, daylight 
VOL. II. H 
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strain. Scott was not jiarticular about the plainness ol 
his language, taking what came, having no time to weigh 
syllal)les, but he made his tale so clear that he may run 
who readetli it. He was understood wherever he went. 
He perplexed nobody — more than they like to be per- 
plexed by the honest intricacies of the story. This, we 
tliinlc, was the secret of the extraordinary and suddcTn 
coiKpiest he made of the entire kingdom. The public 
had been hearing a great deal of the advantage of making 
use in poetry of common language and events ; they had 
heard on the other side torrents of abuse ])onred u])on 
this tlieory, and liad been assured that poetry could not 
exist at all except according to the old canons. And lo, 
while the tiiinult went on over their heads, not leaving 
them calm enough to judge for themselves, here suddenly, 
cand(jssly, with a delightful spontaneous indifference to 
all principle's of art, came in this new minstrel and sang 
them, in a light and flowing rhythm which carried them 
along like the tune of a ballad, a story they could under- 
stand from beginning to end ! rerplexed by Wordsworth, 
confounded by Coleridge, flnding themselves trapped by 
this professed simjdicity into pitfalls of mysticism and 
miracle, what wonder that the common world of not too 
wise or discriminating readers escaped into Scott with a 
scJise of relief wdiich was at once enthusiasm and grati- 
tude ? Here, at least, was something line, something 
spirit-stirring, like a martial air, like the native music of 
their country, which everybody, thank Heaven, could 
understand. 

TJiere is a curious story told of the effect produced 
upon Pitt by tlie new^ ])oem which is well worth quoting ; 
he w^as so moved by it that an idea of advancing the 
author, who had such power over the imagination, struck 
even his preoccupied mind. Perhaps he felt that here 
was fin influence, unthought of before, whicli might be 
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turned to use even in imperial affairs. “ Tlic Cliaiieellor 
asked me about you and your then situation,” said the 
all-powerful Dundas, who was a sort of Scotch viceroy 
aiiel supreme uiaiiager of Scotcli affairs and patronage, in 
.]i letter to Scott ; “ and after I had answered him, Titt 
observed — ‘ He can’t remain as lie is,’ and desired me to 
‘look to it.’” He then repeated some lines from the 
Lay describing tlie old harper’s (uiibarrassmeut when 
asked to play, and said, “ This is a sort of thing which T 
might have expected in painting, but could never have 
fancied capal)le of being given in poetry.’” The great 
statesman’s idea of what could be expressed in painting, 
but not in poetry, is so curious that we must (i[Uotc the 
passage : — 


“ The humble boon was soon obtaiiiM ; 
Tlie Aged JMinstrol audience gaiiiM. 

Jjiit, when he reach’d tlie room of state, 
Where she, with all her ladies, sate, 
Perchance In* wish’d his huou denied : 

Fur, when to tune his liarp lie tried, 

His trembling liaiid had lost the case, 
AVhich marks security to jilease ; 

And scenes, long past, of joy and pain. 
Came wildeiing o’er his aged brain — 
lie tried to tune In's harp in vain ! 

The pitying Duchess praised its chime. 

And gave him heart, and gave him time, 
Till every string’s according glee 
Was blended into harmony. 

And then, he said, he would full fain 
lie could recall an ancient strain. 

He never thought to sing again. 

It was not framed for village churls, 

But for high dames ainl mighty earls ; 

He had play’d it to King Chailes the Good, 
When he kept court in llolyrood ; 

And much he wish’d, yet feared, to try 
The long-forgotten melody. 

Amid the strings his fingers stray’d, 
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And an uncertain wfirbling made, 

And oft he shook his hoary head. 

But when he caught the measure wild, 

TJie old man raised his face, and smiled ; 

And lighten’d up his faded eye. 

With all a poet’s ecsttisy I 
In varying cadence, soft or strong, 

He swept the sounding chorda along ; 

The present scene, the future lot, 
llis toils, his wants, were all forgot : 

Cold diffidence, and age’s frost, 

In the full tide of song were lost ; 

Kach blank, in faithless memory void. 

The poet’s glowing thought supplied ; 

And, while his heart responsive wrung, 

’Twas thus the Latest Minstrel sung.” 

What a cl oar, soft, animated description is this of an 
internal struggle, enough to touch the heart with easy 
sympathy without making any undue demand upon it 
either of emotion or understanding 1 But where Mr. 
Pitt would have found a painter in his time to express 
all that on one canvas wc arc unable to imagine. 

It is not unnatural, liowever, that Southey, getting 
three pounds seventeen shillings for his elaborate 
‘'Madoc” which liad cost him so much labour, for which 
he had collected waggon-loads of material, and weighed 
every word, and verilied every landscape, should record 
with a sigh of wonder, if not envy, that Scott had sold 
4500 of the Za?/, and made above a thousand pounds by 
it. It was hard not only to be surpassed, in the opinion 
of the critics, by those bretliren-in-arms whom he allowed 
to be at least ns great poets as himself, but to be outdone 
with the public by this new adventurer with the easy 
canter of his “ light horseman sort of stanza.” “ You 
see the whole extent of his powers in the MiifistreVs Lay,' 
the mortified hut not ungenerous poet wrote afterwards 
when he made ScotPs acquaintance. And he characterises 
it, not unjustly, ‘"as a very amusing poem: it excites 
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a novel-like interest, but you discover nothing on after 
perusal.” It is not, indeed, at all wonderful that the 
poets who were possessed by a profound sense of the 
gravity of their mission should have looked on with an 
almost stunned surprise at this light and careless and 
easy success. Even the author felt himself called upon 
to make the necessary deductions from his own merits 
ill a calm attempt to account for its popularity.” It was 
a surprise to himself as well as to the rest of the world. 

Succjess so far above his expectation seems to have 
decided Scott to trust himself in future to the chances of 
literature and such preferment as he could obtain, and to 
give up the jirecarious practice of his profession, which 
had never brought him anything worth considering. He 
was, as we have said, already wonderfully well off for a 
poelJ. He is understood to have had with his Sheriffship 
about a tliousand a year — a much more considerable in- 
come then than now. Shortly after the publication of 
the Lay he obtained another office — a clerkship of the 
Court of Session, a permanent ap])oiiitmeut in which there 
was security for the future as well as gain for tlie present. 
About the same time he took another step more mo- 
mentous still : which was the transplanting of Eallantyue 
and his business to Edinburgh — an expensive operation 
whicli rocpiired money. The consequence of several ad- 
vances made by Scott to his humble friend was that the 
poet became the partner of the printer — an arrangement 
which was of the greatest, and finally of the most fatal, 
moment in the story of his life. This i)artial entry into 
the interests of '' the booksellers ” seems to have filkid 
liis active mind with a hundred schemes. “ In tlio very 
first letter I have found from Scott to his partner,” says 
Mr. Lockhart, “occur suggestions about new editions of 
Thomson, Dryden, and Tacitus, and moreover, of a grand 
edition of the British poets in one hundred volumes, of 
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wliicli last he designed liiinsclf to be the editor.” In 
the course of the summer aud autumn we find liim in 
correspondence about another gigantic scheme — a uniform 
series of the ancient English Chronicles.” Nothing could 
better show the energy of the man. lie was far above 
any elation of vanity in tlie strange and bewildering 
success whicli liad come to him — a success in wliich, we 
may almost be permitted to say, he himself never believed. 
And he set to work at once in the new channel opened 
to liim, altogether unconscious yet of the much more 
brilliant channel not yet opened. 

While he was idanning these undertakings with tlui 
steadiness and resolution of a man determined to make 
his fortune as he best could for tlie advantage of liis 
family, since his proper profession afforded no promise of 
advancement, the poetry, that wonderful accidental gift 
which he had found, by the way, without premeditation, 
was his greatest pleasure and diversion, among the many 
enjoyments of his gonial life. Of Marmion, he sfiys, 
that the period of its composition was a very happy one 
in my life ; so that I remember with pleasure at tliis 
moment some of the spots in which particular passages 
were composed.” These words were written a quarter of 
a century after the composition of Marmion, And no 
doubt all the still and sweet recesses of Tweedside, the 
old ash-trees on the Sheriirs Knowe, tlie wilder moorland 
hills and braes beyond the green inclosure of Ashestiel, 
must have risen grateful and soothing before him as he 
wrote, — " Oh man !” he said to his son-in-law, in familiar, 
kindly, Scottish speech, when he was beginning to be old 
— “ Oh man ! I had many a grand gallop among these 
braes when I was thinking of Marmion — but a trotting, 
canny pony must serve me now.” When he was 
out with his volunteers, another informant tells us, “ In 
the intervals of the drilling Scott used to delight in walk- 
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iiig his powerful black steed up and down by Jiimselt 
upon the rortobello sands within tlie boating of tlie 
surge ; and now and then you would see him ])lniige in 
his spurs and go off as if at the charge, with the spray 
dashuig about him. As we rode back to Musselburgh, 
lie often came and placed liimself beside me to repeat the 
verses he had been composing during these pauses of our 
exercise.” The lines that were thus sung to liimself, as 
his big horse thundered over the moorland, or sphislied 
through the wet sands in a cloud of salt spray, have all 
the friishness of the northern air, and all the rhythm of 
winds and waters in them. Not so do the higher strains 
of divine poetry come into being. But Scott chanted his 
song of battle and adventure to himself, in a rapture of 
simple poetic feeling, enhanced by the wholesome fervour 
of happy life, by the excitciucnt of rapid motion, and the 
full sweep and tide of being, Avhich swelled all his veins 
and made mind and body harmonious. He had no pro- 
phet’s burden to deliver, no solemn lesson to teach, but 
gave diit to his audience in a genial and friendly Hood 
the happy moments, the melodious impulses, and favourite 
studies of his own nature. It is imagination in its simplest 
and least complicated development — no drama, but a tale: 
with no profound uiider-current of meaning, but its happy 
significance on the surface, its simple loves, its martial 
])rogresses, its tuneful notes of generous conflict. No- 
thing mean or petty or poor is in the range of this cheerful, 
yet tender art. Simple as it is, the high-minded Scots 
gentleman on his big charger is in entire harmony with 
the strain. It never descends below his level. Before 
he transmitted it, all glowing witli life and movement, to 
his audience, it Iiad swept through liis own mind like a 
brisk, melodious breeze, toucliiiig him with the same thrill 
of pleasure and feeling as that which moved the readers. 

There is no evidence that Scott thought of his poetry 
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otherwise than in this light. He did not expect it to 
flow on for ever, nor believed that he had opened a 
perennial fountain. When the interest flagged he was 
not surprised, nor was lie bitterly disappointed. The 
popularity of Marmion, indeed, he confesses, almost 
turned his head. It gave him " such a liecze (hoist) lie 
had for a moment almost lost his footing.” But ho had 
far too much good sense ever really to lose liis footing. 
Mrs. Grant compares him to a burning-glass wliich the 
rays of admiration went through without affecting it. 
The public, wliich was unanimous, did all it was possible 
to do to disturb the modest equilibrium of the poet. 
“ The only question at issue,” his friend Ellis wrote from 
London, from the midst of the best society, “ is wliether 
the L(uj or Murmion should be reputed the most pleasing 
poem in our language.” Thus, only himself was his rival, 
and it was generally allowed that there was nothing else 
by which to moasare these two masterpieces. 

One voice alone wi\s raised against this universal con- 
clusion. In the midst of such a chorus of applause, and 
an enthusiasm so general, tlicre is something amusing as 
well as respectable in the impartiality and boldness witli 
which little Jeffrey in his Itevieiu, at the height of his 
friend’s success and fame, assailed the easy-tempered 
giant. One April night, when all the world had been 
burning incense round him, Scott received a number of 
that lievieta which still carried terror to every literary 
bosom. But he was a contributor, one of the brother- 
hood, and it can scarcely be supposed that he looked upon 
it with any alarm. Accompanying the Beview, however, 
was a manly little note from the editor : “ If I did not 
give you credit for more magnanimity than others of your 
irritable tribe, I should scarcely venture to put this into 
your hands,” Jeffrey wrote. I have spoken of your 
poem exactly as I think, and though I cannot reasonably 
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suppose that you will he pleased with everything 1 huxii 
said, it would mortify me very severely to believe I had 
given you paiu.” On the same evening the critic had 
been engaged to dine with the poet, Scott wrote to him 
at once, assuring him that no criticism could alter his 
friendship ; but it is scarcely possible to suppose that 
W'hen the guests arrived for that dinner there was not a 
somewhat nipid pulsation in the bosom of the dauntless 
little man whose integrity had been so painfully proved. 
Scott received him with all his usual cordiality ; but the 
lady of the house could scarcely be expected to be equally 
heroic, and the clumsy little shaft which she discharged 
at her husband’s critic has been preserved in the history. 
It is a curious passage-at-arnis altogether. In the jiresent 
day, when Eeviews are less autlioritative jiiid authors 
more used to them, tlie occurrence would attract less 
attention ; but the verdict of " Judge Jellrey ” then was 
more iniiDortant than any verdict now, and the two men 
were members of a limited society through which the 
thrill of such an encounter would run like an electric 
current. There could not be a better proof of the im- 
l)artiality of the Jtevieiv, which, as its victims thought 
over the Border, was incapable of abusing anything 
Scotch ; or of the courageous vigour which could thus 
02:)j)0S0 tlie tide of univei'sal enthusiasm, and assail not 
only an inlluential member of society but a friend whom 
the critic could not help encountering every day. 

Whether Scott’s magnanimity was less great than it 
appeared, or whether it was the heightening fervour of 
politics which made it impossible for a Tory to find fellow- 
ship any longer in the Whig cainj), it is difficult to 
ascertain, but, as a matter of fact, he here ceased to be 
a contributor to the Edinburgh Ikvieio ; and it w’as not 
very long before all bis jioliticnl sym))atbios were on- 
listed for its rival, the new Quarterly, before which for 
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a iiiomout even tlie bold Jcfirey quailed. The .sevorauce 
thus begun went farther than one of mere literature. It 
involved the business relations of the poet, as well a?, his 
relations with his friends. Various accidents happened, 
which intensified, in the person of Constable the publisher, 
the first prick of offence which had been given by Jefii*ey. 
And in the meantime James llallantyne the printer had 
been joined by his brother John, who was believed to 
have the powers necessary for conducting an enlarged 
business. The consequence was that while the Quarterly 
Review was instituted in London, the firm of John 
Jlallantyne and Co., of which Scott was an undisclosed 
partner, was established in Edinburgh, and became hence- 
forward the chief undertaking of his life. 

Unfortunately all manner of labours and embarrass- 
ments came in its train. Without this, all those re- 
proaches that have been lavished upon him as to the 
extravagances of Abbotsford, and his supposed foolish 
weakness in desiring to leave a local habitation and an 
estate behind him for the enjoyment of his children after 
him — or of founding a family according to the ill-natured 
version of this most natural wish — might have been 
spared. He had an income of £1600 a year from his 
legal appointments, and received larger sums for his work 
than all the other writers of the time put together; and 
but for the drain of his badly-managed and unsuccessful 
business, in which he was the only partner with any 
capital, his lands and his mock castle, and his old furniture 
and properties, would have been very natural vanities. 
Ilis life seems to have been hampered and embarrassed al- 
most from the first moment of his connection with this un- 
fortunate firm. It is a curious commentary upon popular 
opinion, which has been long so firmly fixed as to the 
caution and prudence of the Scotch character, to cast a 
glance from this distance across three parts of a century 
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lit tlie doings of the " trade ” in Edinburgh in those licroic 
days : at Constable, who " hated accounts, and systemati- 
cally refused, during the most vigorous years of his lifii, 
to examine or sign a balance-slieet at tlie Ballaiitynes 
llundcring jovially along — ^Messrs. Eigdumfimnidos and 
Aldiborontii^hoscophornio, well worthy of these respectable 
appellations ; the one somewhat heavy in his loyal enthu- 
siasm and readiness to take up evcryLbing that pleased 
the master-eye; the other fun impersonated, '‘jocund 
Johnny,” the gayest of book-keepers. TJiat it should 
have been with these two simple and rash companions — 
rash with the extraordinary temerity of men who know 
little and have little to lose — that Scott with his nolde 
intellect and supreme good sense plunged into unfamiliar 
I)usiness, is the most wonderful of problems. They kept 
him in jperi^etual amusement with their humours and 
contrast — they looked up to him with admirable de- 
votion : and for these qualities he allowed them to draw 
him into ruin. 

The Lady of the Lalce appeared in 1809. There had 
been some wavering of conq^arison between Marmioii 
and the Lay, There was none with this new poem. It 
took the world by storm. The public \vas unanimous in 
its liivour; the reviews vied with each other in celebrat- 
ing this greatest poem of the age. Even Jeflri'y, the 
" arch-critic,” l)owed down before it — he who had been 
so rash as to lift up his voice against Marmion, Scott 
had two thousand guineas nominally for it, but more in 
reality. " The whole country rang with the praises of 
the poet.” And there was yet another evidence of his 
feme, which is tlie most extmordinary of all. “ It is a 
well-ascertained fact,” says Lockliart, " that from tlio date 
of the publication of the Lady of the Lake the pofat-horse 
duty rose in an extraordinary degree, and indeed it con- 
tinued to do so regularly for a number of years, the 
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author’s succeeding works keeping up tlie enthusiasm for 
our scenery which he had thus originally created.” This 
is a quaint and picturesque-adjunct to literary fame which 
the greatest of writers could not hope for now. The Lady 
of the Lake was the culmination of Scott’s poetical repu- 
tation. llokehy, which followed, was bought and read 
almost as eagerly, but not received into the popular heart, 
and the Lord of the Isles was — for Scott — a failure. 
Wliy it should have been so it is vain now to inquire ; 
for its descriptions are as animated and its story as 
attractive as tliosc of its predecessors, and the character of 
Bruce has a high and fine ideal nobility which is above 
anything in his previous works. But the vein, perhaps, 
was too thin at all times to bear much working, and was 
now wearing out ; wliilc, on the other hand, a new poet, as 
brilliant, as comprelionsible, and more romantic, with a 
much greater poetic genius — Byron — had entered the 
field, and Scott had for the first time a rival who, besides 
possessing higher qualities than himself at the heart of 
the matter, had as great a command of those gills which 
gain the public ear. 

Before, however, entering u23on tlie history of Scott’s 
more pciinanent triumphs, now about to commence, wo 
must note the labours in which, throughout all this brief 
summer of extraordinary poetical fame he had been 
steadily engaged, chie/Iy to supi)]y the ceaseless drain 
upon his powers made by the unfortunate firm, which had 
to be kept afloat, whatever happened. To many men 
such works as the Lives of Dryden and Stvift would be 
sufficient to sustain a modest fame. To his exuberant 
genius this went for little. These were the daily work 
of his life, while his brighter inspirations were its exhilar- 
ation, its glory, its delight : but not less because they take 
so little importance in the record were they conscientious 
and valuable work. Tt is possible enough, we cannot 
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help feeling, that at this period of his career Scott may 
have looked upon himself as another Southey, — more 
popular, since liis themes were far nearer to his audience 
and more interesting, but fated to the same kind of 
honourable and hard-working reputation after his flush of 
poetical fame should bo past, — an able and trustworthy 
biographer, a commentator of endless patience and re- 
search, a writer wielding some power in the Keviews, 
and always witli that soft aureole of poetical light upon 
his head, pleasing his friends and giving dignity to his 
career. It is diflicult to imagine tlui genial and large 
being of the great Scotsman, with his universal hospitality 
and liberality, the wide atmosjihere about him, the emb 
less company — retainers, dependants, courtiers— lixed 
into such a groove of laborious excellence. But still it 
is evident that this is wliat might have been ; and as he 
went to his daily work after the Courts were over, and 
threaded through all the muddy literary byways — where 
among the garbage some scraps of knoAvlodge of one or 
other of his subjects might be found, always witli an 
anxious thought in his mind of those two merry com- 
panions who were comjiromising his name and bringing 
endless burdens upon him, yet were at the same time his 
faithful henchmen and supporters, not to be thrown off, — • 
one is tempted to believe that this possibility must often 
have entered Scott's mind ; and that he must have 
realised the possibility of becoming a literary hack, though 
of the noblest kind — a constant and steady workman 
turning out his tale of labour, so many pages day by day. 
Many excellent men have done this, and served the world 
as honestly as any other kind of craftsman : but the idea 
has always been an obnoxious one, and the suggestion 
something like an insult. The poorest penny-a-liner 
would fain keep uj) a little fiction of taste and liking to 
dignify his drudgery. And in those days, when Jeffrey 
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liositat(Ml whether writing for money was not altogether 
beneath the generous instincts of a gentleman, it must 
have been harder still to contemplate. From tnis fate, 
liowever, Scott was saved by one of the most extraordi- 
nary developments of unthought- of genius that ever was 
known. 

Tn the year 1805, when the Lay was in its first tide 
of ])opularity, when Janies Jlalhintyne, newly come to 
Edinburgli, liad just begun to tax the resources and exinte 
the imagination of his princely friend with thoughts of 
an ideal publishing house and imignificent literary iindtir- 
taking, — when his “ barmy noddle’’ was ‘‘ working jiiime” 
with so many plans and ideas that it was wonderful, how 
one head could contain them, — Scott, with some sudden 
fancy for another kind of work, turned from his “ Drydon ” 
and wrote the opening chapters of Wavcrley, What 
chance touch of his brimful creative imagination it was 
that suddenly brought out of the mists, in the midst of 
all tliosc dusty tracts and notes, the fine visionary scene 
of Waverley Honour, with all those high-bred accessories 
and that delicate group, a little too faint in colour, Sir 
Evc,rard and Mrs. Eachel, and the graceful boy who was 
their heir, who can toll ? The wisest projihet could ill 
have divined, from the soft neutral tints of this first 
picture, what sort of a succession, what brilliant groups, 
what animated scenes, were to follow. Even in his own 
later work, when he abandoned his best and most character- 
istic field and crossed the Tweed to English scenes and 
subjects, we do not remember any companion picture to 
that preface. Had he thrown himself into Ivanhoe at 
once, or taken up some romance of the ilorder, either 
enterprise would have been more likely. When he had 
put this beautiful sketch upon his canvas he paused 
doubtful, and showed the work “to a critical friend, 
whose opinion was unfavourable.*’ This, it is supposed, 
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was William Erslviiie. It was not, fortimately for them, 
Jelfrey or any of his hand. Scott put liis work away, so 
far as appears, without a sigh. Ilei liad so mucli in 
liaiid; wliat did a half-told tale matter? Some years 
alter, when the strain of the Jlallantynes began to tell, lie 
took out liis bit of manuscript and looked at it, grudging 
perhaj)s to liave written anything tliat could not be made 
use of — and this time with a sigh put it back again. 
Ihit, after a furtlier interval of several years, cliance 
again brought the old packet of i)apers to light. Scott 
]nnis(‘lf gives an account of it to his friend Mr. Morritt, 
of Ihjkeby, in the following words: — 

“ [ must now account for niy own la/.iiuiss, winch 1 do, by re- 
liTriiig you to a snuill anonymous sort of a novel in tlireo volumes, 
which you will receive by the inail of this day. It was 
a very old attempt of inijie to embody some traits of those charactci’s 
«nd manners ]}eciiluir to Scotland, the last remnants of which 
vanisluid during my own youtli, so that few or no traces now remain. 
1 had written great ]»arir of the first voluim',, and sketclicd other 
]>ji.ss{iges, when I mislaid the MS., and ojily found it by the merest 
accident as I was rummaging the drawers of an old calnnot, and [ 
took the faiicy of iini.shiiig it, which I did so fast, that the last two 
volumes were written in three weeks. ... It has made a very 
strong impression here, and the good peoidc of Edinburgh are 
hiisie<l in tracing the author, and in iimliiig out originals for the 

]K)Vtraits it contains Jelfrey has ollered to make oath that it 

is mine, and anotlier great critic has ti'iidered his altidavit cx con- 
trario ; so that these authorities have divided the Cude Town. . . . 
Let me know your opinion about it. . . . Tlui trutli is, tliat this 
Sitrt of iimthll 171(1 worJc amuses me, and I am something in the con- 
dition of Joseph Surface, who was embarrassed by getting himself 
too good a reputation ; for many things may id ease peo] 3 ]e well 
enough anonymously, which, if they had me on the title page would 
just give me that soit of ill name which precedes hanging — and 
that would be in many respects inconvenient if I thought of again 
tiying a yi'ande 02)i(s,^* 

No man could have been more unconscious that the 
moment of the (jmndc ojyus had come. No doubt Scott 
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often wrote with a playful depreciation not quite sincere, 
of his productions, which is tlie very comprehensible ex- 
pedient of a man both modest and humorous, to elude 
extravagant praises and even his own vanity, if he has 
any. But in this case it is evident his mind was directed 
to an altogether different kind of cke/-d' mivre, and the 
anonymous novel, the sort of muddling work, was a bow 
drawn at a venture, upon which no very great hopes were 
fixed. The latter part of the book must all have been 
written between the 4tli of Juno and the 1st of July, Mr. 
Lockliart informs us ; and he tells a story of a party of 
young men over their wine, one of whom, the host of the 
occasion, changed his seat uneasily, that he might avoid 
the sight of “a confounded hand’' writing at an opposite 
window. liver since we sat down T have boon watcdiing 
it,” he said. It never stops ; page after page is finished 
and tlirown on that heap of MS., and still it goes on ; and 
so it will be till candles arc brought in, and God knows 
liow long after that. It is the same*every night. I can't 
bear the sight of it when I'm not at my books.” This 
was Scott's hand, visible at the back window of liis house 
in Nortli Castle Street, Edinburgh. And througli all 
those long bright summer nights, tlie longest and sweetest 
in the year, he sat, never raising his head, witli that crowd 
of new -created beings coming and going around him — 
Vicli Ian Vohr in his torclilight liall, and Flora shrouding 
her higli-bred beauty in her Highland plaid, and Evan 
J)hu, and all the clan ; and the grotesfiue and generous 
presence of the Baron ; and poor Prince Cliarlie, whom no 
Scotsman names without a certain pang ; and all the tragic 
gaiety in the old halls at Holyrood. No need to pause 
as the swift scenes flew on, succeeding each other. Where, 
amid all the analysis in which we delight now-a-days, and 
all our studies of character, shall we find anything that 
stands out in such breadth of life ? Scott is so far like 
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Shakspcare that wo take him with us into liistory, and 
never know liow much of our knowledge and our inipres- 
sioiis is due to his genius, and how much to ascertained 
fact. And tlie effect upon his contemporaries was greater 
than any sensation that had been previously received from 
literature. Such fiction itself was a new thing. Since 
Eichardson and Yielding there had been no work of this 
kind which men and women alike would care to read — 
if, indeed, men can ever have been said sincerely and 
generally to care for iliehardson, or women for Fielding. 
Scott took in all and united them. He was manly, and 
lie was pure. He gave no undue importance to sentiment, 
but he honoured lionest love and the domestic affections. 
And while he was incapable of eclipsing the reasonalde 
world with the shadow of Sport as some modern novelists 
do, h(i was as willing to spear a salmon or hunt an otter 
ill literature as in life. 

Ihit the great thing Scott did was to unfold a new 
country, a new world to his contemporaries. We our- 
selves, calm in all the unconscious gain which his exist- 
ence and work has added to the general inheritance, can 
scarcely realise to ourselves what it would be to Scotland 
to sweep Scott out of her. It is a thing, thank Heaven, 
which no calamity can do ; but if it could be done, what 
an impoverished country would be left behind ! This has 
l)een one of the unhappy particulars in the fate of Ireland, 
with which misgovernnient has had nothing to do. She 
has had no Burns and no Scott. Her beautiful scenery 
has never been populated with noble and gentle human 
beings claiming the interest of the world. Her genius 
has wasted itself in wild verses, in the records of wild 
pranks and jokes. No great magician has made her shores 
familiar, not to Englishmen only, but to mankind; no 
poet of the highest order has sung her cabins and her 
fields. If the genius was there, it has been wasted, and 
von. ir. I 
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never come to IVuit. Miss Edgewortli, it is true, nuide a 
beginning of this noblest of all works, and seemed for a 
moment likely to open a way by which the Irish lieart 
might have been known ; but she was not strong enough 
for the mission, and was soon led away from it to tlie 
moralities of the schoolroom and the coni] dications of 
fashionable life. When Scott found his neglected manu- 
script in the drawer of tlie cabinet wliere he was seeking 
his fishing-tackle, Scotland was less interesting than Ire- 
land to the general mind, and equally unknown. The 
ordinary Englishman’s idea of the Scot had scarcely 
changed since the time when the first Stuart came to the 
throne, and his beggarly and grasping followers became 
the proverb of the ignorant but wealthy Southern, who 
saw in them nothing but a race of hari)ies and parasites. 
Such was the idea which Johnson entertained and ex- 
pressed with a vigour which no courtesy veiled. Jokes 
about a supposed national disease (which are not quite 
extirpated yet, since nasty things of all descriptions are 
the slowest things to die), and sneers concerning the in- 
alienable caution and craft, thrift and penury of the race, 
were all that was ever heard of the jieople : and the 
country was less known than America, or even Japan, is 
now. Maepherson in Ossian (false or true, the cause of 
so many controversies) had given a wild fictitious picture 
of unearthly wastes and mists, cloudy mountains and cruel 
seas, all melancholy, tragic, monstrous, and incomprehen- 
sible, in which the French and other foreign critics found 
a sentiment thoroughly appropriate to the mystic North, 
but which the English mind with much unanimity rejected 
as entirely out of its range, and not much worth investi- 
gating. Wlien Burns raised his voice from the heart of 
this unknown land, tliere had been a thrill of excited 
attention and wonder ; but Burns was so great a prodigy 
in every way, and everything about him was so beyond 
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expectation, that his nationality added only a surj)rise the 
more to the standing wonder of his exisence at all. And 
tliat existence was so brief tliat the i)ul)lic mind had 
scarcely time to get over the shock of his appearance in 
liis ploughman guise and peasant language, compelling its 
attention, and to incpiire what manner of race it was 
which produced such a miracle, wlicn the wonderful 
rustic disai)[)eared and all was still again. When Scott, 
ill liis turn, presented Iiiinself witli the fine ballad strain 
ot liis poems, bringing back the moss-trooper and the 
Border knight, the old picturescpic chivalrous court of the 
Jameses, generous romantic monarchs of a land of romance, 
the glowing tartans and tragic passion, not wholly above 
iiKdodrama, of the Highland chieftains, the imagination ol 
the tourist began to be fired — if, indeed, that modern 
development of man was not created altogether by this 
new revelation : but still the revelation was very partial. 
When, however, the first novel of the Wavcrlcy series (;ame 
into the world, the curtain rose, as in a theatre, u[)on 
Scotland, no longer a rugged N’orth, a conventional country 
known by certain moral (or immoral) qualities, but for the 
moment the most distinct and clcarly-evident of all the 
quarters of the earth, the chosen land of all that was 
humorous and all that was pathetic, full of an unsusi^oct(jd 
and inexhaustible variety of character and wealth of 
emotion. The veil was drawn from her face, not only to 
other nations, but even to her own astonished and de- 
lighted inhabitants, who had hitherto despised or derided 
the Highland caterans, but now beheld silently with 
amazed eyes the real features of their uncomprehended 
countrymen, just as England and the more distant world 
awoke to know the " land of the mountain and the flood.” 

We can understand but dimly at this distance, we 
who have been brought up upon Waverhy and scarcely 
can remember when we first made acquaintance with 
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Tally vcolaii and the Highland stronghold among the hills, 
any more than we can rciuemher wlien we lirst set foot in 
Prosperous enchanted island — ^it is with difliculty that we 
can realise the lirst magical eflect. The book vras read 
everywhere by all kinds of people ; it Hew from hand to 
hand, and was discussed and talked over as if it had been 
the personal concern of thousands of readers. Oi)inion!” 
said Lord Holland, when asked his opinion of tlie new 
book, — " none of us went to bed all night, and nothing 
slept but my gout.” The verdict was tlie same in much 
less lofty regions, wherever a copy could be laid hold oi*. 
Jticli and x)oor were as one in the wonderful unanimous 
commotion. Tlui success of Wavevley was as great and 
as sudden as that of the Lay^ and far more true. Indeed, 
one can scarcely help thinking that it was some uncon- 
scious i)rescience of this which was coming, and which 
deserved all fame, that made the public receive those 
tunings of the minstrers harp and preludes of his real 
song so cordially. There were one or two dissentient 
critics — his own Quarterly, the Tory organ which he had 
helped to originate, being the chief. This periodical, still 
in the hands of the captious and bilious Giftbrd, objected 
to the use of the Scotch as ‘‘a daik dialect of Anglitied 
Erse,” unworthy of ears polite. But this little malignajit 
voice had no influence on the universal enthusiasm. Once 
more Scott’s noble clear-headedness, his breadth of honest 
life, the light and warmth which filled his narrative, 
opened liim a way of access to all hearts. These were 
not the highest qualities of his genius, but they were the 
qualities which interpreted his higher imagination to the 
common soul. He announced no lofty aim, professed no 
purpose of teaching — yet at a stroke set before the world 
the most perfect picture of a state of society which was 
passing, or had passed away ; accounted for it, justified it, 
made it glorious — yet at the same moment proved the 
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impossibility of continuance in the system to which he 
could not but look back with tender regret : and with a 
fine candour and honest historical perception which was 
in advance of his own convictions, showed the crumbling 
foundations of the changed rule and the inevitable triumpli 
of new lords and new laws to be both necessary and just. 
Iwen this valuable historical revelation was, however, but 
a secondary matter in comparison witli th(i glow of clmrac- 
ter and human life which illuminated his country under 
his hand. We have learned now-a-days to be very shy of 
history in the form of talcs. But the art was new in 
those days, and all its details were as fresh and picturesque 
as the story itself was moving and animated. With liis 
usual modesty, Scott caused it to be represented to Miss 
Edgeworth that the first suggestion of his work had been 
taken from the excellence of hers. Thus, too, according 
to his own account, William Taylor made liim a poet, and 
tliat y)ompous provincial accepted the idea with an evitlent 
feeling that it might very well be so. And Miss Edge- 
worth made him a novelist: but the more subtle Irish- 
woman did not take the graceful compliment aub ]pieil de 
hi Icttre, nor was it necessary. 

And pouring into the world after Wavcrlcy came the 
Hood of its successors, all instinct with kindred life, 
])roving that no adventitious help of J]istorical excitement 
was wanted, but that the humblest incidents of common 
life were enough to furnish at once drama and interest. 
Tlie cottage of the Mucklebackits, with its simple tragedy, 
is brouglit n.s close to us as the rude hall of the Highland 
chieftain, and goes even more warmly to our hearts. 
Scott sets it before us as if he had been studying fisher- 
men and their ways all his life. His sympathy enters 
into everything, Tlie rustic dalliance on one hand, and 
on the other that sorrow of tlie poor which lias to be put 
aside lor the necessities of ordinary life, lire aU open to 
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liis sympathetic eye ; and with the touch as of a magician’s 
wand he conjures all coarseness out of the one, and 
teaches us to feel for the petulance of grief restrained — 
the passion of sorrow whicli takes the form of irritation 
— in the other. As the brilliant scries flowed on, it was 
as if each new study was the author’s masterpiece ; and 
so powerful was liis touch, and so wonderful the stream 
of illumination wliich moved with him wherever he 
moved, that even the conventional and threadbare story 
of the lost child and liis recovery, as a romantic heir and 
hero, — a story ujion which all lands of changes have been 
rung, — became in his hand new again. Meg Mcrrilecs, 
it must be owned, is melodramatic in the highest degree, 
but we defy the most cold-blooded reader to follow with- 
out excitement the story of those strange events which 
make Captain Brown into Henry Bertram of Ellangowan; 
the thread of mystery, for which otherwise we should care 
little, is spun through and through such a varied and 
lifelike web of character and incident, that neither Scot- 
land nor we could afford to lose it. Dandie Dinmont 
(for example) and all his wild pastoral world, the mild 
and wise gudewife, the generous simple liberality, the 
shrewdness, not without a touch of guile, and all the 
relationships of that fresh open-air existence, servants and 
masters, and litigious neighbours, who would like nothing 
better than to settle their disputes with singlestick or 
broadsword, “ if your honour thinks it wadna he against 
the law but would not raise the rent upon each other, 
or step in between their honest enemy and his natural 
advantage — is such a piece of large and sun-bright crea- 
tion as could have reached us in no other way. " The 
Shirra” had noted them all, without knowing, as he went 
and came through the forest, and by all the moorland 
ways on Teviot and on Tweed. He saw Meg Merrilees, 
too, no doubt, some day by the wayside as he rode by. 
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His friendly eye saw everything involuntarily, without 
intention — whence all the freedom and spontaneous life. 

I am a bad hand,” he says, at depicting a hero properly 
so called, and have an unfortunate propensity for tlie 
dubious characters of borderers, buccaneers, Highland 
ro])bers, and all others of a Eobin Hood description. 1 
do not know why this should be, as I am myself, like 
Ifamlet, indifferent honest, but I suppose the blood of 
the old cattle-drivers of Teviotdalo continues to stir in 
my veins.” This is a subject of reproach against him by 
some feeble-minded critics — as if we should find fault 
with Shakespeare for his Claudios and Bertrams. It was 
only in our own day that another mini of genius boldly 
put forth the doctrine of a novel without a hero, anticipat- 
ing criticism by owning the dilficulty of embodying the 
idcjd, so as to satisfy our poetic principl(*s, yet ke(;p our 
interest. Scott did not succeed in this : his Waverley, 
his Bertram, his Henry Morton, are but very ordinary 
young follows. But who else has done better ? the 
jcune premier is of all inventions the most hard to man- 
age — infinitely more so than the heroine, who, by right 
of her womanhood, may j)ossess all the superlatives qualities 
find yet have enough flesh and blood to keep a hold upon 
our sympathies. A pretty pair of lovers arc a necessity 
universally acknowledged ; but so long as they are lu'etty 
and spirited and generous, what do wo want more ? 
Romeo himself is little more tlian a gallant shadow. 
Orlando a long-limbed and picturesque impersonation of 
youth, not worthy to tie the shoes of that sweetest of 
all visionary maidens — tlie wise, tlic tend(3r, the playful, 
the capricious, the impassioned Eosalind. We may 
frankly acknowledge, without any detriment to Scott's 
reputation, this incapacity, which he shares with the 
greatest. 

But it is impossible to record the unparalleled en- 
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thusiasm with whicli Iiis roniances were received, without 
casting a glance in passing at the revulsion of sentiment 
wliich his great countryman Thomas Carlyle was the first 
to begin, and which has been echoed not only by Carlyle’s 
disciples but by the followers of that new school of 
analytical fiction which reigns at present in England. 
Carlyle’s indictment against the author of Waverley has 
several counts, tlie greatest of which are — first, that he 
had no message to deliver — ** wished not the world to 
elevate itself, to amend itself, to do this or to do tliat, 
except simply pay liim for the books he kept writing,” 
which we think is an entirely ungenerous and uncalled- 
for accusation, especially as it is rcpejited from seiit(‘nce 
to sentence, as if money had been for ever in the thoughts 
of one of the most liberal and generous of men ; and 
second, that he did not create, but ‘‘ deceptively enacted, 
as a good playc^r might,” the characters he invented, 
making them “ look and talk like what they give them- 
selves out for ; but fixshioning them from the skin inwards, 
never getting nearer the heart of them.” The one set,” 
Mr. Carlyle says, meaning the creations of Shakespeare, 
“ become living men and women ; the other amount to 
little more than mechanical cases, deceptively paijitcd 
automatons.” Not jirofitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
ibr edification, for building up or elevating in any shape!” 
lie adds afterwards of these works, which, as we have en- 
deavoured to i)oint out, opened up Scotland to all tlio 
nations of the universe, and made her national character 
.and faitli, her humour, her passion, her daily life, visible 
to all men. Such a deliverance comes badly from any 
Scotsman ; for it is impossible to us to conceive any 
such impoverishment of our country as that which would 
result could Scott and his creations be Rwe])t away from 
her, and could her Lowland plains and Highland liills 
relapse into the mists that covered them before Waverley 
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was. If it is unelevating and unimproving to fill a 
country with a visionary population, rich in every natural 
quality, with all the accidents and misadventures — all 
the tragic troubles and evanescent joys — of life, and not 
one debasing image, not one impure suggestion, not one 
setting up of the evil over the good in the whole range, 
then Scott was unelevating and unimproving ; and if it 
is possible to embody absolute and su})reme truth in the 
liomeliest guise with all the effect of an actual history, 
and to place a simple peasant woman by the side of the 
Unas and Mirandas, in sheer potency of veracity and love 
— without virtue and without genius, then let us acknow- 
ledge that Scott’s motives were mean and Ids power 
superficial. It is to ourselves impossible to conceive how 
the career of Willielm Meistcr, through all the intrigues 
and iictitious loves of a theatrical company, can be sup- 
])Oscd elevating, while the story of Jeanie Deans is set 
down as mechanical. Mr. Carlyle is^ a great writer, and 
we are rash to venture to defy so great a champion — 
perhaps even tlicreis something of the coward in striking 
upon the shield of one who has withdrawn from the field 
(d‘ baiflc : yet the greatest are but human. Scott cliosc 
i'or liis ground of action the momcjit wlien the old Scot- 
land and the new wci’e as yet struggling for tlui mastery. 
Whether lie consciously set before himself the object of 
jiroving once for all that his own side had lost the day, 
and how it luid lost the day, we cannot tell, — or wliether 
he intended from the beginning to show the subtle self- 
seeking which made the insurrection of the clans less 
noble, and the iactious force of personal dislikes and 
family feuds that made it futile, llut that lie did so 

' This wiis ^YriUl.•ll before the death of Carlyle : it is better tliat it 
should remain as written, to show at least that the writer did not shrink 
duriuf; liis lifotimo from aii unwavering opposition on this point to tha 
judgment of a master venerated and beloved. 
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there can be no doubt. Vich Tan Volir was more than 
the last of tlie Higliland feudal princes ; lie was at the 
same time the ambitious political plotter, whose aim was 
rendered hojieless by tlie very craft with whicli he pur- 
sued it ; and no historian had ever proved till Scott did 
how the cause of the Stuarts fell to pieces, how the old 
world (which he loved) came to decay, how all the ehj- 
raonts of life and hope were ranged on the other side. 
He did this in spite of his sympathies and his principles, 
and in the very act of threfwing the light of poetry and 
romance over the fallen cause, and attrac.ting to it men's 
sympathies and cliarities as they had rarely been attracted 
before. For literature, save that of ballad and popular 
song, had never been on the Jacobite side. If history is 
a noble and dignifi(3d branch of literature, this poetical 
rendering of it, which was far more attractive, far more 
vivid than Hume’s or Robertson’s, can scarcely bo stig- 
matised as containing no elevating or improving power. 

And if it is not a bettering influence to show tlie 
callous or the indifferent how the hearts of their humbler 
neighbours can be wrung, and to prove that more true 
and generous tlian king or kaiser may be a gillie on the 
hill or a milkmaulen in the cottage, we wonder wliat 
is so. Thi>s, too, was Scott’s work, whether it was his 
conscious aim or not. His aim was to tell the manifold 
story in which ho delighted, of his countrymen and kin; 
lie did this orally to all the strangers and pilgrims tliat 
intruded upon liis leisure and disturbed his rest, but to 
whom he could not (by stress of nature) be anything but 
courteous, exordial, and kind. All day long these stories 
were llowing from liis lips witli a genial delight in the 
humours they contained. When put in writing they 
required a larger framework, a certain mechanism of 
romance, in wliicli perhaps Im was feeble occasionally, as 
all the greatest have been (so far as plots go, Mr Wilkie 
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Collins is a greater artist than Sliakspeare and Scott put 
together) ; but the impulse was the same. There are 
greater artists, who delight in showing how every good 
action has some alloy of selfish motive, and every human 
creature an unworthy side. Is that more noble or more 
elevating than to open the door of a turf hut and show 
the deepest human emotions, the most princely generosity, 
the noblest affections, there ? Scott was an aristocrat 
born ; he loved the notice of princes, the fellowsliip of 
dukes. He was so weak as to wish, above all things, to 
leave his children well off and well endowed, “ to establish 
a family,” as people say. He loved the feudal rule, the 
supremacy of the gentleman, the superiority of race. He 
was an Edinburgh advocate, a member of a conventional 
society, very racy and strong, but eminently individual, 
and with the most marked character and limits. What 
was it then that made him conceive in homeliest sim- 
plicity such a being as that of Jeanie Deans, and set 
lier above all the jjrettinesses of sentiment, by tlie side, 
as we have said, of the Unas and Mirandas ? Was any 
one aware of the very existence of such a home and such 
an atmosphere as that which made her heavenly virtue 
possible, before Walter Scott built the gray walls, and led 
the mild and balmy breathing kine into the byre at St. 
Leonard’s ? Perhaps he had seen in his boyish days, as 
he scrambled up Arthur’s Seat with his friend and his 
book, the old man sitting by the door, his “ lyart haflits 
wearing thin and bare,” and heard his slow talk; perhaps 
even watched his daughter, simple and kind, looking over 
the little paling, shading her eyes from the slant rays of 
the westering sun in the long summer nights, looking out 
for some lingering home-comer — poor Ellie or other 
wanderer ; — and years after, wlicn he looked for them, 
found these typos of the old peasant-patriarch aud the 
tender simple woman again. But even with thesci in his 
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mind, wliat would any commoner soul have made of it 1 
Victor Hugo's Sister Simj)lice, — she who was the im- 
personation oE truth, — ^lied when the moment of trial 
came to save the fugitive, and was blessed and applauded 
for the deed. But noble Jeanie, in her Scotch severity 
and purity and infinite tenderness, was incapable of this. 
She could have died easily, but to lie she could not. 
What we should have said of lier if she had not been 
capable of doing more, — ^if she had not had the fortitude 
and the spirit to break through all her habits and modest 
fefirs, and win by fair means what she could not attain 
by foul, — it is difficult to say. Should we have forgiven 
Jeanie if Effie had died? But, anyhow, the best tliat 
Art has made of such a situation in other hands is down- 
fall : the impersonation of virtue has always abandoned 
her austere career. As soon as the claims of generosity, 
of mercy, came in. Truth lierself has stained her white 
garments, and the lie has been justified by being called 
heroic. Only to Scott, who, thus stabbed in the house 
of his friends, has been accused of having no nobki 
object, no thought of anything but money in his pro- 
ductions, — only to Scott was the higher grace revealed, 
llis kind and simple maiden would have sacrificed eveai 
her convictions if she could. But she was incapable of 
the falsehood. The reader who can stand by, so to speak, 
ill the breathless court, and see all the crowd, eager 
counsel, rapt spectators, even the Judge upon the bench, 
waiting to hear the so-excusablo fiction, the lie wliich 
would have been more than blameless, which would have 
been heroic — and refused to be moved, is a being beyond 
our comprehension ; and how our great countryman 
Carlyle could have forgotten Jeanie is also beyond our 
understanding. No poet of liis period so elevated, so 
consecrated the truth. Wordsworth's old man on the 
moor, who used a manner of speech such as grave livers 
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do in Scotland uso/* might claim a certain kindred witli 
donee Davie Deans : bnt no one has risen to Ukj lieidit 

* O 

ot‘ Jeaiiie save her creator — a man so entirely without 
pretence, without sham, without any of the tliealrieal 
wrappings of a prophet, tliat even the Seer will scarcely 
allow him the office — which it was his to perceive under 
whatsoever disguise. 

It is an entirely sophisticated and conventional artwhich 
depreciates such a picture as this as being a study of 
p(‘asant character, and not made among the equals of the 
author, the more heroic and cultured class, to which it is 
courtesy to supj)ose every great writer must belong. 'Die 
])easant has always a certain advantage over those who 
are bound by the limits of the conventional, and have to 
hide their own souls and impulses more scrujuilously than 
is necessary on the other level. Otherwise it is not less 
but more difficult to embody the higiiest ideal virtue in 
a homely exterior. The old censors of art demanded 
beauty and ideal grace from all that was highest in moral 
(ixc(dlence ; and it was one of the special features in the 
literary reformation of which we have been treating, that 
tlie favourites of poetic art now, and only now, began to 
be found in the huts where poor men lie. A lieggar 
maid of matchless beauty had, indeed, always been a 
well-known figure in poetry, and one of the chosen 
heroines of the eighteenth century, that special age of the 
correct, had been the virtuous and well-conducted Pamela 
— that pure and prudent maid who came from her humble 
home to seek advancement, and was so admirably repaid 
for her virtue. But Scott’s humble heroine had more 
disadvantages than that of her humble condition. “ Had 
this story been conducted by a common hand,” says a 
judicious corr(^sj)ondent, quoted in Lockhart’s lAfe of 
Scotty " Effie would have attracted all our concern and 
sympathy — Jeanic only cold approbation; whereas 
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fFc^jinie, without youth, beauty, genius, warm passions, or 
any other novel-perfection, is here our object from be- 
ginning to end.” Nothing can be more curious, indeed, 
than the turn thus given by Scott to what might other- 
wise have been tlie most ordinary story of seduction and 
betrayal. Fiction great and small abounds in such tales 
— tlie pretty, vain, foolish girl gone astray, the “ villain” 
wlio deceives her, the father and sister overwhelmed with 
shame. Put to it but the usual moral conclusion, tlie 
only one possible to the sentimentalist, the “ only art” 
which the lovely woman who has stoojxid to folly can 
find her guilt to cover, — and the moralist has no more 
threadbare subject. 

But Scott had a very dilhjrent inspiration. His 
achievement is even greater in its way than that by which 
Shakspearc jiroduced the spotless and lovely Isabella, the 
emblem of wise and noble purity in the midst of the 
deepest shame of evil living; for Isabella is as fair as she 
is pure, — a perfect lily-Howcr in the gloom of all those 
inachinations with which we can scarcely endure to see 
her surrounded. But Jeanie is not lovely even in hcjr 
excellence, her truth, and infinite tender affection. With 
the highest poetry of self-devotion in her, she is yet a 
piece of actual fiict, real as the landscape in which she is 
enclosed, as her kine that browse upon the kindly slopes 
— yet a creature of the most heroic type, absolutely pure, 
absolutely truthful, full of a tenderness, forbearance, and 
long-suffering beyond the power of man, willing to die 
rather than to lie, but resolute that the truth her nature 
has forced her to respect shall not be used lor harm if lier 
very life can prevent it. And this flower of humanity 
expands and blooms out its slow sweet blossom, opening 
before our eyes without one momentary departure from 
the homely guise, the homely language, even the matter- 
of-fact channel in which her thoughts run by nature. 
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ilic is never made anylliing difforeiit fi’oiii wliiifc the 
daughter of David Deans, cowfccder iii St. Leonards, 
should he. In all her many adventures she is always tlie 
same simple, straightforward, untiring one -i dead woman 
— simple, but strong not \vcak in her siinjjliiaty, resisting 
all unnecessary explanations with a decision and llrmness 
at which the clever, bold, unscrupulous villain of the piece 
stands aghast. He luis not the courage to kei',p Ids secret, 
lie who has tlie courage to break hearts and ])risons; 
but Jeanie has tlie courage. There is not one scene in. 
which this high valour of the heart or her absolute sin- 
cerity fails her; nor is there one in which she disparts 
ever so little from tlie lowliness of her beginning. She is 
as liUle daunted by the Duke or the Queen as she is hy 
the other difficulties which she meets and surmounts with 
(/hat tremulous calm of self-control which belongs to luawcs 
highly strung ; nay, she has even a certain modest pleasure 
in the soci(‘dy oF those ])otentates, her simple soul meeting 
them with awe, yet with absolute frankness, making no 
common ]dace attempts at self-assertion. In this partimilar 
her humbleness is her strength, and the beautiFul unison 
of a soul so firm and trm3 with the circumstances and 
habits of a lowly class, brings out all Jeauie’s virtues in 
a clear light of sober independence. Neither her dangers 
nor the lame and success she has won make for a moment 
that ellect upon her which such experiences would natur- 
ally have upon the temperament to whi('h a desire of 
bettering itself is the chief of human motives. That 
desire has been the parent of fine deeds, but the mere 
suggestion of it would have desecrated Jeanie. With a 
higher and nobler art, the poet has secured her against 
this danger by her very humility. A poor gentlewoman 
in the same conditions might have hankered fatally after 
social elevation, but not so David Deans’s daughter. 
After all, though this climax of her existence is so extra- 
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ordinary, it is but a little interval in lier life, not enongli 
t o njiset tlio sweeter balance of her nature, or wliisper into 
her sound brain any extravagance of novel wisluis. The 
accidental and temporary pass away, the perennial and 
natural remain. Jeanic is greater than rank or gain could 
make her in the noble simplicity of her nature : and the 
(devation which is the natural reward of virtue in every 
fairy tale would be puerile and unworthy of her. The 
pretty Perdita becomes a princess by every rule of ro- 
mance, even when she is not a king’s daughter to begin 
with ; but Jeanie is above any such primitive recompiiiise 
of virtue. She is lierself always, which is greater than 
any princess ; and there never was a more excpiisite touch 
tlian that in which, after her outburst of poetic and ])ath- 
ctic eloquence to the Queen, the very overllowing of lun* 
earnest and anxious heart, she sinks serene into herself 
when the crisis is over, and conternjilates Richmond Hill 
as “braw rich feeding for the cows,” the innocent dumb 
friends of her unchanging soul. This is the true mod(‘Ta- 
tion of genius. An inferior workman would have ke])t 
Jeanie up at the poetic pitch, and lost her in an attem|)t 
to prove the elevating influence of high emotion. Scott 
knew better; his humble maiden of the lields never ceases 
Ibr a moinent to be the best and highest thing she could 
be made — herself. 

And how lifelike and true are all the accessories — 
grotesque Dumbiedykes, with a touch of pathos in his 
imploring appeal to “Jeanic, woman!” and the bustling 
snuff merchant in London, and the genial patriotic Duke, 
who speaks like Scott himself, and reminds us of liim. 
Just so would the Sheriff have heliied his humble country- 
woman, had his been the oHice, and brought her to speech 
of his patroness, and given to the natural eloquence of the 
heart its fit opportunity. Madge Wildfire and her fan- 
tastic group interpose an alien note, but they are of the 
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nature of conventional and necessary impedimenta, witliout 
which no novel could come into being. And who hut 
Scott had ever dreamt of setting before the world such a 
patriarch as David Deans, with his slow disconrsings, his 
drone of far-off spiritual experience, his dogmatism, and 
tlic yearning agony of paternal tenderness with which he 
sat speecliless waiting to know wliethcr his daughter would 
have the strengtii to siive her sister by a falsehood, tliough 
nothing on earth would have made him counsel it? All 
this is of a strain of simple nature and emotion which we 
are fiiin to tliiiik above and not below the long-drawn 
investigations ol‘ the analyst who takes humanity to pujces 
to let us see how its nicchaiiism works. And few historical 
scenes have ever been put on any canvas like that rapid 
picture of the Edinburgh mob, in its sudden passion of 
wrath and vengc'aiicci, lit up by the red glare of fire and 
torch, hanging its victim with a detcrniin(‘d judicial gravity 
nnd calm, then dispersing as it came together in myshuy 
and silence, untraced and unknown. Tlie Heart of Mid- 
Lothian is not a perfect book. The scenes among the 
l-hieves and tlie a[>pi7rition of IVTadge Wildlire arc, like the 
similar scenes in Gay Manneruifjy far-fetched and melo- 
dramatic ; and the latter part of the book, after Jeauie’s 
marriage, is cumbrous and unnecessary. But, with all 
its faults, we knoAV not where to liiid another worthy to 
be placed beside it ; nowhere a more life-like liistorical 
scene, or better representation of the old city whi(jh has 
changed so entirely, tlie old characteristic, stern, and high- 
handed mob ; nor, what is of still greater importance, do 
we know anywhere a heart or a mission like those of 
Jeanie, so free from all alloy, so altogether natural yet 
ideal, so simple and spotless, so unspeakably true. Walter 
Scott, with all Ids traditions, — a bom aristocrat, a son of 
the old regime, a Jacobite, a lawyer, and a man of worldly 
wisdom, — was as far apart as could be conceived from 
VOL. IT. ' K 
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the cowfeeder’s daughter, the rustic inilkmaiden, Whig, 
Cameronian, plebeian. Wo natural sympathy connected 
these two, except the sympathy of genius with everytliing 
that is highest and purest ; whence was it, then, that the 
man whose every thought was so different divined this 
noble silent soul, by far the finest image of unblemished 
truth and virtue that his generation had so much as 
dreamed of ? Who can toll ? The secret was between 
him and Heaven. And if this was not creation, tlien we 
are incapable even of comprehending what poetic creation 
means. 

We take the Heart of Mid-Lothian as one of the best 
types of Scott’s work. It has the characteristic defects of 
machinery which perliaps haste, and perhaps a certain con- 
tempt for the accessories of an art wliich he had, so to 
speak, picked up accidentally, and neither studied nor been 
trained in, betrayed him into. But it has the finest and 
most complete ideal of any of his books, and its secondary 
characters give a sufficiently just idea of the wealth of 
variety and life which was in him — though in this par- 
ticular several of his other works, such as Waverley, Eoh 
Boy, and the Antiquary, are perhaps superior. In all of 
these there are the same drawbacks of an unwilling and 
melodramatic mystery which he evidently considered to 
be needed for the interest of the tale, — in one Meg Merri- 
lees, in another Madge Wildfire, in the third the fictitious 
woe and tragedy of the Glenallans. These give occasion 
for picturesque scenes, and excite the mind of the primi- 
tive and unsophisticated reader ; but the critic regrets the 
supposed necessity for their existence, and the Glossins 
and Dirk Hatteraicks are a sad interruption to our un- 
miugled enjoyment of Dandie Dinmont, and even of Jock 
Jabos. This weakness disappears more or less whenever 
Scott has a historical centre from which to work, and 
which furnishes the necessary tragic elements. It has no 
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place in Wavcrley^ Old Mortality, or any of tlie special 
historical works. So far as this goes, liowever, Scott can- 
not be defended from the charge of carelessness. In fact, 
he did not care for such secondaTy matters ; he gave up 
even his heroes to the critical knife with scarcely a sigh. 
Waverley he allowed to be ‘‘ a sneaking ])iece of imbe- 
cility.” He was not careful, like a good workman, of all 
his proportions, but did wliat he was modestly aware he 
could do con amove, and left the rest to fate. Laborious 
workman as he was, — and nothing perhaps has more de- 
tracted from Scott’s merits among those who look upon 
the pains of production as necessary, and a total derange- 
ment of stomacli and liver as becoming adjuncts to a 
poetic career, than his healthy and straightforward work, 
— ^he yet had so much of the caprice of a creator as to 
divide his care very unequally, bestowing his full attention 
where lie felt it to be most effective, and hurrying over 
with half contemptuous commonplace the portions which 
he no doubt supposed were to satisfy the commonplace 
portion of his audience. In one part, accordingly, the 
picture is set forth witli the most affectionate particularity; 
in another, though his eye for picturesque effects was so 
keen that he could not miss them, it is dashed upon the 
careless page with a conviction that only the easily satis- 
fied will linger upon it, and that for them no special 
trouble was necessary : a method which certainly does 
not come up to the requirements of the modern “ con- 
scientious” standard. 

From 1814 to 1825 Scott was at the height of a 
glorious and prosperous career. The Lord of the Isles had 
been a disappointment, but he had shaken off the 
momentary fret with all the more case that Waverley by 
this time had moved the world to enthusiasm and he 
had fairly entered upon his new path. After this all 
seemed to go well with him. During these crowning 
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years of liis life and genius ho wrote book aftor book, 
one more warmly reciuved, more entlnisiastically admired, 
than another, lie bought land, laying field to field ; he 
built and ornamented, and dressed out to his heart’s 
desire with every nick-nack he could think of, the liouse 
of Abbotsford ; he was feted and made much of whero- 
ever he went, princes and poets conspiring which would 
do him the greatest honour; he became a baronet; a 
stream of perpetufil worshippers flowed from all the 
corners of the earth to his house. Never was there a 
more prosperous, wealthj^ and joyful career, so far as the 
world was aware. That all the time below this ho was 
struggling to bolster up a fictitious business, to pay 
accommodation bills, to meet the continually recurring 
crises of commercial difficulty, nobody knew excei)t the 
booksellers, with whom he was inextricably involved, the 
extraordinary hapjiy-go-lucky firm of the Ballantyncs, 
and the almost equally rash and more high-handed 
Constable. The system of business carried on by tlui 
two brothers of the printing oflice seems incredible ; and 
that anything so wild could have existed with an out- 
ward aspect of success for years is unaccountable. One 
partner correcting proofs in a snug room apart, while the 
printing liouse swung on in space as fortune pleased, the 
other meeting every new demand with a new bill, — only 
a farce could do justice to this most tragic career, which 
involved despair and suffering unspeakable to the one 
nobly honest and honourable workman who stood among 
them maintaining all with his right hand. That Scott 
should have allowed such a system to go on is another of 
the points in the matter which is beyond explanation ; 
but it is very evident that he did so, and though he was 
himself fully conscious of the terrible drain upon him, no 
one else was, and his purchases and expenditure seemed 
to the outside world reasonable and natural enough. 
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They were, so far as we can see, jierfectly reasonable, had 
there not been that private drain beliind, tliat miserable 
mystery of the undisclosed partnership; and everybody 
concerned seems to have had an extraordinary power of 
putting this out of sight, concealing the inevitable as it 
ri])eiied towards destruction, and living as if it were not 
])erfectly certain that sooner or later an end must come. 

Belbre this end came, however, we repeat, Scott had 
not only a most full and animated, but a happy life. 
Though there arc times in which the soul is ready to say 
with Francesca that the recollection of hapi)incss is the 
greatest of woes, yet on the other hand the mind demands, 
during our earthly career — between the early struggles of 
the beginning and the unfailing sorrows of age — that a 
man should have his day. It is a demand we make both 
for ourselves and others with the strenuous ibree of 
almost indignation. So long as that has been, humanity, 
no way over-estimating its own sad chances, acquiesces 
with a sombre content in the clouds and darkness which 
come after. And Sir Walter (as he now was) had his 
day. Ho got the desire of his heart. He Tvas happy in 
his life, in his surroundings, in his children, in the home 
he loved. Why his desire for that home, which he 
would so fain have left to his son, and his son’s son after 
him, should have been made the subject of invariable 
censure, wo confess we are unable to divine. He would 
rather have been a Scotch laird than the author of 
Wamrlcy, people say, never thinking that one of his 
great charms as a man was his noble modesty about this 
authorship of Waverley, his genial and gentle way of 
ignoring his own greatness and setting every humble 
scribbler at his ease. He, if the world would but admit 
it, was always Walter Scott to himself, and not the 
author of Waverley. He was a man, a kindly Scot, the 
father of young Walter, the son of a race every man of 
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which would have had a footing on Tweedsido if he 
could, rather than any other advancement. He was the 
most liberal, hospitable, princely of men. He liked to 
keep open house, to shed bounty all around him ; re- 
ceiving was little in his way, but giving much. Even 
had he stood upon his genius more than it was in him 
to do, he was of a nature which revolted at patronage, 
which could never with pleasure have played the lion in 
great men’s houses, or sustained the bestowal of those 
flatteries which, like all alms, are more or less humiliat- 
ing. If the world chose to stare and applaud, let it 
come then to his never closed door and jiay its homage if 
it would. The Sheriff, the laird, the kindly master of the 
soil, could there shake ofl’ all exaggerations, and make the 
flatterers, if any good were in them, honest friends with- 
out wounding their pride by a harsh refusal of their 
worship. And leave it to his children after him — who 
does not wish to do so ? It is the most natural, and, 
whenever it succeeds, the most laudable of desires. Why 
Sir Walter should have been upbraided with his Abbots- 
ford we have never been able to divine. What he was 
really to be reproached with was that secret partnership 
which drained away his heart’s blood, which he treated 
like the fabled ostrich, thrusting his head into the sand 
that he might not see the danger. 

In his exculpation on this point it is impossible to 
say more than that there is something in the flood of 
commercial affairs which seems to carry even those to 
the manner born, away from all their moorings; miracu- 
lous tidings-over, sudden fluctuations from loss to gain, 
hair’s-breadth 'scapes which are intoxicating, a/ad in their 
excitement seem to obliterate all sounder sense, and 
create an impression that just so, in a whirl of miracle 
and prodigies, — anxieties that are made almost attractive 
by the intense pleasure of relief, — the adventurers may 
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go on for ever and always evade the conclusion. Those 
who are thus deceived invariably find that the conclusion 
at last cannot be avoided — and so did Scott. Yet there 
was a time when his life was very happy, and nobody 
suspected that the famous author whose works brought 
him to all appearance as much as he could wish for — a 
Fortunatus*s purse always refilled — had any anxiety at all 
to cloud his career and remind him that his happiness 
might soon come to an end. We must add the following 
little sketch of the way in which he spent his days. It 
is somewhat personal to Lockhart, the narrator, and 
embraced his own experiences as well as those of the 
subject of his biograjihy : — 

“At Chiefswood (a cottage near Abbotsford) my wife and I 
spent the summer and autumn of 1821, the first of several seasons 
which will ever dwell in my memory as the hap]>iest of my life. 
We were near enough Abbotsford to partake as often as we liked of 
its brilliant society, yet could do so without being exposed to the 
worry and exhaustion of spirit which the daily reception of new- 
comers entailed upon all the family except Sir Walter himself. 
But in truth even he was not always proof against the annoyances 
connected with such a style of open -housekeeping. Kveii his 
temper sank sometimes under the solemn applauses of learned 
clulness, the vajiid raptures of painted and jicriwigged dowagers, the 
horse-leech avidity with which underbred foreigners urgetl their 
questions, and the pompous simper of condescending magnates. 
When sore beset at home in this way lie would every now and then 
discover that he had some very particular business to attend to on 
an outlying part of his estate,- and, craving the indulgence of his 
guests overnight, appear at the cabin in tbe glen before its inhabit- 
ants were astir in the morning. The clatter of Sybil Grey’s hoofs, 
the yelping of Mustard and Spko, and his own joyous shout of 
reveille under our windows, were the signal that he had burst his 
toils and meant for that day to take his ‘ease in liis inn.’ On 
descending he was to be found seated, with all his dogs and ours 
about him, under a spreading ash that overshadowed half the Lank 
behind the cottage and the park, pointing the edge ot his wood- 
man’s axe for himself, and listen iiig to Tom Purdie’s lecture touch- 
ing the ])lantation that most needed thinning. After breaklast he 
would take possession of a dining-room iijistairs and write a cha 2 )tcr 
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of tlie Pirate^ and then, having made up and despatched his parcel 
for ]\[r. Ballantyne, away to join Purdie where vtir the forestcirs were 
at work, and soiuetiines to labour among them, until it was time 
either to rejoin his own party at Abbotsford or the q^uiet circle of 
the cottage. When liis guests were few and friendly, he often made 
them come over and meet him at Chieiswood in a body towards 
evening ; and surely he never appeared to more amiable advantage 
than when helping his young people with their little arrangements 
upon such occasions. He was ready with all sorts of devices to 
su])p]y the wants of a narrcjw establishment ; he used to delight 
particularly in sinking the wine in a well under the brae ere he 
went out, and hauling up the basket just before dinner was 
announced — this primitive ])rocess being, lie said, what he had 
always jiriictised when a young housekeeper, and in his oi)inion far 
superior in its results to any application of ice ; and in the same 
spirit, whenever the weather was sulliciently genial, he voted for 
dining out of doors altogether, which at once got rid of the incon- 
venience of very small rooms, and made it natural and easy for the 
gentlemen to help the ladies, so that the paucity of servants went 
for nothing.” . . . 

Thus Scott lived among the vvooils which were so 
dear to him, to which ho would escape when the babble 
of adulation or the endless talk of books, that every visitor 
no doubt thought necessary conversation for the great 
author, got too much for him. If lie had passed his 
days in a frenzy of composition, perhaps we should havi! 
thought more of him. During that summer, his son-in- 
law goes on to inform us, one of the most faithful 
friends of his life, William Erskine, — a man whom Scott 
“respected, trusted, and loved, much as an aflectionate 
husband does the wife who gave him her heart in her youth, 
and thinks his thoughts rather than her own in the 
evening of life,” and who on his side had “ merged all 
his literary ambition, active and aspiring, at the outset ” 
in Scott and his works, — was with liirn, specially aiding 
with his local knowledge in the locality and descriptions 
of the Pirate, which happened to be the book then on 
the stocks. This was tlie man who saw the first chapters 
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of Wciverley and thought tlieiii dull, and dismissed them 
to that drawer in tlio cabinet where Sc(jtt found them at 
last among his fishing tackle. But one mistake of this 
kind may be made by any man, and it does not seem to 
have lessened Scott’s confidence in his life-long friend. As 
he wrote, the maiiuscrij)t was handed over to this tried 
and loved, though not always infallible adviser. ‘‘ Sir 
Walter used to give him at breakfast the pages he had 
written that morning; and very commonly, while he was 
again at work hi liis study, Krskine would walk over to 
Chiefswood that he might have the pleasure of reading 
them {iloud to my wife and me under our favourite tree. 
. . . 1 cannot paint the ])ride and delight with which 
he accpiitted himself on these occasions.” 

'riuis surrounded with people who loved liim — not 
one of his workmen or retainers but was the iriend of 
half a lifetime at least, — Tom Purdio, loitering about the 
l)laniations, being no less devoted and faithful than 
William Erskine reading the manuscript with glistening 
eyes — Scott lived for many happy years. lie turned 
no pilgrims from his doors, but entertained with liis best 
every stranger that appeared, j)Ouring forth in genial talk 
the germs of a liundred novels, never thrifty of anecdote 
or talc, — the born story-teller of his age, more delightful 
by word of mouth than even in print. If such a gift is 
not a worthy one, then all the instincts of the race are 
at fault, and one of the chief delights of life a mistake. 
But Scott was too genuine for any pose of authorship or 
theatrical j)oinp of genius. Ilis art was to conceal his 
art, and persuade if possible all his listeners that they 
v/ere as good as he. No doubt Sliakspeare did the same ; 
and had 'we a detailed biography of him, we should feel 
the absence of the fine frenzy, the throes and convulsions, 
wliich ought to accompany the birth of poetry. Nobody 
certainly will find them in Scott ; but at the same time 
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we have but to turn to the sad musings of his last years 
to feel that his work and his utterance, so seeming easy 
in the flush of his strength and fame, were anything but 
' matters of indifferent routine to him. At a moment of 
miserable anticipation, when he thought nothing better 
than to be overwhelmed in the flood of pecuniary troubles, 
it is thus he contemplates his position with a sadness 
almost beyond words: — "For myself, if things go badly 
in London, the magic wand of the Unknown will be 
shivered in his grasp. He must then, faith, be termed 
the Too-well-Known. The feast of fancy will be over 
with the feeling of independence. He will no longer 
have the delight of waking in the morning with bright 
ideas in his mind, hasten to commit them to paper, and 
count them monthly, as the means of planting such scaurs 
and purchasing such wastes, replacing dreams of fiction 
by other prospective visions of walks by 

" ‘ Fountain heads, and pathless groves ; 

Places which pale passion loves.’ ” 

Thus Scott separated in his mind the happy idea of 
carrying out one set of dreams through another, the 
"visioned walks,” by the "bright ideas,” the "feast of 
fancy ” from that " general knowledge that an author is 
working for his bread,” which he describes as " degrading 
him and his productions in the public eye,” and reducing 
him into " the second rank of estimation.” This, he 
says, "is a bitter thought, and if tears start at it let 
them flow.” 

In the meantime, for eleven brilliant years the stream 
ran on. Nobody will say that the Waverley Novels are 
equal in merit, or expect from any series that it should 
be so. Early in Scott's career occurred the partial failure 
of the Black Dwarf, one of the least attractive of his 
productions; and though he made up liis lost way in 
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Old Mortality which accompanied it, yet it was a bold 
undertaking to afifront, as he did in that tale, the pre- 
judices of Scotland with such a view of tlie forefathers 
of whom the nation, even when it had outgrown them, 
was still proud. He made what was very much a fresh 
start and new beginning in Imnhoe, a book which never 
can be ranked with his highest achievements, but yet 
never, we think, can lose its ground as one of the most 
delightful of historical romances, doubtful though their 
witchery has got to be. As to this division of his work, 
however, we must remember that he was the first in the 
field, that modern historical romances were not in his 
day, or at least had not risen above the level of Tlu 
Scottish Chiefs and Thaddeus of Warsaw, Nothing could 
be more picturesque and animated than the panorama of 
brilliant and highly-coloured medimval life thus made to 
pass before us; and in the companion romances of the 
Betrothed and the Talisman there is a higher quality, a 
tragic element, which no true critic will undervolue. It 
is, however, upon Scott's early studies of the life of his 
own country, and what we have ventured to call his 
revelation of that country to the other nations of the 
eartli, that his fame will always rest. Taken all in all, 
no such unbroken line of worthy and often brilliant work 
has been left by any other workman in this region of 
literature. They have done more to brighten the world, 
to soothe the weary, to elevate the standard of general, 
and what, if the reader pleases, we may call common- 
place excellence, than any other works of fiction the 
world has ever seen. Not a word in them all has ever 
insinuated evil or palliated dishonour. Truth so honest 
and so spontaneous that it is unconscious of any merit, 
yet sometimes, as in the case of Jeanie Deans, already 
discussed, rising to such a heroic height as poetry has 
rarely if ever attempted, is the very atmosphere in them. 
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And though good sense and judgment could not be absent 
from the wholesome and natural man whom Walter Scott 
delighted to draw, the loftier qualities of generosity and 
chivalrous devotion were never wanting. When Evan 
Dhu looks round the fatal court at Carlisle, and asks 
sternly “if the Saxon gentlemen are laughing” at his 
proposal to bring six men of the clan — himself the first 
— to die for Vicli Ian Vohr, is there any heart that does 
not swell with a pang of sympathy ? Throughout these 
books, the losing cause is that to which men stand with 
unbounded courage ; the friend in trouble is he to whom 
they stick with kindness more sure than a brothers. 
There is no lack of the caution, the prudence, tlie guile, 
that has been long said to be characteristic of Scotland ; 
but even Cuddie Headrigg, the typical Scottish peasant, 
chary of trouble, and easily persuaded to his own interest, 
snatches up a gun and follows his master at the supreme 
moment, indifferent at once to danger and to Jenny. 
These are the common people of Scott's multitudinous 
creations. 

Ilis heroes are poor creatures, not in sentinieiit, but 
from the inherent disadvantages of their position, and 
the difficulty which he, in common witli most other j^oets, 
lias found in giving substance to the youthful ideal ; and 
his sentiment, if always genuine, is too straightforward 
and simple to afford much ground for the complications 
which a more sophisticated intelligence loves. Passion 
has but little to do with his themes ; when it appears, it 
is the passion of patriotism, of love for a cause rather 
than for an individual. Love is to him dutiful, tender, 
devoted, but never an over-mastering emotion for which 
the world would be well lost. When he began to write 
novels he was no longer in the sentimental period, and 
perhaps this has had some effect in sobering his tone ; 
but nothing which was beyond a brave man's power of 
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control was congenial to Scott's thoughts. Only in 
humour does he give full and boundless scope to his 
fancy. He has his eyes opened in this way to every- 
thing that crosses his sphere of vision. Eccentricities of 
the vulgar type, — beings out of tune with life, creations 
eldritch and abnormal, have little attraction for him ; 
but all the whims and twists of tender nature, the turn 
this way or that way of the inirul and fancy, the indi- 
vidual lights that throw variety upon every scene, the 
fun, the jest, the endless links of feeling and of folly, the 
entanglements of the serious and the ridiculous, the droll 
aspects which gravity itself puts on, the ludicrous pre- 
dicaments of circumstances, — tliesc were never lost upon 
him. And no man has cvT.r seen with more genial vision 
that mingling of noble qualities with absurd weaknesses 
which humourists love. Not like Sterne, working out 
with lingering and delicate detail every trait of character, 
and framing perfection in grac(}ful oddities of habit, old- 
world dress and custom, and primitive sincerity, 02)en to 
every imposition ; but rather witli a luminous ])er».option of 
every man “ ganging his ain gait,” and all the wonderful 
curves and diversities of path through which lie does so, 
and an amused affectionate sense of the special foibles, 
broken bits of folly and wisdom, obstinacies, prejudices, 
absurdities, which envelop here and there tlie l)est heart 
and nature. His insight here was unbounded, for he 
knew’ the race he set forth in all their varieties, and had 
seen below the surface all their quips and cranks of being 
from his earliest days, being always an unconscious ob- 
server, and above all a friend and lover of his countrymen 
and humankind. 

His novels brought Scott more money than literature 
had ever brought, — money destined, as has been seen, 
with a delightful self-delusion and refinement, to “plant 
scaurs,” not to increase liis dignity and importance and 
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make a Tweedside laird of him, according to the version 
of the vulgar. If it did not turn his noble head to be 
thus able to win money at his will, it did turn the heads 
of all connected with him in the business built upon the 
workings of his brain. The booksellers seem to have 
considered the fountain inexhaustible, and to have cal- 
culated as upon solid capital on his power of producing 
what the public wanted, and meeting every vagary of its 
taste and favour. Never was there such a romance of 
trade as that which these dazzled and intoxicated men 
carried on at his expense, always confident that some 
new effort on his part would clear away every difficulty. 
When a new book was ready, a jovial dinner or supper 
was the first preliminary ; and after the fun had begun 
to wax fast and furious, the guests, all intent and hold- 
ing fast by their wits for the emergency, notwithstanding 
claret and toddy, were allowed to know the name, and 
perhaps to have a chapter read from the proofs, James 
Ballantyne being the prophet who communicated these 
oracles to man. This strangest and most unbusiness-like 
of printers was, indeed, Scott’s interpreter in more ways 
than one. He spent his life over the hasty manuscripts 
and proofs. He was the critic, if not in words, yet by 
involuntary revelations, of the feeling which it was his 
mission to sound and fathom out of doors — a sort of 
literary henchman, as entirely devoted to his chief as 
Evan Dhu‘ to Fergus Maclvor. Unfortunately, Constable, 
though a better man of business, and with some real 
foundation to go upon, was not much wiser than his coad- 
jutors. He too became excited by the possession of this 
strange slave of genius, who went on at his magic loom 
while other men slept, and threatened to fill the world 
with those glittering webs which brightened everything 
around — the face of the country, and the aspect of society, 
and the balance at the bank. When, after so much wild 
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trading upon credit, so many rash and unwise specula- 
tions in literature, and daring play with danger, the 
shock came at last, and the Edinburgli printing house and 
publishing office came down together, tlieir ruin pre- 
cipitated by the failure of an English corrcspondtmt and 
agent. Constable could not believe that the name he had 
to conjure withal was not enough to overcome all his 
foes. He wanted, it is said, to go to the Bank of Eng- 
land and borrow from one hundred to two hundred 
thousand pounds on the security of his possession of the 
author of Wamvley — mortgaging, as it were, this estate 
which was to him the most certain and inexhaustible of 
all quarries and mines of gold. 

It is a proof at once of Scott’s extraordinary power 
over the imaginations of those surrounding him, and of 
the bewildering excitement and fever heat at which one 
brilliant success after another held them, that such an 
idea could have entered into the mind of mortal man. 
Scott was to these men what the subject spirit of his own 
story was to Michael Scott ; but with this difference, that 
whereas the Wizard was embarrassed by the too rapid 
accomplishment of all his wishes, and had soon no 
mountain to be cleft in twain or sea sand to be twisted 
into ropes, Constable and the Ballantynes felt that they 
had nothing to do but to pass on to the public the con- 
stant product of his toil, the more the better, and build 
upon the endless increase of a power which they did not 
attempt to gauge, which they never seem to have thought 
of as likely to be affected by distress or anxiety or pain, 
like that of other men. Had he, one is tempted to think, 
kept clear of these knights-errant of the bookselling 
trade, — ^liad he been in the hands of a Blackwood or a 
Murray, born to success, what a different end had been 
that of the Magician, the great iniprovisatore of an en- 
tranced and wondering age ! Then had he built hh^ 
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towers and planted his scaurs in peace, then had his 
charmed doors stood open for the comfort and solace of 
all pilgrims, then had the world applauded all his gentle 
ambitions, and sworn by its right hand that never was 
nobler issue of a poet’s labours than that poetic castle and 
those beloved woods on Tweedside. But when the spectres 
of bankruptcy and min came, the real defaulters sank 
into insignificance, and Scott had all to pay, not only in 
his purse and person, but in his fame, in his favourite 
pursuits, in Abbotsford and all its hospitalities and liopes. 
We cannot but think that there is no circumstance in 
his life more cruel than tliat which has made so legiti- 
mate a desire, so habitual and blameless an ambition, liis 
reproach and almost shame. Abbotsford would not have 
ruined him had not trade swept all this recompense of 
his labours into its devouring current. And he might 
liave tranquilly enjoyed all the honours he loved but for 
liis tender-heartedness towards his old school hdlow, but 
for his loyal faithfulness to the " trade ” which for years 
had filled his life with the hazards and excitements of a 
failing fight. 

The end of this wonderful career is too well known to 
demand repetition. When the ruin of the booksellers 
was no longer to be averted, and when his own astonished 
family and the larger circle of the world out of doors 
learnt how Scott was involved with tlnun, he met the 
downfall with a heroism which nothing in the liistory of 
literature has ever equalled. “ Nobody in the end can 
lose a penny by me,” is almost the first comment he 
makes when the terrible news falls on liis ears. Nothing 
can be more soberly sad, and yet brave, than the tone of 
his journal, though now and then it rises into a momentary 
wondering appeal to heaven and earth, or drops into a 
musing melancholy over his lost fortunes, which is so 
tragically calm that it is impossible to read it unmoved 
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“ Poor Will Laidlaw ! poor Tom I’urdie,” he cries, such 
news will wring your hearts, and many a poor fellow’s 
besides, to whom my prosperity was daily bread.” Then, 
with that immediate return to the thought of something 
to be done, wliich shows the metal of the courageous soul, 
lie sets himself to what is before him. Now that he lias 
at last fairly faced the situation, he will have no tidings- 
over, no fresh borrowings. “ I feel quite composed and 
determined to labour,” he says ; and when he records “ a 
sleepless night and a body out of sorts — “ Mais pourtant 
cultivons noire jardin. The public favour is my only 
lottery. I have long enjoyed the foremost prize, and 
something in my breast tells me my evil genius will not 
overtake me if I stand by myself.” . . . Then he adds, 
with a break in his valiant voice, I have walked my last 
on the domains 1 have jilanted ; sate the last time in the 
house I have built. But death would have taken them 
from me if misfortune had spared them. My poor people 
whom I loved so well 1 There is just another dice to turn 
up against me in this run of ill luck — i.e, if I should 
break my magic wand in the fall from this elephant, 
and lose my popularity. Then Woodstock and Boncy 
may both go to the papermaker, and I may take to smok- 
ing cigars and drinking grog. In prospect of al)solute 
ruin I wonder if they would let me leave the CoTirt of 
Session ? I would like, methinks, to go abroad ‘ and lay 
my bones far from the Tweed.* I will not yield without 
a fight for it. It is odd when I set myself to work 
doggedly, as Dr. Johnson would say, I am exactly the 
same man as I ever was — neither low-spirited nor distrait. 
In prosperous times I have sometimes felt my fancy and 
powers of language flag, but adversity is to me at heart a 
tonic and a bracer; the fountain is awakened from its 
inmost recesses. . . . Poor Mr. Pole, the harper, has sent 
to offer me £500 or £600, probably his all. But T will 
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involve no friend, rich or poor ” . . . “0 Invention, rouse 
tliyself ” (he cries after this) ; “ may man be kind, may 
God be propitious !” . . . Nothing more heartrending was 
ever put in print. He was fifty- four and had been ill, 
and was pulled up suddenly with a shock which might 
have broken a less valiant spirit in the midst of his easy 
and happy life. For a day or two even his steady hand 
was paralysed ; but ])resenUy began again with something 
more near passion than had ever moved him before. One 
tiling allects him pitifully, tlie most painful of all : " The 
worst is I never know when I am right or wrong ; and 
Ballantyne, who does know in some degree, will fear to 
tell me.” Who, indeed, in such a crisis would have had 
the heart to say to him that his gift had forsaken him, 
and his spell was over ? 

He goes on to say that what he would advise a client 
to do ill such a circumstance would be to have himself 
made a baukru])t. ‘‘ But for this,” he cries, “ in a court 
of honour 1 would deserve to lose my spurs. No ; if they 
will permit me I will be their vassal for life, and dig in 
the mine of my imagination to find diamonds (or what 
may sell for such) to make good my engagements, not to 
enrich myself. And this from no reluctance to be called 
the Insolvent, which I probably am, but because I will 
not jmt out of the power of my creditors the resources, 
mental or literary, which yet remain in me.” What an 
enterprise was this ! to dig in the mine of imagination — 
with the thought coming always back to him, a ten*ible 
possibility, that the mine was exhausted — for thousands 
and thousands of pounds with which to pay the debts 
of a trading firm. But Scott did not shrink from it. 
“ Give me my popularity {an awful postulate!), and all my 
present difficulties shall be a joke in four years,” he cries. 
If he wrote too easily, too lightly, out of the fulness of 
his heart before, it was with tragic earnestness that he 
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betook himself now to that quarry which, alas ! was not 
inexhaustible. Woodstock was the book he was writing 

O 

at the moment — that and tlie Life of Naimleon. The one 
produced for him — that being the chief matter to be 
thought of in this crisis — £8000; the other £18,000. 
Between them they were little more than a year’s work, 
'.rhe Life of Napoleon^ if not an extraordinary effort of 
genius, has at least held its place in literature among the 
many revelations more instructive and graphic of that 
wonderful life. And Woodstocky too, found its niche if not 
ill tlie highest rank at least on a level more digniiied than 
that of any other existing novelist ; while in the introduc- 
tion to the Chronicles of the CanongatCy which followed, 
there was much that was worthy of his best days, and one 
heartrending picture of a paralytic invalid, in which his 
own end was shadowed forth. This was followed by the 
Fair Maid of Perthy ylnne of Q-eier stein y and the Tcdcs of 
a ChrandfatheTy one of the books which has achieved a 
gentle immortality worthy of its name. 

Ihit all these productions were as nothing to the far 
nobler work, the chapter of heroic life, which Scott was 
inscribing through all those weary days in the annals of 
his country, llis lonely anguish, his determined hope, his 
chill of doubting, lest perhaps his magic should have failed 
him ; his work, never relinquished, sped forward day by 
(lay with resolute patience, with stern subdual of all the 
lingering thoughts and regrets that struggled in — often 
not satisfying him, often perplexing him with apprehen- 
sions, but never slackened; — this is a story such as no 
man had ever lived and told. The bosom contracts, the 
climbing sorrow ” mounts into the reader’s throat, as the 
wonderful record passes before his eyes. It does not give 
any adequate expression to our feelings to say, as Lockhart 
does with just pride, that in two years this gigantic struggle 
had produced £40,000 with which to satisfy the creditors* 
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claims — which indeed was a miracle — ^but a poor miracle 
in comparison with the worker himself who performed it. 
He might have saved himself all this, and gone free with- 
out even the loss of his estate, which was secured by his 
son’s marriage settlement, but tliat he would not deprive 
his creditors of “ the resources, mental and literary,” on 
which he thought they had a right to calculate. This it 
is, and not the gains, which makes the last chapter of 
Scott’s life one of the most noble known to man. Those 
musing reminiscences of Crystal Croftangry, so like him- 
self, yet so subdued, so sadly prophetic, might have been 
written in his blood ; and when we remember, which by 
this time the reader seldom does, the darkness and sori’ow 
and humiliation, yet noble pride and indej)endence out of 
which they came, it is hard to read them without tears. 

The struggle was heroic for all concerned. The servants 
stood by their master with a faithfulness which is rarely 
seen. The butler became man of all work, protesting 
with tears that he would not leave his master, wages or 
no wages. The dignified coachman and his pet horses 
turned to, like their master, and worked on the farm. 
When Scott saw this sight a broken cry of pleasure and 
pain came from him. "Auld Pepe’s whistling at his 
darg,” he said. The honest fellow said a yoking in a 
deep field would do baith him and the blackies good. If 
things get round with me, easy shall be Pepe’s cushion !” 
Thus even the serving men were inspired, and nothing 
could show more clearly the brotherhood and tender 
friendship that united the household. 

But labour and anxiety and sorrow are bad companions. 
When the pressure began to lighten a little, the over- 
strained brain at last gave way. He had several slight 
fits of paralysis in rapid succession, and at last was obliged 
almost completely to lay down the pen, though never 
entirely He went to Italy for his health, and roamed 
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atout with lack-lustre countenance, yet now and then a 
gleam of dying light, all other anxieties at last verging in 
that of getting back to Tweedsidc, to lay his bones by the 
beloved river ; for, some time before a bountiful and tender 
heaven had breathed upon his worn brain the kind delusion 
that he had paid off all his debts, and was once more a 
free man. The other mercy vouchsafed to him was that 
he lived to get safely home, and there died in September 
1832, sixty-one years old. The last incident in his life 
was a characteristic one. After one of the broken slum- 
bers of weakness, he awoke, and starting up suddenly in 
his chair, exclaimed, — 

‘ This is sad idleness ; I shall forget what I have been thinking 
of if I don^t set it down now. Take me into my own room, and 
fetch the keys of my desk.’ He repeated this so earnestly that 
we could not refuse. His daughter went into his study, opened his 
writing desk, and laid paper and pens in the usual order ; and .1 
tlien moved him through the Jiall, and into the spot wliere he had 
always been accustomed to work. When the chair was placed at 
tlie desk, and he found himself in the old position, he smiled and 
thanked us, and said, ‘ Now give me my pen and leave me for ji 
little to myself.’ Sophia put the pen into his hand, and he en- 
deavoured to close his fingers upon it, but they refused their office 
— ^it dropped upon the paper. He sank back among his pillows — 
silent tears rolling down his cheeks ; but, composing himself, by- 
and-by motioned to me to wheel him out of doors again. Laid law 
met us at the porch and took his turn at the chair. Sir Walter after 
a little wliile again dropped into slumber. When he was awaking 
Laidlaw said to me, ‘ Sir Walter has had a little repose.’ ‘ No, 
Willie,’ said he, ‘no repose for Sir Walter but in the grave.’ 
The tears again rushed from his eyes. ‘ Friends,’ said lie, don’t let 
me expose myself ; get me to bed — that’s the only place.”’ 

Tims the long tragedy came to an end. A sadder 
yet more noble tale was never written. There have been 
hesitations about the continuance of the extraordinary 
fame which his own generation bestowed upon Scott with 
such fulness and unanimity as fell to the lot of no other 
man ; but there has been no hesitation about the man 
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and the life thus ended. It may, however, strike the 
reader, as it does the writer, that there is a certain want 
both of generosity and justice in the praise sometimes 
bestowed upon himself at the expense of his work. We 
may afford to waive that work aside, and give our care- 
less plaudits to the man, celebrating Iiis “ health ” and 
“ sanity,” as the jargon goes, at the expense of his genius, 
when we find anything worthy to place beside that work, 
or which can give us half the genial crowd of honest 
friends, the animated faces, the unforgotten converse, the 
humour and the wisdom and the noble sentiment, flie 
manly honour and womanly truth, the free and deliglitful 
play of fancy which we find in it. Among the agencies 
that have made Scotland, once so rude and poor, the 
most prosperous of countries, it is injustice indeed to ex- 
clude this one — the warm and tender and living portraiture 
of her characteristic features, which first made her the 
acquaintance, the kindly friend and hostess, the admira- 
tion of an astonished world. We know no other writer 
who has done for his country what Sir Walter did 
for his, unless we seek that writer in a rank above the 
liighest which we dare claim for our beloved romancer 
and historian — in the larger sxihore of Shakspeare, or in 
the narrow but intensest circle of Dante. We do not 
claim for him a place beside the poet of England or him 
of Florence. But being his superiors, they are the only 
names, which, on their higher level, are his equals in this 
which he did for his country and for his race. 

Walter Scott, born 1771 ; died 1832. 

Published Translations, Burger’s, Lenore, etc., 1796. 

Goetz von Berlichingen, 1799. 

Ministrclsy of the Scottish Border, 1802. 

Lay of the Last Minstrel, 1805. 

Miirniion, 1808. 

Tlie Lady of the Lake, 1810. 
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Pablislied Tlie Vision of Don Hodcrick, 1811. 

Kokeby ) 

Bridal of Tricrmain j * ' 

Lord of the Isles, 1814. 

Fh*.ld of Waterloo, 1815. 

Harold the Dauntless, 1817. 

Waverloy, 18 LI. 

Cuy Maiinoriii", 1815. 
n'Jio Antiquary, 181(). 

Tlie Black Dwarf— Old Mortality, 1816. 

Bob Boy K ^ 

Tlio Jleait of jri<llotbiiin J 

The Jh'ide of Lainuiermoor — Legend of jHoiitrose, 
1819 

Ivniilioe, 1820. 

The aroua.te.y 1 
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Kenilworth 1 ^ qc,-, 

The Pirate / 

The Fortunes of Nigel, 1822. 

Peveril of the Peak | 

Quentin Durward > 1823. 

8t. Hoiiafi^s Well ) 

IhidgauTitlet, 1824. 

Talcs of the Crusaders (Betrothed and Talisiimii), 
1825. 

Woodstock, 1826. 

(,lhroniclcs of the Canongate (Two Drovers, Sur 
geou’s Daughter, llighhiiul Widow), 1828. 

Tlie Fair Maid of Perth, 1828. 

Anne of Geiersteiii, 1829. 

Count Kohert of Paris— Castle Dangerous, -1831. 


Life of Nai)oloon, 1827. 

Tales of a Grandfather. 

11 istory of Scotland (Lardner’s Kncycloi)0Ddia). 
Letters on Demonology. 


John Lf.ypen, h(»rii 1775 ; died 1811. 
Published Scenes of Inlancy, 1802. 
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CHAPTER TV. 

THOMAS CAMPBELL: AND THE LESSEE LIGHTS 
IN SCOTLAND. 

The name of another poet, celebrated in his own im- 
mediate days with an admiration which has much failed 
liim how, must bo added to the Northern group before we 
jiroceed to the somewhat younger band who had risen 
upon the liorizon before Wordsworth had yet gained any- 
thing like a due acknowledgment, and while Scott was 
still in his poetical stage. Thomas Campbell was the 
son of an Argyllshire family with some pretensions to 
gentility, which, however, had faded sadly before his day. 
His father was a merchant whose trade had been ruined 
by the American war, and it was in a very poor and 
limited home that the young poet was brought up. He 
was born in July 1777, and was therefore very near the 
age of the greater poets, his contemporaries. Very seldom 
in the * history of time has a single decade proved so 
fruitful in genius as that which began in 1770 with 
Wordsworth. Camiibell began his life with all the promise 
of excellence wdiicli might have ushered in a much greater 
man. He had, notwithstanding the poverty of his parents, 
the best education Glasgow could furnish, and distinguished 
himself much as a scholar. He seems almost to have 
lisped in numbers, and wrote verses which were very 
correct, and not without merit, when he was ten years old. 
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He grew up, however, into a somewhat uncertain and 
shifty youth, having no profession, and a temperament 
such as has always been called poetical, — a sensitive, 
irritable, easily -wounded and intensely-feeling nature, 
which could not exist without emotion. The cliief thin or 
known about him in his early days is his susceptibility 
to friendship. The long and not very interesting 
biography of him which we owe to Dr. Beattie is prin- 
cipally made up of equally long and scarcely more interest- 
ing letters to his young friends, in which the attachment is 
more apparent than the genius. His first poem was 
suggested, we are told, by the gentle elegance of the 
Pleasures of Memory, which he read in the stern island of 
Mull when languishing there in a tutorship, and culti- 
vating everything that reminded him of scenes more 
genial. These were still the days when the pleasures of 
an abstract quality of the mind seemed, to a dutiful in- 
telligence trained in poetical traditions, to be a fine sub- 
ject for a poem. Campbell had already a reputation as 
“ the Pope ” of Glasgow — specially arising from a prize 
poem entitled an Ussa^y on the Origin of Evil, which was 
thought to be framed on the model of the Essay on Man 
— when he began his great work. It is to be feared that 
there are comparatively few who think it a great work 
now; but not only were his own youthful comi)aiiions 
penetrated by adiiiiration for it, as was natural, but all 
Edinburgh, always sensitive to a new national distinction, 
received it and its young author with enthusiasm. He 
came thither, after trial of various situations as tutor, 
though only nineteen, in 1797, and by good fortune got 
into the hands of people who could befriend him at least 
in the way of good company and social advancement. 
He had his manuscript in his pocket, and was a handsome 
lad, propitiating strangers by his good looks; and his 
story was one to interest a literary community. He had 
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brought the best character and auguries of future fame 
from liis University, and he had all the confidence in his 
poem wliich it became a young poet to have, and felt, 
could he ever get it printed, that the world would be at 
his feet. The friends to whom it had been confided in 
manuscript were of the same opinion, and though he had 
to wait and suiter various disappointnionts in the mean- 
time, yet the Flecmires of llope was published when he 
was only twenty-one, and was received with instant 
favour. 

Scott was as yet but a humble and voiceless young 
advocate, and had not ventured upon so much as Lenon 
wlien this new poet appeared. Henry llrougham was a 
youth of twenty whom young Canipb(dl hoped to see ‘‘an 
ornament of Iiis country;” and the Fd'inJmrgh licvicw and 
all the commotion it raised were still among the secrets 
of the future. It was, therefore, rather the unawakened 
Edinburgh upon which Burns liad burst like a meteor, 
confusing and disturbing all laws and prejudices, — the 
Edinburgh over which the Man of Feeling still reigned, 
and where Dugald Stewart, bland and philosophical, and 
Alison, tlie well-bred Episcopalian djvine, with bis elegant 
canons of taste, gave a tone of dignified calm to society, 
— than that Edinburgh which we have been discussing, 
the brilliant town from wliich all the skirmishers of 
literature were frisking fortli, and whose sober quiet had 
given way to a rule of fiery frolic, dash, and daring, 
unrivalled in the world of literature, — to which wo are 
now for a moment brought back. There was ho poet 
then in those quiet days, nor any critics to speak of ; a 
mild and feeble JEdinhimfh Magazine was the sole repre- 
sentative of periodical literature, and no public defiance 
of the old established ways of poetry and authorship had 
yet been given in the gray metropolis of the North 
Campbeirs first patron was a Dr. Anderson, spoken of as 
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the author of Lives of the British Poets, whose name is 
not to be found even in the Encyc]oi:)a3(lias. He was a 
friend of Leyden, who has been already referred to, and 
of Grahame, the gentle singer of the Sahhath ; but neither 
of these soft- voiced minor minstrels had as yet inade 
their appearance in print. There are some wonderful 
stories about the poverty and depression amid which the 
Pleasures of Hope was written, but most of these seem to 
be somewhat apocryphal. The young poet’s ra])id changes 
from melancholy to hope ; his declaration at one moment 
that " there arc days when I can’t abide to walk in the 
sunshine, and when I would almost rather be shot than 
come within the sight of any man or be spoken to by any 
mortal and at another, his cheerful adoption of Ins 
friends’ hopes that he would become “ a great man on 
the strength of a single poem,” and description, ‘^made 
with great animation,” of " the feshion in Avliich he would 
live, tlirough what countries he would travel, and all the 
grand things he would do,” are nothing wonderful in the 
history of an imaginative youth, prone to sentiment, easily 
up and easily down. But he had not, as some of his 
contemporaries liad, to wait long for general recognition. 
His first poem brought him immediate fame. "Public 
curiosity having been studiously kept awake for some 
months, the demand for coiuos was unprecedented. 
Anticipation, which had run very high as to its merits, 
was fully justified by the perusal ; and when the youth 
of the poet was considered, the mature strength and 
beauty of the poem struck every reader with suiprise. 
Ho had suddenly emerged, it ^vas said, like a star from 
his obscurity, and, young as he was, had thrown a new 
and increasing light over the literary liorizon of his 
country.” As an individual instance of this prompt 
favour, we may quote the following incident, showing 
how Dr Gregory, one of the great physicians who have 
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reigned in dynasties in Edinburgh, had his attention 
directed to the poem : — 

‘‘Calling one morning at the piihlisliers, he took up the new 
poem just sent in from the printers, ‘Ah, what have we here V 
said he, ‘ the Pleasures of Hope,' He looked carelessly between the 
uncut leaves, until, observing a passage that struck him forcibly, 
he turned to the beginning and never moved from the side of the 
counter till he had finished the first part. He then, in the most 
emphatic terms, said : ‘ Mr. Mundell, this is poetry ! where is the 
author to be found ? I will call upon him immediately.* From 
Mr. MundelVs shop Dr. Gregory went to attend a consultation ; but 
finding the hour was long past, and that he had unwittingly given 
to poetry the time meant for his patient, he called on the author 
and left a note for him expressing his admiration of the poem, and 
requesting the pleasure of his ficquaintancc.” 

Another story is told of Campbell’s introduction to 
Edinburgh society, of a still more gratifying character. 
Scott is said to have invited him to dinner with the view 
of making him acquainted with his own circle of wits 
and men of letters. The young poet was somewhat 
surprised, perhaps a little piqued, to be introduced to 
none of those celebrities, most of them older, richer, and 
more confident than himself; for he divined by the talk 
going on at the table that he was surrounded by men of 
distinction. He was, however, soon indemnified for this 
apparent neglect, and the incident furnishes us with a 
pleasant scene. It is easy to imagine the curiosity, and 
interest, and mortification, and suspicious pride of the 
easily-offended youth, with all the warm susceptibility to 
affront and slight which belonged at once to his youth, 
his species, and his nation, sitting eager-eyed, not knowing 
whether to be angry or pleased, amid this brilliant circle, 
where he was the only stranger. 

“ Where Scott presided (says the formal narrative) the conver- 
sation was sure to be edifying as well as pleasant. At Icngtli, 
when the cloth was removed and the loyal toasts were disposed of, 
Scott stood up, and with a handsome and complimentary notice of 
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the new poem, proposed a bumper to the author of the Pleamres of 
Hope. ‘The poem,* he added, ‘is in the hands of all our friends, 
and the poet,* pointing to a young gentleman on his right, ‘ I liave 
now the honour of introducing to you.* The toast was received 
with enthusiasm. The eyes of the company were fixed on the 
young poet, and although taken by surprise he acknowledged the 
compliment with so much taste and good feeling, that, after hearing 
him speak, no one felt surprised that so young a man had written 
the Pleasures of Hope,” 

This touch was like the ever generous and friendly 
soul of the magician, far greater than Campbell, who had 
not as yet found his divining wand, nor was aware of his 
own power. The youth thus introduced made his way 
into all the Edinburgh drawing-rooms with a halo of 
youthful glory about his head, lie was received like a 
son ill the house of Alison, with whom he kept up a 
warm friendship all his life ; and was made free of society 
in the always intellectual and ambitious town. Next to 
Ihirns — though at how great a distance — he was the first 
inheritor of the northern laurels. 

Mrs. Eletchcr, one of the social authorities of the time, 
describes Campbell as an ardent enthusiastic boy, 
younger even in appearance than in years.” Sometimes 
the young poet, thus suddenly introduced into society, 
sinned against good-breeding, and this kind patroness of 
literature had once occasion to " give him a tremendous 
lecture ” on the youthful impertinence with which he had 
“ quizzed ” the somewhat ridiculous old Earl of Buchan, 
then a well-known figure in Scotch society ; but he seems 
to have taken his scolding like a man after the first 
pangs of injured pride. In other encounters his temper 
was not so perfect. Scott tells an amusing story of 
mutual offence, yet appreciation, which is exceedingly 
characteristic. Leyden had been the means of intro- 
ducing Campbell to the genial house of Scott, who be- 
longed to a higher social level than either of these young 
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men. But the two quarrelled on some personal matter, 
and, probably by way of briiiginj^ them together, Scott 
repeated to Leyden tlie hue ballad of Hohenlinden, which, 
like most of the poems of the time, was handed about in 
manuscript, and read and criticised by innumerable 
enthusiasts before it came the length of print. “ Dasli 
it, man,” said Leyden, " tell the fellow I hate him. But, 
dash him, he has written the finest verses that have been 
published these fifty years.” Wlieii this utterance was 
repeated to Campbell, that more dignified youth responded 
with offended solemnity, “ Tell Leyden that I detest him ; 
but I know the value of his critical approbation.” How 
Scott must have laughed in his sleeve at the two affronted 
heroes! did mine errand as faithfully as one of 

Homer’s messengers,” he says. 

The great poem, wliich excited so much admiration, 
and held a famous doctor breathless at the side of a 
counter, in oblivion of patients and engagements, exents 
no such influence over any reader now. A line liere and 
there has passed into the general recollection of tlie world, 
to be possessed and used by many who are totally 
unaware whence it came, and this is one test of fame ; 
but it is to be feared tliat few now regfird the Pleasures 
of Hope with breathless interest or understand the ad- 
miration it called forth. It is curious, however, to note 
at once tlie straightforwardness — surpassing that of any 
of his contemporaries, who were all moved as much as 
Campbell by the new reign of liberty and the hopes of 
universal renovation awakened in France — with which 
he plunges into the praise of Freedom and enumerates 
her heroes : and the skill with which he directs his reader 
to a corner of the struggle which alarmed nobody. To 
bo told that 

“ Ho]i(i for a moment bade the world farewell, 

And Freedom shrieked when Kosciusko fell,” 
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touched no iiolitical prejudices, and did not frighten the 
most timid Tory. The principles were liberal and noble : 
yet nearer home, pcrliaps, they might have been thought 
revolutionary. It probably was a mere poetical instinct 
in favour of a remoter and more picturesque struggle 
which made Campljell take all danger out of his worship 
of liberty by giving that dangerous goddess her local habi- 
tation in tlie favourite land of revolution, where everybody 
allows it to be legitimate. But it was a judicious choice, 
and recommended the young poet to tlie Liberal })arty with- 
out doing him any harm with the Conservatives. “ Mr. 
Fletcher was won by his passion for liberty while Scott 
and the Tories found no fault with the revolutionary 
luu’o, wlio belonged to the romantic history of a previous 
struggle. 

Thus Campbell derived, if not much profit, at least a 
gr(iat deal of plcasui’c and glory from his first work. Long 
afterwards he gave the following description of himself to 
one of the Kembles: — “The day that I first met your 
lionoured father was at Henry Siddons*, on tlie Calton 
Jfill, in Edinburgh. Tlie scenery of the Firth of Forth 
was in full view from tlie house ; the time was summer, 
and the weather peculiarly balmy and beautiful. I was 
a young, shrinking, bashful creature ; my poems were out 
a few days ; and it was neck or nothing with me wliether 
I should go down to the gulf of utter neglect or not, 
nlthough with all my bashful ness I had then a much 
belter opinion of myself and my powers than I have at 
this moment. Your dear father praised my work and 
quoted the line, 

“*Ti« distance lends enchantment to the view,’ 

looking at those very hills that suggested the thought. 
Well, I thought to myself (for, as I have said, I was at 
that time enormously vain), there is some taste in this 
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world, and I shall get on in it.” This is very artless and 
simple, though the narrator was no longer the youth wlio 
believed the ‘good taste of the world to be gauged by his 
power of ‘^getting on” in it. We fear that the associa- 
tions of the present generation with the lines in question 
are not reverential, and that, like so much pretty senti- 
ment of the commonplace kind, this disrespectful age 
quotes them with rather a comic than a poetical sense of 
their truth. But when we think of the young dreamer 
looking out from that Athenian mount upon the hills, 
seeing across the gleaming Firth the round Lomonds in 
the nearer distance, the shadowy ranges beyond, we may 
believe that it was a real if not a very great inspiration 
that pointed out to him the ethereal blue, woven of air 
and space, which threw a tender glory over the homely 
grassy slopes which were neither great nor lofty in them- 
selves. If universal quotation is the test of excellence, 
no detached line in poetry was ever more popular than 
this; and yet the reader will smile. The simile will 
recall to him not the blue mountains rising far in shadowy 
infinitude, slope beyond slope, against the sky, but only 
certain little moral or social deceptions in respect to wJiicli 
he has quoted these words a hundred times. Thus what 
was poetry in the fresher experience of the world of that 
day, all touched with the sympathy of a poetic revival, 
has fallen into completest commonplace with us who live 
in an older and less susceptible age. 

The profit of the work was not inconsiderable consider- 
ing its character, and that the rate of extraordinary 
remuneration inaugurated by Scott had not as yet been 
revealed. “The copyright,” he himself says, “of my 
Pleasures of Hope, worth an annuity of two hundred 
pounds for life, was sold out and out for sixty pounds.” 
His calculation is founded, his biographer tells, on an offer 
made to Campbell by a London publisher three years after. 
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C(iitnii)ly, Tio piiblislicr iinywlicro would oCfcr an aniiiiily 
of two hundred pouiulR for such a poem now — or probably 
anything at all until tlie public had very clearly expressed 
its ()])iiiion. The sum was not very large, Init Messrs. 
Mundell of Edinburgh, though they nourished before the 
era of the great Constables and Blackwoods, must have 
been liberal in their gciKuatiun, since they gave the poet, 
notwill istanding their purchase of the copyright, liily 
pounds for each new edition. This, to a man so young, 
and so little accustomed to money, was no insignificant 
sum. He b(igan, as Avas natural, to plan new works, and 
gave himself up to the intoxicating ideal of a life of 
poetry and praise, in which the most delightful of occupa- 
ti(jns should secure him all the rewards necessary for lif(% 
substantial means, as well as the sweetest applause. He 
was to write a poem upon "Helvetian Freedom,” with 
'fell for a hero : he was to gratify his own patriotic feel- 
ings and stimulate those of his countrymen by The Qvrcn 
of the North j a poem of which Edinburgh was to he tluj 
scene, and " the glory and independence of Scotland ” the 
subject. And it Avas while musing of those great themes 
that a faculty in him more real than that Avhich Aveiit to 
the Aveaving of the Pleasures of Ilojpe^ was suddenly 
wakened by the singing, at one of the houses to Avhich he 
was invited in Edinburgh, of the line air of the Avell-known 
song, Ye Gentlemen of England, Perhaps, all fresfi in his 
fervour of poetic composition, Cainiibell despised the old- 
fashioned words which have returned into favour now. 
At all events, his ear Avas caught by the air, and he began 
to sing to himself the holder strain of his Mariners of 
England, as true and line a national song as ever was 
written. How it Avas that this fine ardour and lyrical 
passion should burst from the bosom of the self-contained, 
shy, susceptible, and timorous young poet, who appears to 
us in his biography ahvays a little on the defensive, with 
VOL. IT. 
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no real trust in the great people among wliom lie had 
strayed, and who, though with much tenderness of affection 
towards his special friends, had very little to say to them 
— it is imiiossible to explain. Naturally, he was as little 
aware, as are most other mortal performers, which string 
of his instrument it was that rang the truest. 

He had, however, discretion enough to see that to 
continue for ever the object of the delightful plaudits of 
the Edinburgh circles, and the 'tremendous lectures” of 
its kind ladies, was impossible : and some side influence, 
probably Scott’s Lenore and Goetz von Berlichingen, and the 
rising knowledge of German literature, which was moving 
society about him, induced Campbell to decide upon going 
to Germany. He dbes not seem, however, to have had 
any very distinct aim in so doing, or even to have known 
where to go or what to do when he got there. He went 
without the advantage of possessing any language but his 
own, and tliough he anticipates before starting that “ 1 
shall see Schiller and Goethe, the banks of the Eliine, and 
tlie mistress of Werter ” (though where he was to find tlie 
latter we do not know), he does not seem to have fulfilled 
any of those hopes. He saw Klopstock, in Hamburg; 
he wandered to Eatisbon, choosing that place for no 
apparent reason, was there when the French took the city, 
and afterwards made various devious i)ilgrimages, which 
vrerc, however, not without profit. He saw — if not 
Goethe — Hohcnlinden, and those pale currents of the 
Tser, ashen hued by nature, which were so fatally reddened, 
lie saw more than one terrible field of battle in all the 
stillness of the accomplished carnage, lighted by "the 
wolf-scaring faggot that guarded the slain.” He was 
driven home at last in the spring of the year 1801, having 
been eight or nine months absent, by the declaration of 
war against Denmark, his residence at Altona being no 
longer tenable under the circumstances. At Altona he 
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had met a number of exiled Irislimen, wlio suggested his 
Exile of Erin. Thus, his best-known lyrics sprang into 
being, all keen with personal impression. TJie Battle of 
tlie Baltic and The Soldier's Dream, perhaps the most 
retiued and exquisite of all, came from the same experi- 
ences. He met no poets, got admission to no intcllectiuil 
society — in whicli, indeed, it is probable that his some- 
what self-absorbed mind, dwelling in the circle of its own 
tenacious likings, shy and obstinate, and unskilled in 
speecli — tliougli he seems to have stumbled along tant lien 
que mal by the aid of Latin — ^would have re(*>eived but 
little advantage. But he received much from the picture 
never to be forgotten of the field of battle — 

“ Our bugles sang truce — for the night-cloud had lowiired, 

And the sentinel sbu's set their watch in tlie sky ; 

And thousands had sunk on the ground ovor]»oweivd, 

The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die.” 

The English language has nothing finer or more inspirit- 
ing in their kind than the patriotic ballads wluch were 
perfected at this period. The song which he had begun 
to adapt in the Edinburgh drawing-room to the old tune 
he liked, was finished at Altona — 

“ Britannia needs no bulwark, 

No towers along the steej),” 

was the poet’s answer to the suggestion of the proposed 
tortifications witli which England has so often been 
adjured to defend herself against invaders. His protest 
was little reasonable, no doubt, but it was a popular sen- 
timent. And it is one of the mysteries of genius which 
is least comprehensible, bow a youth of the most peaceable 
sort, trained upon letters, and sca-sick and wretched wlien 
fate compelled him to cross the Channel, should have hiion 
the person to add to our national literature those boldest 
and most gallant of sailor-lyrics. Curiously enough, he 
seems, according to Scott at least, to have been doubtful 
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about these finest efforts of his genius. “And there’s 
tlhat glorious little poem of Ilolicnlindcnl' Scott said to 
Washington Irving — after he had written it he did not 
seem to think much of it — 'd — d drum and trumpet 
lines.’ I got him to wiite it to me, and I believe that 
the delight I felt and expressed had an eirect in inducing 
him to print it. The fact is, Campbell is in a manner a 
bugbear to himself. The brightness of his early success 
is a detriment to all his further efforts. He is afraid of 
the shadow that his own form casts before him.” How 
strange is the reversal made by time of those decisions oi‘ 
the moment which have so much effect upon the lives of 
the candidates for literary fame ! " The brightness ” of 

Campbell’s “ early success ” has now all faded away, and 
very few are the readers who open the Pleasures of Hope, 
or linger over the measured monotony of Gcrbrnde of 
Wyoming. But Hohenli'nden, The Battle of the Baltio, 
Ths Soldier's Dream, and The Mariners of England, will 
live as long as the language, and are the only real founda- 
tion of Campbell’s fame. 

His life after this early and brilliant beginning was 
much like that of all his class, the unfortunates who, 
beguiled by “ early success,” throw tlierasclves upon 
literature as a profession, without any otlier more per- 
manent and satisfactory stay. In saying this wc do not 
mean to echo tlie ignorant, though not altogether unfounded, 
prejudice which once existed against literary solvency and 
capacity to “ pay its way.” Scott made the profession one 
of splendid profit as well as reputation, and some fortunes 
have been made and many comfortable incomes, since 
Scott, by the pen. But at the same time there can be 
little doubt that it is a precarious and anxious profession, 
an excellent addition to his means who has already some- 
thing more steady and regular to lean upon, but a poor 
foundation upon which to build the responsibilities of life 
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CairipbeUs story is one from which the young poet may 
jcarn a serious lesson. He was not one of those shiftless 
sons of letters, who are constantly falling upon the aid of 
their friends, hut a proud man with niiKih independence 
of spirit. Nor was he altogether without other means. 
At least one fortunate legacy came to his aid when ho was 
struggling with the burdens of mid-life, and other wimlfalls 
lell ill his way ; but even with these the dependence of a 
family upon the capacity of its head to produce a constant 
supply of so much writtem matbir, worthy or unworthy, is 
a very serious matter. In Campbeirs case, as in many 
others, the very anxiety to do well, and to have his tale 
of bricks r(*ady at the appointed time, often so preoccupied 
his brain that he was rendered incapable of the task he 
contemplated with so much anxiety. And when sunshine 
came and he ventured upon a little extra exj)ense, ap- 
parently justified by his increasing means, there had to be 
almost invariably a painful retracing of his steps, wlien it 
turned out that to-morrow was not as to-day, and the 
powers that served him so well one season faihul him the 
next. Poetry of course, as everybody knows, will not 
always come when it is called, but even “ Annuals,” and 
“ 8(ilections,” and magazine articles, require an effort of 
which the brain of the literary hack is not iilways capable. 
Not a navvy nor a sailor, or take a finer simile, a success- 
ful surgeon, recpiires a stronger head, a more steady hand, 
nerves of iron and health unbroken, than an author who 
lives by his work, and has no other means of jirocuring 
his daily bread. Canip])ell became the editor of the New 
Monthly Magazine, and did not liourish in that capacity. 
He was over-anxious, over-scrupulous as to the value of 
the contributions sent to him — then after hesitating over 
his papers for days would make a leap at the worst of 
them, to the confusion of his ])rovious deliberations. And 
ho fell into the beaten track, produced biographies and 
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liistoiies, for whicli lie liad iieitlier the turn nor the train- 
ing. What he could do was not the kind of tiling that 
can be done to order. The noble and spirit-stirring 
national lyrics of which he is the author wore far beyond 
the powers of poets much greater than he. He has no 
otlier ground of pretension to stand by the side of Words- 
worth, or Coleridge, or even Scott; but in this special 
branch of poetry he has done what not all of them put 
together could do. 

Campbeirs career was dccx)ly weighted in other ways. 
His only son, whose childhood had been beautiful beyond 
ex])ression to the tender father, who felt, as young parents 
often do, his own child a revelation from heaven, was a 
life-long grief and disappointment to him, and spent most 
of his life in a lunatic asylum. His wife died early ; and 
he was left to make up to himself, as far as he could, by 
a hundred gentle flirtations, chiefly with ladies under the 
age of ten, for the absence of a w^omau's society, and the 
bright faces of children. Some of his innocent adventures 
in this way are at once amusing and pathetic. On one 
occasion he advertised as follows for the name of a lovely 
child whom he had encountered in the streets : — 

“ A gontl email, sixty-tliree years old, who, on Saturday last . . . 
met with a most iiitcresting-lookiiig cliild, four years of age ; hut 
who forbore, from respect for the lady who had her in hand, to jisk 
tlie girfs name and abode, will be gratefully obliged to those who have 
the haiipiness of possessing the child, to be informed where she lives, 
and if he may be allowed to see her again.” 

The little fairy princess never was found, though many 
parents wrote to the advertiser, making sure that their 
own special darling must have been the object of so 
romantic an appeal, one mother among the number, to 
CampbelVs great indignation, suggesting that it was her 
little loy for whom ho had conceived such an enthusiasm. 
The gray-haired jioet, daunt cd in his natural shyness by a 
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forbidding countenance, and seeking tliis little ijliantom of 
delight about the London streets, and tlirougli the leafless 
parks in the sunshiny April mornings, makes a touching, 
if gently-comic picture ; for though he had many friends, 
he had no smiles at home. 

“ I stopped the enchantress, and was tohl, 

Tho’ tall, she was but four years old, 

Her guide so grave an aspect wore, 

I would not ask a question more.” 

Such a curious innocent version of a love that never 
had an earthly close,” draws our liearts to the foi lorn ami 
solitary man. 

Amid all his ups and downs of living, Campbell liad 
Llic pleasure of continual acknowledgment and appreciation 
from the public. When he took to delivering lectures 
upon poetry liis audiences were crowded and enthusiastic 
wlicrever he wont, both in London and the pu’ovinecs. 
‘^The lecture -room was crowded by the Miie; all were 
eager to listen his prose was declared to he more })oel io 
than his poetry,” the newspapers reported. In 1826 liis 
University (Glasgow) paid him the highest compliment in 
its power by electing him Lord Hector, a post which, con- 
trary to custom, he held for three years. He was received 
in Glasgow, liis native town, with unbounded enthusiasm, 
filling his old friends with joy and pride, and recalling 
many an early prognostication. Ten years after he visiliid 
Edinburgh, to And most of the i)atrons of his youth still 
alive, and to be received everywhere with acclamations. 
‘‘ Cheered on coming aboard the steamboats — into public 
rooms — on leaving them,” he says with an astonished 
pleasure, describing his journey. And here he had the 
freedom of the town bestowed upon him, and a public 
dinner, and every kind of flattering observance. “ 1 have 
been made a freeman of Edinburgh and feted like a 
prince,” he says. " I shall make you laugh at the efiii- 
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sioiis of iny vanity wlien I describe to you tlie windows 
of Queen Street filled with ladies looking at your little 
Solomon in all his glory 1 . . . Well, laugh as you well 
may at my being vain of being seen by ladies, I think 
you know me well enough to believe that the exeiteuient 
of last Friday was intense — ^beyond pleasure and amount- 
ing to pain. . . . When I came to speak of Dugald 
Stew^art, Alison, and other of my old Edinburgh friends 
the act of suppressing tears (for I did suppress them) 
amounted to agony.” ITe found, however, all these old 
friends enjoying their old age in the calm and gentle satis- 
faction which becomes the end of life. The “ dear old 
Priest,” the Man of Taste,” Alison, whom the gifitcfnl 
poet had called the father of his mind, and whose name 
he had given to his second child, who died in infancy, was 
still living “in very fair health for a man of eighty,” and 
“with his faculties as fresh as ever;” while Dugald 
Stewart, he who had patronised tlic youth of Burns, as 
well as that of Campbell, still lived in peaceful retirenieiil 
surrounded with love and honour. 

This return to the scenes of his youth, notwithstanding 
the glories heaped upon him, w^as full of sadness to the 
man with whom life had dealt l)iit hardly. Mrs. Grant 
relates how, in the midst of his public triuraj)hs, “ a de- 
jected-lpoking gentleman ” called upon her to renew old 
acquaintance. “ I should know you,” she said, “ but can- 
not be sure.” “Campbell the poeL,” said he, “with a 
kind of affecting simplicity.” 

This is the last sight we have of the old generation, 
the men of the past, who had wondered at Burns when he 
appeared, and lived to see so many wonders more. It 
lingered so long that Henry Mackenzie, the Man of Feel- 
ing, he of the Mirror and Lmriger, lived to see Edinburgh 
blossom out of its provincialism into the dash and com- 
motion of a literary metropolis. This ago of greatness 
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lasted through many brilliant years. Even after Scott's 
withdrawal to Abbotsford, he was still to bo seen about 
tlie familiar streets and in the Parliament House — on the 
whole the greatest of living writers ; and there was J efiroy, 
the acknowledged chief of criticism, though the excitement 
of the Udinlmrgh licvtew had by this time calmed down. 
And other figures liad risen to diversify the scene. Miss 
l^'orrier, tlie author of Marriage and Tlie Inheritance, books 
which secured Scott's warm admiration and have continued 
their hold upon the succeeding generations — a Scotch 
Miss Austen, with a broader perception of the ludi(;rous 
and a less delicate touch, but much of tlie same minute 
and grapliic power; Mrs. Grant of Laggan, a woman to 
whose recollections we are indebted for many particulars 
of the cheerful breadtli of Edinburgli society at this its 
most brilliant period, and whose Letters from the Mountains 
helped to make the Highlands known in their homeliei 
modern aspect; and imany more secondary singers and 
gentle essayists. The Blackwood circle, too, with all its 
wild wit and daring discussion of everything in heaven 
and earth, was in fullest force ; and life was overflowing 
in the old lofty streets, outside the noise of which, yet 
not entirely withdrawn from its eclioes, the patriarchs of 
the former generation were " wearing away." 

We may add, before we leave these northern .scenes, 
to which for a time the high flood of intellectual activity 
seemed to have been transferred, the gentle name of 
James Grahame, the author of the " Sabbath.” He was 
not a great poet, nor is that a great poem, but it is very 
national, and full of a tender sweetness — an echo of 
Cowper on Scottish soil, Grahame came to light among 
the early band of the Edinburgh iieviewers, a spectator 
and sympathiser, if no more — adding a mild enthusiasm 
for the work of liis stronger and more daring friends to 
his own gentle I’aculty. He was one of the unemployed 
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young advocates who trod the pavement in the Pariiamcnt 
House along with Jeflrey and Horner, but tiring of tliat 
exorcise, and possessing little jjower to struggle with the 
world, he retired into the congenial quiet of a clergyman’s 
life, taking orders in the Church of England. His poems 
are full of the atmospliere of a pure and retired exist- 
ence, with something, however, that reminds the reader 
more of a Scotch manse than an English parsonage ; and 
lie was always intensely nationah “ Must I leave,” he 
says. 


“ Dear laud, thy bonnie braes, tby dales. 

Each haunted by its myriad streams, o’crbuug 
With all the varied charms of bush and tree, 

And mould my heart anew to take the stamp 
Of foreign friendships in a foreign land, 

And learn to love the music of strange tongues f 
Yes, I may love the music of strange tongues, 

And mould my heart anew to take the stamp 
Of foreign friendships in a foreign land ; 

But to my parched moutlfs roof cleave my tongue, 

My fancy fade into the yellow leaf, 

And this oft-pausing heart forget to throb, 

If, Scotland, thee and thine, I e^er forgot.” 

Tt is a curious example of the cliaiiges that increased 
communication and constant intercourse have made, to 
realise that Grahame’s foreign land was no iartlier olf 
than tlie English side of the Tweed. He was one of the 
iriends whom Thomas Campbell made in the period of 
his early glory in Edinburgh, and the following little 
sketch gives some idea of the gentle and pious poet ; — 

“So small a part of James’s value lay in his poetry, that I feel 
it dillicult to express my sentiments about it. . . . One of the 
most endearing circumstances which I remember of Grahame was 
liis singing. I shall never forget one summer evening that we 
agreed to sit up all night, and go together to Arthur’s Seat to see 
the sun rise. We sat accordingly all night in his delightful parlour 
- the seat of so many happy remembrances. We then went out, 
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and saw a beautiful sunrise. I returned home Avitli him, Ibi* I was 
Jiving in his lioiise at the time. He was unreserved in all his 
devoutest feelings before me ; and from the beauty of the moniing 
scenery, and the recent death of his sister, our conversation took a 
serious turn. As I retired to my own bed, I overheard his devo- 
tions — not his prayer, but a hymn which he sang, and with a power 
and ins])i ration beyond himself and beyond anything else. At tluit 
time he was a strong- voiced and commanding-looking man. The 
remembrance of his large expressive features when he climbed the 
hill, and of his organ-like voice in praising God, is yet fi*esh and 
ever pleasing in my iiiirid.” 

Tliis goutlo pair, full of religion and devotion, tlieir 
heads running over with verse and poetic musings, as 
they climbed in that dreamy dimness wliich was neither 
night nor dawn, the rugged ways where solitude lies 
sacred and still as if in the heart of the mountains, 
might have seen from the heights the luminous window 
where the jdotters of the JScUnbiirgh Hevieio were arranging 
their onslauglit upon the world, a scene as different as it 
is possible to conceive. And it was not long after that 
the Nodes Amhrosiance, in full swing of free poetry and 
criticism, began to awaken all the echoes. Wilson's 
tavern parloiu', whether real or imaginary, has as genuine 
an existence as Edinburgh itself ; and though all that 
eloquence find mirth, and pathos, and delightful madness 
of inspired talk lias fallen a little out of hearing now-a- 
days, it was in its time as authentic a scene as any club 
in the three kingdoms, and far more entertaining and 
Awilliant tlian any of tliem. To these voices old Ediu- 
hurgh laughed and listened with an uproar of mirth and 
ajiplause, while Scott poured forth the great romances 
which kept all Europe breathless, and little Jeffrey sat in 
precise yet lively state, cutting and carving the reputations 
of all the poets, and dealing his strokes about like liglit- 
ning. Another great and characteristic figure, the prophet 
and Seer whom we have so recently lost, Thomas Carlyle, 
thouffli but for a moment associated with this scene, had 
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begun to be known, though but vaguely, tliroiigh the 
early mists. In all the corners there was twittering of 
smaller singers, simple yet tuneful— such as linger with 
the larks about tlie dewy iields, and take jJeasure in their 
song without getting more credit for it than their little 
prototype ; and in the pulpit there had risen a blear-eyed 
:\nd rugged orator, with heavy features and a broad Fife 
accent, Thomas Chalmers, who was the greatest jH’eacher 
of his day. At no time has Edinburgh come to such a 
climax of genius and fame. 


Thomas Campbell, bom 1771 ; died 1814. 

Published The Pleasures of Hope, 1799. 

Oertrude of AVyoiiiiiii', 1809. 

Lyrics in Morniiifj Uhromcle, 1800-1802. 
Specimens of British Poets, 1818. 
Theodric, etc., 1824. 

Pilgrim of (llencoe, 1842. 

Ainials of Great Britain. 

Life of Mrs. Siddons. 

Life of Petrarch. 

Edited the new IMonthly Magazine in wliicli tlie late 
Ijyrics were published, from 1820 to 1830. 


James Ghahame, born 17(55 ; died 1811. 
Publislied Tlie Sabbath, 1804. 

Sabhatli Walks, 1805. 
Pihlical Pictures, I - 
Birds of Scotland, j 
British Energies, 1809, 
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ClIAPTEE V. 

rXJNDON : THE LOWEIl CIRCLE THE COCKNEY RCITOOL.” 

A LITTLE before the beginning of the outburst of 
literary life in Edinbnrgli, which has been the subject of 
our recent chapters, a curious and characteristic circle, or 
scries of circles, existed in London, quite distinct from 
tlie higher level of life and letters on which Canning and 
his polite associates flourished. This lower region pos- 
sessed many peculiarities of the old Grub Street exisleiu'c. 
It was poor; its life was full of literary schemes and 
compilations of all kinds, “ Specimens,” “ Selectioovs,” 
" Epitomes of History,” “Annual liogisters,” and many 
jiiore — which, along with such poor scraps as were then 
required in the shape of magazine articles, answered the 
l)urposo of securing daily bread to a large body of writers 
to whom literature had become a trade ; while ever and 
anon a poem, more or less ambitious, a drama, a pliilo- 
sophical essay, would burst forth from the obscurity to 
show how among these poor literary Inicks, labouring 
hard in their vocation, there was some genius and much 
ambition, anu un,.. to do something worth remem- 

bering, or being remembered by, which gives a generous 
inspiration often to the merest scribbler. The most 
remarkable and individual figine among them was that 
of William Godvdn, whose works, both of philosophy a,nd 
imagination, if such a sombre and subtle study of motive 
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and impulse as Caleb Williams can be called by tlie 
latter name, have taken a permanent place in literature. 
So much can scarcely be said for Holcroft, whose novels 
have dropped out of recollection altogether, though one 
or two of his dramas, notably the Eoad to Buin, still hold 
the stage ; or Hazlitt, most of whose essays and criticisms, 
though often brilliant, have fallen into that limbo which, 
alas ! is the natural place even of the ablest commen- 
taries upon other men’s works and lives. One of the 
most curious particulars in the life of these London 
coteries of the poorer kind is the quiet commonplace* 
bourgeois existence which they carried on obscurely in 
out-of-the-way streets in all the usual subjection to lau- 
and social order, notwithstanding that the principles they 
maintained were wild enough, as they thought theinselv(‘.s, 
and as many people thought, to upset all the foundations 
of society and blow the British Empire out of its' secure 
place in the protecting seas. Some of them were tried 
for high treason, no less, in those hot and exciting Fi'ciich 
Revolution days. They were considered dangerous to 
their country and to religion, and to everything that the 
ordinary mass holds sacred ; yet, nevertheless, lived veiy 
quiet, humdrum, citizens lives, guilty of little more than 
an occasional indulgence in what is euphemistically calhid 
“ wine,” and fighting very hardly for existence in the 
lower levels of literary work. They possess a certain 
importance in literary history, chiefly as examples of 
that boundless underground of persevering labour which 
exists in every generation unseen, struggling with, yet 
clinging to, “ the booksellers,” concocting with them a 
hundred schemes which are as much "trade” on the 
one side as the other, furnishing series of histories, of 
biographies, of editions of the poets, in continued repeti- 
tion, yet fondly retaining still that hope of the dreaming 
fancy — 
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“ To frame it knows not wliat excelling tiling, 

And win it knows not what sublime rcwaiil 
Of praise and honour.” 

Godwin, who was the most rcmavkahle member of 
this group, was at the same time the most striking ex- 
ample of its union of extravagant opinions and humdrum 
life. Twice during his career his house and name came 
before the world with an original and even dazzliiif^ 
identity, in strange discordance witli the calm and tradcs- 
maiilike tenor of his ordinary Jiabits. One of these 
periods was that in which the philosopher, with his hold 
and wild opinions and prim pedantic yet romantic temper, 
found his mate in the beautiful and brave woman whose 
pensive countenance and untimely fate silence criticism, 
who was, like himself, a philosopher and sceptic, and 
whose name for long was the emblem of unwomanly 
revolutionism, regarded by the public with that horror 
which unbelief in a woman always inspires. Mary Woll- 
stonecraft was Godwin's wife for not more than a year, 
but i/his brief romance gives him an interest wliich does 
not really belong to him as a human creature in his own 
right. Some seventeen years later the brilliant apparition 
of the young Shelley, sweetest, most visionary, and most 
lawless of poets, crossed this liumdnim life, and once more 
it blazes out for a moment upon the world. In neither in- 
stance is the light without painful and bitter shadows, but 
it interrupts with curious intensity as obstinate, serious, 
self-willed, and dull a career as ever liondon citizen lived 
among the dingy little streets, monotonous in a half twi- 
light of ordinariness and routine. Cal^ Williams and tlie 
Political Justice burst out of this gray existence as Mary 
Wollstonecraft and young Shelley broke into it ; but the 
time illustrated by these luminous points is as a half-hour 
in a long day of dull and regular occupation, domesticity, 
shopkeeping, homely meals, and humdrum surroundings. 
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There was no wealth and little grace of aspect in this 
underground society, in tlie small liouses and back par- 
lours which were in tlieiiisclves so unbeautiful ; and it is 
difficult, without some aid o£ money, to give interest to 
domestic surrounding, at least in a great monotonous 
town, where', the idyllic is out of place, and such a happy 
thrifty home as that of Southey’s among the mountains 
is impossible. The Ilolcrofts and Hazlitts had not the 
gift of lloswell to make the bustling old streets and dingy 
colfee- houses picturesque and animated, and the atmo- 
sphere is dull wliich breathes about them, although the 
Lambs WT)iild sometimes come arm-in-arm to call, or 
Coleridge make his appearance looming largely against 
tlie sky, or Wordsworth ])ay a ]ussing visit, bringing with 
him the breath of the hills. 

Otherwise we find little beauty, either of temper 
or miiimers, in this little world of literature. It is hope- 
lessly plebeian and narrow, sclf-nsserting and self-re- 
peating. Except in the case of “ Lamb, the frolic and 
the gentle,” neither the conversations nor tlie letters are 
of a brilliant character that reach us out of that active, 
fluent, much-discussing, and reasoning community, whore 
every individual possessed some notable features, and all 
were supposed to be, and believed tJieniselvos, guides of 
opinion and teachers of men. Upon the Lambs in tlicir 
quaint city chambers, the walls lined with dark “Ho- 
garths ” and old books ; the tables surrounded once a 
week with earnest whist-players ; the supper spread on 
one side, cold beef and roast potatoes, and the kindest 
welcome — the spectator lingers lovingly. No such pair 
as that brother and sister are in all the bands of their 
contemporaries : the tender love that braved every 
suflering undaunted — the forlorn delightful wit that 
made shift to smile amid its tears— the union, passing 
that even of marriage, of common misfortune, of heroic 
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self-devotion, of fraternity above all parallel — the paticiuje 
and the misery, and the x)caco and happiness, what words 
ean do justice to them ? To see them in their low- 
roofed, dark little rooms ixp those stairs in the Templt3, 
looking out upon the court, where, for pleasure and 
diversion, “ there is a jnimp always going,” and “ the 
trees come in at the window, so that it is like living in 
a garden:” or sitting together “in the front row of the 
pit at Drury Lane or taking their “ evening walk, past 
the theatres, to look at the outside of them at least,” 
through the streets, all dim with smoky oil lamps, and 
twinkling shop-windows, and the news of battles and 
victories cried about the pavements : or peiiiaps with a 
heartrending sympathy, to watch them turning sadly in 
their periodical pilgrimage towards the asylum, in wddeh 
one of them had to spend half her life — slowly 
pacing together a little footpath in lloxton fields, both 
weei)ing bitterly” — is perhaps, of all the sights then pro- 
curable in England, the one most entirely touching. 
Ihit it is not CliarJes and Mary Lamb that are our sub- 
jects, tlioiigh they were by far the most attractive group 
ill tlio literary community, quick and keen, and vivactious, 
and headstrong, hot in politics and ohstinalc in i^kiloso- 
phy, wdiicli flourished in the narrow city streets, dining 
upon liot shoulders of mutton, and supping on jMeccs of 
cold beef, and contenting itself in its little spkere of 
limited enjoyment and middle-class atmospliere, as un- 
like as possible to tlie more elegant and bigger world of 
letters, which scarcely touched it in its totally dil'ierent 
orbit above. 

William Godwin was the son of a dissenting minister 
in the country, a man of narrow but fervent religious 
zeal, “ with so great a disapprobation for the Church of 
liugland as rather to approve of his children absenting 
themselves from all public worship than joining in her 
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offices,” — one of a class which lias supplied more largely, 
perhaps, than any other, the rank and file of literary 
workers. The position of a dissenting minister is, and 
still more was, one of considerable picturesqueiiess and a 
sort of paradoxical interest: for while the ambition of 
the class invariably, or almost invariably, points towards 
letters and ciiltivatiou, their generally hopeless confine- 
ment within a petty circle of uneducated and narrow- 
minded people gives them a bitter sense of exclusion 
from what they most desire, an exclusion which, without 
being really a wrong done to tliem by society, appears 
like one, and impresses the individual as a distinct per- 
sonal injury. “ Their youthful hopes and vanity had 
been mortified in them,” says Hazlitt, another branch of 
the same tree, and an excellent authority on the subject, 
even in their boyish days, by the neglect and super- 
cilious regard of the world which perhaps may be ex- 
plained to mean that the world objected, under any 
circumstances, to accept the training of the dissenting 
colleges as ecpial to that of the universities, even though 
the dissenter might know himself, and might really be, 
infinitely more intellectual and cultivated than the Oxford 
pass-man ; or to grant to the preacher, whose sphere was 
confined to the lower and least instructed middle classes, 
the sanie position as the clergyman wlio, however poor, 
has still the possibility of high clerical rank and im- 
portance before him. 

This disadvantage, which is, we fear, still in many 
country circles unalterable, adds a persistent undertone of 
injured feeling, even now, to the sentiment of the clerical 
class in dissenting communities. Although their position 
has been greatly modified by the growth of so many 
wealthy and cultivated congregations in large towns, it is 
still sufficiently affected by the same depressing influence 
as to retain a certain injured tone, a Tnixture of self- 
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assertion and resentment, which, if not amiable, arc yet 
suiliciently natural feelings; and this sense of injury 
gives a strong bias of sentiment to the democratic ojiinions 
generally prevalent among them. " Their sympathy was 
not with the oppressors, but the oppressed,” Ilazlitt adds, 
with a natural adoption of a most natural prejudice, as 
if tlic class he describes were really oppressed and not 
merely the victims of circumstance, suffering for their 
resistance to an accepted order of things wliicli tljcy x)ro- 
fessed to despise, and, according to their own principles, 
ought to have despised. We would not linger upon this 
definition of the dissenting minister and his place in the 
world if we did not feel the importance of it, in reference 
to the many writers expressing sentiments of extreme 
lil)eralism, both in religion and politics, who have come 
from this class. The sons of dissenting ministers arc, in 
a manner, born heirs to this sense of wrong ; they have 
a fanciful rank as the most highly instructed in their 
own sphere, which the general world refuses to ratify. 
And those who, setting out perhaps from no very elevated 
social level, enter life through tin’s curious little side- 
door to letters and public influence, are apt to feel its 
restrictions all the more bitterly from the high exi)ecta- 
tions of inexperience, to which society always seems more 
delightful and inspiring than reality shows it : aqd caii 
scarcely help looking with scorn upon those no better, or 
probably much less capable than themselves, whom the 
world persistently ranks above them. They are thus put 
on the side of all who have a grievance, all the world 
over. And yet the wrong is imaginary, the grievance 
only one of those sentimental ^ievanccs which cut deeper 
than actual wounds, yet are too wide and general to be 
anybody’s fault. The principle of sectarianism, and the 
deification of individual opinion to which it leads, no 
doubt helps on the full development of every intellectual 
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vagary ; but we believe that the social disqualifications, 
whicli bring with them a profound sense of injury, not to 
be healed by any practical success, have still more to do 
with this tendency towards scepticism in religion and re- 
volutionism in politics. Nor do we accuse dissenting 
ministers of any pettiness or conscious warp of feeling in 
this instinctive sentiment. No injury is so deep as sys- 
tematic disparagement, the allowed and instimjtivci im- 
putation of inferiority ; and when, in addition to the fact 
that there is often no reason for it, there is added the 
other still more painful fact that there seems no help for 
it, it is impossible to wonder at the deep-lying resentment 
it produces — resentment as causeless and as hopeless as 
itself. 

It was from tliis class of poor and strongly-feeling 
men, whose position, had they been in the Church of 
England, would have been that of the most conservative 
and constitutional of all poorly remunerated and hard- 
worked imblic servants, but who, out of it, were the 
natural champions of every infringed right, and warmest 
eager upholders of every democratic claim — men to whom 
every poor curate, no better off than themselves, embodied 
the principle of aristocracy and tyranny — that Godwin 
sprang. He began life a precociously rigid Calvinist, and 
at sev(3nteen was rejected at Homerton Academy “on 
suspicion of Sandemanianism,” the straitest form of the 
Calvinistic system. At Iloxton, where he entered on 
being thus repulsed, under an ajiparently milder sway, he 
maintain(id the doctrine of eternal punishment against liis 
tutor, and came out of college in his twenty-third year 
“ as pure a Sandemanian as I had gone in.” But no 
sooner was he out of college than the conflicting tides of 
opinion seized him, and “ my religious creed insensibly 
d^enerated,” he says. He was actually a dissenting 
minister at Ware, the religious instructor of a congrega- 
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tion, when his mind thus changed. This modification of 
his views was brought about by contact with another 
member of the same profession, the Eev. Joseph Fawcett 
(it is curious how particular both Godwin and Ilazlitt are 
in giving this unknown authority the title of Eevcircmii), 
who was considered among his contemporaries “ a person 
of literary eminence,” author of the of War, ami a 
popular lecturer, but now altogether fallen out of know- 
ledge — “ one of whose favourite topics was a declamation 
.against the domestic affections.” By the inlluenco of 
Fawcett and the gradual development of his own mind, 
Godwin was brought, though not till after he had served 
another dissenting congregation for some two years as 
their pastor — leaving them in consecpience of a dispute 
with my hearers on a qm^stion of Church discipline ” — 
to abandon his profession and take to literature. By this 
time he was gradually getting loose from religious faith 
altogether, plunging into the works of the French philo- 
sophers,” and, like most of his generation, turning his 
eyes with more and more intense interest to the great 
drama then just beginning on the other side of th(i 
Channel, where every tie was philosopliically unloosed 
before the great current of jjopular passion awoke to 
appal the theorists. It is curious to think of Godwin, 
the future preacher of absolute theoretical lawlessness, ho 
who believed rule and punishment to be conducive to 
vice, and marriage a pernicious institution, qinirrelling 
with his congregation on a question of Church discipline. 

When he thus abandoned the career for which he had 
been trained, his first step w'as to go to London, and his 
first idea to adoi)t literature as his profession, after the 
example of so many others : it was not, however, the 
modem version of the trade, but essentially the thread- 
bare and beggarly Grub Street form of it upon which 
Godwin entered. Ilis L\f^ of Lord Ghalltam., lus fiist 
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literary performance, shows the ambition of an independ- 
ent writer : but as soon as he settled in London he seems 
to have fallen into the melancholy routine of a literary 
hack. " My principal employment was now wiiting for 
the English Review, published by Murray in Fleet Street, 
at two guineas the sheet, in which employment it was 
my utmost hope to gain twenty-four guineas per annum. 
This was probably the busiest period of my life ; in the 
latter end of 1783 I wrote, in ten days, a novel called 
Damon and Delia, for which Hookham gave me five 
guineas, and a novel in three weeks called Italian Letters, 
purchased by Eobinson for twenty guineas ; and in the 
first four months of 1784 a novel called Imogen, a 
Pastoral Eomance, for which Vane gave me ten pounds.” 
This was followed by a small volume of my Sermons,” 
dedicated to the Bishop of Llandaflf, and various trans- 
lations and book-work of different kinds. The literary 
hack of the present day may take comfort in seeing this 
list of the early and unremembered labours of a man 
whose reputation has already lasted a century, and whoso 
position in literature is so well defined. Notwithstand- 
ing all that is said about the increase of popular literature 
and the unbounded fertility of the present generation in 
novel- writing, we believe there are now no literature 
shops )yherc wares manufactured at this rate would sell 
in the same way. Even that branch of the craft which 
supplies the Family Herald and London Journal has 
encouragement to take more time at least upon its 
productions. 

Godwin lived in this way for about ten years, during 
which his creed underwent various modifications from 
Socinianism to Deism, and passed through many vague 
shades of sentiment in respect to the possible existence of 
God. He became, he says, " a complete unbeliever ” in 
1787; but even that seems doubtful, since there are sell- 
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discussions on the subject at a later period, and lie did 
not hesitate to say, in a letter to his mother, that he liad 
faithfully endeavoured to improve the faculties and 
opxiortunitics God has given me” — though tlic words 
might be used in deference to the prejudices of the very 
notable, jiious, thrifty, and sensible old lady, whose letters 
to lier son (though without any commas) are about the 
most natural and wholesome things in Godwin’s biography. 
He lived in homely lodgings in the Strand during this 
period, and occasionally saw very good company; but all 
his intimate relations were with men of similar training 
and convictions to his own. He had a brother or two in 
town — not very creditable to their family, as appears from 
the mother’s fre(|uent comments and lamentations — and 
a sister who w’as established as a dressmaker ; and all liis 
surroundings were of a humble class. 

When Godwin began his life in London tluirc was also 
existing there among the shadows a sort of jovial Satyr, 
not of any class that was recognised by respectability, 
half parson, half doctor, an altog(;ther lawh'ss })ersoniig(>, 
whose career from beginning to end had little in it Imt 
rude adventure and reckless living, but whoso name can- 
not be omitted in any record of the literature of his 
period. John Wolcot, or Peter Pindar, as he called 
himself, had gone through a whole Odyssey before Ins 
appearance in the London streets as a man of letters and 
satirical poet. He had been brought up in the medical 
profession in his youth, but, going to Jamaica, had found 
apparently that it w^ould suit his purposes better to bo a 
clergyman, and, according to the easy methods of the 
time, came home and got himself ordained by the then 
Pishop of London, for the advantage of his AVest Indian 
patients. When he came back finally to England ho 
threw off the clerical character and resumed the medical; 
and while trying to establish himself in Cornwall in tlie 
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latter profcjssion, picked up as liis surgery-boy a little 
Cornisliiiiaii, a miner’s son, John Opie, who turned out to 
have wliat was considered at that time a genius for art 
It was the growing success of this young painter, whom 
he had honestly lielpcd on and furthered with all his 
power, that brought Wolcot to London ; and it was here 
apparently that tlie strange and abundant faculty of 
satiric verse which distinguished him found its way into 
public notice. He had subjects in phmty ready to his 
baud, and first among them the quaint irrepressible ligure 
of the old king George ILL, which shines in his verse 
with a graphic individuality such as graver history rarely 
s(i(jures for its heroes. It would be hard to call these 
mock odes and ballads ill-natiired. They were calculated 
to make the monarch’s august form ridiculous, and 
sharply point the ludicrous inappropriateness of such a 
mind as the possessor of royal power ; but at this distance 
the fun and sport and spontaneous overflowing laughter 
of the satirist, and tlie perfect and laughable distinctness 
of the figure he sets before us, are far more conspiiiuous 
than any political mischief that could have been in th(im. 
'I'he story of the Dnnipling, over which the inquisitive 
king puzzled his brains to know how the apples got into 
it, and the visit of his Majesty to Wliitbread’s brewery, 
are still as amusing as when they were written ; and few 
of the personages in grave historical biography stand out 
with half the force which characterises this careless light- 
hearted picture, in which the fun is so much more pro- 
minent than the satire. 

‘Now did his majesty so gracious say 
To Mr. Whitbread in his ilying way, 

‘ Wliitbread, d'ye nick th' excisciiiicn now and then ? 

Hfv, Wliitbread, when d'ye think to leave off trade 1 
lice? what? Miss Whitbread's still a maid, a maid? 

What, wliat’s the matter with the men ? 
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“ hunt? — hao, hunt? No, no, you are too old — 

You'll be lord inay'r — lord may’r one day — 

Yes, yes, IVc heard so — yes, yes, so I'm told : 

Don't, don't the fine for sheriff pay — 

I'll prick you ev'ry year, man, I declare : 

Yes, Whitbread — yes, yes — you shall be lord may'r. 

‘Whitbread, d’ye keep a coach, or job one, pra}’^? 

Job, job, that's cheapest — yes, that's best, that's bept — 

You put your liv'ries on your draymen — hu)? 

Ha), Whitbread ? — You have feather'd well your nest. 

What, what's the price now, hao, of all your stock ? 

But, Whitbread, what’s o'clock, pray, what’s o’clock 

“ Now Wlii thread inward said, ‘May I be curst 
If I know what to answer first 
Then search'd his brains wdth ruminating eye — 

But e'er the man of malt an answer found, 

Quick on his heel, lo, majesty turn'd round, 

Skipp’d off, and baulk'd the pleasure of reply." 

As an example of personal portraiture, distiiiet as 
photography and far more life-like, there could not he 
any tiling better than this. The malice has all evaporalcd 
out of it, but the amusing reality Teuiains. 

Wolcot treated a large number of his contemporaries 
as he treated George III., taking them olf with inlinite 
1‘un and I’rolic, and with a sense of enjoyment in that 
malicious pleasantry which takes tlie bitterness out of it ; 
but the mimicry was so complete and the range sp wide 
that Peter Pindar was as much dreaded by liis ywssible 
victims as laughed over by the public, on whom he 
lavished the riotous outpourings of liis mirth in ilie shape 
of little poetical pamphlets, which llcw from liand to 
liand. He was bribed by Government at last, it is said 
by a pension, but tliat is a story of doul)tful authority. 
There seems no doubt, however, that ho did execute an 
arrangement with the booksellers which must have de- 
lighted him heartily for the sake of the practical joki^ 
that was in it. Ho got them to grant him an annuily 
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of £250 a yoar for tlio copyright of hia works, and lived 
for more than twenty years in the oiijoymeiit of this 
pension, when tlic works in question had sunk into tlie 
limbo of publications out of date. Probably this amused 
him as much as any “ taking off ” he ever succeeded in. 
His personal appearances are few in the society of his 
time. Gilford, provoked by some of his many assaults, 
published an epistle to Peter Pindar, all pompous nbiisj*, 
and rancour, without a gleam of the witty malice of his 
antagonist, in which Wolcot is described as 

“ A bloated mass, a gross blood-boltered clod ; 

A foe to mail, a renegade from Oocl.” 

This, apparently, was too much for tlie temper of the 
satirist, who waylaid Gifford and attacked him with a 
cudgel ; which, however, it was said, was turned against 
himself, and the result was a beating and humiliation, 
not to the Quarterly lieviewer, who, we feel sure, deservcfd 
it much more, but to Peter. "'A Cut at a Cobbler’* was 
his revenge. Such squabbles, however, are too petty to 
deserve a record. Wolcot seems to have been a Pohemian 
of the coarsest type, although, curiously enough, the fiiuist 
of fine personages, Peckford, tlie author of Vathch, is 
one of the few to speak for him, describing him as “ a 
delightful companion, and the best storyteller he ever 
heard and w'e hear of him afterwards as showing 
magnanimous courtesy to another writer of the refined 
and cultured type, Isaac Disraeli, than whom no man 
could be more unlike himself. 

Wolcot is little more than a digression from our im- 
mediate subject, for his home would seem to have been 
in the darker depths of town life, not among our docent 
loimjeoine of literature ; and we return to the circle whos(3 
homely life and high ambitions are our immediate sub- 
ject in the person of Thomas Holcroft, w’ho was one of 
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tlie friends and intimates of Godwin, and belonged to the 
same sphere. Holcroft, however, was of lower origin 
than the minister’s son. He was the son of a shoemaker, 
and himself spent a portion of his youth in that specu- 
lative trade, varying it with the life of a groom in training- 
stables at Newmarket — until he suddenly found that he 
could write, and that the editor of a London evening 
paper would give him five shillings a column for his pro- 
ductions. But neither literature nor shoeinaking got him 
bread, and he was about to enlist in the East India 
Company’s Service when he was picked up by a theatrical 
recruiter in search of odd men, and thus began his con- 
nection with the theatre. Ilis autobiography, which is a 
fine and original piece of writing, though he had no 
education but what he had himself picked up at chance 
moments in stables or on roadsides, breaks off at this 
period, giving us very little information except in respect 
to his youthful ex])erienccs as stable-boy and groom; and 
when years after ho re-emerges into sight in London, he 
is already permanently established as a play writer and 
general entrepreneur in literature. It would be rash to 
say that Holcroft was the originator of tlie system of 
adaptation from the French, which has so largely tinctured 
the dramatic literature of our own time ; but we are not 
aware that it had been further exercised than iij trans- 
lations and borrowings from Molitre and other established 
writers, when the Figaro of Beaumarchais created an 
excitement in Paris which roused the interest of London 
managers. Holcroft had no sooner heard of this than he 
determined to rush over to Paris (not so easy a matter in 
those days) to make himself master of the new production. 
It was not printed, and the French manager had no idea 
of communicating the new work to an English stranger ; 
it was necessary, therefore, to resort to other means. 
Holcroft accordingly, with the help of a French coadjutor, 
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adopted an original plan. They went to the theatre 
"every night, a week or ten days successively,"' and 
learned the play by heart. It was translated immediately, 
and produced in London very shortly afterwards ; and for 
this, which his biographer justly says was due "more to 
Mr. Holcroft's industry and enterprise than to his genius,” 
he received six hundred pounds, "besides a considerable 
sum for the copyright.” This was in the days when 
Fi’aiice was lying in the calm of expectancy before the 
storm, dreaming fine philosophical dreams of liuman per- 
fectibility and the riglits of man, and applauding, without 
a notion of what might come of it, Fifjards satirical com- 
mentary on the Counts advantages and equalities, “ Qu’avez 
vous fait qjour tant de bien ? vous vous fites doniid la 
peine do nattre, et rien de plus,” A little later llolcroft 
translated the works of the King of Prussia in " twelve 
or thirteen volumes,” at which he worked night and day 
in order not to be forestalled, and for which he recehed 
twelve hundred pounds. It is a feature of the time as 
much as any other, that it should have been worth a 
publisher’s while to give so large a sum for the " works 
of the King of Prussia.” Unless his Majesty kept a 
private journal full of State secrets and gossip, no such 
trade importance would attend his productions now. 

Th^se strenuous exertions, not of a much liigher class 
of labour than the paternal shoemaking, kept life afloat. 
But some of Holcroft’s plays had real vitality, and one at 
least, the Road to Ruin, still maintains its i)lace upon the 
stage. 

Another member of the group was Mrs. Inchbald, 
whom the others admired and applauded — a beautiful 
and brilliant woman, poor but provident, who had been 
from early youth dependent uj)on her own exertions, and 
had kept her re])utation and her freshness through the 
vicissitudes of an actress’s life, before she came to the 
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more peaceful career of a successful author. Otlier 
figures flit to and fro through the misty scene. Eitson, 
the savage editor of the early English ballads, of whom 
there is an uncomfortable sketch in the life of Scott, and 
whose wild temper and vegetarian crotchets have found 
a more permanent place in history than his collections ; 
and on the other extreme of sentimental gentility, Merry, 
and the other melodious elaborate songsters of the so- 
called Della Crusca School, upon whom Gifford directed 
his bitter and spiteful satires. At a later period Ilazlitt 
joined this literary circle, then Leigh liiuit ; and it began 
to be assailed as the “ Cockney School when BlackwoocCs 
Mdijaziw and its skirmishers came into being. The 
e])itliet would be most completely merited but for the 
contempt implied. They were all Londoners, citizens 
living a homely town life, deep down underneath all the 
glitter of fashion, having their shabby meetings, their 
thrifty simple dinners — Lamb's card parties on the 
Wednesday being by far the finest things we hoar of; — 
but always respectable in this, that they worked hard, 
and were constantly at work, with eyes open to every 
possibility of a want in the way of literature which the 
British public might deign to exhibit. They earned their 
living as laboriously as any other trade then going, and 
after they had earned it, yet added a virtue, and produced 
some fine ficur of intelligent observation, some *tale or 
piece of reasoning which was their present to the world. 
Had anything but literature been their profession, a better 
example of the brotherliness and clinging togxjther of a 
kindly craft and trade could not be, nor of the industry 
and perseverance which are the best preservatives of the 
working man. Whatever irregularities might be in their 
lives, they held close to their work, and stood by each 
other with exemplary fidelity. If the venerable popular 
fiction as to the rivalries, ipiarrels, and mutual hatred of 
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literary persons were not so deeply rooted, we might hope 
that this examj)le among so many would make an end of 
the prejudice. 

Nevertheless, as they were not perfect, quarrels did 
arise in the little community — Iiurricanes of sudden wrath 
from time to time. In Godwin’s case these little discord- 
ances, d6mil6s as he calls them, were often very hot and 
stiff. “The same calm temperament which enabled him 
to dispense with much which is often thought of the 
essence of religion, seems to have kept him free from any 
feeling which can be called love,” says Mr. Kegan Paul 
in his biography, “ except the one great passion of his 
life : and even this was conducted with extreme outw.ard 
and apparent phlegm. Friendship stood to him in the 
place of passion, as morality was to him in the room of 
devotion. All the jealousies, misunderstandings, wounded 
feelings, and the like, which some men experience in their 
love affairs, Godwin suffered in his relations with his 
friends. Fancied slights were exaggerated ; quarrels, 
expostulations, reconciliations, followed quickly on each 
other, as though they were true amantium ircc. And his 
relations with women were for the most part the same as 
those with men. His friendships were as real with the 
one as with the other, but they were no more than friend- 
ships.” We must give one example of these storms, 
which *is tragi-comic in the highest degree. What its 
occasion was lias licen long forgotten, but here is the fierce 
little epistle wliich Holcroft, his friend and brother, dis- 
charged at Godwin on some one of the small iirovocations 
of ordinary life : — 

“ Sir — I wj'itc to inform you that iniitead of .seeing you at dinner 
to niorrow, I desire never to sec you more, being determined never 
to have any further intercourse with you of any kind. 

T. IIOLCIIOFT. 

I shall behave, as becomes an honest and honourable man, who 
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renieiiibcrs not only wliat is due to oiliers but to himself. They 
are indelible, irrevocable, injuries that will not endure to be men- 
ticmed. Such is the one you have committed on the man who 
would have died to save you.” 

This letter, postscript, italics, and all, is a ty))ical 
(ixainjde of the kind of correspondence which is culled 
leiiiinine, but wliicli is no more confined to the intercourse 
of women than arc many otlier things which the langnagt^ 
(jf society appropriates to them. The belligerents made 
it up, we need hardly say, and were soon as warm friends 
as before. 

TJie dawn of the French Eevoliition, wliich was the 
great event of the time, and to whi(jh tlie historian in 
every sphere must perforce return again and again, had 
an even greater effect uixm Godwin and liis friends tlian 
it had upon the musing and serious mind of Wordsworth. 
Holcroft had already some acquaintance witli France, and 
110 doubt had drawn in a little of the contagion of those 
opinions wliich had leavened French society, and made it 
possible for Figaro, with his free comments, to be listened 
to and applauded ; and as the tide of Ke volution rose a 
great excitement rose within the bosoms of those eager 
thinkers and observers scattered over London. One of 
the smaller singers of tlie time, Helen Maria Williams — 
who in her youth had figured in L)r. Johnson’s society, 
one of the ladies with whom he drank innumcrah/e cups 
of tea — and who had even hold some correspondence with 
Hums : had lately returned from a residence in France, 
where she had known many of the philosojiliers and 
revolutionaries, and at her lodging in London the men of 
the little society would meet and talk as name aft(ir name 
came uppermost. The enthusiasm which Wordsworth has 
described was swelling everywhere — 

‘‘ Good was it iu that dawn t(3 be. alivo, 

And to be young w.-is very heaven ! ” 
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For was it not tlie sunrise of freedom, and of a universal 
bettering of mankind and purifying of the world ? Now 
at last, for the lirst time, the chains and trammels iiri- 
posed upon the race by tyranny and unjust laws being 
thrown off, was tlie world to gain assurance of what man 
was, how noble, how generous, how largely endowed, 
(lodwin and his friends were no longer young, but their 
political 0])inions were all the stronger and more rigid 
IVcnn the absence of that fluid atmosphere of youth ; and 
if they had less chance of seeing the comydete and glorious 
renovation of everything earthly which was about to take 
j)lace, they were still young enough to lend a helping 
hand to its com])Ietion. They formed themselves into a 
cUil) of lievohitionisls — I)efore which it is curious to hejp- 
one of its members ]n‘each, at a city meeting-house, witli 
some inaugural servic>es of a religious character — ami 
(jxehanged addresses and congratulations with the Froneli 
leaders. The letters of this ol)scuro knot of petty citizens, 
witJi scarcely one name of any nolo among them, to the 
men who had seized the very helm of State and were 
masters for the time of the fortunes of a great nation, are 
wonderful in their calm assumption of equal importance 
and similar hopes : and still more amazing is the didactic 
verbosity with whicli they address their compliments to 
the Convention. “ So admirable and illustrious an 
(ixample cannot be lost,” is the language of one letter ; 

the proceedings of the people of Fi ance will secure tran- 
([uillity and all the virtues of patriotism to themselves, and 
a dawn of justice and moderation to surrounding nations.” 

It is curious that while we are thus informed on every 
side of the excitement and enthusiasm caused by the 
liovolution, we have so little opportunity of judging of 
the impression produced by the blood and horror that so 
soon followed that wonderful dawn of promise. Words- 
worth alone unfolds the alarmed pause and tremor of 
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spirit, the shock and pang of disap])()intnient which liad so 
great an effect upon his mind. That there remained in 
England, notwithstanding all that happened, a strong party 
oj)posed to all hostile intervention on the part of England, 
which considered the declaration of war whicli followed as 
a sort of national crime, and whose faith in the ultimate 
justice of the French cause was strong enough to live 
through the Terror itself, is evident; hut we have to trust 
to our imagination to picture forth what were the feelings 
with which English sympathisers must have looked on 
while the new-horn Freedom rolled her garments in hlood, 
and all the frenzies of a mad populace were displayed 
before high heaven. In the case of political j)artisans and 
philosojdiers, the efiect no doubt was less than that pro- 
duced on younger and simpler enlhusiasts, and tliere is no 
evidence that Godwin, for instance, was moved by it 
at all. 

In the meantime, these English sympathisers had a 
little excitement of their own. Twelve members of the 
Revolutionist Club, of whom Ilolcroft was one, were 
indicted in Loudon for high treason, as Muir and Palmer 
had been in Scotland. Godwin was not included in the 
number, for lie was not given to violent speech, and con- 
sistently disapproved in his calm philosophy of all violent 
action ; but he appeared instantly in print on their behalf, 
describing the accusation against them as “ an attempt to 
take away the lives of men by a constructive treason, and 
out of many points, no one of which was capital, to com- 
jiose a capital crime.” If there was, however, any inten- 
tion on the part of the Govcnimeiit to hang or hcliead 
this group of intellectual rebels, wdiich seems extremely 
unlikely, it was at once balked by tlie Jury, whicli acquiuLed 
the first brought before them. Ilolcroft, wdio had delivered 
himself up wdien he heard of the prosecution, unneces- 
sarily, and with a somewhat melodraniatic determination 
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to identify himself and not accept the loophole of escape 
held out to him by the unwilling judge before whom he 
appeared — was kept for a week or two in Newgate await- 
ing the trial which, so far as he was concerned, never 
came. He supposed tliat he was the object of a more 
subtle prosecution afterwards, that his plays failed, and 
theatrical managers and audiences were prejudiced against 
him by the Government and its myrmidons. Whether 
this was the case or not it is now impossible to tell : but 
it might well enough be that the public, frightened to 
death by all that was going on in France, and full of the 
same unreasoning prejudice which in Edinburgh believed 
an innocent gentlewoman to decapitate cliickens (by way 
of practice) with a toy guillotine, might for this reasm^ 
have turned against the candidate for its favour. 

Godwin, however, shaped his political utterance in a 
different way. When his more excitable associates were 
getting themselves into notoriety by noisy defiances of the 
Government, he was evolving in his steady yet fantastic 
brain his theory of what he called Political Justice. It 
was a theory extremely captivating to the mind of his time, 
to which Political Freedom was the last great discovery, 
a principle from which every good was to spring. God- 
win's conception of Justice as the ruling principle of 
government was another name for absolute and boundless 
freedom. All laws, of whatsoever kind, all natural pre- 
possessions, such as the preference which it is usual for a 
man to entertain for the members of his individual family, 
every restrictive power of government, every penalty ex- 
acted for the infringement of law, were breaches of this 
fundamental principle — as was also the idea of property 
and bonds of every kind, social or siiiritual. In creating 
a duty according to this theory, you created a wrong, and 
the sole rule of perfection was that every man should do 
what was right in his own eyes. Rousseau had given the 
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world to understand that all government was founded on 
a Social Contract, the bargain by which men gave up a 
little of their natural freedom for the protection of law, 
and security of their lives and possessions. But Godwin 
abjured this expedient, and denounced all possessions, all 
securities, everything that involved the infringement of 
another’s right to do what he pleased, as contrary to the 
supreme sway of justice. All law for him was wrong. 
He was no revolutionary : violence of any kind was out 
of his thoughts : he disapproved even, or at least was dis- 
posed to discountenance, all sudden changes. But in his 
decent obscurity, in the humdrum life and surroundings, 
where he lived “indifferent honest,” paying his way, 
infringing no law — this was his philosophical settlement 
of the complicated affairs of earth. It extended to every 
rule of the family as well as the State. “ Marriage is 
law, and the worst of laws,” he says : for naturally there 
is nothing which iiiterh^res in so fundamental a way with 
personal freedom. “ Marriage is an affair of property, and 
the worst of all properties.” It was, therefore, such a 
breach of justice as the human race ought not to endure. 
Education, in like manner, was an infringement of justice, 
since it was, he thought, “ no more legitimate to make 
boys slaves than to make men so. No creature in human 
form will be expected to learn anything but because he 
desires it.” Thus, his theory of absolute right was to 
liberate man from every chain of duty and every rule of 
law, to abolish force and punishment, and to leave to 
every individual the undisturbed privilege of doing wliat 
lie pleased. “ Give to a State liberty enough ” is his 
crowning sentiment, “ and it is impossible that sin should 
exist in it.” 

We are apt to believe that men who profess such 
principles do so in the interests of the lawless and criminal, 
and that a desire to shake off the bonds of morality is at 
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the bottom of every siicli system. I>ut it would be doing 
injustice to Godwin to sui)pose this. He married his own 
wife honestly and fairly, notwithstanding his opinions: 
and those who make it a reproach to him that at a later 
period he insisted, contrary to liis own system, on secur- 
ing his daughter’s rights and that of lier child to future 
wealth and position by this very expedient of marriage 
which he Iiad condemned, forget tliat he had ado])ted it in 
his own case, and had not shown any inclination to live 
without the sanction required by the existing code of the 
country. He was, indeed, one of those unusual though 
not altogether singular men, who are able to set forth and 
reason out to its logical (however impossible) end, the 
most deeply reaching and universally applicable j)hil- 
osophy, without feeling themselves under any practical 
necessity either to embrace it tliemselves or to apply it 
to others. He was no missionary. He asked no man to 
act upon what lie said, nor did ho feel imi)ellcd to act 
upon it himself. His theory was independent of any of 
those limits which must have been im])Osed upon it, had 
the need of making it practicable occurred to him. 

And at the same time, it is only just to add, that the 
real soul of his theory and tliat wliich commended it to 
enthusiast minds, was not tlie opening to universal license 
whicli it seemed to admit, but tlie generosity of virtue 
which* it made possible, and the boundless trust in human 
nature which it set forth. Impossible that vice should 
exist” in a State if it had but “liberty enough”? Man- 
kind, universally, in its graver moments, knowing itself, 
has but one opinion as to the folly of such a sentiment. 
But, notwithstanding, it was and is a beautiful sentiment, 
full of chivalrous and magnanimous feeling, and the poetry 
of that faith in Man, the image of God, which has inspired 
more or less all great movements. The philosophy which 
is in fashion in our own day has taken a completely 
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different turn, and knows of nothing but Law, rigid and 
unalterable, a system of which man is tlie pu])pet. But 
Godwin’s theory was founded upon a lofty, if entirely 
overweening estimate of the jiower, independence, and 
natural virtue of mankind. Left entirely to his own 
instincts, to his own sense of what was good and what 
bad, undemoralised by fictitious restraints, judging for 
liimself, guided by liiinself, it was a fine and noble idea 
that man would at once reach a state of liigh and volun- 
tary virtue. Ilis capacity for this, nay, the certainty that 
if left to himself he would prove his possession of every 
noble quality, was at the bottom of all those impassioned 
claims of right, and assertions of universal liberty, which 
were the language of the time ; and a passionate faith in 
human nature, a faith far superior to all teachings, either 
of reason or experience, was its inspiration. It does 
not seem necessary, however, to such a mind as Godwin’s 
that he should even have possessed this faith. Ilis pas- 
sionless intelligence wrought out his theory without any 
concern for its application or practical use. It was a 
matter of logic to him, and fundamental truth. For his 
own part, he did nothing to disturb the constitution of 
existing things, had no objection to shaj^e his course by 
it — and while laying down one law, obeyed another with 
great composure and unbroken phlegm, notwithstanding 
that he had that moment denounced it as a wrong to 
humankind. “ I never for a moment,” he says, “ ceased 
to disapprove of mob government and violence, and the 
impulses which men, collected together in multitudes, 
produce on each other. I desired such political changes 
only as should flow purely from the clear light of the 
understanding, and the erect and generous feelings of the 
heart.” 

To “ place the principles of politics on an immovable 
basis,” and to supply “ a less faulty work ” than that of 
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Montesquieu, was Godwin’s professed purpose in the 
composition of this work, and it was evidently the subject 
of much discussion and expectation among the congenial 
minds surrounding him. During the year 1792 he 
describes himself as being " in the singular position of an 
author, possessing some degree of fame for a work still 
unfinished and unseen.” When it was published, how- 
ever, a theory so novel and extraordinary met with some- 
what harsh criticism even from the hands of those with 
whom the author had taken counsel, and with whom he 
had reasoned, if not of "Fate — free-will, foreknowledge 
absolute,” and the ways of God to man, yet upon the sub- 
jects which had replaced these ; " self-love, sympathy, and 
perfectibility, individual and general . . . justice and 
disinterest.” The same journal which informs us of the 
perpetual talks and discussions on these subjects, in which 
the philosophical friends indulged, records also the unkind 
reception his system of thought met with from them. 
" Horne Tooke tells me my book is a bad book, and will 
do a great deal of harm,” he says. " Holeroft . . . said 
the book was written with very good intentions, but, to 
be sure, nothing could be more foolish.” These were two 
of the Eevolutionists whom Godwin stood stoutly by when 
they were arrested on the imposing charge of high treason, 
and tlieir criticism must have had a Brutus-touch of un- 

i 

expectedness. But there were many consolatory evidences 
of sympathy and approval to restore the author’s confi- 
dence, and he would seem even to have been able to 
persuade himself that his views were popular, as will 
appear from tlie following note : — 

" In October I went into Warwickshire on a visit to Dr. Parr, 
who had earnestly sought the acquaintance and intimacy of the 
author of Political Justice, My position on these occasions was a 
aingular one ; there was not a person almost in town or village who 
had any acquaintance with modem publications that had not heard 
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of the Enquiry concerning Political Justice^ or that was not acquainted 
in a gi’eat or small degree with the contents of that work. I waa 
nowhere a stranger. The doctrines of that work (though, if any 
book ever contained the dictates of an independent mind, mine 
might pretend to do so) coincided in a great degree with the senti- 
ments then prevailing in English society, and I was everywhere 
received with curiosity and kindness. If temporary fame was ever 
an object worthy to be coveted by the human mind, I certainly 
obtained it in a degree that has seldom been exceeded.” 

It is difficult to believe that any appreciable amount 
of general approval could be given to such a theory at 
any time, but as a matter of fact this publication, which 
affronted all the world’s prejudices and most people’s con- 
victions, had the sanction of that prosaic but very real 
test, profit, to justify its author s idea of its popularity. 
Godwin received no less a sum tlian seven hundred 
pounds for his treatise, and it made him very widely and 
generally known, creating much interest and some enthu- 
siasm. “We are told,” says a contemporary, “ that the 
poorest meclianics were known to club subscriptions for 
its purchase;” and even such an authority as Soutliey 
declares that, " faulty as it is in many parts, there is a 
mass of truth in it that must make every man think.” 
“ No work in our time,” says llazlitt, “ gave such a blow 
to the philosophical mind of the country and the same 
authority speaks of its author as blazing " like a sun in 
the firmament of reputation — no one more talked df, more 
looked up to, more sought after.” It is while recording, 
twenty-five years later, the entire overthrow of this re- 
putation that the essayist describes — with no doubt 
some exaggeration — its extent and power. 

“ Was it for this that our young gownsmen of the greatest ex- 
pectation and promise — ^versed in classic lore, skilful in dialectics, 
armed at all points for the foe, well read, well nurtured, well pro- 
vided for — left the University and tlie prospect of lawn sleeves, 
tearing asunder the shackles of the free-bom spirit and the cobwebs 
of school divinity, to throw themselves at the feet of the new Gam- 
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aliel and leam wisdom from him ? Was it for this that students at 
the bar, acute, inquisitive, scejDtical (here only wild enthusiasts), 
neglected for a while the paths of preferment and the law as too 
narrow, tortuous, and unseemly to bear the pure and broad light of 
reason ? Was it for tliis that students in medicine missed their way 
to lectureships and the toil of their profession, deeming lightly of 
the health of the body and dreaming only of the renovation of 
society and the march of the mind ? Was it for this, etc. etc., that 
Mr. Godwin himself sat with arms folded, and ‘like Cato gave his 
little Senate laws’? or rather like Prospero, uttered syllables that, 
with their enchanted breatli, were to change the world, and might 
almost stop the stars in their courses?” 

This hyperbole, worthy of one of the chief members of 
the Cockney school, who has himself dropped into the 
mists of forgetfulness, is no doubt very extravagant. 
“The young gownsmen” wlio threw themselves at God- 
win's feet are represented to us by no more (and at the 
same time no less) than young Slielley, who long after, in 
the flush of youthful caprice and contradiction, Hung him- 
self body and soul into the city slioj) and back parlour, to 
wliicli by that time the philosopher had retired ; the other 
youtlis who formed this enthusiastic train, resolve them- 
selves into a few unknown and luckless lads, whose names 
appear in the list of Godwin’s correspondents, but no- 
where else. Still tlierc is no doubt that this strange 
essay in revolutionary philosophy attracted far more notice 
and coi/imeiit than philosophical essays even of the highest 
pretensions are apt to attain. 

A year after the pulJication of the Political Justice, 
Godwin produced Galch Williams, the w'ork by which he 
is now most generally known. This extraordinary book 
has had a career — if we may use sucli a word in reference 
to a book — as extraordinary as itself. The subject is 
painful, and destitute of all the usual attractions of 
romance ; the cliaracters are vague and abstract, embodied 
principles rather than men (for women do not exist in its 
pages); and the style, though clear and lucid, has no 
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special charm to fascinate the reader. Yet it has held its 
place from that time to this with the most curious 
tenacity, and could not he left out of any record of 
literature, though probably not a tenth part of the reading 
public has ever seen a page of it. It has stamped itself 
upon its age in all its harsh and unattractive force, and 
cannot be ignored. It is the parent of Mrs. Shelley’s 
Frankenstein, and possessed of something of the same 
weird fascination. From beginning to end it is the con- 
flict of two minds which is brought before us — the one 
in desperate defence of a terrible secret, the other inquisi- 
tive and prying till he has discovered it, and pursued by 
the consequences of his discovery afterwards as by an 
implacable fate. The story is in all likeliliood known to 
tlie reader, though he may never have met with the book. 
Falkland, a vague Grandison of a sterner type, without 
any love-making on his hands, and of small stature, — a 
curious departure from the recognised type of hero, wdiich 
embodies every excellence, physical as well as moral, — 
attracts the warmest admiration and affection of Caleb 
Williams, the orphan youth whom he takes into his house 
and establishes as his secretary and favourite. Yet 
nevertheless when the young man hears the tale of a 
crime in which Falkland’s name had been momentarily 
entangled, a suspicion immediately springs up in his 
bosom that this and nothing else is the secret of his 
master’s melancholy. Falkland is a man of fortune and 
character — a prefix chevalier of spotless honour, honest 
and generous, the champion of the poor, and the refuge of 
afflicted merit of every kind. The only shadow which 
has crossed his path is that caused by the mysterious 
murder of a man who had been his persistent enemy and 
rival, and who had just insulted him in the most un- 
pardonable way before meeting his death. Before, how- 
ever, suspicion has had time to form against him, Falk- 
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laud defies and confronts it by demanding an instant 
investigation, and by producing what seem to bo 
triumphant proofs of his innocence, which is soon after 
established beyond all possibility of doubt by the convic- 
tion of a farmer and his son, whom the murdered man 
had treated most cruelly, and whose guilt is brought 
home to them by the most conclusive proofs of circum- 
stantial evidence. When this story is told to Caleb 
Williams, notwithstanding his profound veneration for his 
employer, the question, What if Falkland were the 
murderer after all? flashes across his mind and will not 
be shut out. The instant consciousness of the lad’s sus- 
picion, which the reader is allowed to perceive in Falkland, 
converts him immediately to Caleb’s opinion, and the 
short but exciting conflict of curiosity on the one side and 
fierce fear and self-defence on the other, has a painful 
interest which it is impossible to resist. But before the 
struggle has gone far, Falkland has been wound to such a 
pitch of agony, that, finding Caleb on the eve of investi- 
gating a certain chest, in which it is to bo supposed the 
proofs of his crime are hidden, he suddenly brings the 
situation to a close by confessing that Caleb’s guess is 
right, and that he is indeed, notwithstanding that the 
luckless Hawkins has died for it, the murderer of Tyrrel. 
This striking incident has given its name to the drama 
founded upon Godwin’s tale, which still retains its interest, 
and has reappeared upon the stage in very recent days, 
the Iron Chest. 

The rest of the tale is occupied by Falkland’s deadly 
and relentless pursuit of the youth to whom he has thus 
been forced to unbosom himself, and whom he over- 
whelms with false accusations, imprisons, pursues, forces 
out of every refuge in which he has hid himself, until at 
last the unfortunate young man is driven to the point of 
denouncing his persecutor. That all this time Caleb 
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should retain his affection for his master, and consider his 
secret as inviolable, seemed quite natural to the reader as 
to the victim, whose faith in his former benefactor is 
scarcely even shaken by the fact that he has been guilty 
of one cowardly murder and has permitted two innocent 
people to die in his stead ; and this, it is needless to say, 
infers a wonderful amount of power in the carrying out 
of the strange story. When the unfortunate Caleb, 
apprehended a second time on a false charge, and seeing 
himself on the verge of a hopeless imprisonment, bursts 
forth at last with his accusation, he is overwhelmed by 
remorse before he gets to the end of it, and the conflict 
of fine sentiment between him, the accuser, and Falkland, 
who, worn and emaciated, has come to hear the charge 
against him, is kept up to the end. Mr. Falkland is of 
a noble nature,” cries the young man when he has told 
his extraordinary and incredible story, at which all the 
assembly is gaping; "I proclaim to all the world that 
Mr. Falkland is a man worthy of affection and kindness, 
and that I am myself the basest and most odious of 
mankind.” The criminal whose guilt he has just de- 
nounced is not to be outdone in high-flown generosity : 
" He rose from his seat, supported by his attendants, and 
to my infinite astonishment threw himself into my arms. 
‘ Williams,* he said, * you have conquered ; I see too late 
the greatness and elevation of your mind :* ” and deter- 
mined not to outlive his reputation he dies, leaving his 
accuser in agonies of remorse. 

The struggle thus terminated is the sole subject of the 
tale, for the story of Tyrrel and the events which led to 
his murder are merely reported to Caleb, and are of the 
slightest and most conventional description, ivithout a 
touch of human nature or individuality. Nor is there 
one character in the book which can be said to take hold 
upon the reader. The hero and his adversary are abstrac- 
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tions, representatives on one side of what the author 
supposes an elevated sense of honour, and on the other of 
intellectual curiosity. It is little recommendation to the 
public to say of a work of iiction that it embodies a 
philosophical theory, and probably very few who read the 
book now have the remotest idea what the principle was 
which it is intended to set forth — but nothing can be 
more distinct, when the attention is directed to it, than 
the meaning of the writer in this extraordinary tale. 
With a curious artlessness, as in a child’s fable, he sets 
forth his moral: the fact that punishment must follow 
crime is the wrong upon which everything turns. But 
for this Falkland would have rei)ented of his murder in a 
gentlemanly way becoming his character, and all would 
have been well ; it is the existence of a degrading penalty, 
which he cannot endure to contemplate, which compels 
him to permit the execution of the two innocent victims, 
and to shower miseries upon the unfortunate Caleb 
Williams, who has no desire to denounce him, but whose 
“ elevation and greatness of mind ” he does not appreciate 
till the end. Caleb himself feels to his heart the mistake 
he has made in letting loose the terrors of the law upon 
the magnanimous and noble sufferer — a step which is 
alien to all his intentions, and to which he is driven only 
by desperation. The evils of judicial interference with 
the natural progress of the mind are brought in over and 
over again in the minor details of the picture. The scene 
in the prison, where Caleb is placed by Falkland on a 
false charge of robbery, has none of the riot and reckless 
jollity which other writers of the day put into the same 
scenes. Each prisoner is overwhelmed with “his own 
internal anguish,” and if a brawl does occur among them, 
it fades into speedy silence amid the preoccupied and 
thoughtful felons. “ We talk of instruments of torture,’’ 
cries the narrator ; Englishmen take credit to themselves 
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for having banished the use of them from their happy 
shore. Alas ! he that has observed the secrets of a prison 
well knows there is more torture in the lingering existence 
of a criminal, in the silent intolerable minutes that he 
spends, than in the tangible misery of whips and racks.” 
On another occasion Caleb finds refuge with a romantic 
band of robbers, who act on the Itol)in Hood principle of 
taking solely from the rich and helping the poor. I 
saw and respected their good qualities and their virtues,” 
he says: “I was by no means inclined to believe them 
worse men or more hostile in their dispositions to the 
welfare of their spccacs than the generality of tliose that 
look down upon them with the most censure.” And Mr. 
Ivaymond, the head of this virtuous band, makes it clear, 
considering the question with great impartiality, that he 
and his followers are more sinned against than sinning. 

“Those very laws,” he tells the hero, “which hy a perception of 
their iniquity drove me to what I am, preihule my retuni. God, 
we are told, judges men hy what they are at the period of arraign- 
ment, and whatever be their views, if they have seen and abjured 
the folly of their crimes, receives them to favour. But the institu- 
tions of countries that profess to worship this God admit no such 
distinctions. They leave no room for amendment, and seem to 
liave a briitiil delight in confounding the demerits of olFenders. It 
signilies not what is the cluu'actcr of the individual at the hour of 
trial — ^liow changed, how spotless, how useful, avails him nothing. 
Am I not compelled to go on in folly, having once begiinj” 

The virtuous steward Collins, who is almost the only 
amiable character in tlie story, expresses his benevolent 
sentiments in strict accordance with this rule. “It is 
more necessary for me to feel com])assion for you than 
that I should accumulate your misfortune by my 
censures. I regard you as vicious, but I do not consider 
the vicious as proper objects of indignation and scorn,” 
he says. Thus the author of the Enquiry conceruiny 
Political Justice never loses siglit of his theory. 
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St Leon, which was Godwin’s second novel, has not 
shared the curious immortality of Caleh Williams, nor 
does it in the least deserve to do so. It has something 
of the same connection, but in a different sense, with the 
Political Justice, which was ever uppermost in his 
thoughts, and owed its complexion, if not its existence, to 
Godwin’s desire to modify the philosophical disapproval 
of ^the domestic affections and family life which had been 
expressed in that book. St. Leon is a French nobleman 
of the sixteenth century who dissipates his means, and is 
saved and converted into the noble of a melodrama 
by the exertions of his wife : but after living a life of 
virtuous poverty with her and a group of sons and 
daughters, perfect both in mind and person, has the fatal 
secrets of the philosopher’s stone and the elixir vitse com- 
municated to him, and loses everything that makes life 
worth having, by becoming rich and immortal. The wife. 
Marguerite, who is his guardian angel, is said to be 
drawn from the character of Mary Wollstonecraft,” but 
the reader who braves the dust and cobwebs to look into 
tlie history of St Leon will, we fear, find little help in 
identifying any human creature by means of this imma- 
culate wife, who is a piece of perfection, and not reducible 
by any means to a human resemblance. The story is 
painful and monotonous, and few people, we think, will 
follow St Leon to the end of his tale. 

Godwin’s lalcr works were many — some of them not 
written under his own name, and most of them for daily 
bread, but without anything of the inspiration wliich 
necessity sometimes confers. His Political Justice has a 
certain place in the history of his time, and Caleb 
Williams retains a tradition of interest, the surviving 
shadow of that which it once excited : but this is almost 
all that can be said of a writer who once occupied so 
noticeable a place in the literary world. During his 
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own lifetime, according to Hazlitt, liis friend and con- 
temporary, he had fallen as completely from that place 
as if it had never been his. " Mr. Godwin’s person is 
not known, he is not pointed out in the street, his con- 
versation is not courted, his opinions are not asked, he 
has no train of admirers, no one thinks it worth his 
while to traduce and vilify him, he has scarcely friend or 
foe, the world makes a point (as Goldsmith used to say) 
of taking no more notice of him than if such an indi- 
vidual had never existed ; he is to all ordinary intents 
dead and buried.” But the strong individuality of the 
two works we have quoted, and his personal history and 
connections, will make his name always a known word. 
The husband of Mary Wollstonccraft and the father of 
Mary Shelley, his life is the centre of many branching 
lines which connect him with the higher circles of his 
time, as well as the city society to which he imm(»diately 
belonged; and his steady clerkly presence, methodical 
and hard working, Iiis tradesman-like adherence, amid the 
wildest views, to the routine and method which in prin- 
ciple he scorned, the tremendous revolutionism of his 
ideas, and the plodding and humdrum prose of his life, 
afford contrasts enough to give us a kind of paradoxical 
interest in the shopkeeping philosopher, with his small 
person and his large head full of notions, his sober and 
drab-coloured life, and the strange associations that cluster 
round it. Associated with that of his wife, his name 
became to many of his countrymen a synonym for atheism 
and every unruly passion; and the strange and painful 
story of his household might be taken to prove how little 
consonant with a virtuous and peaceful life were the 
principles on wdiicli his family was founded ; but when 
we look at the man closer, and through the medium of 
Mr. Paul’s able biography make acquaintance with the 
faded fortunes and forgotten tenor of that curious exist- 
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encc, the traditionary prejudice with which he has been 
regarded will be much modified, although there is little 
that is lovable or attractive in the story in what light 
soever it may be regarded. 

Godwin was already witliin the boundaries of middle- 
age when Mary Wollstonccraft, a name which has been 
hated and contemned on all hands as that of one of the 
typical representatives of feminine Atheism, the most 
odious of all characters to tlie general mind — came into 
his life. She was a woman who had already experienced 
many hard struggles and much sorrow. She had been 
in some degree the bread-winner, in every way tlie sup- 
port and guide of a family, neither so amenable to her 
influence nor so grateful for her exert ioUvS as would have 
been seemly, the members of which were in the habit of 
criticising their sister somewhat sharply in the letters 
which passed between them behind her batik. Her 
father was an entirely disreputable person, from whom 
his children derived neither help nor countenance. To 
be brouglit up under such a shadow, or rather to struggle 
towards a better and higher life, in the depressing pre- 
sence of a hopeless and degraded parent, is the breeding 
of all others which most revolts the mind of a high- 
spirited girl. Indeed, we might almost venture to say 
that the strong protestations in favour of something, vary- 
ing frem age to age, which is called the liights of Women, 
with which society has been vexed and disturbed to an 
extent which has made it incapable of judging what is 
just in them — have risen almost invariably from women 
compelled by hard stress of circ\imstances to despise the 
men about them. Exception will probably be taken to 
this assertion both by the women themselves who utter 
these protestations and by the critics ; but yet we hold 
by what we have said. Women, no more than men, are 
exempt from the painful action of contempt ; but when 
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they are obliged to despise those to whom they would 
naturally look up, the irritation and misery of the senti- 
ment is magnified tenfold. To say that her drunken 
father was the reason why Mary Wollstonecraft wrote the 
Bights of W omen would be too strong an accusation ; but 
this circumstance evidently brought a painful struggle 
into her life. And one of her sisters, the pretty one, the 
beauty of the family, '‘poor Bess,” made an unhappy 
marriage, and had to be taken out of her husband's 
clutches almost in a state of frenzy by Mary herself. 
Thus degraded by the besotted folly of one man, and 
driven into energetic action by the unkindness of another, 
she certainly was. And it was not till after nearly ten 
years’ experience of the “ slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune ” that she put forth the book which was the first 
word of a long controversy. For the greater part of that 
time she had been engaged in teaching, and when in 
1787 she came to London to ‘‘a little house in a street 
near Blackfriars Bridge ” to endeavour, with the favour 
of good Mr. Johnson, the publisher, to get her living by 
translations from the French and little books for children, 
she was a woman nearly thirty, at an ago when the 
deprivations of life and the ‘‘ spurns which patient merit 
of the unworthy takes ” are felt most keenly. Here she 
made a home for her brothers and sisters, supported her 
father in his village, and was the head of all the ‘family 
concerns ; and it was here that the Vindication of the 
Bights of Women was produced. 

The woman who wrote this book was not an abstract 
personage, or one of the class which is called strong- 
minded. “Sl\e was incapable of disguise. Whatever 
was the state of her mind, it appeared when she entered. 
When harassed, which was very often tlie case, she was 
relieved by unbosoming herself, and generally returned 
home calm, frequently in spirits,” writes her publisher, 
VOL. II. r 
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Johnson. The sisters were flippant and impatient, find 
not dutiful to Mary’s sway, tliough they came upon her 
in all their troubles. It was she who found them situa- 
tions, sent one of them to Paris to improve her French, 
and generally cared for and vratched over them. The 
woman who stands in this position to a family has, alas ! 
a great deal of disenchantment to go tlirough, and is 
taught the meanness that dependence produces, and the 
ingratitude of many which is so often the result of the 
self-devotion of one, in a bitter and elfectual way. The 
disreputable father, the troublesome brothers, the brother- 
in-law who drove “ poor Bess ” to madness, were all, no 
doubt, before her proud and sensitive soul, in her mind’s 
eye, as she wrote her book — she, too, amid the literarv 
drudgery by wliich she earned her living, hoping to do 
something which should move the world and give a ne^v 
tide to popular opinion. 

We have said that society is too much vexed and 
irritated even yet by tliis subject to be able to permit it 
to be discussed with calmness : and still more was this 
the case in the end of last century, when for the first 
time a woman ventured to complain of the inequality 
of her lot. But, indeed, though the time permitted a 
simplicity of language not possible in our day, Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s plea for women is of the mildest descrip- 
tion. She vindicates their right to be considered as 
human creatures, bound by tlie general laws of truth 
and honour, and with a generous vehemence assails the 
sentimental teachings of Eousseau and of the more virtuous 
moralists — Gregory, Fordyce, and even Mrs. Chapone — 
who take it for granted that the highest mission of a 
woman is " to please,” and excuse in her, nay, recommend 
to her, those arts by which she can govern while appear- 
ing to obey. All tliat Mary Wollstonecraft asks is 
education for her clients and an exemption from that 
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false and mawkish teaching specially addressed to ** the 
fair,” in wliicli the eighteenth centnry was so rich, and 
which has not quite died out, even among ourselves. In 
one sentence, indeed, in her book, she “drops a hint” 
which she fears will probably “ excite laughter “ for T 
really think that women ought to have representation 
instead of being arbitrarily governed but this opens the 
whole political question to her, and she allows that as 
women are “ as well re])resented ” as the great proportion 
of men, the grievance here is small. The case, it will be 
seen, is very different in our own days. Those who look 
up the old volume in its faded printing with the hope of 
tindi]ig anything in it that resembles the claims of some 
women now, will be entirely disappointi^d. The question 
was in a much more elementary form in Mary Wollstone- 
craft’s time. The instructors who counselled a 'woman 
never to let her husband bo sure of her love for him, that 
so slie might retain her empire over him ; to “ be even 
cautious in displaying your good sense,” lest this might 
be thought to “ assume a superiority and to keep any 
information she may possess “ a profound secret, especially 
from men ” — nay, even to show no animation in dancing, 
lest it should be supposed a fault against delicacy — arc 
the objects of her indignant criticism : and no one will 
say she errs in denouncing the whole pitiful system of ficti- 
tious existence which 'was built upon such a foundation. 

Nor does this feminine revolutionary suggest any 
violent remedy for the evil she deplores. The only thing 
she can think of — besides that broadest but most difficult 
of all panaceas, a general adoption of the principles of 
honest simplicity and truth — is a common education, o+‘ 
boys and girls together, with the object apparently of 
making them respect each other as brothers and sisters 
rather than look upon each other as hero and heroine in 
the brief drama whose stilted rules are supposed to affect 
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the life of one of them from beginning to end. Many 
readers of mature age (the younger generations have 
scarcely heard the name) will recollect when Mary 
Wollstonecraft was a name of horror, considered as that 
of a female atheist and libertine, an offence to God and 
man. To such it will be a surprise to find that while 
her book is altogether free from revolutionary principles, 
either political or moral, it is also full of the warmest 
religiousness, and appeals to the Maker, the Father of all. 
Hero is her comment upon the remark of a sage that 
women might not learn the science of botany “consistently 
with female delicacy.” “ Thus,” she cries, “ is the fair 
book of knowledge to be shut with an everlasting seal. 
On reading similar passages, I have reverentially lifted 
up my eyes and my heart to Him who liveth for ever 
and ever, and said, ‘ 0 my Father ! hast Thou by the 
very constitution of lier nature forbid Thy child to seek 
Thee in the fair forms of Truth ? And can her soul be 
sullied by the knowledge that awfully calls her to Thee?^” 
Such are the grievances upon which she dwells, and such 
the riglits of women she claims. It is a curious lesson 
over again of the cruelty of general report and the violence 
of prejudice. The book would attract no attention now- 
a-days, unless some reader might be struck with here and 
there ^an eloquent passage. Its complaints are too mild 
and general, its suggestions too little revolutionary, to 
count in the literature of the subject. One or two gleams 
of character there are, as when slie calls Lord Chesterfield 
“ a cold-hearted rascal (for I love significant words).” 

After her book was published she went to France, 
and remained in Paris during all the misery and alarm 
of the Eeign of Terror. Her account of the King’s passage 
through the streets to appear before the Assembly, “ mov- 
ing silently along — excepting now and then a few strokes 
on the drum whicli rendered the stillness more awful 
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— through empty streets, surrounded by the National 
Guards,” while the inhabitants of the houses along the 
way stood at their closed windows looking out upon this 
strange sight, is curiously impressive and picturesque. 
Courageous woman as she was, she was struck with a 
chill of fear to the bottom of her heart, and fancied she 
saw eyes glance at her through her glass door, and bloody 
hands shaken. “ I wish I had kept even the cat with 
me,” she cries. “ I want to see something alive. Death 
in so many frightful shapes lias taken hold of my fancy.” 
Perhaps it was this terror and her forlorn position, alone 
in such a confused and horrible scene, which made her 
cling to the support which was offered to her. But 
indeed she herself would probably have put forth no such 
excuse nor felt any necessity for it. Like Godwin and 
so many of those around her, she had come to the con- 
clusion that marriage was wrong in itself, and she was 
not restrained by that thought of the inevitable injury 
inflicted upon the woman by all irregular relations, which 
sometimes prevented a man of generous temper from 
carrying out his own convictions in this way. The 
generosity on the woman’s side was to scorn all dangers 
and run all risks. She united herself in Paris to an 
American called Finlay, whose faithful wife she was for 
about two years, when lie availed himself of the freedom 
which the absence of the marriage bond left him, and 
deserted her — to the surprise and distress of the woman- 
philosopher, who naturally, but very unphilosophically, 
was lieart-broken by the abandonment which it was the 
very point of her creed to make possible. That this free- 
dom involved an ideal faithfulness, a constancy more than 
romantic, was the conclusion she would have drawn : the 
primary idea of all entliusiasts of Mary Wollstonecraft’s 
class being to credit the human race in general with this 
rarest and most beautiful of qualities. She was in Lon- 
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don with her child when this terrible event occurred, and 
refusing to accept the annuity which the man whom she 
had considered her husband would have settled on her, 
she returned to her former occupation and took up the 
broken threads of her previous life. And whether it was 
that the society in which she lived was deeply imbued 
with the same principles as her own, or that her great 
qualities won for her, as has been seen in other cases, an 
exemption from the common rule, it seems certain that 
Mrs. Finlay, as she called herself for some time, was 
received by all her friends with very little, if any, 
diminution of respect. 

It was at this period that she met Godwin, whom slie 
liad previously known, but formed no great acquaintance 
with. He liad not been without passages of sentiment 
in his life before — and he was a man of taste, liking 
beautiful women and women of genius. Miss Aldersoii, 
who was afterwards Mrs. Opic, one of tlie gentle little 
chorus of minor poets, was supposed to have attracted 
him ; and Mrs. Revcley, a person of great beauty, though 
otherwise undistinguished, who, however, had a husband 
living ; and the beautiful actress and author Mrs. Inch- 
bald. But the fair and injured woman who thought 
more entirely with him than any of these, soon seems to 
have fixed his choice. Southey describes her face as 
“ the best, infinitely the best,” that he has seen among 
the literati in London, with an air of superiority which 
was disagreeable, but no other drawback, and eyes " the 
most meaning I ever saw.” In the picture it appears an 
altogether noble face — pensive and with a sweet languor 
as of fatigue or sorrow past, but in every respect a pure 
and lovely countenance. Nothing could be more odd 
than Godwin’s description both of their love and marriage. 
" The partiality we conceived for each other was in that 
mode which I have always considered as the purest and 
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most refined style of love. It grew with equal advances 
in the mind of eacli. It would have been impossible for 
the most minute observers to have said who was before 
and who was after. One sex did not take the priority 
which long-established custom has awarded it, nor tlie 
other overstep that delicacy which is so severely imposed.” 

There was no period of throes and resolute explanation 
attendant on the tale. It was friendsliip melting into 
love.” Godwin felt himself bound to explain the step he 
had taken to Thomas Wedgewood, the friend of Coleridge 
and his own, a munificent and tender-hearted benefactor 
of literary persons in general. Some people had accused 
him of inconsistency in marrying at all. “ But I cannot 
see this,” says the philosoplier. “ The doctrine of Political 
Justice is that an attachment in some degree permanent 
between two persons of opposite sexes is right, but that 
marriage, as practised in European countries, is wrong. 
I still adhere to tliat opinion. Nothing but a regard for 
tlie happiness of the individual whom I Jiad no right to 
injure would have induced me to submit to an institution 
which I wish to see abandoned, and which I would recom- 
mend to my fellow-inen never to practise but with the 
greatest caution. Having done what I thought neces- 
sary for the peace and respectability of the individual, I 
hold myself no otherwise bound than before the ceremony 
took place.” 

Nothing could better show the pragmatic, wrong- 
headed, obstinate, yet on the wdiole right-feeling man. 
His wife and he lived in two houses in the Polygon, 
Somers Town,” one about “ twenty doors off ” the other, 
and called upon each other and wrote notes to each other 
daily with the most amusing play at being lovers and 
not married persons. The precise date even of their 
marriage was not known to their friends, the two phil- 
osophers being a little ashamed of having in spite of 
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their principles done what everybody else did, and " sub- 
mitted to an institution” which they disapproved. Then 
they were poor, and Mary had (it would seem) in some 
degree escaped the penalties of poverty so long as she 
remained unmarried. She was so beloved by her 
friends that several, and Mr. Johnson in particular, had 
stood between her and any of the annoyances and morti- 
fications of debt.” This, we sujipose, means that they 
paid her debts for her, which was a tiling they could not 
continue to do for Godwin’s wife — while he, on the other 
hand, had no desire to advertise himself as a married 
man for still more delicate reasons. “ It is usual that 
when a man marries he commences new habits under 
such a totally new influence, and that he is lost to all 
his former friends. Mr. Godwin spent a portion of every 
day in society, and was much beloved ; his more inti- 
mate friends believed they should suffer from the change. 
Two ladies shed tears when he annoitnced his marriage — 
Mrs. Inchbald and Mrs. Eeveley.” These exquisite ex- 
planations are from the pen of Mrs. Shelley, the daughter 
of this pair, and are given in perfect good faith and 
gravity. It is to the credit of both parties, however, 
that, notwithstanding all these inducements to keep it 
secret, the marriage was made known very shortly after 
it was contracted. The notes that passed between them 
in the meantime are pretty and playful enough, and show 
the most curious kind of united yet separate life. It 
might be a good experiment for impatient and fanciful 
people to make, to live thus twenty doors off” or round 
the corner. " Did I not see you, friend Godwin, at the 
theatre last night ?” his wife asks. " I thought I met 
a smile, but you went out without looking round. . . . 
I shall leave home about two o’clock. I tell you so lest 
you should call after that hour. I do not think of visit- 
ing you, because I seem inclined to be industrious. I 
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believe I feel affectionate to you in proportion as I am 
in spirits, still I must not dally with you when I can do 
anything else. . . . Should you call and find only books, 
have a little patience and I shall be with you. Do not 
give Fanny a cake to-day ; I am afraid slie stayed too 
long with you yesterday. You are to dine with me on 
Monday, remember ; the salt beef awaits your pleasure.” 
Sometimes, however, she is a little cross, and wishes he 
would desire Mr. Marshal, a useful friend of all work, 
whom Godwin seems to have kept about him, to call on 
her. “ Mr. Johnson or somebody has always taken the 
disagreeable business of settling with tradespeople off my 
liands,” she says with an aggrieved tone. “ I am per- 
haps as unfit as yourself to do it, and my time aj)pears to 
me as valuable as that of other persens accustomed to 
employ themselves.*' Hero there is a little of the petu- 
lance of the beauty and queen of hearts, as well as of the 
conscious woman of genius, who has learned to expect to 
be exempted from the vulgarities of daily existence. But 
wlieii Godwin is absent on a journey, their letters to each 
other are very natural and delightful. “ And now, my 
dear love, what do you think of me?" he writes. Do 
you not find solitude infinitely superior to the company 
of a husband ? Will you give me leave to return to you 
again when I have finished my pilgrimage ? , . . J wish 
1 knew of some sympathy which could inform me from 
moment to moment how you do, and what you feel. Tell 
Fanny sometliing about me. Ask wdiere slie tliinks I 
am. Tell her I have not forgotten her little mug, and 
that I shall choose her a very pretty one.” To this Mary 
replies from the Polygon. “ I find you ever write the 
kind of letter a friend ought to write, and give an account 
of your movements. I hailed the sunshine and moon- 
light, and travelled with you scenting the fragrant gale. 
Enable me still to be your company, and I will enable 
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you to peep over my shoulder and see me under the shade 
of my green blind, thinking of you and all I am to hear 
and feel when you return. You may read my heart if 
you will. I am not fatigued with solitude, yet I have 
not relished my solitary dinner. A husband is a con- 
venient part of the furniture of a house, unless he be a 
clumsy fixture. I wish you from my soul to be riveted 
in my heart, but I do not desire to have you always at 
my elbow, although at this moment I should not care if 
you were. . . . Fanny forgets not the mug.” 

This is all far too pretty and tender for two abstract 
philosophers who disajmroved of marriage ; and notwith- 
standing the portentous reputation of the author of the 
Rights of Women, there is nothing she writes which does 
not attract us towards the woman who, though she go 
little knew it, was but a few months from her grave. 
She died after the birth of her child, another Mary, she 
who was to be the love and wife of Shelley in after years. 
In Godwin^s concise and business-like diary, where, even 
when his wife is very ill, he pauses to note “ Pichegru 
arrested,” there is one break, 10 seconds 20 minutes 

before 8 and then some blank lines. His wife was 

dead. 

But in its sorrow as in its happiness this literary com- 
munity Cannot help being tragi-comic. The very day of 
his wife’s death Godwin began the most curious wrangle 
with Mrs. Inchbald — over her grave, so to speak. “ My 
wife died at eight this morning,” he wrote ; “ I always 
tliought you used her ill, but I forgive you. You told 
me you did not know her. You have a thousand good 
and great qualities. She had a very deep-rooted admira- 
tion for you.” To which the lady replies the same day 
with the greatest spirit, " You have shocked me beyond 
expression, yet I bless God, without exciting the smallest 
portion of remorse. Yet I feel most delicately on every 
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subject in which the good or ill of my neighbours is in- 
volved. I did not know her. I never wished to know 
her. Against my desire you made us acquainted. With 
wlmt justice I shunned her your present note evinces, for 
she judged me harshly. ... Be comforted ; you %uill be 
comforted. Still I feel for you at present.” Next day 
she wrote again with the most curious philosophy of con- 
solation which we ever remember to have encountered. 
It is thus Mrs. Inchbald offers the comfort of her own 
experience to her friend, whose wife had been taken from 
him tlie day before : — 

“ I have too much liumility to ofe consolation to a mind like 
yours. I will only describe sensations which nearly a similar mis- 
fortune excited in me. I felt myself for a time bereft of every 
comfort the world could bestow ; but these opinions passed away, 
and gave place to others, almost the reverse. I was separated from 
the only friend I had in the world, and by circumstances so much 
more dreadful than those which have occurred to you, as the want 
of warning increases all our Ciilamities ; but yet I have lived to 
think with indilTerence of all I then sutfered.” 

These are very probably the experiences of many, but 
few have the courage to express them with such com- 
posure. Two days later Godwin resumed this strange 
correspondence, some special slight shown by JIrs. Tnch- 
bald to his wife having apparently come uppermost in his 
mind, curiously mingled with a hankering after that lady 
herself. I must endeavour to be understood as to the 
unworthy behaviour with which I charge you towards my 
wife,” he says. “ I think your shuffling behaviour about 
tlie taking places to the comedy of the ‘ Will* disgraceful 
to you. I think your conversation with her that night 
at the play base, cruel, and insulting. There were per- 
sons in the box who heard it, and they thought as I do. 
I think you know more of my wife than you are willing 
to acknowledge to yourself, and that you have an under- 
standing capable of doing some small degree of justice tc 
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her merits. I think you should have had magnanimity 
and self-respect enough to have showed this. ... I 
thank you for your attempt at consolation in your letter 
of yesterday. It was considerate and well intended, 
although its consolations are entirely alien to my heart.” 
AU this went on while the poor woman lay unburied — a 
curious warfare of mingled praise and recriminations, 
notes like arrows flying from house to house, as so lately 
poor Mary's little notes had flown. I could refute any 
charge you allege against me,” Mrs. Inchbald retorts. . . . 
“ As the short and very slight acquaintance I had with 
Mrs. Godwin, and into which I was reluctantly impelled 
by you, has been prodifttivc of petty suspicions and re- 
vilings, surely I cannot sufficiently applaud my own pene- 
tration in apprehending, and my own firmness in resisting, 
a longer and more familiar acquaintance.” A more ex- 
traordinary correspondence never was carried on at such 
a moment. It ended a month after with a brief declara- 
tion on the part of Mrs. Inchbald that their acquaintance 
must end for ever. Probably, had she been less energetic, 
Godwin would have asl^ed her to marry him a few 
months later, which seems the only other alternative. 

There is one other curious little controversy over this 
grave. One of tlie friends of Godwin and his wife de- 
clined ^to be present at her funeral, because he much 
doubted “the morality of assisting at religious ceremonies,” 
to which objection Godwin sent the following curious 
reply : — 

“ I think the last respect due to the best of human beings ouglit 
not to be deserted by their friends. There is not, perhaps, an 
individual in my list whose opinions are not as adverse to religious 
ceremonies as your own, and who might not with equal propriety 
shrink from and desert the remains of the first of women. I honour 
your cliaracter. I respect your scruples. But I should have thought 
more highly of you if, at such a moment, it had been impossible for 
BO cold a reflection to have crossed your mind.” 
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It would not appear that Mary had ever shared her 
husband’s entire want of religious faith : she believed, at 
least, in the existence of God ; but it is strange to note 
that this man, who had married in spite of his princij)les, 
should now, in the midst of a company all adverse to 
religious ceremonies, have buried his wife with the 
specially solemn and striking ceremonial which the 
Church of England employs. But we go too far : Mary, 
it is true, was buried, as ordinary Christians are : but her 
husband was "too prostrate both in body and mind,” 
though he had been equal to the writing of all these 
letters, to be present himself on the occasion. 

This was in September In March of the fol- 

lowing year he was in Bath, and there made the acquaint- 
ance of two sisters, Sophia and Harriet Lee, who were 
among the most popular novelists of their time. The 
elder sister had been a well-known author for many years 
and had long before established a school, after the fashion 
of Hannah More and her sisters, in Bath, where the 
Misses Lee were the ornaments of one of those little 
centres of literary society to which we have alluded in a 
former chapter. Harriet Lee, who was considerably 
younger than Sophia, had but lately begun her literary 
career when Godwin visited Bath. She was the author 
of by far the greater part of the series entitled the 
Canterhury Talcs, of whicli the first volumes had juSt been 
published. These tales have fallen out of the knowledge 
of the present generation, but they were highly thought 
of by their contemporaries, and one of them is spoken 
of by no less an admirer than Byron with real enthu- 
siasm. " It may be said to contain the germ of much 
that I have since written,” he said. It was only a year 
after the acknowledgment of Godwin’s marriage u ith " the 
first of women,” and she had not been six months dead 
■ — when he formed tliis new acquaintance. It was some- 
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what early for a new sentiment, but the steady and 
argumentative way in which he immediately sits down to 
argue Harriet Lee into marrying him, is one of the most 
curious of the many characteristic episodes in his life. 
The lady resisted, perhaps not without a little enjoyment 
of the prolonged and delicate controversy, such as any 
novel writer and most women might be expected to feel. 
But she would not have liim, notwithstanding all the 
elaborate arguments which he brought forward to prove 
that she ought to have him, and the high ground he took 
of moral disapproval when she persisted in rejecting him. 
When he can say no more, he tells her that she acts in 
the sjurit of the eleventh and tw(3lfth centuries, putting 
out of sight the man, and asking only what he believes : 
but even this did not move her. A similar correspona- 
ence took place a year later with Mrs. Eeveley, of whom 
it has been already told that Godwin would have married 
her before he met Mary Wollstonecraft, but for tlie 
trifling circumstance that she was herself married. This 
mistake was now, however, rectified by the death of Mrs. 
Eeveley’s husband, and in the same month Godwin 
summons the new-made widow to admit him to her 
presence, apparently in the j)osition of a lover, scouting 
indignantly the suggestion that for some time it was 
better that she should not see him. ‘‘ Is woman always 
to be a slave?” he cries. A little later he puts his 
proposal plainly, and indeed somewhat authoritatively, 
before her. “ You are invited to form the sole happiness 
of one of the most known men of the age ; of one whose 
principles, whose temper, whose thoughts, you have been 
long acquainted with, and will, I believe, confess their 
universal constancy. This connection, I should think, 
would restore you to self-respect, would give security to 
your future peace, and insure for you no mean degree of 
respectability. What you propose to choose in opposition 
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to this I hardly know how to describe to you.” What 
the poor lady did choose, was to marry, after a not very 
long interval, somebody whom it is to be supposed she 
preferred to Godwin ; but his intense disapproval of her 
on this subject, and angry sense of her folly in not imme- 
diately deciding in his own favour, are comical in the 
extreme. If the loves of the philosophers should ever be 
written, — and there is no doubt that the subject is a 
fertile and amusing one, instructive if not exactly edifying, 
— Godwin’s serious setting forth of his own claims, and 
grave enforcement of the duty and propriety of marrying 
liim uj)on the objects of his affection, and his grieved per- 
ception of their incredible folly in refusing to see this, 
would furnish one of its most characteristic chapters. 

He married eventually in 1801, or was married by, a 
woman of no special pretensions — a widow with two 
children — Mrs. Olairmont, to whom he seems to have 
been for the rest of his life a faithful and even submissive 
husband. It was her energy and business qualifications 
which suggested the bookseller’s shoj) and small juib- 
lisliing business, in which the last portion of his life was 
spent, and which was earned on chiefly by her for many 
years. Mrs. Godwin publislied not only many minor 
productions of her husband, — school-books and other com- 
pilations, most of them in a feigned name, — but brought 
out one of the prettiest of gentle interpretations — lamb’s 
Tales from Shakspeare, the work by which Mary Lamb 
(lid her best to eke out her brother’s humble income, and 
in which he too had a share ; and also Mrs, Leicester's 
&hool, Miss Lamb’s only independent production. And 
here it was that young Shelley came in his enthusiasm 
and met the girl whose young beauty and ardent uncon- 
trolled nature helped him to shake liimself loose of other 
legal bonds, and brought darker shades into the fatal 
spider’s web of passion and theory which entangled so 
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many lives. Godwin was very good to the children of 
his two marriages and of his two wives. It is one of the 
best features in his character ; but we must return here- 
after to the group of young w^omen who grew up in his 
house and wove threads of connection, not happy or 
beautiful, between tliat humble shopkeeper’s parlour and 
other names more distinguished than his own. 

Godwin lived as far into the present century as the 
year 1836, and, strangely enough, owed the comfort of 
his latter days — he, the philosophical revolutionary and 
antagonist of law and authority — to a small sinecure 
office under Government. The Yeoman Usher of the 
Exchequer” was the title which the author of the Political 
Justice carried to his grave — a curious mockery of fate. 
He pursued the profession of literature to the end of hio 
life ; but the culmination of his mind and reputation was 
in the last four years of the eighteenth century. It was 
at this period also that the stern Holcroft set his teeth 
against disease and pain, believing them to be within the 
power of the will to overcome and make an end of, as his 
friend believed vice and crime were to be annihilated by 
restoring to every man an uncontrolled and perfect free- 
dom. The '‘sanguinary plot against tlie liberties of 
Englishmen ” — that is, the State trial to which we have 
referred — came, as has been already described, to nothing, 
and Holcroft went on writing novels and plays, until, 
stung and sore at the neglect of the public, but trying 
hard to think himself a political martyr, he disappeared 
for a number of years from London, living on the Con- 
tinent. The terrible story of his son’s suicide gives a 
point of tragic interest to his life. The boy, an unruly 
lad of sixteen, had run away, and threatened if his father 
came after him to shoot himself — which he did, to the 
horror of all beholders, on seeing that stern father ap- 
proach his hiding-place, — an appalling incident, of which, 
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Iiowcver, nothing is said in the siipplcincntal memoir 
with which Hazlitt concludes Holcroft’s fragment of auto- 
bicgrapliy. 

Another, but a wealthier and less laborious member of 
the same circle, and pseudo-martyr of the same period, 
Horne Tooke, liad the distinction of being sent to the 
Tower, one scarcely knows why, since Holcroft Avas only 
in Newgate — a very invidious and injurious partiality. 
In connection with this individual, Eogers, in his recollec- 
tions, tells a very odd anecdote of the paternal considera- 
tion of tlie Government for its prisoners. Tooke was kept, 
it appears, for a fortnight without anything to read or any 
writing materials, but at the end of that time tliree 
volumes were sent him — "one of Locke, one of Chaucer, 
and Wilkins’s Essay ” — books which had been found upon 
his table when he was arrested, and which it was after- 
wards supposed ho must have been reading. Ho made 
notes upon the margin of the Chaucer, an old black letter 
copy, for his book, " The Diversions of Turley,” which he 
])ublished shortly after. It is a work upon philology and 
grammar, with a sprinkling of idiilosophy, and is in the 
form of a long dialogue between himself and Sir Francis 
Burdett. The jihilology is eccentric and old-fashioned, and 
the book " diverting ” to its author rather than its readers : 
but it is very unlike a work on which a revolutionary 
accused of high treason was likely to have been engaged. 
Horne Tooke was a wit and patron of letters in his way, 
and took in among his associates a larger and (convention- 
ally) more important society than that of the literary com- 
munity about Holborn, the laborious hacks of the generation. 

Mrs. Inchbald, who has been repeatedly mentioned, 
was one of the first of the school of female novelists 
whose heyday was yet to come. She. was at this time in 
the full glory of her literary career, " drawing her chair 
into the centre of the room” wherever she went, and 
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gathering “ the men ” about lier in a crowd, like a heroine 
of Miss Burney, tliough she was far too incisive and im- 
perious for one of these gentle ladies. Her Simple Story 
is not a great work of art. It sets forth the caprices of 
a young lady, never known to the reader by any name 
more familiar than that of Miss Milner, who torments and 
is tormented by her guardian until they marry, and we 
are in hopes that a natural solution has come to all the 
questions between them : but, unfortunately, this liope 
proves without reason, as there is added a postscripial 
volume, in which Miss Milner Mis into dire trouble and 
dies, leaving a child, who is not permitted even to see her 
stern fatlmr. At the final crisis, wlicn this lovely and 
innocent but iU-used girl falls into her father's arms, the 
only words he can utter in his surprise are, Miss Milner, 
dear Miss Milner !” for, of course, she is the image ('f Uer 
mother. The character of Dorriforth is intended to be 
one of lofty sternness, so noble, so highly exalted above 
any kind of levity, that it is impossible for him to tolerate 
or forgive it; but the novelist has succeeded only in 
making him a harsh tyrant — ungenerous and untender. 
Oddly enough, he begins by being a Catholic priest (Mrs. 
Inchbald was herself a Catholic), but is freed of his vows 
when he succeeds to the title of a cousin, a peculiarity 
almost as out of the way as Miss Milner's deprivation of 
a Christian name. Miss Milner herself is a lively X)or- 
trait of an impulsive and capricious young woman, lull of 
good impulses, but impatient of control, who is driven 
into sin at last by the cold superiority and practical 
desertion of her husband. Like many female writers, 
however, Mrs. Inchbald makes this polished tyrant the 
object of her chief care, elevates him into the most mag- 
nanimous of heroes when he acknowledges his daughter, 
and repays him with the love and gratitude of the young 
people upon whom he has inflicted so many blows to 
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begin with. But tlujre were no Waverky Novels in those 
dayKS, no Jane Austen, no Maria Edgnwortli : and tlie 
8im2'>U Story was highly prized by its contoinpoi’aries. 
“ Mrs. Inchbald was always a great favourite with me,” 
says Ilazlitt. '' Tlierc is the true soul of woman breathing 
from what she writes as much as if you heard her voice. 
It is as if Venus had written books : ” and he proceeds to 
relate how the Sim2)h Story had “ transported him out of 
liirnseli.” “I recollect walking out to escape from one of 
the tendcirest parts,” lie says, “ in order to return to it 
again with double relish. An old crazy hand-organ was 
playing ' Robin Adair,’ a summer shower dropped manna 
oil my head, and slaked my feverish thirst of happiness. 
The heroine, Miss Milner, was at my side.” Perhaps it 
is because a great many capricious young ladies, im[)atient 
of restraint, have been introduced to us in fiction, since 
then, that Miss Milner touches us less than she touched 
Mr. Ilazlitt. But nobody iiow-a-days suggests of a female 
novelist that “ it is as if Venus had written books.” 'J’he 
reader will remember how this Venus wroti* to Godwin 
when his wife lay yet unburied. Afterwards, we find her 
in a letter congratulating him 'when one of his plays 
failed, on “ having produced a work which will luotcct 
you from being classed with the successful dramatists of 
the present day !” A Venus, certainly, witli a very sliaip 
tongue. She had a hard life up to the time when ’one of 
her little plays caught the fancy of the public, and never 
gave up the economical habits which she acquired then. 
In a black gown, which had not cost more than a few 
shillings (one wonders in those dear days of the war, when 
everything was costly, what sort of a gown this could have 
been, or whether the description is a mere piece of mascu- 
line ignorance), she would take her place in tlin finest 
society, they say — though, to tell the truth, we do not see 
much trace of it in the record — and fascinate everybody 
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who came near her with a " face beautiful in effect and 
beautiful in every feature,” which is lier ow]i modest 
description of it. “ With acknowledged talents and ready 
social powers to make all other women jealous,” says her 
most recent editor, “ a Bohemian who wanted nothing, but 
still lived in her garret with virtue on twenty shillings 
a week . . . affectionate in nature, without passion, 
wholly feminine, she was amiable and lovable in an 
extraordinary degree.” This last statement, we think, 
must be taken with caution. She was not an epitome of 
all the virtues, but a woman of a decided temper, not used 
to mince matters, and calling a spado a spade. But she 
too has gone out of tlie recollection of the reader, as all 
but the greatest are fated to go. 

Mrs. Inchbald was not the only, or even the most 
remarkable of the female novelists who, with little osten- 
tation or show in society, still had their successes and 
enjoyed them, and would occasionally with a little state 
and not ungraceful pedantry, and conscious but modest 
greatness, present themselves in a preface, like Miss J ane 
I’orter, to explain and illustrate their work. This lady, 
and her sister Anna Maria, a much more voluminous 
writer, both flourished in London in somewhat finer 
regions, appearing in suburban parties, and haunts of 
lettered society, and enjoying a large share of popular 
favouf, in the beginning of the century. They spent part 
of their childhood in Edinburgh. When Walter Scott 
was a youth at college he would play with these little 
girls, and tell them stories, a contact sufficient to awaken 
the powers of fancy which lurked in them. The youngest 
published Artless Tales at twelve years old, the beginning 
of a long but forgotten series — all of the romantic- 
historical order ; but none of these so struck the popular 
taste as Thaddeiis of Warsaw and the Scottish Chiefs^ the 
productions of her sister. These lofty romances delighted 
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the primitive and simple-minded public, whi(jh as yet 
knew nothing of Waverley. It is possible that with a 
little modernising they might still excite and charm tlie 
readers of the Family lleraldy sated with more modern 
splendour and mystery. To our critical eyes now-a-days, 
tlie all-accomplished Thaddeus looks a little like a wax- 
work hero ; but it will be hard to find in all our over- 
abundant romances of the nineteentli century so fine a 
gentleman, so disinterested a lover, an individual so certain 
to do what was right and best in every possible com) dila- 
tion of circumstances. Count Thaddeus Sobieski has 
never any cpiestioning with himself as modem heroes use 
— he never has any doubt how to act in an emergency. 
The splendour of his exploits and the depth of his misfor- 
tunes take away our breath. When he is introduced into 
Loudon drawing-rooms as a poor teacher of languages, his 
conduct is as sublime in bis humiliation as it was princely 
in his prosperity. No heart of woman could resist this 
union of qualities ; and accordingly we find his path 
strewn with sighing ladies of the first fashion, to whom 
he behaves with an exquisite grace as Avcllas a chivalrous 
honour, which secure their lifelong gratitude, even when 
he lias to repel their advances. We liavc, alas ! no such 
heroes now-a-days. The race has died out : and we fear 
even that a paladin so magnanimous might call forth tho 
scoffs rather than the applause of a public accustonied to 
interest themselves in shabby personages of real life. Jhit 
in the early days of the century the English reader was 
simple in his tastes, and less richly provided. 

" The author to her friendly readers,” in a preface full 
of old-fiishioned stateliness, dos(;ribes tho origin of her 
tale by giving an account of some events of her youth. 
The little curtain rises and displays to us an enthusiastic 
girl, in the days when war was echoing on all horizons, 
coming nearer, and allecting the imagination more closely 
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than has happened in our day — whose mihd was fired 
willi the same romantic pity and fervent symj)athy for 
Poland and its heroes which thrilled the English heart 
when, not very long before, Campbell had made the 
shriek of Freedom wlien Kosciusko fell, ring into all the 
echoes. The great Polish general was in London, weak 
with wounds and downfall, when Eohcrt Porter, the 
brother of the young writer, was taken to sec him, intro- 
duced by a friend as "a boy emulous of seeing and 
following noble examples.” He returned full of enthu- 
siasm to tell every particular of the interview to the 
eager sisters, who could not hear enough of this wonder- 
ful liero. And tlicy themselves in their walks had scon 
otlier pathetic sullerers, old soldiers, wan and poor, who 
had excited their anxious and painful sympatliy. “ One 
person,” Miss Jane says, ‘‘ a gaunt figure, with melancholy 
aiifl bravery stamped on his emaciated features, is often 
})resont to the recollection of us all. He was clad in a 
threadbare blue uniform greatcoat with a black stock, a 
rusty old liat pulled rather over his eyes, . . . his aspect 
that of a i)erfect gentleman, and liis step that of a mili- 
tary man. . . . We saw him constantly at one hour in 
tlui middle walk of the Mall, and always alone ; never 
looking to tlie right or the left, but straight on : witli an 
iinmoving countenance and a foce which told that liis 
thoughts were those of a homeless and a hopeless man 

” Between this figure which crossed the young 

autlior’s diiily walks and the vision of the wounded 
general, and the excitement in the air, Thaddeus, tlie 
sentimental embodiment of overytliing that delights a 
girFs fancy, took his being. It was the first beginning of 
the historical novel properly so called; and it is Miss 
Jane Porter s boast that no less a follower than Sir Walter 
Scott “ did me the honour to adopt the style or class of 
novel of which Thaddeus of Warsaw was the first — a 
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class which, uniting the personages and facts of real his- 
tory or biography with a contriving and illustrating 
machinery of the imagination, formed a new species of 
writing in that day.” Sir Walter is said with his usual 
generosity to have acknowledged this obligation — as he 
did also to Miss I^dgeworth, by whose national pictures 
he professed to have been inspired. It would have been 
strange if the former lady at least, whose romantic gift 
was not made keen by any insight into character, Ii;id not 
taken him at his word. 

The book, as something new, was published with great 
doii])t and timidity, but was innnediatoly successful, and 
went tlirough edition after edition. Kosciusko sent the 
luithiisiast who so celebrated his country a nudal with his 
[)ortrait, and a lock of his hair; and many tributes of 
gratitude and admiration came to her from other Tolish 
lierocs. She was made ‘"a lady of the chapter of St. 
floacdiiiii,” she informs us, by her admirers in (.Hermany, 
“ and received the gold cross of the order from Wirtem- 
burg.” Another present less sentimental sne received 
from America in the shape of ‘"a handsome rosewood 
i hair,” which was sent to her as a memorial of higli and 
respectful admiration for the author of “some of the 
]>urest and most imaginative productions in the wide 
range of English literature.” In delault of other .acknow- 
ledgments, perhaps some of the writers of the present 
day would not object to similar testimonials from that 
great Transatlantic audience which British wriUns are 
expected to minister to, like Spenser's angels, “all for 
love and nothing for reward.” 

Sir Kobert Ker Porter, the boy who visited Kosciusko, 
the brother of these ladies, an .artist of creditable reputa- 
tion in liis day, travelled much and published various 
interesting accounts of his journeys; so that the whole 
fainily was known in literature. Crabbe liobiiison 
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mentions some years after the "stately appearance and 
graceful manners ” of the author of Tlmddem, whom he 
met at the house of Miss Benger, another writer of 
obscure miscellaneous literature, whose name has escaped 
even the dictionaries. "Few ladies,” he says, "have 
been so gifted with personal attractions, and at tlie same 
time been so respectable as authors.” Indeed the literary 
women of this period seem to have been specially dis- 
tinguished by their good looks. Mary Wollstonocraft, 
Mrs. Inchbald, Mrs. Barbauld, were all beautiful women. 
And if Mrs. Opie’s soft bloom did not reach this height, 
she was at least pretty and charming. Mrs. Opie came 
from the learned coterie at Norwich to add her gentle 
reputation to that of the other rising novelists. Her 
stories are on a gentler level, domestic, moral, and vitli a 
view to the improvement of the reader, and continue to 
be readable in their way, though no new departure like 
that of the historical novel begun, as has been narrated 
by Miss Porter, is to be traced to her. 

These ladies, liowever, pale before the reputation of 
Mrs. liadcliffe, whoso name everybody knows, but whoso 
works, great as their power and effect was in tlieir day, 
are less known now than their merit deserves. The 
Myden'ics of Udolpho is old-fashioned, but it is fine reading 
for those who have leisure to trace the meanderings of 
the tIA'eads so carefully entangled, and to follow the most 
ethereal of heroines through the i)iled-up troubles whicli 
make her reward all the sweeter when it comes : and tliat 
reward always does come. In those days novelists had 
a different conception of their art from that whicli 
encourages them now to leave their readers with u. hand- 
ful of unfinislied threads to be twisted up into tlio vveh 
of life at tlieir individual pleasure. Mrs. Eadcliffe gives 
us no problems to solve, no tales to complete ; that is her 
business, not ours. She requires nothing of us but to 
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listen and look on, keeping all our wits about us, never 
knowing when a door may oi^eii which will contain tljo 
solution of the mystery, or a casket may be unhxiked out 
of which the secret may fly. Her landscapes, even now, 
though literature has done a great deal since tlien in the 
pictorial art, are full of an elaborate and old-fashioiuid yet 
tender beauty. Slie is not familiar with them, nor play- 
ful, but always at the height of a romantic strain ; not 
graphic, but refined and full of j)erceptioii. There are 
scenes that remind us of the learned roussin, and some 
that have a light in them not unworthy of Claude beforii 
he was put down from his throne by the braggart energy 
and rivalship of Turner — since when the modern spec- 
tator has scarcely had eyes for tliose serene horizons ajul 
gleaming moonlight seas. Perhaps of all others Mrs. 
liadclille’s art is most like that of the gentle painter whom 
people call Italian Wilson. There is a ruined temple in 
the distance, a guitar laid against a broken column ; but 
the lights, how mellow and soft, the skies how full of 
tempered radiance, the pastoral valleys unprofaned by 
ungracious foot — full of the light that never was on sea 
or shore ! Tlio great feudal castle which slie builds in 
the midst of the dewy chestnut woods has never been 
eipialled for mystery. We lose our ^vay in its corridors, 
its winding stairs, the chambers high up in tlie turrets, 
where sometimes it is a bleeding retainer, and sonletimes 
an injured wife, who is hidden away from curious eyes. 
Down below, in the vaulted passages underground, quar- 
rels and passages of arms are rife, while in lier spacious 
chamber the hcroiius listens and trembles — yet when tlie 
ncuses cease and her lluttered spirits are sumewdiat re- 
cov(*r(‘d, can always sootlie herself by playing a. ])laiiitive 
air upon her Into, or by taking down one of tlu*. favourite 
voluiiu‘.s of her well- chosen library, in which she linds 
inexhaustible solace for all the evils of life. 
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It is not often now-a-days tliat we come across any- 
tliing that approaches to the ethereal perfection of Emily, 
a being too delicate almost to have even the finest love 
made to lier, and tlie very sight of whom tames tlie 
fiercest. The gloomy chieftain Montoni tries, indeed, to 
force her will, to make her consent to a hateful marriage, 
and to sign papers disposing of all her fortune ; but not 
one of his bravoes says a word to her that is not pretty, 
and her ‘'spirits” are never “fluttered” by unseemly 
wooings. Valancour, though he errs and goes astray, is 
always the most res]^ectful of lovers ; and the captive, 
whom she supi)oses to be Valancour, and who is brought 
out of- his dungeon by her humble retainers on this mis- 
taken idea, how devoted, how unpresuming is his despair- 
ing adoration ! Perhaps this is a little too lino for 
ordinary human nature ; but it must be remembered that 
the school of realism and the canons of probability had 
nothing to do with Mrs. Radclille’s art. The chief dis- 
tinction of Iicr power to the more commonj)lace ixiader is 
tlie skill with which she manages her mysteries — leading 
us from step to ste^) through dim corridors, by uncertain 
lights, wliich liavc a way of going out at tlie most tlirill- 
ing nionierit, across deserted chambers, where curtains 
rustic and sliding panels oi^cn, and the snpm-natural is 
always feared yet always averted. S\\e was a great deal 
too eiiligliUnied ever to have anything to say to a ghost. 
In those days the ancient love of superstition liad Jaded, 
and the new groping after s])iritual presences had Jiofc 
begun. Tliere arc a hundred apparitions in her ])ag(‘s, 
but they are all elaborately accounted for, and never tui ii 
out to be anything more alarming than flesh and blood. 
Sometimes the cflect, so carefully worked uj) to, is a 
failure, as in the case of tlie mystery of tlic veiled recess 
ill Udolplio, udicre our imagination refuses to accept as 
anything but a flagrant imposition and deception the 
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waxen imago of death which is supposed to shock every 
heliolder out of his wits. But as a matter of fact, no 
mysterious terror which is not supernatural will stand 
investigation even by the most skilful hands. The reader 
is angry at being defrauded of his alarm, and knows that 
ho has no right to be so frightened by anything that can 
bo explained. 

Tlio character in those books, if it can be called 
character at tall, is of a kind as old-fashioned as the 
costume. It is confined to the lovely creature who is the 
heroine, into whom the author throws herself as if the 
work were an autobiograidiy. We doubt whether perhaps 
it is altogether well for fiction that Emily is so unlike 
the modern yoTing woman who figures in the same i)()si- 
tioii now. She who was too delicate to mention to her 
])arents the declaration of love made to her, and who 
modestly shrinks from the certainty that slui vaxw hi* 
indeed the object of such devoted affection, can scaretOy lx* 
iniagiiicd of the same species as she who describes all her 
lovers kisses, and glories in his fondness. But Emily, 
though she may be very unhai^py, never makes an 
exhibition of herself. Concealment, like a wonii in the 
bud, preys on her damask cheek ; her smile grows morti 
and more pensive ; her gentle abstraction more deep ; but 
she neither defies the pieople about her, iior cries out In 
lujaven and earth to know why she should he so miAn'iible. 
Slie takes a walk instead, and admires the scemuy, and 
pens a little poem (expressive of the melanehuly tlmt lills 
)u‘r soul ; or she retires to her room and finds consolation 
in touching a few notes of her hite. And with a being 
so patient, so swiect, so humble-minded, everything ol 
course comes right in the end. Udohpho its(df cannot 
hriiig her to any evil ; and her erring lover is so toiuehed 
hy the sight of her that he mends on the moiniMit, without 
ail ellbrt, and all is well There is a vein of sense, too, 
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Xuiiiiing through the diaphanous delicacy of this lair 
creature. She will not sign those papers with which 
Moiitoni is always threatening, nor he led to helicvc that 
tlie voice on the battlements is that of an apparition. 
When she finally escapes at last, her ride through the 
woods is almost as inspiriting as that of Mary Stuart in 
the Abboty when she escapes froiri Lochleven. The picture 
altogether has a sort of personal attraction. There is 
no divided interest — everything centres in Emily ; and 
Emily, even in the utmost flutter of her spirits, never 
disappoints her admirers. She is always immaculate, 
never too much disturbed to take down a favourite volume 
or pen the following verses, or be consoled by touching a 
few notes on the lute. 

There is an old-fashioned book of travels by the oame 
hand which one feels is exactly what Emily would have 
written had she set out travelling with Vfilancour a few 
years after their happy nuptials. It is the Journal oj 
a Toilt through Holland ami the Western Frontier of 
Germany, made in the summer of 1794, and is, — besides 
mucli information, some still quite true and to the piiv- 
2 )Ose, some showing how curiously everything has changed, 
— full of charming dcscri 2 )tive sketches. The author in 
her i)rcface exidains her "use of the plural term” by the 
fact that her journey was j)erformed in the conij^any oE 
her "^nearest relation and friend,” a periphrasis of the 
homely title of husband siuih as the nineteenth century 
has scarcely leisure for. Some of her ideas are quaintly 
insular and rococo, as when she tells us that travelling 
Eiiglislimen "should be induced at every step to wish 
that there may be as little political intercourse as possible 
either of friendshij) or curiosity between the blessings of 
this islandtand the wretchedness of the Continent,” and 
considers that to hear " the voices of a choir on one side 
of the street and the noise of a billiard- table on the other” 
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showed "a disgusting excess of licentiousness.” But if 
we smile at such indication of old-woild sentiments, tlui 
reader will immediately lind himself Ijaok again in the 
sweet company of the gentle Emily, when lie reads such 
a description as the following, the only difference 1 icing 
that Emily would have penned at least one cojiy of 
verses, if no more, as she gazed at the wonderful scene. 
The travellers were huiTving home from Holland, finding 
the war come uncomfortably close to them ; indeed, ^\hell 
becalmed, and lying ]iear the Elemish shore for about 
three days in that condition, they found “ the firing before 
Sliiys not only audible, but terribly loud.” Here is a 
night and morning on the Channel, the echoes of the guns 
scarcely died out of their tiars, but England and peace 
In^fore them: — 

“ Tt was most interesting to watch the jwogress of evening and 
its 1‘llccts on the waters ; streaks of light S(jattered among the dai'k 
western clouds jifter the sun had set, and gleaming in long rellection 
on the sea, while a gray obscurity was drawing over the east as the 
\'aj)onrs rose gradually (Voiii the ocean. Tlie air was breathless ; 
the tall sails of tlie vessel were without motion, and her course upon 
the deep scarcely perceptible, while above the planet Jupite.r burned 
with steady dignity, and threw a tremulous lino of light on the sea, 
whose surface Jlowtul in smooth waveless exi)anse. Three other 
]»lanets appeared, and countless stars spangled the dark waters. 
Twilight now pervaded air and ocean, but the west was still lumi- 
nons where one solemn gleam of dusky red edged the horizon from 
under lieavy vapours. 

“ It was now that we first discovered some symiitoms of 
England. Tlie lighthouse on the South Foreland appeared like a 
dawning star above the margin of the sea. The vessel made little 
progress during the night. With the earliest dawn of the morning 
we were on deck, witli the hope of seeing the English coast ; but 
the mists veiled it from our view. A spectacle, however, the most 
grand in nature repaid us for our disappointment. The moon, 
bright, and nearly at her meridian, shed a strong lustre on the 
ocean, and gleamed between the sjids upon the deck ; but the dawn 
beginning to glimmer, contended with the light, and soon tcmching 
tlie waters with a cold gray tint discovered them, spreading all 
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around to the vast horizon. Not a sound broke upon the silence 
exce]>t the lulling one occasioned by the course of the vessel through 
the A\'!ivcs, and now and then the drowsy song of the pilot as he 
leaned on the helm, his shadowy figure just discerned, and that of 
a sailor pacing near the head of the ship with crossed arms and a 
rolling step. The captain, wrapped in a seacoat, lay asleep on the 
<leck, wearied with the early watch. As the dawn strengthened, it 
discovered white sails stealing along the distance, and the flight of 
some sea-fowls as they uttered their slender cry, and then, drop])ing 
upon the waves, sat floating on the surface. Meanwhile the light 
tints ill the east began to change, and the skirts of a line of clouds 
l)i‘.l()w to assume a hue of tawny red, which gradually became rich 
orange and purple. We could then perceive a long tract of the 
coast of France, like a dark streak of vapour hovering in the south, 
and wiiie somewhat alarmed on finding ourselves within view of the 
French shore, while tliat of England was still invisible. 

“ The moonlight faded fast from the waters, and soon the long 
traces of the sun shot their lines upwards through the clouds, and 
into the clear sky above, and aU the sea below glowed with fiery 
reflections for a considerable time before his disk appeared. At 
length he rose from the waves, looking from under clouds of purple 
and gold ; and as lie seemed to touch the water, a distant vessel 
liassed over his disk, like a dark speck. We rose soon after, 
cheered by the faintly-seen coast of England.” 

The woman who made a minute drawing like this of 
all the gradations of the sunrise, though agitated by the 
siglifc of the French coast somewhat too near, and longing 
to see the English more plainly, was no insignificant 
artist. It is not like the dashing and graphic art of 
to-day^ its touches are like those of a miniature, liugoriiig 
and tender ; but the sea and sky come before us as we 
read witli a magical, soft clearness, reality and truth. 

There is very little known of Mrs. Eadcliffc in actual 
life. Her maiden name was Ward, and her husband was 
the projirietor of a newsiiaper. She was, we are told, 
‘‘ distinguished for her beauty,” but “ studiously avoided 
I^oiidon society, and spent her time in excursions to 
lUvourite rural resorts, and in the enjoyments of lier quiet 
home.” Certainly she never appears in any of the 
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gossiping chronicles of Llic time. Tlio Mi/dcvicf^ of Udolphn 
is said to have brought her £500, a7]d TJiP ItidUui a. slill 
larg(?r sum; but that is about all the record tliat has 
remained of them and of lier. 

In the last ten years of the century, so fruilCul in 
original work, there existed a little group of painters who 
have all a certain place in the literary history of their 
time. Tlui gentle Sir Joshua belongs more apju’opriately 
to a previous ago, but Plaxman, Fuseli, and Blake all 
mingled in the society of which Godwin and his wife, 
Jbd croft, and the other members of that bourgeois circle, 
w(U’e members. Of these men, all so remarkable in their 
way, the last named is the one wliose nielje in literature 
is the most curious. He is one of the strange.st liguros 
altogether that ever apj^eared in any record, and the sight 
of him, with his rapt and gleaming eyes, among those 
bustling old-fashioned streets, is like a visible aiJiXi.'irance 
of the wild and ghostly among the Jiiost prosaic haunts 
of men. PJake was the son of a London tradesman, a 
respectable dissenting hosier, in the neighboarhood of 
Golden Scpiare, a poor man, yet a creditable ]>areut 
enough, who bound his l)oy ap])rcnticc at fourteen to the 
trade of engraving, then a most poinilar and nourishing 
profession in its heyday. It is not necessary for ns lo 
follow the elaborate story of his training, and the ])ro- 
cesses by wbich he attained liis jdace in art, such it is. 
lie was little (esteemed in his own day, though divined 
hy a lew humble friends and artful connoisseurs, and lay 
for many years in the depths of an almost impenetrable 
darkness, until in our own time the world came hack to 
him, and rediscovered beauty and meaning in tlie work, 
which is still caviare to the general. A great deal of 
that work even his admirers will allow to he grotesipie, 
and much of it is entirely iiiiintelligible — neither, we 
believe, will it ever commend itself to unsoj)histicated 
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and uneducated lovers of art. What is called its uncon- 
vcntionality and independence of rule is in reality only a 
conventional merit of a higher class tlian that usually 
called by the name, an art of symbol and indication dis- 
cernible by the illuminated, but impossible to the ignorant. 
Wo do not believe that the merely intelligent beholder, 
capable of admiring beauty and loving poetry, but with- 
out any settled creed in art or foregone conclusion, would 
over of his own accord find in Blake the wonderful 
genius and grandeur with which it is now usual to credit 
him. Here and there he produces something by a sort 
of accidental ins])iration, as in tlie beautiful creation, full 
of heavenly joy and beauty, of the “ Morning stars sing- 
ing together,*’ by which the most insensible must be 
moved. But it is unfortunate that his exponents should 
strain their demands so far as to recpiire us to ai)plaud in 
an equal degree all those weird outlines flung about the 
windy skies, all the crouching horrors and staring wild 
apparitions which mope and gibber in so many of his 
(jxtraordinary pages. His poems are scarcely inoro easy to 
characterise than his pictures. 2%e Sonf/s of Innocence and 
Songs of JEocperience were both the productions of his youth, 
most artless, sometimes most sweet — striking accidental 
melodies out of the simplest words, out of an idea half 
suggested, a sentiment of the ineffable sort, such as an 
inlantjsnew out of the unseen, might give utterance to, 
could it give utterance at all. The reader is struck 
silent by the surprise of the little verse, a sort of babble, 
yet divine, which is beyond all dogmas of criticism or art, 
and yet touches the soul with a momentary soft contact 
as of angels* wings : nay, it is a silly angel, one might 
suppose a spoiled child of heaven, petted for its tender 
foolishness, as sometimes a child is on earth, but yet in 
its way celestial. The little snatches of verses should 
be sung by children in fair spring landscapes, among the 
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new-born lambs, or under the blossomin^^ trees, but to 
criticise them as literary productions is impossiblii ; it 
would be a kind of oficnee to simplicity and iuiiocciicc. 
Sometimes, indeed, there strikes in suddenly a stronger 
note, as, when after all that ethereal babble of lambs, and 
llowers, and little children, the dreamer, in liis bewildmed 
Arcadia, suddenly dreams of a Tiger — and running oil* in 
his wonder into a few wild glowing stanzas, asks suddenly. 
Did He vjIio made the lamh make thee ? 

Tliis strange visionary was one of the conipajiy wlio 
met at Johiison^s the ])ublisher, in St. t*jud’s Cliurebyard, 
at the afternoon dinners, homely and simple, where Ihiit 
good man assembled the authoi’s whom he admired, and 
patronisetl, and controlled, with sonudbing of that half 
worship and lialf contcjinpt whicli is tlic bemign bookseller’s 
most characteristic mood. Mary Wollstoneendl, in her 
p(msivc b(3auty, before she had ever left England, or 
stepped into any of the complications of her career, was 
the only woman of whoso presence we are informed on 
tlu'se occ.‘isions, and Elake was employed to illustrate 
some of the children’s books by which she then managed 
to live. A story is told of his interference to save Tom 
PaiiKi from the consecpienccs of one of his ])olitieal in- 
discretions, in winch the artist seems to have, shown 
himself the most far-sighted of the com])any. It wais 
at the moment when that unattractive revolutionary 
liad been invited to France, hut, in the meantiiiK?, lie 
had been pouring forth sedition at a public meeting, of 
which he gave a llaniiiig account to the company at 
Johnson’s table next day. They were all republicans 
and sympathisers with France, though varying in their 
inclination to commit tliemselvcs ; and all with an 
alarmed (and, as it seems to us, exaggerated) terror of the 
Government, and what it was likely to do. Elake, it is 
said, listened to Paine’s brag with a certainty that steps 
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would be taken at once against liiin. AVlaai ]ie rose to 
leave, Tllako laid liis band on the orator s shoulder, saying, 
You must not go home, or you are a dead man !” and 
liurried him off on his way to France. By the time, 
Paine was at Dover, the officers were in liis house, so 
that the champion of the Eights of Man escaped at least 
a temporary eclipse, if no more (thougli in those days 
they thought of notliing less than hanging), through tlie 
means of the mild and visionary dreamer. Blake was 
himself a great revolutionist in liis innocent way, wearing 
the honnct rouge about the streets as no one else ventured 
to do. 

His first publication, if publication it can 1 k‘ called, is 
a strange little romantic episode in literary history. lie 
did not know how to bring out his Songn of Itmocaiee. 
The painter-mind has always odd liltle follies [>eculiar to 
itself, and to a man so used to em])loy his own hands and 
art, it would no doubt appea’- more natural to prodiu e 
co])ies of his poems by transcription than to have them 
])rinted, whicli lui seems never to liavc* attempted. Afies 
much consid(*ration and praycir, and conference with the 
unseen, lie at last decided upon tliis extraordinary method. 

“ IMrs. Bliike went out with half-a-crown, all the money they 
liad in the wurhl, amt of that laid out one shillinj' and teiipence on 
flu* sim^)Ie malerials necessary for setting in ])ractico the new reve- 
lation. Hdiis method, to which Blake consistently adhered foi* 
ninltiplyijig Ids works, was quitcj an oj’iginjil one. It consisted in 
a sjiceies of eoj^raving in relief — both words and de.sijrns. The 
verse was written and the designs and marginal emhellishments 
outlined on the copper, with an hupervhmn iupiid — probably the 
ordinary stoi)ping-oiit varnish of engravers. Then the white parts 
of lights, the remainder of tlnj plate that is, were eaten away with 
aquafortis or other acid, so that the outline of letter and design was 
left ja'oininent as in stereotype. From these plates lie printed oif 
in any tint — yellow, brown, blue — required to be the jirevailing or 
grotind colour in Ids facsimiles ; red lie used for the letter]>res8. 
The page was then coloured up by hand, in imitation of the original 
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(Irawinjj;, with more or less vjuiety of colour in the local lines. He 
taught iMrs. Blake to take off the impressions Avith care and didi- 
cacy, Avhieh sueli ^jlates signally needed, and also to help in tinting 
from his drawings.” 

In this strange way was produced the series of little 
books, now worth almost tlicir weiglit in gold to the 
collector, each page of which was a separate', work of art. 
These pages are very small, worded with firm, small 
writing, in a framework of wild design, wdth little illus- 
trations intermixed — at once an etching, a frame, and a 
])ictiire. In the sweet little qnaint poem, perlni])s the 
best known of any, called TIlg Lanib, we have a child 
caressing a lamb at a cottage door, a flock visible nnilcir 
llie shadow of a tree, and a fiiuciful iVamework of half- 
developed spring branches, in a spacic, of live inches long. 
Tims, every page v'as picture, with its little rhyme set 
in the middle. Nothing could I'**, more charac^teristie ol 
the. primitive artist-niiiid. We confess, but for the won- 
der and quaintness of tlicin, that we do not always sec 
the beauty of these strange pages — and, no doubt, if h(i 
hud not preferred this faricifiil primitive way, he couhl 
have got his Sowjs published easily enough. But the 
strange', little book, bound by the with, who was JUako s 
docihj ])upil and seconder in all things, is naturally far 
more precious now than any printed l)Oi)k ; and is, in 
ilsedf, a. tomdiiiig evidence at once of the simplicity and 
practical straightforward impulsi'. of the true artist. He 
could do it himself: why not do it? Wl)at so appro- 
l)rial(*., what so easy, as those tools which lay Jicarest to 
his hand ? 

Blake ])roduced a great many hooks in the same way 
- — for the most ])art mercOy wild ravings, of which flie 
S()])eL*-nmided reader will mak^'- neither licad nor tail, 
allegories of earth and air, of .Kiiro])e and America, with 
every kind of rambling mystic horror and wonder brought 
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in. The book of Thol, The Gates of Paradise^ Jerusalem^ 
and a number more — ^books of prophecy he called them, 
and they are wild as the dreams of any crazed s]Mrit 
trembling on the verge of madness. It is a great question 
among all the critics wdicth(ir Blake was mad ; certainly 
in many of his letters there is great room for the doubt ; 
but of one thing tlicrc can be no question, that he was 
an early disciple of the strange system called among us 
Spiritualism or Spiritism — and before mediums or stances, 
dark or light, had been thought of, believed himself to be 
attended by all the phenomenii which of late liave caused 
so much discussion. What were the means of communi- 
cation in which he ))elieved is not told, but it is evident 
that he had an entire belief in tlie guidance and ins^ ira- 
tion of spiritual beings, sometimes de.'ul inembers of his 
own family, sometimes others, as the following solemn 
words will prove : — 

“ T am not asliamcd, afraid, or averse,” lie says, “ to Udl you 
wliat you ouglit to be told— that 1 am under the direction of 

messengers from lu*aven daily and nightly. ... 1 never obtrude 

such things on others unless questioned, and thiiii I never tlisguise 
the truth. But if we fear to do the dictates of our angels, and 

tremblii at the tasks set before us ; if we refuse to do spiritual acts 

because of natural Jears or natural desires — who can d(*sci-il)e the 
dismal torments of such a state ? I too well remember the threats 
I heal'd, ‘ Tf you who are organised by Divine Providence for 
spiritufj communion, refuse, and bury your tahmt in the earth, 
even if you should want natural bread — sorrow and d(\speration 
]uirsue you tbrougli life, and after death, shame and confusion of 
lace to eternity. Every one in eternity will leave you, aghast at 
the man who was covered with glory and honour by his brethren, 
and h(;trayed their cause to their enemies.'” 

These reproaches of his spiritAi.al friends, and the 
struggle which he thus explains, arose in consequence of 
th(3 attempt made during a three years’ residence in the 
country to fix Blake down to ordinary work, engraving 
other people’s sketches, painting portraits, and pursuing 
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oilier coininoiiplace occupations, for daily bread. Ho liad 
been introduced to Hayley, the biographer of Cowper, a 
kind and friendly man, if a sentimental and somewhat 
mawkish poetaster, with the view of illustratiug tliat 
writer’s works and making money for himself; and witli 
this purpose had taken a litlhi rustic cottage at kelphani, 
near liis patron, with which lie was delighted for a time. 
J>ut when Blake found that his time was to be fully 
occupied with task work, and his own wild original power 
oi* ])roduction limited and discouraged, his opinion changed 
and the struggle arose which he has here described. He 
left .Felphain in three years, renouncing the attempt to 
make money, and recurred to his original compositions 
and to a very precarious and limited livelihood. “ 1 
am again emerged into the light of day,” he cries after 
his emancipation. “ I have conquered, and shall go on 
conquering. Nothing can withstand the fury of my course 
among the stars of God and in the abysses of the accuser.” 
This is Avild enough in all conscience. A little later he 
speaks of the composition of a sublime allegory which 
is now perfectly completed into a groat poem. I may 
praise it since I dare not attempt to be other than the 
secretary ; the authors are in eternity. I consider it the 
grandest poem this world contains.” Whether this was 
the Jerusalem : tlie Emanation of the Giant Albion, wci are 
not exactly informed ; but as it is the first prophetic ” 
work which follows this announcement, it is to be sup- 
posed tliis is what he means. Such language has been 
heard since from believers in the fantastic system which 
draws its tenets from the teachings of a piece of furni- 
ture. There is no tangible medium of communication 
mentioned in Blake’s descriptions, but the disciples of 
this faith write as he did, utterances of which they do 
not claini to be more than the secretary, and of which 
they sometimes assert that they are great poems. His is 
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a curious antedating of a mystery whicli is often very 
vulgar, and often very foolish, but which cannot be quite 
accounted for either by mere imposture or credulity. 
There was no imj)osturc in Blake, and it is strange to 
find ill him the phraseology which was utterly, strange to 
liis time, but has come to be a comparatively well-known 
jargon now. The great poem is the wildest rhapsody 
that can be conceived. But his early songs last, and 
will continue to do so : even they cannot be said to be 
ap]n‘eciated by tlie uninitiated. Tliey are little known 
and little likely to be known : but in their ineffable art- 
hissness they are unlike anything else of the time, or 
jjerhaps it might be safe to say, of the language, in which 
lui remains a unique figure, unapproachable and alone 
To return more closely to the city circle, which we 
have, for the advantage of classification, allowed ourselves, 
with Southey and JUackwood, to call the Cockney School, 
we come to William Hazlitt, who has already been men- 
tioned on various occasions, and who occupied a consider- 
able place among his contemporaries, though none of his 
works were of a kind to live, lie was not a poet or a 
philosopher, but a literary man in the closest sense of the 
word, impelled by circumstances and a vehement and 
lively intelligence to do such work as he was caimble of 
in tliis fiisliion, rather than constrained by a higlier neces- 
sity t(f utter what was in him for the advantage of men. 
It never has been proved, nor can it be proved, according 
to our belief, that to write for bread is bad for real genius, 
especially of the creative kind : but to write for bread 
when you have no message to deliver, no definite burden 
of prophecy, no story to tell, is a different matter. It is 
in these circumstances that literature is a dangerous pro- 
fession. In most cases the professional writer has some 
gift besides, which buoys him up above the common 
merchandise of buying and selling. But Hazlitt had no 
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pliilosophy and no story ; he was an essayist, a critic, a 
c-ommentator u})Oii other men’s works and ways, rather 
than an original performer. There is nothing in literature 
so difficult as this branch of the profession, which tempts 
the unwary with its seeming ease. How far it benefits 
genius, to be tniined and polislicd by all the ap])liances 
of learning, is still a moot point ; but there can be no 
(pujstion that culture is the first essential to the literary 
man who does not ])ossess genius, but only a talent for 
expressing himself, and the power of secjing intellectual 
subjects from a critical point of view. In his case the 
proverb does not tell, which dcclnres that a poet must be 
borji and not made — for he is not a poet, and his chances 
of commanding anything more than a present audience 
dej)cnd upon his thorough cultivation and kiiowhulge. 
llazlitt did not possess these qualities, and his books arc 
already as old as if they had been written a thousand 
years ago, instead of half a hundred, lie was, like God- 
win, the son of a dissenting minister, inheriting the 
intellectual activities and natural political bias of the clnss 
alojig with its nervous sense of social slight and injusticcj. 

“ Hazlitt,” says De Quinccy, always depreciatory, “ siuiled upon 
no man, nor excliaiigcd tokens of fame with the nearest of fj ater- 
nities. . . . His inveterate misantliropy was constitutional, — exas- 
])erate(l it certainly liad been by accidents of life, by disai)poiiit- 
ments, by mortifications, by insults, and still more, b^ having 
wilfully placed himself in collision, from the first, with all the 
interests that were in the sunshine of this world, and with all the 
persons tliat were then powerful in England. But my impression 
was . . . that no change of position or of fortune could liavc 
brought Hazlitt into reconciliation with the lashion of this world, 
or of this England, or of this now. A friend of his it was, a friend 
wishing to love him, and admiring him almost to extravagance, who 
told me, in illustration of the dark sinister gloom whicdi sat for ever 
on Hazlitt^s countenance and gestni*es, that involuntarily when 
Hazlitt put liis hand within his waistcoat (as a mere unconscious 
trick of liahit) he liimself felt a sudden recoil of fear as from one 
who was searching for a hidden dagger, 
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Talfmird dcscribos tho gloomy essayist as " sloucliiiig in 
from 1-lie tlieatrc” to Lamb’s clieerful jjarties, “his stub- 
born anger for Napoleon’s defeat at Waterloo ” somewliat 
“softened by Miss Stephens’ angelic notes.” On this 
point he was at variance, not only with the autliorities, 
but witli all patriotic and enlightened opinion, and charac- 
teristically resented the disagreement in which he found 
himself, even with the entire band of the Frciudi sym])a- 
thiscrs, wlio were otherwise his brethren, but who ludd 
Bonaparte as a sort of Antichrist. 

Tlie temper of the man, and the almost ludicrous 
length to which political sentiment was carried, could 
scarcely be better shown than in th(i remarks of this 
shar])-t()ngued and unwary critic upon Coleridge when 
floating about in tho chaos of London, in the unnap])y 
years which preceded his final settlement at Iligligate. 
Hazlitt, tho reader will remember, furnislied us with one 
of the most delightful pictures we have of Coleridge at 
Nether-Stowey, and Wordsworth at Alfoxden, in those 
days of early inspiration, when on “ Quantock’s airy 
ridge” they planned and pondered that conquest of the 
world, which they indeed accomplished, but not as they 
thought. “ What has become of that mighty heap of 
thought, of learning, of humanity ?” Hazlitt asks, when, 
far from the downs and the sea, and the hopes of youth, 
he finds the philosophic jDoet amid the dreary monotonies 
of town, “ it has ended in swallowing doses of oblivion, 
and writing paragraphs for the newspapers.” And the 
keen political sectary goes on to find a reason for this 
decadence, with the semi -fictitious passion which was 
characteristic of him. It is because “ Liberty, the philo- 
sopher’s and the poet’s bride, had fallen a victim to the 
murderous practices of the hag legitimacy” that the 
mighty had thus fallen. “ Proscribed by court hirelings, 
too romantic for the herd of vulgar politicians, our enthu- 
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siast stood at bay, and at last turned on tlie pivot f>f a 
subtle casuistry to the unclean side ; but his discursive 
reason would not let him trammel himself into a jjoet- 
laureate or a stamp collector,” says the envious and 
bitter critic. Southey, the excellent, the kind, enjoyed 
one of those wealthy olRces ; and Wordsworth, self-al)sorbed 
as one of his own mountains, maintained his independ- 
ence wdth the aid of the other; but Cohnid^e, incapable 
of any conditions, even that of furnishin**' birthday odes, 
“ sank into torpid uneasy repose, tantalisc;d by useless 
resmnxics, haunted by vain ima^’inings, his lips idly 
moving, but his heart for ever still.” ‘‘ Such,” Hazlitt 
(jries shrilly, is the late of genius in an age when, in 
the unequal contest with sovereign wrong, every man is 
ground to powder who is not cither a born slave, or who 
does not willingly and at once oifer up the yearnings of 
liumanity and the dictates of reason as a welcome saciilice 
to besotted prejudice and loathsome power !” The only 
comment we can offer after such a peroration is that of 
Mr. Burchell — “ Fudge !” The author of Fire, Famine, 
and Slaughter, tlic most fierce and powiufiil of political 
assaults, was wont to boast that it was he who had raised 
the circulation of the Morning Post, the ptipcr in wliich 
that wonderful eclogue appeared, from an almost nominal 
rate to a large and i)rofitable sale — an assertion of course 
denied by the editor of the paper, who attributed the 
increase to other causes, but yet showing how futile was 
this tattle about sovereign wi-ong or olferings of reason 
and liumanity to loathsome power. Such was, however, 
the nature of the critic and the fashion of tlie time. 

Hazlitt, however, had the gift of a brilliant styhi, and 
a great deal of incisive and irritable force, though tlie 
saucy critic of to-day would call liis writing “ tall,” and 
]>ull his showy sentences to pieces; and he maintained 
a distinct place in the literature of his time, though few 
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y)eopIe recolloct much about him now-a-days. lie was a 
bom magazine writer, with much of that sparkle and 
petulant force which tells at the moment, and a ready 
power of response to any call, a " Contributor ” of a valu- 
able kind. Such a writer, with no independent gift of 
production, must lay liis account with oblivion. But 
Hazlitt in his own person must, one cannot but think, 
have been more impressive and interesting than in print, 
for, in the b(\ginning of the two volumes which liis 
grandson has dedicated to his memory, there are various 
laudatory paragraphs, testimonials, so to speak, to his 
merit, which rank him much more highly. “1 should 
belie my own conscience,” says Charles Lamb, “ if I said 
less than that I think W. H. to be, in his natura’. and 
healthy state, one of the wisest and finest sjnrits breath- 
ing. ... I think I shall go to my grave without lindiiig, 
or expecting to find, such another companion.” Higher 
juaise than this no man could have, and when we add 
bis biographer’s simple estimate of his titles to immor- 
tality as an Edinburgh Eeviewer, London Magazine man, 
a person of letters who was thought big enough game, 
both in London and Edinburgh, for Mr. Gifford’s and Mr. 
Blackwood’s longest shot,” we feel that we have said all 
i’or Hazlitt which it is necessary to say. To have boon 
held up to public admiration by Christopher North, as a 
leading member of the Cockney School, was something; 
and notwithstanding his real literary power, a Cockney ot 
letters he assuredly was, subjecting all things to the 
standard of a naiTOW circle, always deiiant in his own 
])erson, and in angry resistance to all the larger in- 
fluences, against which his arrogant independeuce and 
self-esteem revolted. 

In his personal history we find some curious circum- 
stances. He took a stoj) which we do not remember tc 
have heard of as resorted to by any man of character. 
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Ixiforo or since; being an Englislnnan, with no connection 
whatever with Scotland, he took advantage of tlie Scotcli 
law of divorce to shake himself free of a wife who did 
not suit him. It is true that the lady was of tluj same 
mind, and very willing to aid in the strange operation, 
which was carried out accordingly. Ilis motive was to 
be able to marry a young woman, the daughter of the 
house in which he lodged, who had roused him in middle 
age into all the fervour of an early passion. Wliether 
slie was aware of the strong step taken by her elderly 
lover to open a way for her we are not told, but when he 
rushed back to London, a free man, to marry her, the 
girl put him off and played with him, and was linally 
discovered to be on much more alfectionate terms with 
another lover. ITis fury and passion, and the letters 
which passed betwcjon the pair, and the terrible dis- 
a])pointment of his hopes, he i^ut, red-hot with love niul 
rage, into a book which he called th('. Liher Amona, 
Siuih an exhibition never could be met with anything 
hut laughter, and it has left a shade of peimancnt 
l idicule upon this fierce figure, once so active and hjiid, 
now so little known. At a later period he managed to 
marry another more soft-hearted woman ; but any 
marriage must, we should suppose, have been of douhtiul 
legality in the circumstances. The whole story is that 
of one who was anything but a happy man. lie •began 
his life with a very dry and lifeless exposition of philo- 
so])hy On the Principles of Human Action; but all his 
other contributions to literature, except a Life of Napoleon, 
consisted of essays and criticism. His sketches of his 
contemporaries retain the interest which the work of an 
eye-witness always must have, but there is little that is 
profound or original in his criticism, much of which was 
sj)okeu in the form of lectures before it found its way into 
print. 
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Of tlie same class, thoiigli with qualities so much 
more attractive that his memory is still iresh and plea- 
sant to many readers, is Leigh Hunt, who, witli the same 
imperfect education and want of literary training, but 
with a spark of genius which makes up for many 
deficiencies, became a member of the same lively literary 
circle of newsi^aper and magazine writers, which more or 
less embraced all the names that have come before us. 
It is a curious proof of the difference that this little 
spark of genius makes, to contrast the productions of 
these two men, both of whom have produced a mass of 
miscellaneous comment on every subject under heaven, 
hundreds and thousands of pages which served to occupy 
and amuse, if not to instruct, the readers of ilwiv day, 
just as so many of ourselves do — with an amount of 
workmanlike skill which earns its daily recompense very 
honestly so long as it has no pretension to do more, but 
which is altogether inadequate to build a lasting literary 
reputation upon, Leigh Hunt, like Ilazlitt, wrote largely 
in newspapers, in magazines, and reviews, and collected 
these writiijgs into volumes which exist and ai*e laid up 
on dusty shelves where nobody thinks of disturbing 
them. But Leigh Hunt did what Ilazlitt could not do. 
There came out of his heart at least two exquisite little 
poems, which, to apply our favourite test, would, if all ho 
ever Wrote was swept away .by some conflagration, linger 
in individual memories for generations, and flutter down 
orally through the mist of years, indestructible and sacred. 
One of these scraps of verse is the exquisite little fable 
called Abou Ben Adhem : the other. Lines addressed To 
T. L. IL, six years old, during a sickness.” The former 
is so brief that, well known though it be, we may quote 
it once more as Leigh Hunt’s ''title to the skies” of 
poetical remembrance and fame : — 
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“ Abou Ben Adliem — may Ms tribe increase — 

Awoke one niglit from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw witMn the moonlight in liis room, 

Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold ; 

Exceeding fear had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the presence in the room lie said, 

^ What writest thou V The vision raised his head 
And, with a look made of all sweet aci’.oi*d, 

Answered, ‘ The names of those who love the Lord.’ 

‘ And is mine one V said Adhem. ‘ Nay, not so,* 

J Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerily still, and sfiid, ‘I pray thee, tJien, 

Write me as one that loves his felltiwiiien,* 

The ang(d wTote and vanished. The next night 
He came again with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God liad blest, 

And, lo 1 Ben Adhem’s name led all the 

TFo who luis loft Olio such jewel as this lias a claim 
iijKiu his race surpassing that of tlio most excellent writ- 
ing, the best criticism, the highest popular skill anil 
adroitness in contemporary history. It is, indeed, the 
only claim tliat Time acknowledges sliort of actual 
creation or diKseovery. The clover writer who lias in him, 
besides bis writing and his cleverness, tlie something 
indefinable, unjuircliasable, not to be mannfaetured or 
inherited, which can produce this little bit of verse, has a 
certain place secured to liim for ever in the records of his 
language. But without this, vague miscellaneous writing, 
however clover, is nothing more than a profession, which 
earns its wages according to its quality, and has no right 
to cxi)e(‘,t any more. 

Leigh Hunt wrote in innuracrahle papers; some of 
these — for instance, the Examiner, which still exists alter 
many changes — retain a sort of prejudice in their fa\our 
from this time, a vague idiia of some literary grace and 
excellence sujicrior to tlie ordinary, though it is long since 
all coiiiieetion was severed between them and the original 
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from wliicli this prejudice came. And his stray aiiiclea 
and essays would fill — do fill — more volumes than it is 
easy to number. He was also the victim, in a more 
actual sense than Holcroft, Home Tooke, and their com- 
panions, of a political persecution. Of that “ sanguinary 
plot a^^ainst the liberties of Englishmen,” as Godwin calls 
it, which did these gentlemen so little harm, it is dillionlt 
to form any serious judgment now through all the heroics 
of the defendants, and in face of the fact that it came to 
nothing. Leigh Hunt’s, however, was no sedition but a 
libel against the Prince Eegcnt, the “Adonis of lifty,” 
who had so ofiended tlie Liberal party in his time by that 
invariabhi and historical expedient of Heirs A])parent, tlie 
change of politicis which follows a change of position ^lom 
expectancy to power, that no mercy was shown liim. 
Eew people now-a-days will strike a blow for George the 
Fourth, but the man who calls the head of a State Sar- 
danapalus, and describes him as a violator of his word, 
a libertine over head and ears in disgrace, a despiser ot 
domestic tics, the companion of gainl)l(u*s and demireps,” 
(iould scarcely expect, in an age of political. excitem(n}t 
and arbitrary j)roceedings, to do so witliout rojiiark. The 
j)rinter and writer of the article were tried for libel, and 
sentenced to be imprisoned for two years, and pay a line 
of live hundred pounds each. Leigh Hunt informs us 
that i^ was notified to them that “if we would abstain in 
future from commenting u])on the actions of the royal 
])ersonage ” both penalties might bo remitted ; but this 
neither lie nor liis brother chose to do — and there is no 
doubt that he made a gixuit deal of literary capital out of 
his imprisonment. His description of it, and the means 
he took to make it jdeasant, is very characteristic of the 
man, and sets at once before us the sentimentalities and 
prettincsscs which he brought into a sort of lasliion. His 
room ill prison was “ papered with a trellis of roses, the 
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coiling coloured with clouds and sky, the barred windows 
1 screened with Venetian blinds ; and when my bookcases 
were set up with their busts, and llowers and a pianoforte 
miide their ai)pearaucc, perhaps there was not a laind- 
soinor room on tliat side of the water.” He was i)er- 
initted to have his family with liim in this Bower of 
lUiss, and the satistactiou of beholding the surprise and 
deliglit of every new visitor at the transformation he had 
elVected must have gone a long way to undo the pains of 
the confinement. Amateurs of decorative art in the 
])res(int day will shudder at Leigh Hunt's skyey ceiling 
and trellis of roses ; but he thought it very line, and got 
true enjoyment out ol’ In's sentimental prison. 

licigh Hunt lived a long life, and wrote an intciiinin- 
abhi amount of prose, such as the world very willingly 
lets die. lie ])roduccd a poem, the Legend of llimini, a 
soft and novel isiic version of the stej*n tale of Paolo and 
F-mimscUy in wliich critics u^erc accustomed to say tluire 
are some “ exquisite lines” — but the public has never 
cared very much for this ])oeni. And a great deal of 
pretty writing came from Leigh Hunt — genial bablde of 
gree]i iields, pleasant enumeration of pleasant landsoa]>es, 
and that kind patronage of mature whicli is so easy to a 
fiueut pen, and carries with it a suggestion of delicate 
morality and a fine mind. At a later period he went to 
Itsdy on the invitation of Lord Byron and to join Mm — 
wiMi the idea of setting up " a Liberal periodical ])iil)lica- 
tiou” in coujuuction with Byron and Sholl(\y — a inost 
curious ])roje(jt, whicli naturally came to nothing. We 
shall be obliged to return to this subject in our remarks 
ii])()n the two great i)oets, at whose iiielauclioly and pi<i* 
maturely ended lives we have now almost arrived. 

Another most gentle and friendly figure which links 
itself on to this group, in the b(\gi lining of the century, by 
means of the Lambs, is Cary, the translator ot Dante, he 
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who had begun his poetical career under the wing of the 
Swan of Liclilield, and exclianged poetical complaints in 
that old-world coterie. Cary was as unlike as it is pos- 
sible to conceive to tlie lialf-educatcd and restless writers 
above mentioned. He was a scholar born, and a wide 
and unwearied reader, keeping journals which arc little 
more from l)(^ginning to end than a list of books carefully 
mastered and annotated, a student whose library was his 
workshop, his field of action, the centre of liis life. From 
his childhood he had exercised himself in tlie work of 
translation. “ When he was only eight years old,” we 
are informed, “ I have heard him say pleasantly, laughing 
at his own precocious taste for translating and blank versii, 
that at that age he rendered a considerable 2:)ortion of die 
first book of the Odyssey into his childisli prose, and, 
having done so, cut it into lengths of ten syllables each, 
which h(i then wrote out under the persuasion that it was 
poetry.” When he was a boy at Ihigby, in a more ad- 
vanced stage, ho agreed with two of his 1‘riends “ to attempt 
a metrical translation of tlie chief Greek yioets.” Tims 
the child was father to the man. Ifis University career 
seems to have passed tram^uilly without any special dis- 
tinction, and he eiitiired the Church in accordance with 
his father's Avishes in due time, and was in 1797, wlien 
all the new poets and writers of the undeveloped age were 
at their fullest activity, the vicar of Abbots Jiromley, newly 
married, and in tlie enjoyment of that jperfect tranquillity 
and happiness which seem nowhere more likely to be 
attained than in a parsonage. Here he began, with a 
jileasant irregularity, by the Piirgatorio, his great work. 
But it was not till 1805, when he had changed to another 
living, and was surrounded by children, that the first 
volume of the translation, beginning, as was necessary, 
with the Inferno, was published. It is amusing to find 
that it did not at all jilease Miss Seward, the “dear 
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mistress/' whose strictures he listened to with affectionjite 
patience, and who neither iiked the original nor the trans- 
lation. There is a proof of a certain snperiicial growth 
at least of culture and knowledge among us in tlie j)rosent 
day, in the frankness with whicli the people of that time 
expressed their opinions upon subjects whicli are now 
sac.red Irom irreverent remark. ]\Tiss Sciward franldy did 
not like Dante, and owned it. A “ ]\lusc " of society 
occupying her position no\v-a-days might be of the same 
mind, but would not venture to confess as much. And 
she found Cary’s translation to be delaccd by obscurity 
and vulgarisms of language, which she set forth in a long, 
very long, letter, full of verbal criticism, though wiibout 
convincing tlie author. But either the world was of Muss 
Seward's opinion concerning Dant(% or, as is more probable, 
knew nothing about that great j)oet, and the translation 
fell dead and was no more heard of. The happy chance 
by whicli it was introduced to general notice and the light 
of day affords one of the prettiest of literary anecdotes. 
Cary had suffered great domestic griefs, which slioolc liis 
being to its very depths, and, in the summer of 1817, was 
at the seaside at Littlehampton, sadly healing from one of 
those great wounds, and teaching his eldest boy, by way 
of occupation for his languid life. It is this boy, his 
biographer in after years, who tells the story. 

“After a morning of toil over Greek or Latin comx)o.5tion, it 
was our custom to walk on tlie sands and read IJ onier aloud, a i)rac- 
tice adopted partly for tlie sake of tlie sea-breezes, and not a little, 
1 believe, in order that the ijupil might learn to read ore rotimdo, 
having to raise liis voice above the noise of the sea that was lu-eaking 
at our feet. Eor several consecutive days Golei-idge cros^Jed us in 
our walk. The sound of the Greek, and esijccially the expressive 
countenance of the tutor, attracted his notice; so one day, a., we 
met, he placed himself directly in luy father's way, and thus ac- 
costed him: ‘Sir, yours is a iace I should know. I am Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge.' liis jierson was not unknown to my father, who 
had already x»ointed him out to me as the great genius of our age 

VOL. IL S 
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and conn try. Our volume of Homer was shut up ; but, as it was 
ever OoUu idge/s custom to s])eak — it could not be called talking cjp 
conversing — ou the subje(;t that first olFcrecl itself, whatever it might 
be, the deep m^^stcries of the blind bard engaged our attention dur- 
ing the remainder of a long walk. I was too young at the time to 
carry away with me any but a ver}*' vague impression of his won- 
drous speecli. All that I renieniber is, that T felt as one from whose 
eyes the scales were just removed, who could discuss and enjoy the 
light, but bad not strength of vision to bear its fulness. . . . The 
close of our walk found Coleridge «'it our family dinner-table. Among 
other toj)ics of conversation, iJante’s ‘divine’ poem was mentioned. 
Coleridge had never heal'd of my father’s translation, but took a 
copy home with him tlnit night. On the following day, when the 
two friends (for so they may from their lirst day of meeting be called) 
met for the jiurpose of taking their daily stroll, Colerhlge was able 
to recite whole pages of the version of Danhi, and though he ha«l 
not the original with him, repeated ])assagcs of that also, and r-jin- 
mcnted on the translation. Before leaving Littlehanipton, he ex- 
pressed liis determination to bring the version of Dante into public 
notice; and tins, more than any otber single person, he had the 
means of doing in his course of lectures delivered in London during 
the -winter months.” 

It is ])leastint to find tliat mucili as Coleridge was in 
the habit of forgetting his promises and engagenicnts, he 
did not forget this. On the margin of his notes for one 
of his lectures stands tlio memorandum, “Hero to speak 
of Mr. Cary’s translation and he did so speak of it that 
" the Avork, which had been published four years, but had 
remained in niter obscurity, was at once eagerly sought 
for. About a thousand copies of the first edition tliat 
remained on hand were immediately disposed of, and in 
loss than tliree months a new edition was called for,” 
wliile, to crown all, both the Edinlmrgh and Quarterly 
Bevieivs re-echoed the praises that had been sounded by 
Coleridge, and henceforth the claims of the translator of 
Dante to literary distinction were universally admitted. 
Before this, Cary, joining in the universal verdict, had 
announced to his brotlier-iii-law liis meeting with Cole- 
ridge as “ the most extraordinary man I ever met with.’' 
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It is pleasant, amid the accounts already quoted and those 
given by De Quincey and others of the cliaotic character 
of the poet’s lectures, to find so delightful an incident 
connected with them. 

The work thus recommended to the world has kept its 
place ever since as the standard translation of Dante. 
Others may have greater literary excellence, hut its faith- 
fulness and comi)let(moss, and the, on tlie whole, dignified 
and sulTicicnt manner in whicli tlie work is executed, give 
it a lasting value which no other translation has attained. 
Oary was guilty of many pipings of original song besides, 
wliich did not meet with such approval. We have already 
quotcid the tender and syin])aLlietic verses addressed to 
Lamb, who liad found in the learned and gentle clergy- 
man a congenial si)irit. In the latter portion of his life 
Cary (][uitted the parsonage, over which the death of several 
children had thrown a lasting gloom, and received an 
appointment whicli exactly suited him in tlio Ihitisli 
j\Iuseuui. This brought him into the circle of literature 
ill London, but not to its high places or among its fashion- 
able votaries. Ho lived in Bloomsbury, as simply and as 
gravely as ho had lived in the country ; devoted to his 
hooks, and spending all his days in the great library wliich 
it was a happiness to him to watch over and care for ; 
writing occasional magazine articles like the rest, and 
sending forth other essays in translation, among which 
was a version of the Birds ” of Aristojihanes. But after 
ten years’ enjoyment of this modest post, Cary’s mind was 
disturbed and his position altered by the sudden elevation 
over him of the late well-known and celebrated Antonio 
Panizzi. Everybody is agreed now-a-days that a more 
admirable appointment than that of Panizzi could not 
have been made ; but it is curious to see, looking back, 
the hard case of the good Cary, who, whatever liis business 
qualifications may have l>een, was a devoted lover of hooks. 
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and the most creditable of public servants. 'J'lie promo- 
tion of liis subordinate, however, was more than his gentle 
temper could bear, and lie addressed a spirited protest to 
the Lord Chancellor ; but he had no success in his elfort 
to undo the decision, and accordingly resigned his apjioint- 
inent after ten years’ service. The loss, hawever, was not 
one that aHectcd him vitally, and a few years later a ])en- 
sion was granted to him. He used tlie leisure tlius forccul 
upon him in miscellaneous literary work, and edited, 
among other things, a series of English poets — whicli, by 
the way, is a thing which almost every notable writ(.*r of 
the period seems to have done. What has Inicome of all 
these series, specimens, extracts, new editions, one after the 
other, it is impossible to tell. iUit tlierii was scarcely a 
bookseller or unoccupied author who did not plunge iuto 
some undertaking of the kind. 

Cary died })ea(;efully as late as 1844, in a gentle old 
age, consoled hy the love and attention of his son. Ho 
seems to have had no special place in society, bei-ng 
always retiring and shy ; but the Lambs, aftcu* tlieir re- 
tirement, when Temple Lane was a thing of the past and 
they had gone into their sul)urban exile, came once a 
month to diiio with him in Bloomshnry, a little festival 
which was looked forward to with jdeasiiro on both sides. 
“ We were talking of roast slvoidder of mutton with onion 
sauce 5 but 1 scorn to prescribe to the hospitalities of 
mine host,” is Lamb’s jdayful suggestion in reference to 
one of these fiieiidly dinners. Cary was brought iii 
contact with other members of the craft at the “ Magazine 
dinners,” given generally by the publishers, which kept 
the contributors to the London Marjazinc together. At 
one of tliem a rustic author made liis a 2 )poarance whom 
we may note in passing, a gentle poet, for whom some- 
thing friendly was done by the lovers of literature of the 
lime, but who was not great, and had it not in him to 
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attain any licight. Among the gentlemen, he was a little 
out of place, and did not know what to do with himself. 
“The most interesting of the party w^as the i)oct Clare. 
Jfe was dressed in a labourer’s lioliday suit. The pun- 
sters evidently alarmed him, but he listciiied with the 
de>epest attention to his host” (who was C'ary himself, the 
dinner being for some forgotten reason at his house). It 
required something bcjyond tlic range of a rustic versifier 
to mak(^ out what all tlio wits W(U‘e after — Lamb, with 
his rolling slammer, skilfully exercised to the advantage 
of his g(jnius, and all the younger talkers used to the 
quick exchanges of skilful conversation. 

The mention of the London ILaf/ardnOy to which this 
school of writers was attached, and in which the Essays 
of Elia a])peared, brings before us a brief but curious 
romance of literatuiu, the tragic episode of which Jolin 
Scott, the editor of tluit pul)lieation, was the hero. It is 
di dicult to find any distinct record of this writer and his 
fate, though there are innumerable allusions to Iiim in 
tlio jitiirary memoirs of his day. His writings have not 
l)een collecited or preserved save in the pages of his 
Mayazim, but nothing can be higher than the testimony 
borne to his qualities by his Mends and literary coad- 
jutors. “ He was,” says Sergeant ’J'alfoiird, “ a writer f»f 
remarkable candour, elegance, and discrimination,” and 
liis power of managing the staff of contributors, •rvhicli 
included so headstrong and petulant a member as Hazlitt, 
and one so eccentric find uncertain as Do (Juiiicey, was 
marvellous. Talfourd invests his unfortunate end wdth 
an almost ludicrous mystery. “ In a luckless hour,” he 
says, “instead of opposing the little personalitii',s of 
Illackwood by the cxliibition of a serene power, he ruslied 
with spurious chivalry into a pei'sonal contest, caught up 
the weapons he had himself denounced, and sought to 
unmask his opponents, and draw them beyond tlio pale of 
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literaiy courtesy . . . and at last met liis death almost 
by lamentable accident in the uncertain glimmer of moon- 
light, from the hand of one who went out resolved not tc 
liarm him.” This melodramatic picture was not needed 
to turn into a ])ainlul horror the ridicule which had 
lutherto attended literary duels, such as the intended en- 
counter, for instance, between little Moore and little 
Jeffrey, of which (especially as it never came to any- 
thing) it W’as impossible to think witliout a laugh. In 
the present case the contest of sharp words ended in real 
bloodshed, and the laugh is quenched in hoiTor, mingled 
with a })ainfiil sense of entire incongruity. The lively 
dinners round the publisher’s table, where Lamb punned 
and Ilazlitt raved, and gentle Mr. Cary had his learned 
little joke, on one hand, — and thewilder mirth of Ambrose’s 
])arlour, where Christopher North flashed forth the light 
of his genius, and the Sheiflierd talked the divinest of 
nonsense, on the other, — came thus into contact for a 
moment with a sharp and stern touch of wrong-headed 
reality, incongruous human passion, out of place and out 
of date, half bathos, but altogether tragedy, which it is 
most painful to contemplate. This incident leaves a scar 
across the peaceful story. It is, fortunately, the only 
accident of this kind which we are called upon to record. 

The society in London, which we have thus attempted 
to set before the reader, had notliing to do with the great 
world. If they touched occasionally upon the outskirts 
of that fairer sphere, their lives were entirely spent in a 
different atmosphere, in dingy houses and small rooms, in 
streets populous and noisy, or lost in the dulness of a 
homely suburb. The Polygon, Somers Town, the small 
streets about Holborn, the Temple, a more dignified title : 
where the air was not so heavy as it is now-a-days in the 
most elegant regions, and where there was little talk of 
fog : but where everything was Town, and the atmosphere 
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had all . tlio hustle and the limitations of the streets. 
Little notes conveyed by hand, droppings in on tliis and 
tliat acquaintance, quick response of comiminication at all 
times, and a munnur of perpetual talks, rustle through 
this Kiuited world. They are spectators, in minutest 
detail, of each other’s existence, but the larger stream of 
life does not touch them. Tlicre is no coming and going 
of imperial interests, not even any greatness of passing 
strangers, or influences out of literature, the action, always 
so much needed among professional persons, of the ordi- 
nary world. This great advantage, which is shared by so 
many people in the higher classes, who are quite unable 
to prolit by it, Avas unknoAvn to this world underground. 
Hence the justice of the injurious title of the Cockney 
School, and hence much of the narrowness and petty per- 
sonality of men wliose views were large enough. The 
largeness of tlieir views, passing all bounds of the practi- 
cal, was indeed due to the same liniitation which con- 
tracted tlieir lives. Tliey knew at once too little and too 
much for the role they assumed — too much of books and 
too little of men. To all fine spirits shut up in a petty 
world, the capabilities of nature, if once emancipated from 
its bounds, are far more like to become the -objects of 
passionate belief than is possible with those who, seeing 
all varieties of mankind jiass before their eyes, learn the 
limits of hope, and get someliOAv to understand ho\r little 
is likely to be accomplished. The little circle of hourfjeois 
writers turning round and round in its own orbit, chang- 
ing its combinations chiefly by means of personal quarrels 
juid controversies, made little progress, though it believed 
in so niucli. It missed its full development because it 
was thus cabined and confined. 

Nevertheless, there are other names which bring us 
westward into the more open air of the great world, 
wliere everything is more spacious, imue free, more varied, 
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Leigli limit was a friend of Byron, of Shelley, and the 
younger group of poets. Tlicso names lead ns, thongh 
ever so slightly, to the wider region, even when they 
themselves can scarcely be said to bdong to it. Mack- 
intosh, who had written his Vindicm Gallicm in his 
young days, to change into views iniicih more moderate 
as maturity and all its mixed motives came, linked them 
with public life and a philosophy less ideal and impos- 
sible than that of Godwin. Hazlitt lived next door to 
Jeremy Bcntham. Thus the one sphere touched tlie otlicr 
in which, after a difierent fashion, with more space and 
less concentration, life and thought, imagination and 
reason, satire and fancy, were being as fully exercised in 
a di her cut way. 

It is perliaps scarcely just to add to tlie end of tliis 
humble circle the name of a poet never attaining the first 
rank, yet reaching a gentle eminence on which his nanui, 
more than his work, perhaps, is still fully known — Bryan 
Waller Procter, more universally known in his lifetime as 
Barry Cornwall: but it is difficult to allot him his place 
elsewhere. Ilis name involves that of ]>asil Montagu, 
wliosc ste])daughter he married, and to whose circle ho 
belonged. This gentleman, the early jiatron and friend 
of many men of letters, holds a sort of middle position 
between the boimjeois circle and the finer groups of 
SDcietji. He was a man of line literary taste, who loved 
to gather about him such members of the literary pro- 
fession as came within his reach, and who, beginning with 
(Jodwin and his peers, kept up for a long time tlui 
fi’iendly tradition, and encouraged young authors and 
courted old ones, as has always been the custom with 
those better-off peojde who, without the faculty or impulse 
of writing themselves, have yet a fondness for the society 
of those who exercise that craft, and love to hold on by 
tlie skirts of literature. The hos])itablo house of Basil 
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Montagu has heen hardly and nngraiefully used in recent 
days; but every such circle is liable to be so treated 
when it has been subject to the inspection of (uitical eyes, 
without the glamour of gratitude or kindness in them. 
Maecenas becomes easily ridiculous, and no doul)t there 
were men in Eome wlio thought little of that patron of 
the arts, considered him to be seeking hut his own glory 
in drawing the wits about him, and called his company a 
menagerie, and Horace no better than a j)arasite. It is 
iKJcdless to say to the reader who it is that has done this, 
or to excuse the heedhiss words, never intended to go out 
of his own study, of Thomas Carlyle. The truth w'ould 
seem to have lain, as usual, between the two statements : 
that Montagu, himself a dabbler in literature, loved its 
professors, yet liked at the same time to find liimself at 
tlie head of a band all more or less known, about wlioni 
he was as likely to mak(i mistakes as others of his con- 
temi)oraries were, nor less or more, but for the excellence 
of all of whom he was ready to go to the stake — is true 
enough. And some were ungrateful, hut some devoted 
to his kindly scu'vice. It was a homo in whicli many 
young men wmre received with kindness, and notably the 
raw young Scotsman with Annandale strong about him, 
its very earth upon his shoes, who tried so hard in his 
early^ letters to screw himself up to a pitch of seemly 
admiration, but in liis old age had long forgotteil tliat, 
and remembered only the oddities of the company, and 
some whiff of the lion-hunter in the heads of the house. 
This kind and cultivated household was in Bedford Square, 
half-way between the Cockney School and tlie ladies and 
gentlemen of higher social pretensions who would occa- 
sionally meet their humbler brethren in the drawing- 
room, which lay muhvay. Of all the writers who 
nourished there, and were applauded to the echo, Ihocter 

^ Privately printed by Mrs. Proctor. 
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is the one most closely connected with this little centre 
of refinement and cultivation. He appeared in 1815 
with a volume of dramatic sketches, in which he too had 
felt himself moved to the attempt, to " try the effect of 
a more natural style than that which had for a long time 
prevailed in our dramatic literature.” His success in this 
was small ; for among the modern writers for the stage 
no one as yet has found the means of adai)ting a poetic 
diction with marked success to a dramatic story. He 
found his way, indeed, to the stage, and had the satis- 
faction of seeing his works acted by such performers as 
j\racready and Charles Kemble ; but his success, so far as 
this goes, was one of the day, and his plays are unknown, 
we fear, to any theatrical repertory. He was the school- 
fellow of Byron at Harrow, and lived long enough to he 
a kind criti(i and counsellor far on in tluj century to 
anotlier generation of poets. His shorter lyrics, many of 
them very melodious and graceful, arc wliat has lastcjd 
huigest. And he had the gentle succession, which some- 
body has said is peculiar to the gTcatest men — he handed 
on his little lamp of genius to his daughter, and thus 
prolonged a mild but beautiful fame. 


William Godwin, horn 1756 ; died 1830. 

Publi.slied Sketches of History in Six Sermons, 1782. 

Inquiry concerning Political Justice and its Influence on 
General Virtue and Ilapjuncss, 1703. 

Things as they arc ; or, The Adventures of Caleb 
Williams (novel), 1704. 

The Inquirer (series of essays), 1706. 

Memoirs of Mary Wullstonccraft Godwin, 1708. 

St. Leon (novel), 1790. 

Antonio ; or. The Soldier’s llevenge (drama), 1800. 
Thoughts on Dr. Parr’s Spital Sermon, 1801. 

Life of Chaucer, 1803. 

Fleetwood ; or, The New Man of Feeling (novel), 1804. 
Faulkner: A tragedy, 1807. 
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Published Essay on Sepulchres ; or, A Proposal for Erectiu" some 
Memorial of the Illustrious Dead on Hie Spot wliere 
their Eeniains have been inlerrcMl, 1808. 

Lives of Edward and John Phillips, the nephews cf 
John Milton, 1815. 

Mandeville (novel), 1817. 

Treatise on Population, 1820. 

History of the Common wealth of England, 1824-7. 
Cloudeslcy (novel), 1830. 

Thoughts on Man, 1831. 

Lives of the Necromancers, 1834. 


Mary Wollbtonecrapt, bom 1759 ; died 1797. 

Publifilied 'idionghts on the Education of Daughters (j^amplilet), 1780. 
Vindication of the Eights of AVoman, 1791. 

Moral and Historical View of the French Eepublic, 1792, 
Letters from Norway, 1795. 


’'rnoMAS lIoLCROh'T, boHi 1745 ; died 1809. 
Published Alwyn ; or, The Gentleman Comedian (novel), 1780. 
Duplicity (comedy), 1781. 

'I1ie Deserted Daughter 1 
The Eoad to Euin, 17.92 J 
Anna St. Ives, 1792. 

Hugh Trevor, 1794. 

Eryan Perdue, 1 805. 

A Tour ill Germany and France. 

Many Transhilions from the Fjvnch and Cerman. 
Autobiography. 


^Irs. Elizareth Incitbald, bom 1753 ; died 1821. 

Published Mogul Talc (farce) ; Such Things Are ; The Married 
!Man ; The AVedding Day; The Midnight Hour; Every 
]\lan has his Fault ; Wives as lliuy were, and Plaids a.^ 
they are ; Lovers' Vows (plays), from 1784. 

A Simple Story (novel), 17.91. 

Nature and Art (novel), 1790. 

Edited by lier — 

British Theatre, 1800. 

Modem Theatre, 1809. 

Memoirs (posthumous), 1833. 
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Afjss Anna Marta Portkr, born 1780 ; died 2832, 

Piiblislied Artless Talcs, 1793-5. 

Walsh Colville, 1797. 

Octavia, 1798. 

The Lakes of Killamcy, 1804. 

A Sailor’s Friendshij) and a Soldier’s Love, 1805. 
'J'he lIiiiigariaTi Brothers, 1807. 

Don Sebastian and the House of Bi'a.i^anza, 1809. 
Ballad Boinances and other Po(ims, 1811. 

H'lie Recluse of Norway, 1814. 

The Feast of St. Magdalen, 1818. 

The Village of Mariendorpt, 1821, 

Tales of Pity for Youth. 

'I’he Knight of St. John, 1821. 

Ro(;lic Blanche, 1822. 

Honor O’Hara, 1820. 

The Barony, 1830. 


Miss Jane Porter, born 1770 ; died 1850 

Published Thaddiiiis of Warsaw, 1803, 

The Scottish (/hiefs, 1810. 

The Pastor’s Fiiusidc, 1815. 

Duke Christian of Ijiincbnrgh, 1824. 

The Field of Forty Footsie [)s, 1828. 

Sir Edward Seaward’s Diary, 1831. 


Mrs. RATrcT.TFEE, bom 1704 ; died 1823, 

Published The Castles of Athliu and Dimbayiie, 1789. 

'Jlie Sicilian Romance, 1790. 

The Romance of the Forest, 1791. 

The Mysteries of Udolpho, 1794. 

The Italian ; or. The Confessional of the Black Penitenis. 
1797. 

Gaston de Blondeville ; or. The Court of 
Henri HI. resting in Ardennes 
St. Alban’s Abbey (metrical) 

I’oetical Pieces 


> posthumous. 
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"WiLLTAM I/azlitt, bom 1778; died 1830. 

Publislicd On tlie Principles of Iluimiii Action, 1 805. 

Elotpieiice of llie British. Senate, 1808. 

Views of the English Stage 1 o-, 

The Round Table | i»i7. 

The English Comic Writers, 1819. 

Characters of Sliakspeare’s P]a.y.s, 1(S17. 

The llramatic Ijiterature of the Time of Elizabetb, 1821 
Table Talk, 1821-2. 

TIjo Spirit of the Age, 1825. 

Kot(‘.s of a Journey through France and Italy, 1825. 
The Plain Speaker, 182(>. 

Life of Xiipnleon, 1828-30. 

Conversations ot James Northcote, Es(p, 1830. 


Rev. II. F. Cary, born 1772 ; died 1841. 

Published Sonnets and Odes, 1788. 

Ode to Kosciusko, 1797. 

Translation ol the Inferno, 1805. 
Trajislation of tlic Divina Coinmedia, 181'}. 
Lives of the English Poets:. 
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CHAPTER Vr. 

THE COUETKY. 

It is so clifTicult to follow a distinct classirication in 
respect to the lit(.‘rary workers who are contiiLiially 
crossing each other’s paths, appearing and reappearing in 
dilferent links and windings of the s.anie historical way, 
that some arbitrary mode of division is necessary. And 
we think it better, having given such glimpses as Ave have 
been able of one section of the literary world in London, 
to pause for a little upon those who do not ai>pear much 
ill the centre of national life at all, before j)rocee(ling to 
the otlier greater and more shoAvy region wliicli touches 
the Iiighest circles of the state, and belongs to Avliat is 
called and has always been called “ Society.^' The reign 
of the literary coteries in the proAdneial toAvns had begun 
to die out about the time of the new century; but yet Ave 
find many points of light all over the country, where 
men and women pursued their varied intellectual pur- 
suits, Avith less delightful complacency indeed than that 
Avhicli distinguished tlie SAvan of Lichfield, hut still Avith 
a deeper sense of tlieir own superiority and importance as 
enlighteners of the earth, tlian is general uoav among the 
unobtrusive professors of literature. So near London as 
Hampstead, Joanna Baillie, the most modest of women, 
but the most ambitious of female poets, lived for the 
greater part of a long life. We cannot feel that, great as 
her reputation was, and high as was the opinion cxj)rcssed 
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of her by many of her most distinguished contemporaries, 
we should be justified in leaving out tliat junfix and 
ranking her boldly among the poets without distinction 
of sex. That she was superior to many men of her time 
is Jio njasoii for claiming for her an approach to tlui 
circle of the greatest : and to name her with Wordsworth 
or with Coleridg(j would be folly, altlioiigh there is now 
and tlien a Shakspearian melody in her blank verso which 
pleased the general ear more than tlie strojiger strain of 
tha Micursion, st(Jod no unfavourable com])arison with 
the diction of Coleridge’s dramas. It is evident that she 
lierself aimed at a reputation not inferior to theirs, and 
that the eons(‘iousness of a lofty ])urpose, and the a[)p]ause 
those (pialilied to judge,” which she received in no 
stinted measures, iind indeed the favour of the public, 
which demanded several editions of the first volume of 
lier Flays on the Passions, gave her a certain dignified 
sense of merit, such as of itself impresses the reader, and 
dis])oses him to grant the claim so gravely and modestly 
init forth. Personally no one could be less disj)osed to 
2)luine herself upon her genius, or claim the applause of 
society ; Imt that she seriously believed herself to have 
])rodnced great works, which the world would not let die, 
is we think very clear. And so thought Scott, whose 
oifinion has so much right to be received and honoured. 
A woman might well think much of her work of \fhom 
he had said that “ the harp” had \)cen silent “ by silver 
Avon’s holy shore” for two hundred years until — 

“ She, the bold siudumtivss, came 

With fearless hand and he^irt on flame, 

From the ^jale willow snatched the treasure 
And swcjit it with a kindritd iiieasiirc ; 

'J'ill Avon’s Swan, while rang the grove 
With Montfort’s hate and Basil’s love, 

Awakening at the inspired strain. 

Dreamed tlieir own. Sliakspeare lived again !” 
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This praise, out of all ijroportioii to its object, and which 
we would not now apply to the greatest of recent poets, 
was given in all good faith ; and Joanna Baillie received 
it with a sober composure which has nothing of vanity or 
sell-coiisciousucss in it. There is no instance indeed in 
literature of a seU-estiination so lofty, yet so completely 
modest and untinctiired wdtli elation or self-applause. 
Her ambition reached to the very highest heights of fame, 
and she believed that she had attained an elevation near 
them. Tliis of itself is always impressive to contempo- 
raries, wlio luiver can b(i entirely certain how posterity is 
to receive their estimate of excellence, and Avho arc indeed 
so continually proved to be wrong in it. Not only Irom 
lier own generation, liowevcr, but to the present time, 
resp(ict and a kindly veneration have ever attended her 
name. We honour her fine purpose and intention, if wo 
foi’get the works in which she believed she had carried 
them out, and would still meet with almost indignation 
any attempt at unkindly criticism upon a poet so pure 
and high-toned, a woman so Avorthy of all respect. Her 
gentle and lovely life had no incident in it. She was one 
of those maiden j)rin cesses about whom there always 
breathes a sol’t and excpiisite jierfume, too delicate for 
common appreciation, of that reserved and high virginity, 
which, never reaching to any second chapter of life, 
involves an endless youth. ' This is not what we mean 
when we speak, vulgarly and meanly, of an old maid — 
and yet an old maid, worthy of the name, with all the 
strange experiences by proxy which lile brings, yet with 
the first awe of imagination still undeparted, and the 
bloom never banished from her aged cheek, is one of the 
most delicate objects in nature. Perhaps, however, wo 
must add, such a one is very inadcrpiately qualified for the 
composition of tragedies, especially those that deal with 
the passions. 
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In the preface to her first volume, Joanna Baillie sets 
forth her theory of the extreme interest of '' mankind to 
man/' by way of accounting for the choice of her subjects* 
Her illustration of the manner in which that interest 
works is very bold and ingenious ; we do not venture to 
assert tliat it was altogether original, but it has certainly 
been often repeated. Not only does she assert this to be 
‘Hhe proper study” of the enlightened mind, but she 
(daims it as the origin even of those hideous curiosities, 
which move the multitude to the enjoyment of executions 
and murders, and, indeed, as in the following example, the 
excuse of absolute cruelty. 

“ Eevciigc*, no doubt, first bi'.gau among tlio savages of America 
that dreadful custom of sacrificdiig their ju-isoners of war. But tliQ 
perpetration of such hideous cruelty could never have hecome a 
permanent national custom but for the universal desire in iho 
human mind to behold man in every situation, putting forth hia 
stre.ngth against the current of adversity, scorning all bodily 
anguish, or struggling with those feelings of nature which, like a 
heating stream, will ofttimes burst through the harriers of pride. 
Belbre they begin those terrible rites they treat their jmsouera 
kindly ; and it cannot he supposed that men, alternately enemies 
and liiimds to so many neigh bonring tribes, in manners and ap])ear- 
ance likcj themselves, sliould so strongly be actuated by a s])irit of 
public revenge. This custom, thertdbre, must bo considered as a 
grand and terrible game which every tribe plays against another ; 
where they try, not the strength of the arm, the swiftness of the 
feet, nor the acuteness of the eye, hut the fortitude of the soul. 
Considered in this light, the excess of cruelty exercised uphn their 
miserable victim, in which every hand is described as ready to 
iullict its portion of pain, and every head ingenious in the contri- 
vance of it, is no longer to be wondered at. To put into his 
measure of iriisery one agony less, would he doing a species of 
injustice to every hero of their own tribe who had already sustained 
it, and to those who might he called upon to do so — among whom 
each of these savage tormentors has his chance of being oiu*, and 
has prepared himself for it from his childhood. Nay, it would be a 
species of injustice to the haughty victim himself, who ^vould scorn 
to purchase his place among the heroes of his nation at nii easier 
price than his undaunted predecessors.” 

VOL. II. 


T 
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By this stailling yet fine example does the author 
declare lier conviction that human character and action 
are of all things in the world the most interesting to men, 
a truth which scarcely requires so daring an illustration. 
It is on this ground that she chooses tlie action of the 
passions as her special theme. But the limitation of her 
powers, and the absence of the broader genius whi(;li can 
conceive life as a whole, is apparent in her parcelling out 
of the great motives, generally so strangely intertwined, 
of human action ; and a treatment so artificial deprives us 
of the ^ery sympathy she claims, since, to see a man 
struggling, for instance, with the passion of hatred is 
a different thing from seeing him contend in '' the grand 
and terrible game,” as she finely calls it, where not 
strength of arm, nor swiftness of foot, nor keenness of eye, 
but the fortitude of the soul is concerned. This pedantic 
seijaration of one mental force from another turns tlio men 
of Jier tragedies into puppets so helpless in the grip of tlie 
formal passion, which is supposed to sway them, that we 
accompany their mock struggle with impatience rather 
than sympathy. Tlio most iiopular of the tragedies, and 
the one wliich the author had the gratitication of seeing 
performed by no less actors than John Kemble and Mrs. 
Siddons, the play of De Montfort, affords us at once an 
instance of this. It is, perliaps, the best of Joanna 
Baillie’^s tragedies; but ther6 is no trace in it of ‘‘the 
grand and terrible game.” From the moment when the 
hero presents himself to us he is not struggling against 
iiis master-passion, but nursing it in long soliloquies and 
musings, and seizing every opportunity to secure its 
ascendency over him. None of that wonderful play of 
suggestion with which Shakspeare leads us to the inevitable 
end is possible in so straightforward an exhibition. Nor 
is there any cause given, anything to justify the victim 
of passion or to call forth our sympathy. His enemy lias 
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done him "no harm, his hatred is entirely without reason, 
his wrath wordy and weak. Artifices of the simplest 
description suffice to drive him to madness, his revenge is 
cowardly, and his remorse womanish. He is introduced 
in gloomy self-ahsorption, impatient alike of kindness and 
service, brooding over liis passion. “ I loathed thee when 
a boy” is all the excuse he attempts to make for himself: 
and it is not only when his enemy crosses his path that 
the ecstasy of rage is on him. It possesses liim con- 
tinually as love does, but with even more constant force. 
It lias 

“ Driven me fortli from kindred peace, 

From social pleasure, from my native home, 

To he a sullen wanderer upon earth, 

Avoiding all men, cursing and accursed.** 

The forced character of tlie liero's attitude is all the 
more evident from the fact that the object of this con- 
centrated wrath has no sjiecial connection with the hater, 
and does not force himself upon him in any way, the 
only direct act of intercourse between them, of which we 
are informed, being that Eezeiivclt has spared the life of 
Do Monfort in an encounter -of arms when he was at his 
enemy’s mercy. Nor docs Eezenvelt’s demeanonr, when 
lie is introduced, revolt us as it ought to do, to kec'p us 
ill sympathy witli Moiifort, for liis liglit-lieartedncss is of 
an innocent kind, and his wit not pungent enough tb hurt 
a fly. Jane, the sister of l)e Monfort, is a noble descrip- 
tion, but she is not much more. The following passage, 
which is the jircface to her ajipearancc, lias been often 
quoted ; but it is almost the only one we care to give, 
not only as an example of Joanna Baillie’s power, but 
also of her weakness : — 

Page, Madam, there is a lady in your hall, 

Who begs to be admitted to your presence 
Lady. Is it not one of our invited fneiids i 
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Pwje, No, far unlike to them ; it is a stranger. 

Lady, I low looks her countenance ? 

Page, So queenly, so commanding, and so noble, 

I shrunk at first in awe ; but when she smilM, 

For so she did to see me thus abash’d, 

Mcthought I could have compass’d sea and land 
To do her bidding. 

Lady, Is she young or old ? 

Page, Neither, if right I guess ; but she is fair : 

For time hath laid his hand so gently on her, 

As he too had been aw’d. 

Lady. The foolish stripling I 

She hath bewitch’d thee. Is she large in statui-e ? 

Page. So stately and so graceful is her form, 

I thought at first her stature was gigantic ; 

But on a near ap23roach I found, in truth, 

She scarcely does surjiass the middle size. 

L((dif. What is her garb ? 

Page I cannot well describe the fashion of it. 

She is not deck’d in any gallant trim. 

But seems to me clad in the usual weeds 
Of high habitual state ; for as she moves 
Wide flows her robe in many a waving fold, 

As I have seen unfurled banners play 
With a soft breeze. 

Lady. Thine eyes deceive thee, boy ; 

It is an apparition thou hast seen. 

Frcherg {starting from his seat). It is an apparition he has seen. 

Or it is Jane De Monfort. 

This is said to be a wonderfully good description of 
Mrs. Siddons, and to see that great actress enter imme- 
diately after must have had a wonderful effect upon the 
audience ; but once on the stage, except to receive the 
tedious and Icngtlicned confidences of her brother, there 
is little or nothing for Jane de Monfort to do, and though 
everybody else continues to admire and praise her, she 
has no inllnence on the course of events, and is, in short, 
a mere dignified spectator from beginning to end. It is 
unnecessary to point out the prosaic line here and there 
in the poetry itself, which mars the effect even as a 
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description. Besides the absence of any possible sym- 
pathy with the hero, the play is without incident or 
movement. Hatred liolds the sta."e alone, unreasonin*^ 
and extreme. The play of human life is all suspendenb 
and the central figure has room for no sentiment, no idea, 
but one. In Basil the construction of tlie play is bettor, 
for it is not so entirely monotonous. Besides the love 
of the hero, there is the desire to conrpier on the part of 
the lieroine, mingled with a wavering beginning of affec- 
tion : and the double intrigue of the Duke and his 
counsellors to detain the unlucky general and excite 
against him his mutinous soldiers, relieves the iiressiire 
of the one sole passion. It is unnecessary to enter into 
the whole series in detail. They arc all marked with 
the Ksame faults, and in none is the woikmanship so fine 
as to dazzle the reader. Potent and great })oetry will 
triumph over any fault of construction, but it is marvel- 
lous to contemplate the acres of respectable vci’se, in 
which an unnatural and formal pose of the soul can be 
ke])t up, scene after scene and act after act, with rarely a 
gleam of nature shining through. The tragedy o\' Blhtcahl 
is a double one, two long plays to exemplify the well- 
worn dangers of ambition, which are only not so trite as 
they are bloody. But all these tragedies, without excep- 
tion, are bloody. When there is not a hecatomb of 
slaughtered victims, the one invariable " corse ” is pierced 
with a dozen wounds at least. 

All this is ill very strange contrast witli the (diaracter 
and position of a wamuiii so womanly and g(muine: but 
stranger still is her sober certainty of the dignity and 
importance of her work. This coiivicti(Ui shone through 
every line of her elaborate prefaces, and enshrined her 
name and her dwelling in the quiet modesty of private 
life. For many years her house at Ilanq^stead was an 
object of pilgrimage to many, and the best ot the ago 
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resorted to it with a respect wliicli was almost allegiance. 
Not that she they sought had any wealth of instruction 
or witchery of words to charm them witlial, such as were 
possessed hy the greater poet so near her on the other 
suburban hill at lligligate. It would be hard, indeed, to 
say what was and lias been since the secret of Joanna 
Baillie’s power ; perliaps it was at bottom that profound 
and most modest, yet unwavering faith in herself, which 
is visible in all she says. A conviction so serious and so 
entirely unmingled with vanity, is very impressive, and 
her generation would seem, respectfully and devoutly, 
though not without here and there an occasional scojiti- 
cism, to have taken her at her word, Jeffrey, in his early 
boldness, in one of the first numbers of the Ediiibiirf/h^ 
assailed her in his usual frank manner, being no respecter 
of persons. Some years after, when she and her sister 
were in Edinburgh, the dauntless critic, who evidently 
had so little malice in his assaults tli.'it he never- con- 
sidered them a reason for keeping aloof from the victims, 
sought her acquaintance; but, as her biograplier says, 
‘SToamia was inexorable.” She would have nothing to 
say, in his own einjaro and cajiihil, to tlie Jtover-chief, 
the Arch-critic, as his townsfolk called him. No other 
author we know of was so stern or determined. Southey 
sneered in his sleeve, but did not refuse to meet his 
literary enemy — hut Joanna was inoxorahle. At a later 
period, howev(‘r, the poet forgave— and little Lord Jeffrey, 
in ])is visits to London, found his way as oft on as aiiothtu* 
to Hampstead, wliere Scott hastened whenever he had a 
(diance, and many a visitor besides, wlioso visits were 
well worth remeinhering. Joanna was not eloquent in 
talk, nor in any way remarkable to a stranger : lier sister 
Agnes, who was her constant comi>anion, was the first of 
the two in society; but Sir Walter Scott declared that if 
he wanted to give an intelligeJit stranger the best id(?:j 
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possible of an English (he should have said Scots) gontlo- 
woinan, he would send him to Joanna Baillie, and it 
would be hard to find higher praise. 

Her first publication was a little volnnic of Fugitive 
Verses, and this, a reprint of the juvenil(3 collection, was 
also her last. She dedicated the last edition to Samuel 
Jlogers, who had advised its rcpublicalion, “a poet,” she 
says, “ who, from his own refined genius, classical ele- 
gances, and high estimation with the public, is well quali- 
lied to judge,” and to whom slio was indebted for “very 
great and useful service ” in criticism. But at the same 
time, witli a half pathetic apology, through whiidi there 
tingles an ironical note, Joanna explains that “Modern 
Poetry, within these last thirty years, has become ^o 
inmginativc, impassioned, and sentimental, that more 
liomcly subj’ects in simple diction arc held in compara- 
tively small estimation.” This was loijg after AVords- 
wortli’s defiance of fine words and high poetic language 
had resounded to all the winds ; but contemporaries are 
oblivious of each other. And Joanna still stood upon 
tlic pre-A\^ordsworth ground, at a time nheii Byrou and 
Sluilley were raisijig new standards of ])octic advance- 
ment, “ AVhen these poems were written,” she adtis, “ of 
all our emiiiont ])oets of modc]'n times not one was 
known. Mr. Tlayh^y and Miss Se^vard, and a few other 
cultivated poetical writers, were the poets spoken, of in 
literary circles. Burns, read and appnjciated as he 
deserved by his own countrymen, was known to few 
readers south of the Tweed.” AVlmt a revolution to have 
occurred in one woman’s life! Joanna Baillie died in 
the serencst and most beautiful ago so shoit a time ago 
as 1851, after a loiig, gentle, and tranquil life. 

It might, perhaps, have been better to place the name 
of Mrs. Barbauld in our last chapter among the ho'iirgeois 
circle already referred to ; for she is frequently spoken of 
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among them, sometimes with friendly comment, sometimes 
with the natural asperity which a critic must expect to 
meet with: for she was a frequent contributor to the 
periodicals of the time, and a reviewer, the most un- 
gracious of all offices. No such weight of reputation as 
that which Joanna Baillie has retained — througli an almost 
completii ignorance on the part of tlie present generation 
of her works — lias ever, so lar as we can make out, 
belonged to Mrs. ]5arbauld : yet it is diHlcult to tell why, 
for she has loft behind her at least one scrap of verse 
which is immortal, and much beside that is well worthy 
a place in the recollection of her country. She was, like 
so niany of the writers we have had occasion to refer to, 
the child of a dissenting minister. The position seems 
to have been exceptionally favourable to literature. In 
the case of Mrs. Barbauld, a whole succession ol‘ dissent- 
ing ministers are involved, dating on one side from one 
of the Seceders of 1002, “the noble 2000,” as Miss 
Aikin descri))os them, “ who resigned their livings rather 
th.an violatii conscience at the jiroinpting of that treacherous 
bigot, Lonl Clarendon.” She was born in 1757, Anna 
Lctitia Aikin, and licr father’s life was chielly s])ent at 
the head of a tlieological academy for dissenting students, 
(istahlished at Warrington. Of tlie prohissors there, the 
famous Dr. Priestley was one, and Gilbert Wakefield, 
afterw^irds convicted after the pleasant fashion of the 
time for sedition, in consccpteiice of a political pamphlet, 
anotlier ; so that it is evident the little community was 
of advanced views. Dr. Aikin was the theologicfil tutor 
of his academy. Ho lield some “ obscure notions,” accord- 
ing to lh‘iestley, upon the doctrine of tlie Atonement, ])ut 
was an Arian like the rest. Tlie Nonconformity of the 
time, at least in its most cultivfited and intellectnal 
circles, was everywhere strongly inclined to Unitariauism. 
They marie a lively little community of their own, the 
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distinct colour of the Nonconformist party of wliich it 
consisted giving an amusing and cliaraeteristic variety to 
tho type. The Professor’s daugliLer was a beautiful and 
sprightly girl, of a fine s])irit, and full of activity and life. 
There is a story of her sudden escape, by climbing a tree, 
from the anxious suit of a rustic lover. The tree grew 
against the garden wall, and the alarmed young lady swung 
luiiself over into the lane beyond, leaving lier suitor 
la, “ lie lived and died a bachelor,” adds the record : 
“ and though he was never known to purchase any other 
book whatever, the works of Mrs. P>arbauld, s])lendidly 
bound, adorned Ins parlour to the end of his days.” It 
might have been Avell for the girl if she had been con- 
t(mt with this faithful farmer, and not gone fartlier and 
lared worse. 

The man she married was a young Frenchman of a 
Huguenot family, whom his father, who had a post in tho 
household of the Electors of Hesse, ‘‘ destined for the 
Englisli Churcli,” we ai’e told, tliough, by a somewhat 
liidic.ious mistake, he sent his son, in ])re])aratioii for the 
Anglican Establishment, to the Warrington Tlieological 
Academy, to the hands of tho Priestleys and AVakefields. 
l>y tliis time Miss Aikin had already published a volume 
of poems, of Avhich J)r. Pj-iestley writes, wdth somewhat 
ponderous llattery, that one of his friends has read them 
not only “ with admiration, but astonishment,” and 
requests from her a poem to be published for the beneht 
of Paoli and the brave Corsicans, which, he says, "may l)e 
tiui covp dc fjrdco to the French troops in that island.” 
This first essay in literature also prociircjd fur the young 
author a solemn letter from the gn‘at Mrs. Montagu, once 
the arbiter of fame, expressing the great pleasure she feels 
in " opening a more intimate corres])ondeiicc with Miss 
Aikin.” " You are certainly obliged,” says the Queim of 
Society to the novice wlioin she compliments, " to evoiy 
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mail who is not jealous, and to every woman who is not 
envious of your talents.” The young lady thus dis-* 
tinguislicd was possessed of great beauty. “ Her form was 
slender, her complexion exquisitely fair, with the bloom 
of jieifect health; licr features regular and elegant, and 
her dark blue eyes beamed with the liglit of wit and 
lancy.” Pcibaps amid all the professors who “ drank tea 
togctlier every Saturday,” and whose “ conversation was 
equally instructive and ideasing,” the gay young French- 
man, liochemont Barbauld, though he was somewhat 
llighty, and his “theatrical French manners” alarmed the 
Lancashire society, was a welcome relief. “ISTciitlicr 
Oxford nor Cambridge could boast of brighter names in 
literature and science than several of those dissenting 
tutors,” says Mrs. Barbauld’s niece and biograjiher, Lucy 
Aikin, herself not witlioiit pretensions to fame. But even 
dons of the iirst water arc found to go to tlie wall in 
honour of a foolish undergimhiate, and the girl-poet was 
no wiser than her kind. When she was" warned that her 
lover had a predisposition to insanity, she answered 
bravely, 'Mf f were now to disappoint him lie -would cer- 
tainly go mad” — and held to her choice. The new- 
married ];)air went to live in the village of Palgrave, in 
^uiTolk, where the husband became the minister of the 
little Salem of the place, and, in addition, set up a school. 
The siiccess of the school was great, and Mrs. Barbauld 
“ threw herself heart and soiil into the work.” She had 
to contend with her hiisbfind's occasional “ fits of insane 
fury,” and to keep the routine of the place undisturbed 
by this terrible risk. Studious little boys of cultivated 
lamilies, such a i)crson as William Taylor of Norwich, and 
that great Dr. Sayers whose claims to renown have so 
entirely died out of recollection, were among the pupils 
whom she introduced to the early ways of learning : and 
for them and her nephew and adopted child, Charles 
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Aikin, she wrote the delightful Early Tassous, whicli is 
the most poetical and idyllic ot all l)iil>y books. Never 
were words of one syllable so chariiiiugly einjdoyed. The 
Hymns in Prose, j)(*rliaps as having a soiiiewliat higher 
aim, have held their place longer. But hymns in prose 
are a mistake, and never will be so popular as verse with 
children ; whereas the lovely little ])ictures of the Early 
Lessons are never out of date. Tlu^y are, among the dull 
pages of ordinary lesson books, like vignett(is by Stethard 
among the common illustrations of a penny journal. 

The Barbaulds went of! on to London in tlieir holidays 
and saw congenial people, and got free of the toils of their 
life ; and after about ten years of school work they h‘ft 
tlieir counlry academy and settled in Hampstead for some 
time. II(jre Mrs. Earbauld made tlio discovery that 'De 
Monfort, a tragedy whicIi it had given her great pleasure 
to see, and wdiich had bcjen recently published in a volume 
(tailed Plays on the Passions, was written by a young 
lady of nampstead whom 1 visited, and who came to Mr. 
Barbauhrs chapel, all the while with as innocent a fac.e 
as if she had never written a line."' It was no small 
glory, it may be well supposed, for that young lady (not 
tpiite so young perhaps as friendship describes hen) to have 
her fine verses mouthed by Mrs. Siddons and Kemble. 
Mrs. Barbauld has never had any sucli rank as the vision- 
ary unjustifiable rank of the modest and gtmtle J^)aiina. 
She Avas but a Avriter of little poems, of children's lesson- 
books, of reviews, and magazine articles, Ix'side the lofty 
luetensions of the dramatist. Yet she had always Avarm 
admirers. Hannah More writes to her about her “ incom- 
parable poem” addressed to Mr. Wilberlbrce, on an inci- 
dent in the agitation lor the abolition of slaAX'iy. Young 
Mr. Crabb liobinson being asked by a young lady if he 
Avould like to know Mrs. Barbauld, ansAvered Avith 
enthusiasm, " You might as avoU ask me if I Avould like 
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to know the augal Gabriel/' — and such authorities as Dr. 
Johnson and Charles Janies Fox rtigrctted the waste oi 
her great talents in the composition of children’s books. 
On the other hand, Lamb, whom she reviewed with con- 
siderable severity, launched keen little stammering gibes 
at her, and spoke of her and Mrs. Inchbald as the Bald 
women. 

It was while she was living in Hampstead tliat her 
brother. Dr. Aikin, between whom and henscjlf the warmest 
affection always existed, produced the Uveningii at Home, 
wliich for a long time was one of the most popular of 
instructive books, read aloud on winter evenings in thou- 
sands of families, and forming the minds of many gentle 
unlearned people. In this 1)ook IMrs. Harluiuld had some 
share. And it was about tliis time (in 1793 or '94) that 
slie was in Kdinburgh, and gave, as Sir Walter has said, 
the first distinct touch to his dormant genius by making 
known the translation of ‘‘Lenore," made by her old pupil 
and young friend William Taylor, Avhose solaiquet ‘'of 
Norwhdi” is somewhat tedious, but reads like a title. 
All tJiis time she was living a life of the keenest agitation 
and distress, watching over her unfortunate husband, 
whose mad jiaroxysrns got more and more alarming, but 
from whom she would not be sejKirated as long as it was 
Ijossible to keep him at home. In the beginning of the 
new century they removed to Stokii Newington, where 
her brother had gone to live, and bought a house close to 
Dr. Aikin’s, whose pn^sence was a support to the unhappy 
wife in her terrible watch and charge. Ibu’c she lived, 
sometimes in danger of her life, screening and shi(3lding 
her unfortunate husband at once from public knowledge 
of his state, and from the horrors of restraint. It was 
here that Crabb Kobinson saw Iier and put down his 
impressions with his usual graphic neatness of touch. 
“ Mrs. Barbauld bore the remains of great personal beauty,' 
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he says. '"She had a brilliant comj)lexion, liglit hair, 
blue eyes, a small elegant figure, and her manners were 
very agreeable, with something of the generation then 
dei)arting.” A short time after her husband’s malady 
broke out into wild madness : ho pursued her with a knife 
to kill her, and she was compelled to take refuge in her 
brother’s house. After this, tlie devoted woman was com- 
})ened to yield, and he was put undcjr restraint; but 
shortly after released himself and lier by suicide. She 
lived more than a dozen years after this, dying a very old 
woman, over eighty. Among her productions wore some 
political essays, as well as many on literary subjects, all 
lost in the indiscriminate mass of anonymous periodical 
writing, to which most known authors have contributed 
more or less. Her poem on the year 1811, written at a 
melanclioly moment of the national hiwStory, and when she 
herself had little cheerfulness to spare, contains the original 
of that famous New Zealander of Lord Macaulay’s, with 
whom we arc now all so familiar. It was an ingenuous 
youth” from ‘‘the Blue Mountains, or Ontario’s Lake,” 
vdiom she imagined, coming on pilgrimage to see London’s 
faded glories.” 

Pensive and tlionglitfiil sliall the wanderers greet 
Each splendid scpiare and still, nntroddcii street ; 

Or of some crumbling tiirivt mined by time, 

The broken stairs with j)erilous stops shall climb ; » 

Tlion stretch their view the wide horizon round, 

By scattered hamlets trace its ancient bound, 

And choked no more with fleets, fair Thames’s sway 
Through reeds and sedge pursue his idle way.” 

This, in those days when prosecutions for sedition were 
easy, was considered unpatriotic. “There was a dis- 
heartening and even gloomy tone ” in it, which “ I,” says 
Crabb llobinsoii, “ even with all my love for her, could 
not quite excuse.” It was met by a “ coarse review in 
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the Quarterly',' which gave Mrs. Barhaiild great pain, and 
of which Miss Edgeworth wrote to licr in warm indig- 
nation, but droll phraseology, condemning ‘'the odious 
tone in which they dare to speak of the most respectable 
and elegant female writer of wliom England can boast."' 
Mrs. Barbauld, however, was more tlnin respectable and 
elegant. She is one of the most attractive ligures of her 
ago. Her little Lessons will conimeiid tliemsclvcs to 
everybody who loves childhood — and she is one of the 
writers, who, apart from all other chiims upon our recol- 
lection, has won a tender immortality by one stanza of 
exquisite and genuine feeling such as finds an echo in 
most human breasts. It is best that the reader who 
probably knows this slionld have it in the setting given 
it by Crabb Itobinson, and hear wdiat great voice it was 
that conllrined its title to the skies. 

“ Tt Wiis alter her death that Lucy Aikin piihlislied Mrs. Bar- 
baiild’s collected works, of wdiich I gave a copy to Miss Wordsworth. 
Among the poems is a stanza to Life, written in extreme old age. 
It was long alter I gave these works to Miss Wonlsworth that her 
brother said, ‘ Repeat me that stanza by [Mrs. Barbauld. ' I did so. 
He made me repeat it again. And so he learnt it by heart. He 
was at the time walking in his sitting-room at Rydal, witli his 
hands beliind him; and I heard him mutter to himself, ‘I am not 
in the habit of grudging people their good things, but I wisli I had 
written those lines — 

‘Jjife ! weVe been long together, 

Through ^deasant and tlirough cloudy weather ; 

’Tis hard to part when friends are dear, 

Perhaps Twill cost a sigh, a tear. 

Then steal away, give little warning. 

Choose thine own time ; 

Say not good night, but in some happier clime 
Bid me good morning.* ** 

Mrs. Barbauld’s family was full of literature — but as 
so often happens when one of an attaclicd kindred attains 
eminence, the work of the rest is of a nature to encourage 
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the suspicion that it never would have come into heiiig 
hut for the existence of one ])erson of gcmius among a 
number of intelligent followers. Miss Lucy Aikiii, her 
niece, wrote her biography, with an old-fashioned formal- 
ity wliich must have been antiquated in lier own day, 
but which now is pleasant like Cliippondale furniture and 
blue cliina — and was besides the autlior of various In’stoi i- 
cal compilations. This lady’s brothers produced some 
scientific work, carrying out, as the family biographer says, 
the family vocation. Thus, as in so many cases, the cthiar 
little stream of genius dwindled and lost itself among 
the sands. 

Of the same class of cultivated and intc^lloctual minds, 
stamped with the peculiar individuality given by the air 
ol‘ the provinces and the atmosphere of Dissent, was 
William Eoscoe, one of the earliest of those commercial 
magnates whose taste and love of art have given them a 
distinct place in the world of literature. It is a combi- 
nation which always has been T)0])ular. Groat wcnilth 
makes great expenditure not only lawful but laudabhi — 
and for a man without estates to k(U‘p up, or natural 
dependants to provide for, there is something very seduc- 
tive in the power of accumulating beautiful things about 
him, and making the symbols of his money more sphmdid 
and graceful than even the stately houses ami historical 
surroundings of the longer-established aristocracy. • Tlie 
inclination which turns the mind of such a man to the 
glories of the Eenalssance, and the citizen-princes who 
cultivated the genius and enjoyed tlio luxuries of that 
impure and cruel, but glorious and gifted .age — is a very 
natural one : and nowhere bettor could the biographer of 
Lorenzo the Magniticeiit be found than in a merchant of 
Liverpool, then rising into wealth and importance such as 
all the wealth of tlie Italian cities could vainly have 
attempted to rival, yet entirely destitute of that kind oi 
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endowment whicli lias made tliem immortal. Tlie Roscoes 
— for this refined and intellectual citizen was the father 
of a family of sons, all intellectual and highly cultivated 
as became their parimtage, and all authors — ^which per- 
haps was more than was necessary — were the centre of a 
lively and clever society in Liverpool, better known than 
they probably would have b(?en liad they been in London 
itself, and coming into contact as the notabilities of their 
town with everybody notable tliat passed that way. We 
have almost forgotten now-a-days how excellent a xioint of 
vantage this local reputation ivS, and how much it enhances 
the reputation of a writcu', who, under the ])resent laws, 
would probably be swallowed u]) amid the literary circles 
of London, and fail altogether for want of the ])(idestal 
which a big ad mi ring provine.ial town could give him. 
Roscoc was a pupil of Mrs. Barbauld in his early years, 
like', the often-quoted William Taylor of Norwich. Both 
of these men kept a certain nucleus of literary life in 
their different regions, and derived a sense of greatness 
and superiority from their position, the pomp of wliich is 
sometimes amusing : but no doubt it \.as a good thing that 
they were there, leavening the rude energy of a great 
mercantile community on one hand, and quickening the 
(lulness of provincial life on the other. They were all 
Dissenters — the Eoscocs, the Aikins, the Taylors, and 
many^morc — inclining tawards Unitarianisin, if not going 
farther in the way of “ free thought,” — all come of respect- 
able well-to-do families, known to their fellow-townsmen, 
and thus as good as a certificate in favour of literature, 
showing that it was not a vagabond profession, as so many 
good people thought. 

Of a very difierent class, thougli still Dissenters, and 
still provincial, were the great ])reachcr Robert Hall, and 
the severe essayist John Foster. The former we must 
leave for another chapter. But Foster is a distinct variety 
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aiiioTig the j)rofessors of literature. He is tlie iinpersoiui* 
tion of a somcwliat gloomy Dissenter, shut u]) by circu in- 
stances in a small circle, sitting among his little group ol 
intellectual persons with a heartfelt sense of aggrieved 
supiiriority, and contemplating most things in heaven and 
earth as subjects to be discussed l>y letter or by word of 
mouth. His essays had, at one time, a wide reputation, 
and they have always been of the kind of literature 
appreciated by persons of thoughtful minds without much 
education, to wliom the gravity of sti'.ady intellectual 
inv(istigations, not of too scientific an ordiir, is new and 
delightful. An essay On Decision of Character does not 
seem likely to be very original, but yet there is the 
originality of a mind not too much cultivated or too much 
pervaded by other irieifs Ihinkings in the conscientious 
cixamination of his subj’cct, which Foster gives. He 
s]x\aks, in one of his letters, of ^'iny total want of all 
knowledge of intellectual philosophy and of .all meta- 
physical reading,” which is not a promising beginning foi 
a thinker ; but he adds — a consideration which atones foi 
his ignorance — that “ whatever of this kind appears . . . 
is from my own observation and rellection much more 
than from any other resource.” This, though sadly un- 
satisfactory to the student, is precisely the kind of semi- 
philosophical thinking which jilcases those “ thoughtful ” 
re.aders who are, if we may use the expression, pf the 
middle class in mind .as usually in circumstances; and 
who feel themselves superior to the easy level of mere light 
literature without being sufficiently educ.ated or capable 
of severe mental exertion to appreciate scientific philo- 
sophy. 

In the many excellent households ambitious of both 
the reputation and the reality of thoughtfulness, and 
loving to believe that theirs was no flippant talk about 
objects of no particular interest, but lofty conversation, 

VOL. IT. u 
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ill which no wandering Eapliael — did snch a visitant ever 
appear unawares — need have felt himself out of place, 
Foster was a congenial teacher. Every idea that pre- 
sented itself to his mind did so as an object for exposi- 
tion or discussion. There is a curious confession of weak- 
ness made by him in his old age, which shows how 
entirely this had been the habit of his life. lie describes 
himself as unable any longer to ''work a convermtion^' 
and therefore avoiding visitors. " In my present slate of 
debility,” he says (in a letter concerning tlie arrival of a 
colleague), “ I feel an absolute horror of the necessity ol 
long laborious tallest such as would lie inevitable to a 
constant association with a man like him, a thorough 
college man, liard disci]dined, doggedly literary and nearly 
a stranger. With you the case is quite different — we are 
old acquaintances ; there is 116 obligation of ceremony ; 
wo can talk about wliat wo like ; read Walter Scott ; b(i 
under no necessity of mental exertion, but just as far as 
we find it agreeable . . anything more formal, more 
laborious, and more continued than. thi% miserably jades 
me. It would he as had as liavimj to ^mach every day” 
This alarmed avoidance of the kind of conversation 
which was too familiar to him, gives a sort of whimsical 
picture of what lie had been. His essays, and even- his 
familiar letters, all convoy the same impression. One 
can iiiiagino the little narrow circle sitting round, all with 
ears on the alert for every new opening for thought, 
working the conversation” with conscientious zeal, losing 
no opportunity of self-improvement. An essay- writer is 
always more or less exposed to the suspicion of writing 
for writing’s sake, whether he has or has not anything to 
say ; and Foster had none of the qualifications of fine 
and flowing style, of gracious and graceful imagination, 
which sometimes make the mere charm of the execution 
a very sufficient reason for literary work. He besieged 
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]iis subject with all the science he knew, and the most 
conscientious intention, as he drove it from line to line of 
its fortifications, of doing real service to humanity by 
forcing it to disclose itself ; and the proc(JSs was emi- 
nently satisfiictory to a larg(i audience of the like-minded, 
fond of thought tlint could be thus followed, that was not 
too deep for them, and that looked so iiiueli more profound 
than it was. 1 like my mind,” he says, “ for its neces- 
sity of seeking the abstraction of every subject ; but, 
at tlie same time, this is, without more knowledge and 
discipline, extremely inconvenient, and sometimes the 
work is done very awkwardly or erroneously. IIow little 
the reader can do justice to the labours of an autlmr 
unless himself also were an author!” Bacon himself laid 
no such elevated idea of the difiiculties of Ins work. 

We recpiire to call u]) before us the dissenting com- 
munity of the period, with its strong underlying seiisi3, 
not only that it was the salt of the earth, but that its 
bounden duty was to i)rovo itself so, amid the levities 
and flippancies of ordinary society, even in its domcistic*. 
privacy — by “working the conversation,” and keeping up 
a ])ervasive intellectualism as well as piety — in order to 
understand such men and their proeluctions. Bor one of 
the strangest things in the revelation, when such a man 
as Foster rises high enough to be visible against the 
firmament, is the sudden surging out of chaos along with 
him, hanging to his skirts, of numbers of nameless per- 
sons, each with a little glimmer of reputation of his own, 
author of a book, an essay, at the least a volume of 
sermons, which mak(3s him think himself, and induces 
his friends to believe that he is, a member of the literary 
republic. These swarm about Foster, Reverends this and 
that, men whom he considers of genius, born lights of the 
dim provincial sphere. And it is very surprising to see 
how intellectual those excellent people were, how literature 
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ran in families, and how scarcely a chapel ^existed in all 
tlie towns and villages of the Midland Counties without 
some little light of the kind, some maker of gentle verse, 
or writer of moral essays, on Maternal Solicitude, on Bival 
Pleasures, a thousand little subjects on which well-turned 
formal sentences could he put together, and well-worn 
but modest and virtuous thoughts he expressed. The 
reader may be permitted to wonder whether anything of 
the same high, if narrow level, remains now-a-days in the 
simple homes where poor Indei)eiident ministers V('getat('., 
sadly subject, as we have learnt to think them, to vulgar 
deacons and grccn-grocors — where there is one small 
maid-of-all-work for all attendajice, but the highest sub- 
jects are discussed in the little parlour, and father and 
mother alike, or at least, one of the young ladies, retin', 
from time to time to compile the careful manuscript. 
Such a household at Lewisham in Suffolk, aiid afterwards 
at Ongar, was the family of the Taylors, the father of 
which was an engraver as well as a pastor, the mother 
the author of one or two moral tales, the daughters Jane 
and Ann writers of a little more note, and the son the 
well-known Isaac Taylor, the author of many philo- 
sophical works in the same vein as those of Foster, though 
much more voluminous and w’ordy. His IlisCory of En- 
ihusiasm is one of the best known and most popular oi“ 
manyi works, and may be considered in some sense the 
parent of a great deal of recent literature, in which a 
gentle egotism and an inclination to mix up the mild 
records of personal experience with more legitimate com- 
mentaries upon books and life, and keep a virtuous and 
amiable “ I” always in the front, whatever may be the 
subject treated — have originated a popular literary method. 
This domestic eloquence and tea-table sublimity bring the 
art of thoughtful writing” down to the capacity of tlie 
simplest audience, and make the reader proud of himself 
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as well «as delighted with his ijitellectual guide. 13ut the 
sisters belong entirely to the gentle refinement of that 
obscure world above which Isaac Taylor hovers in the 
more ambitious position of a great writer and thinker. 
Tliey both wrote verses. Original Poems for Infant Minds, 
and several other collections, in one of whicli occur the 
Jittle verses which are in their way immortal, though the 
reader will smile at the description — the “Twinkle, 
twinkle, little star,’* which we have all learned in our day 
and taught to our children. Jane Taylor was the more 
gifted of the two sisters, and there are some of her prose 
sketches which are worth rcmemboririg. “ llow it strikes 
a Stranger,” a little epilogue in which the supposed im- 
pression made upon the mind of an angel whose curiosity 
has tempted him, even at the cost of sharing their mor- 
tality, to descend among men, is the theme, recurs to our 
mind from the recollections of youtli with considerable 
force. 

writer of more note and power, connected with a 
similiar community though scarcely proceeding from the 
same caste of projdiets, was James Montgomery, who, at 
tlie beginning of the nineteenth century, was the editor of 
the HltcJ/leld Iris, and already known as a poet of the highest 
moral U)ne. He was the son of a Moravian missionary, 
l)ut had broken forth from that quaint society in the 
eaiorgy of his youth, though he returned to his allegiance 
in after days. Though it is dillicult to think ol him now 
but as the gentlest and mildest of religious jioets, he was 
one of those who came in contact with the capricious {ind 
irritable power of the State in the agitating years of the 
French llevoliition. A poem which he printed on the 
demolition of the Bastille, though not written by himself, 
was interpreted to be a seditious libel, and he was fined 
and imprisoned for it. A similar offence brought him 
again into York Castle some time later ; but such 
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accidents brought distinction rather than disgrace in 
those troubled times. He published various long poems 
which have faded from recollection — ‘‘ The World before 
tlie Flood,” “ The Pelican Island,” and many others ; but 
it is by the occasional verses still to bo found in col- 
lections of pious poems, and in some cases, we tliink, even 
used as hymns, which keep him in rcmem])rancc — such 
poems as that on “ Prayer,” which express the pseudo- 
thought and real devotion of the vast underground 
audience (if wo may so call it) to whom poetry is only 
poetry when it puts into words sometliing they want and 
understand — or veils their want of understanding for 
them with melodious words, which perha2)s is still better. 
These verses give us no additional insight into the 
character of prayer. To have it described as 

** 'Pile motion of a hidden fire 
That tremblas in tlic brea!<t,'^ 

the “ burden of a sigh, the failing of a tear,” does not, we 
are obliged to say, convey any clearer concej)tion. But 
the way of saying it has proved delightful to many a 
gentle (reader, very well and devoutly conscious of that 
profound operation of the soul, though no more able to 
explain it than the poet. The religious poetry which 
pleases the multitude — and nothing does so })lease the 
multitude as religious poetry — is all more or less of this 
class. 

To turn from those pious circles so full of all the para- 
phernalia of thinking, its symbols and surroundings, to a 
life so full of the excess of practical energy as that of 
William Cohhett, is a leap indeed. Nothing could be 
more unlike the calm and regulated existence, with more 
books and ideas than life and action in it, of the ministers’ 
houses, than the story of the restless and eager peasant 
lad, who " did not remember the time when I did not 
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earn my own living,” and who stormed through every 
pliase of life with an energy and self-will, and independent 
j)iide in his own exertions, which is iiiiiusingly tempered 
by much mental adroitness and a great deal of the moral 
confusion of a mind intensely bent upon its own advance- 
ment. His account of his early days reminds us, in a 
small degree, of the more tender x)icture left us by Hums 
and his brother Gilbert, of the corresponding cottage in 
Ayrshire, where, at about the same period, these Scotch 
ploughboys were being trained by the patriarch father 
wliose noble and serious character gave dignity to his race. 
The breeding of the two families seems to have bee]i 
somewhat similar. “ We were all of us strong and laliori- 
oils ; and my father used to boast that he had four boys, 
the eldest of whom was but lifteen, who did as much 
work as any three men in the i)Rrish of Eandiam.” And 
though Cobbett scmuiis to have made his lirst step in the 
thorny ways of letters in a dame’s school, it was this 
father who, '' in tlie winter evenings, learnt us all to read 
and write, and gave us a pretty tolerabhi knowledge of 
arithmetic. Grammar he did not properly understand 
himself, and, therefore, his endeavour to teach us that 
necessarily failed.” One wonders if there are many hard- 
working labourers or even small farmers in these regions 
now who can • teach reading and writing and a tolerable 
teiowlcdge of arithmetic, oven without grammar, t^i their 
boys in the winter evenings ; and if so, whether the 
Board schools are so great an improvement as we sup- 
pose ? 

They knew nothing of politics, these hardworldng 
rustic folk. No newspaper was ever seen in the cottage 
in the dimness of the eiglitecmth century. When there 
was a victory they huzzaed, without well knowing why : 
and yet " my father was a partisan of the Americans ” in 
the war which startled the country and the century as 
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nothing had done b(3foro. It wiis tlic first enlightening 
principle which woke the old tranquillity of indifference ; 
“he would not have suffered his best friend to drink 
success to the king’s arms at his table.” Cobbett, who 
went through several changes of opinion afterwards, came 
to think this “a mistaken prejudice” on his father’s part; 
but it is very curious to find so much independent 
opinion at such a period and on so low a level of society. 
From this humble but worthy home the boy ran off at 
sixteen, moved by the spirit of adventure and desire to 
see the world. After a time spent in London in an 
attorney s office, where, among other valuable discoveries, 
lie found out that he could not spell, he enlisted, and as 
there was no war going on at the moment, and a great 
deal of leisure afforded to the young recruit, he set to 
work to educate himself. It is a curious proof of the 
difference between a youth sprung from the uneducated 
classes, and one who is in the habit of hearing moderately 
correct English from his cradle, that Cobbett’s first 
literary study was a Grammar which he “ studied with 
unremitting attention,” writing out the entire book two 
or three times, and getting it by heart, lly this means 
he taught liimself to write “ without falling into very 
gross errors.” The racy English he afterwards wrote and 
poured in such floods upon the world was tjien unthought 
of, and all that he cared for was to be able to copy 
General Debeig’s correspondence. He became a smart 
and efficient soldier, sergeant-major in his regiment, 
popular with everybody, and obtained his discharge after 
eight years service with “ thanks for his behaviour and 
conduct.” After this he married a girl whom he had 
seen at work eight years before at daybreak on a winter’s 
morning, “out in the snow scouring out a wash tub.” 
“ That’s the girl for me,” the young soldier had said to 
himself. Ilis choice seems to have been the turning 
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point of liis life. Had she not been faithful to him, he 
\YOuld have married another lady with whom he met in 
the meantime, and settled as a farmer, and lost all the 
grandeur of his after career. “ My rare conduct and 
great natural talents would then have failed of the 
success that afterwards attended them,” he says, so that 
honesty in love proved the best policy for the future 
journalist and Ifember of Parliament. Ilis wife, if not 
of the same tjilents, was as magnanimous as himself. 
He had iik'X her in Nova Scotia, and when the regiment 
to which her father belonged .was ordered back to Wool- 
wich, it occurred to Cobbett that his Mary might not 
find herself happy in a soldier’s crowded quarters : upon 
which ground he confided to his betrothed his entire 
savings, a hundred and fifty guineas, that she miglit 
Ivcep herself comfortably until he could follow and marry 
lier. When he returned to England, however, he found 
her a maid-of-all-work with five pounds a year, and the 
first thing she did was to put back into his hands his 
hundred and fifty guineas untouched. No doubt this was 
the girl for the future demagogue. 

After his marriage he went to America, where, with 
characteristic pugnacity, the young Englishman, then a 
determined king’s man and Tory, with all the uncom- 
promising partisanship which becomes a soldier, flung 
himself at the head of the new-formed nation in a* series 
of warm animadversions upon their conduct and politics. 
His first production was an assault upon Dr. Priestley, 
th(m newly arrived in America in all the odour of poli- 
tical martyrdom, a sullerer for his opinions. “ His 
landing was nothing to me,” Cobbett says ; but the 
fulsome and consequential addresses sent him by pre- 
tended patriots, at once calculated to flatter the people 
here, and to degrade his country and mine, was something 
to me,” — and he flow into print with a pamphlet intended 
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to be called “The Tartuffe detected/’ but which was pub 
lished with the milder title of Observations on the Emigra- 
tion of a Martyr to tlu cause of Liberty. After this he 
produced various iiery tracts of a similar description, — A 
Bone to Gnaw for the Democrats, A Kick for a Bite, etc. 
etc., signed by Peter Porcupine — ^pamphlets so keen in 
racy abuse and national spirit that the author made an 
immediate reputation, notwitlistanding the dislike of the 
American people to criticism. These compositions were 
interrupted by the discovery that his publisher had taken 
the liberty to “promise a continuation, and that it should 
be made very interesting:” which Cobbett took for an 
engagement that he, he the champion Englishman, should 
do wliat a bookseller told him, and write to please his 
customers ! — “ No,” he shrieks, “ if all his customers, if 
all the Congress, with the President at the head, had 
come and solicited me — nay, had my life depended upon 
a compliance, I would not have written another line !” 
He tlien turned publisJier himsoll; to spite the man who 
had thus insulted him, opening a shop “as being at once 
a means of gettii\g money and of propagating writings 
against the French.” It was thought a dangerous step 
by his friends, who entreated him at least to put no 
“ aristocratical portraits ” in liis windows ; but this advice 
was enough to set the .dare-devil in a blaze. Tlie ques- 
tion v^as, whether “ to set all danger at defiance, or live 
in everlasting subjection to the prejudices and caprices of 
the democratical mob.” Needless to say which course of 
action commended itself to Cobbett. He filled his windows 
with portraits of kings, queens, princes and nobles, George 
the Third in the place of honour. “ I had all the English 
ministers, several of the bishops and judges, the most 
famous admirals, and, in short, every picture that I 
thought likely to excite rage in the enemies of Great 
Britain.” 
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Upon this a hand-to-hand fight ensued between tiie 
insulted Commonwealth and its officials on the one side, 
and William Cobbett, alias Peter Porcupine, late sergeant- 
major in His Majesty’s forces, on the other. The daunt- 
less ‘‘ foreigner ” was beaten eventually as a matter of 
course, but not before he had made the very air resound 
with wild blows right and left, at the country, the 
(Government, and private individuals, it did not matter 
wliora. When ho evacuated the field of battle at last, 
it was with colours Hying and pride unabated. Tlie 
encounter is amusing and characteristic, and would be as 
humorous an outburst of foolhardy daring as ever offended 
common sense and delighted national scmtiment, had not 
the bold monarchist, the national champion, turned round 
to the other side as soon as ho found himself in the 
regions wliere it was orthodox to be loyal. It is curious 
to know that tlie Weekly Tteyisier was begun with the 
pure principles of Conservatism, and that in Cobbett’s 
lirst prosecution for libel, all kinds of eminent Tory 
])ersonages bore witness to his character as “a strong 
dereiider of the king and constitution,” “ a zealous sup- 
])orter of the monarchy.” In a few years after liis 
return to England lie had turned entirely to the otluu’ 
side, reversing the operation of time and self-interest on 
so many of his contemporaries, whose change from youtli- 
fiil republicanism to soberer views was explained by the 
maturing of their minds, as well as in some cases by the 
opening up of their worldly prospects. Cobbett, for his 
part, seemed incapable of holding any opinion after it 
was fully proved to him that it was the opinion of the 
reigning class, and that honour and advancement in the 
ordinary meaning of the words lay that way. To snatch 
popularity and profit from the expression of sentiments 
which were all but rebellious, and to keep his standing in 
the very teeth of vsuperior power, was his dearest ambition. 
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lie was in and out of prison at intervals during the 
next dozen years, sometimes for “ seditious libels” — 
sometimes for audacious comments upon the action of 
Government. His longest term of imprisonment was in 
consequence of his animadversions upon the flogging of 
men in a militia regiment, a freedom which cost him a 
thousand pounds and tv/o years in Newgate. Some time 
later he was obliged to flee to America a second time to 
escape the action of a new law which was passed in 
Parliament, with a special view to the punishment of such 
offences — ^l)ut neither imprisonment nor exile prevented 
the ajipearance of the Weelcly Register, which he went on 
launching at the head of all in power, reducing its price 
at one time, and calling his thunderbolts “Two2)eTiny 
'I'rash,” in order to reacli a wider audience. He came back 
from America in a calmer condition of aflairs after the 
Peninsular War was over, when the State, less alarmed by 
the internal heavings of the popular volcano, had abolished 
bhe law aimed against him and his rebellious brethren of’ 
the press — but the return of the once devoted champion 
of kingly rights was now considered, in some 2^1tJ'Ces, 
dangerous to the national peace. The authorities of 
Manchester forbade his entrance into tlieir town, and 
])ublished idacards, warning all well-disposed citizens to 
stay indoors, in case he should force his way into their 
streeta. This born revolutionary had by that time changed 
all his principles, and was not only republican, but free- 
thinking, bringing with him, as sacred relics, from America, 
the bones of Tom Paine, a name which made the hair 
stand erect on the head of British virtue. A great part 
of the wild prejudice against him was doubtless due to 
the mad brag of sedition, irreligion, and disloyalty thus 
made, and the association with his own of a name of sucli 
bad rejnite. Never was there such a squalid version of an 
apotheosis ; and Cobbett soon discovered that even to the 
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most advanced free-thinkers and the wildest revolutionary 
the martyr of his ignorant and hot-headed fancy was an 
unsavoury saint. 

It would he vain, however, to attempt to follow the 
entire course of this extraordinary egotist and braggart, 
lie was throughout all his life a consistent type of a 
stubborn English clown, his mind entirely untouched by 
any ameliorating influences from the grammar which liad 
formed his education, and quite iiKiapable of perceiving 
the relations of aflairs, or taking anything but the most 
positive and practical view of things around him. Thus 
lie never actually changed his mind at all through all the 
apparent divergences of his opinion. Ilis principle was 
opposition to the xiowers that be, in violent rciactioii from 
tliat submission to the same jxiwers wliich he was born 
to. Ilis supposed education so laboriously and conscien- 
tiously acquired, the ‘‘rare conduct and great natural 
talents” of which he was so sincerely conscious, added to 
a natural delight in fighting, and intense sense of his own 
superior wisdom, all tended to produce this reaction. lie 
was the Hamf)den of the fields, not mute nor inglorious, 
mixing up the shrewdest natural wit with tlie most 
impeiietralile obtusity, seeing vividly in one small (iircle, 
l)ut outside it not at all, and bringing the sjiirit of fierce 
village quarrels, and personal feuds, with all tlie unbounded 
X)ower of vitux)eration which belongs to them, the f^idden 
oflence, the spite and fiery intolerance of the uneducated, 
into public aflairs : a strange evidence of how the absence 
of the atmosj)here of education tells upon those who have 
emancipated themselves from actual ignorance. But this 
very i)ositivism and personal consistency of opposition liad 
a force upon the multitude wdiich reason and moderation 
seldom possess — and Cobbett was on the whole, notwith- 
standing all his misfortunes, a prosperous man. He got 
into Parliament before he died, and, sobered by that 
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resi)onsil)ility, conductod himself there with gi'eater mode- 
ration than at any other period of his life. 

But, on the other hand, Cobbett was master of the 
most excellent and vigorous English, simple, nervous, and 
to the point. Even his long expositions of past quarrels, 
and spiteful, personal attacks upon men dead and forgotten, 
have a certain interest, so living is the narrative, full of 
liot impulse and feeling, and boundless graphic detail. 
And in the foreground of everything he writes, tlie centre 
of all, is always that lively, amusing, hot-headed, wrong- 
headed self, a being inaccessible to reason, swayed l)y 
sudden impulses, by rapid mistaken impressions, by side 
gleams of confused reflection and distorted perspective so 
far as concerned the great public affairs into which ho 
rashly threw himself without training for the work or 
understanding of its real bearings. But wlien wo turn to 
the other side of his character, and find him in scenes 
which he thoroughly understands, in the fi*esh rural land- 
scapes, and humble thrifty houses, and village economics 
among which he was bred, he is a very different person. 
Occasionally wo come to a bit of fine observation of nature 
wliich would not have misbecome White of Selborne : and 
his pictures of home-sceiiery arc often as touchijig and 
real in English sweetness and homely subdue(i beauty as 
if they had come from the hands of Gainsborough or 
Constable. In this branch of art he has no violent effects, 
no tempest or passion, but the soft veiled skies, the hazy 
distance, the cheerful homesteads of a purely English 
landscape, with the birds singing all about, the larks in 
the grass, the swallows under the caves. And here his 
constitutional brag, and sense that what he does must 
always bo admirable, cannot take away the excellent good 
sense of his advice, or the inspiring spirit of domestic love, 
honesty, and truth, which is his principle of education. 
He was himself far too busy, too perpetually occupied, too 
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wrong-headed, to learn anything out of tlie larger lessons 
of life in his own person : but his system of training, as 
he expounds it, is far more liberal, more noble and 
generous, than anything else in him, and his love and 
appreciation of the country and domestic life are always 
fine. It was to bo sure the picture of an individual house 
among productive gardens and blossomed trees, where his 
word was absolute, and himself i*egarded as the first of 
niankind, which was Cobbett’s symliol of rural life. But 
in tliiit home he was no doubt wortliy of the love and 
sway he demanded. Here is a little vignette, talcen at 
random, which is not a bad instance of liis power. He 
has been dciscribing with all the self-sufficiency of a man 
who has travelled and seen the world, and who has made 
liis way, and has everything handsome about him, the 
impression of smallness and insignificance made upon his 
mind by the scenery of his native village when he returns 
to it — till nature suddenly seizes him, and reveals, not- 
withstanding all his pride and good-fortune, the heart still 
beating iu liis well-to-do breast. 

“EvcrylhiTit' was become so- j)itifully small : I had to cross in 
iny postchaise the long and dreary heath of Bagsbot, then, at tlie 
end of it, to mount a bill callefi Ifungry Hill ; and from that hill I 
knew I should look down into the beautiful and fertile ^alo of 
Far nliam. My heart d uttered with impationec mixed with a sort 
ot to see all the scenes of my childhood. There is a lull not 
Tar from the town called Crooksbury Hill, which rises up out of a 
flat in the form of a cone, and is planted with Scotch fir-trees. This 
hill was a famous object in the neighbourhood. It served as the 
sap(‘rhitive degree of height. . . . Therefore, the first object 

that my eyes sought was this hill. I could not believe my 
eyes — ^literally speaking, I for a moment thought the famous hill 
removed, and a little heap put in its stead ; for I had seen in New 
Brunswick a single rock, or hill of solid rock, ten times as big, and 
four or live times as higli. Tlic postboy, going down bill, and not 
a bad road, whisked me in a few minutes to tlie Bush Inn, Irom 
the garden of which I could see the prodigious sandhill where I 
had begun my gardening works. Wliat a nothing ! But now came 
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rusliiiijf into iny niiiid all at once my j)i'etty little gardciii, my little 
blue smock frock, iny little nailed shoes, my pretty pigeons tliat 1 
used to feed out of my hands, the last kind words and tears of my 
gentle and tender-hearted and affectionate mother ! I hastened 
back into the room. If T had looked a moment longer I should 
have dropped” 

And if we added anollier line the sentiment would 
drop down ten fathoms deep into batlios and vanity : for 
this strange mixture of a man, with the tears still in his 
eyes, immediately looks down upon his clothes to reflect, 
what a change ! and rememhering that he had dined 
the day before in company with Mr. Pitt, and been 
waited upon by men in gaudy liveries, he pufls out his 
(ihest, and swells his feathers with the habitual brag. “ I 
liad nobody to assist me in the world, no teachers of any 
sort ; nobody to shelter me from the conseciuences of bad, 
and no one to counsel me to good behaviour. I fldt 

proud” Thus was formed one of the most notable 

demagogues of his time. All his warm energy and pas- 
sion have not been sulflcient to keep him from oblivion, 
but yet there are many pages in his works that the 
world should not willingly let die. 

While so many humble persons were having their 
say in the literature of their times, two of the richest 
men of the day also came upon the stage, with a whimsi- 
cal variation in the tone. They have each retained the 
name of the productions that gave them fame. We still 
speak of Ajiastasius ” Hope, and recognise the other as 
Leckford of Vathek more easily than if we called him 
Beckford of Fonthill, though it is true that neither th(' 
names of the books nor those of the men produce now 
a very lively impression on the present generation. 
Curiously enough, both of these millionaire writers were 
men whose wealth forms one of the chief features of their 
character, persons of magnificent tastes, living like princes, 
or rather like those eastern potentates, whose houses and 
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habits are too gorgeous for anything but an Oriental 
legend or fairy tale. Beckford was the son of one of the 
wealthiest of Englishmen, the representative of a rich 
West Indian family — Jamaica being in those days a 
golden island, as rich as it is now poor — upon whom 
money poured from all sides, and who was like AVliitting- 
ton, twice, if not three times. Lord Mayor of London. 
Never was a young prince more suiTounded by worship 
and observance than the young heir to “ one of the first 
fortunes in the kingdom,” whose wealth was increased by 
the savings of a long minority, and who, when he canit) 
into possessioji of his fortune, seemed, to the dazzled 
imaginations of all around, to have the wliole worhl 
Ijefore him. His youth was spent in wandering over the 
earth in all the most beautiful scenes, and with all the 
advajitagcs of a wealthy Englishman — tutor, physician, 
aiirl a suite of servants accompanying the young man in 
his wanderings. This luxurious training and abstraction 
from all the rougher encounters of schoolboy life, wl\ich 
now would be thought doubly necessary as ballast to so 
much wealth, helped to confirm young Beckford in those 
weaknesses of character which made him in after years 
a luxurious recluse, something between a hermit and a 
Sultan, a shy and proud man accustomed to follow liis 
own caprices, and to live surrounded by ])arasites and 
llatterers, intolerant of the ecpiality of ordinary st)ciety, 
and that operation of “ linding your level,” which it is the 
highest mission of fasliion iiow-a-days to carry out. 

Very early in life, in his twenty-second year, Beckford 
wrote Vatlieh — with characteristic caprice in French ; and 
it was not till some years later that an English translation 
saw the light. Thus, bizarre in this point as in others, 
his work appeared in his native language only at second 
hand, an linglisli audience, or indeed any audience at alb 
being apparently indifferent to the young potentate whose 
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pleasure it was to compose a story for liis own entertain- 
ment. He had always been disposed to study the 
Oriental languages and literature ; and gave up Latin and 
Greek, as soon as he was liis own master, for Persian and 
Arabic. The story of Vatliek is a wild parable of crime 
and punisliment, with gleams of modern humour quaintly 
incongruous with the form of the Eastern apologue. I'liiis 
we are told that the hero, “ninth Caliph of the race of 
the Abbassides, and grandson of Haroun-al-ltaschid,” liad 
an agreeable and majestic countenance — but when he Avas 
angry, one of his eyes became so terrible, that nobody 
dared look at him ; the unfortunate person upon whom 
his gaze was fixed immediately fell l)aek, and sometimes 
died on the instant. “ For Avhich cause, in fear of depopu- 
lating his states, and making his i)alace a desert, this 
prince permitted himself to be angry very rarely.’’ Ilis 
palace, which is full of unimaginable pleasures and 
delights, is described with all the unction of a builder of 
palaces ; and around the jirince, Avho is himself a mildly 
pitiless desj)ot, unconscious that there can be any will in 
the world but his own, is a group of vaguely yet cleverly 
indicated figures — ^liis mother, Caratliis, who is a Greek, 
curious in every kind of forbidden learning and grotesque 
diablerie, his fussy Vizier, envious and servile, and a 
comic eunuch, fat and important, whose life is made a 
burdon to him by the caprices of the ladies under his 
care. 

Vathek himself, having everything that he can desire, 
is naturally weary, and longing for a little more. lie is 
visited after some time by a hideous Indian pedlar who 
brings wonderful wares, but will not speak to him, and 
cannot be slain even by the terrors of his eye, and who 
escapes from the prison where he has been placed, leaving 
behind some mysterious sabres with inscriptions, which, 
being with difficulty deciphered, tantalise the prince with 
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il(jscriptious of tlie country iu which they were made, 
whicli is worthy of the greatest prince in the world. 
When a long delay has wrought the Caliph to the verge 
of madness, tliis liideoiis Giaour reappears, and after some 
ludicrous preliminaries, offers to Vathek riches and glory, 
to which his present state is as notliing, on condition of 
!iis renouncing the faith of Mahomet. To this the prince 
agrees with much ease, cementing his compact by treating 
his new and grim ally to the blood of fifty children — a 
regale upon wliicli the Indian insists. To ju'ocure this a 
great feast to tlie children of the city is proclaimed ; and 
Vatliek, selecting fifty of the noblest, leads them outwitli 
games and rejoicing, something as tlie Pied Piper of 
1 lamelin did iu after days, till they reach the edge of a 
])it, into whicli ho flings them one by one with great 
clieerfulness. This naturally leads to a trifling disturbance 
in the city, causijd by the unrcasonahle fathers and 
mothers ; but, notwithstanding, Vathek sots out with great 
pomp on the journey prescribed to him by the Giaour : 
on which, however, he is stopped by a romantic adven- 
ture, falling in love with the daughter of an Emir who 
offers him hospitality on the way. When he has pos- 
sessed himself of this lovely lady, Nouronibas by name, 
at tbe cost of her father’s hfo, and by breaking all the 
laws of bosjiitality, offences of wdiicli she is a willing par- 
taker, he is recalled by the sudden arrival of his i^other 
to the necessity of proceeding on his way. The Giaour 
had promised to open to him the palace of subterranean 
fire, and to put him in possession of tlie treasures accu- 
mulated by the pre-Adamite Sultans. Both Caratliis and 
Mouronibas are eager for these acquisitions, and he 
resumes his journey, accompanied by his bride. When 
they reach the hall of Eblis, the end of their journey, the 
description reaches a kind of Daiitcsque grandeur, lull 
of eager expectation, the new-comers pass through a great 
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hall full of pale figures coming and going ceaselessly, 
taking no notice one of the other, and holding each his 
hand pressed upon his heart. This alarms them a little, 
but they are reassured by EblLs himself, who tells them 
that all the wealth in his dominions, and power indescrib- 
able over all the Genii, so that whatever they wish will 
instantly be performed, are at their disposal. They are 
then led into an inner hall, where are the Sultans of the 
past, whose measureless riches they are about to enjoy. 
They are, however, appalled to find these potentates laid 
out in a terrible torpor uj)on biers of cedar wood, just suf- 
ciently alive to feel their misery. The first and greatest 
among them is King Solomon, who, as the new-comers 
approach his bed, lifts up a solemn voice, and informs 
them of their sin and misery. When he concludes, he 
throws up his hands, one of which has been on his lieart 
like all the rest, and the terrified spectators sec his side 
transparent like crystal and his heart in flames. 

“At this terrible sight Noiironibas fell as if petrified into the 
arms of Vathek. ‘ 0 Giaour !’ said that unhappy prince, ‘ whither 
hast thou led us 1 Let us go from this i^lace. I free thee from all 
thy promises. O Mahomet ! is there no mercy for us ?’ ‘ No, 

there is no more mercy for you,’ answered the pitiless Genius ; 
‘ know that this is the sojourn of despair and revenge. Thy heiut 
shall bum like that of all the worshippers of Eblis : a few days 
are allowed thee before that fatal moment, use them as thou wilt ; 
make Jhy bed of gold, command the infernal jjowers, survey these 
immense caverns at thy phuusurc, no gate shall be closed before thee. 
As for me, I have fulfdled my mission.’ ” 

The wretched lovers have, however, no inclination now to 
attempt to enjoy the pleasures for which they encountered 
their doom. They roam about the dismal place awaiting 
their fate in all the despair of anticipation. The only 
use Vathek makes of his power is to order the Genii, 
with vindictive rage, to bring his mother, the corrupter 
of his youth, that she at least may share their torments. 
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Caratliis comes ; and once more it is tlie spirit of inoderii 
humour which breaks into the gloomy tale. The inquisi- 
tive witch, greedy of power and knowledge and money, 
is not the least discomposed by the gloomy scene. The 
half-dead kings are nothing to her. She exerts her 
ncwly-acqnired power at once, compels the Genius to show 
her all their treasures, snatches at all their charms and 
talismans, and, when the fatal moment comes, is struck 
by it in the midst of a crowd of obsequious spirits whose 
homage she has exacted. 

These scenes are really })owcrfuL TJiey are far more 
striking than Southey’s pyrotechnic horrors, and recall in 
tlie pale croAvds, wliosc horrible indifTercnce to everything 
but their own tortures makes of each one a hopeless 
solitary, something like the terrible hell of Dante. It is 
curious that the most luxurious dreamer of his time, the 
lavish, wealthy, self-indulging master of the only fairy 
palace of modern times, should have produced this one 
gloomy picture, in Avhich there seems a subtle mockery 
of his own life as Avell as that of his hero — and should 
have done no more. 

lie did do more, however: he built a wonderful 
palace, Donthill Abbey, close to the very handsome house 
which his wealthy father had built, but which the son 
demolished as not important enough for him. He made 
his new building into a i)alacc of enchantment, the 
wonder of its day, lilling it with everything that was 
gorgeous and costly. Annoyed by the intrusion of sports- 
men on his grounds, he had a wall of twelve feet high, 
extending to a distance of seven miles, built round his 
property. Within this enclosure hundreds of wQrkmeii 
laboured at the new palace, to which he gave, one does 
not know why, the name of Abbey. Sometimes when it 
pleased his caprice to hurry the work, it was continued 
by night, by torclilight. When the house was completed 
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it was furiiislied in the same inagniliceiit manner. ''He 
deposited diamonds in a china cup,” says the awed and 
admiring narrator of all these wonderful doings. Inside 
the seven miles of wall, nineteen hundred acres of ground 
afforded every variety of beautiful scenery, landscapes 
both soft and wild, space enough for every kind of re- 
creation. The establishment included, besides a host of 
servants, a physician, a learned antiquary, who acted as 
secretary, and a musician of great accomplishment. Vathek 
himself had scarcely a combination of deliglits more 
stately and splendid than were included within. “ The 
ladies,” spoken of in bated brcatli, two daughters whom 
his young wife, <lying after three years of marriage, had 
left to him, lived in a house in the park, with an estab- 
lishment of their own, where their education was carried 
on as if they had been princess(\s. In this wonderful 
retirement Beckford lived for many years, until his 
fortune, which had been diminished by various losses, 
proved insiifiicient to keep up the vast expcuiditiirc whicli 
the house required. Instead of diminishing the expendi- 
ture, he sold the place. Perhaps by this time lie had 
got tired of his vast plaything. But he immediately 
proceeded to make liimself another house, scarcely less 
splendid, though smaller than Ponthill, in Bath, where all 
his most cherished treasures were removed, and where he 
lived and died. A more strange exnsode was never worked 
out upon the sober web of literary history. Our space 
docs not permit any account of the finery, the splendour 
and beautiful things with which he was surrounded. But 
this lover of the beautiful cast off his eldest daughter, 
who would not marry another millionaire as he wished ^ 
and left her to languish in poverty, while he transferred 
everything he had to give and to leave to her sister, wlio 
(lid her duty and married a duke of her fatlier’s choice. 

Thomas TToy)e had, if not a breeding so luxurious as 
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that of Jleckford, at least, like liim, tlio advanfiige or dis- 
advantage of almost Loniidlcss fortune, and many similar 
tastes. He did not shut himself up in costly and fas- 
tidious seclusion, hut he was one of the first to make 
an elaborate study of furniture and decoration, and his 
luxurious and splendid houses were part of himself and 
inseparable from his life. He was Dutch by origin, a 
merchant of Amsterdam, where tlic family still keep uj) 
tlieir business connection. Eastern travel was perhaps, 
in those days, considering the much increased rate of 
travcilling in general, more usual than now — the shores 
of the Levant having attractions besides those which 
occupy the tourist. Hope, no doubt, had unusual facilities 
for understanding the details of Oriental life, and his one 
tale is an elaborate exposition of Eastern society, of the 
I'urks and the Greeks ^f that age when Turkey was still 
an appreciable power, and Greece an unformed nation, 
oppr()Ssed and rebellious, acknowledged by nobody. The 
story of Anastasius is that of a rascally Greek, cunning, 
siildle, and treacherous, according to the conventional 
idea of his race. It is very long, very elaborate : th(‘ 
tale is delayed continually, to furnisli us with details of 
the varied life of the court, the harems, the mercenaries, 
the suspicions and dangers amid which both rulers and 
favourites lived. It is a story of adventure and manners, 
rather than of character, since there is no one who a'jtracts 
the reader’s regard throughout, and the hero himself is an 
odious schemer, whose successes and misfortunes are 
equally far from attracting our sympathy. Ihit the book 
bad a success which we cannot see tliafc it deserved, and 
has Tesened its author from the oblivion, which even 
wealth has no spell against, at least, in so far as this, 
that everybody in his oavii generation had heard of it, 
and that even now a vague sense of identilication comes 
•0 the public mind when any one, asking to wliat Hopes 
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a well-known family belongs, is answered not by any 
technical designation or county title, but by the name of 
Anastasius, a curious distinction — so small, yet enough 
to outlive a great many more substantial things. 

Another writer who flourished in the end of tlui 
century, a little preceding some of those here mentioned, 
has a special interest for us, not only for his own j)rod no- 
tions, but for the strange genius mixed witli much alloy, 
but yet genius still — more remarkable than any other of 
his father’s works — who has descended to us from him. 
Isaac Disraeli was the son of a Jew, not of the merely 
moneyed kind, with which we are most flimiliar, but of 
those who boast a high Etiropeaii lineage, as well as the 
misty honours of Eastern centuries. J'he family, according 
to the account given by its last distinguished member, 
had gone from S])ain to Venice in the iifteenth century, 
where it adojited, in gratitude for its escape from Torque- 
mada and the Incpiisition, the name of Disraeli, '' a name 
never borne before or since by any other family.” The 
father of Lord Beaconsfield sprang from a race of keen 
and successful merchants, but was himself most strangely 
unlike them, a dreamy recluse and student, breaking all 
the traditions of his family with such an obstinate if 
gentle and sentimental impracticability, that nothing was 
possible but to leave him to the pursuit of his studies 
and fiiiicies. From his childhood he showed himself 
doomed his father s soul to cross and his mother was 
a passionate and discontented personage, who had “im- 
bibed a dislike for her race,” and was “ so mortified by 
her social position, that she lived until eighty without 
indulging in a tender expression ” — a most uncomfoitablc 
I)arcnt. The young Isaac, after an unhappy childhood, 
drove his father frantic by “ producing a poem,” wdiich 
seemed to the wealthy merchant to promise only bcggaiy 
and ruin to liis only child. “ The unhappy poet was 
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consigned like a bale of goods ” to the correspondent of 
the firm at Amsterdam. When he returned at eighteen 
lie was “ a disciple of Jiousseau,” burning to prove himself 
the most sentimental and tender of sons to the mother 
whose indill'erence he liad prol)ably forgotten. But Avlien 
lie would have flung himself upon her bosom, the lady 
‘‘ burst into derisive laughter,” ridiculing at once himself 
and his appearance, which was eccentric and unusual. 
'‘‘Whereupon,” says his son, "Emile, of course, went into 
heroics, wept, sobbed, and finally, shut up in his chamber, 
composed an impassioned cjiistlc. My grandfather, to 
soothe him, dwelt on the united solicitude of his parents 
for his welfare, and broke to him their intention, if it 
was agreeable to him, to place him in the establishment 
of a great merchant at Bordeaux. My father replied 
that he had written a poem of considerable length which 
ho wished to publish, iigainst Commerce, which was tlie 
corruption of man !” 

The impracticable youth, however, was not always 
persecuted ; such parental severities can last only for a 
time, and though the gentle sufferer in this rich household 
was not over hajipy, yet by and by he emancipated him- 
self. His first publication was ’ some “ polished and 
pointed ” verses on the Abuse of Satire, aimed at the 
famous " Peter Pindar ” Wolcot, then niaintaining a free 
fight against all the powers that vrerc. The " cfliision ” 
had such success as was possible, enough to fill the journals 
and startle the stern parents with their son’s fame. 
Shortly after ho made the acquaintance of young Samuel 
Rogers, then gaining his little reputation as a poet, and 
of "'Mr. Pye” — a celebrity whom even the encyclopaedias 
scorn, and of whom we know nothing save that he was 
Poet-Laureate (!) before Southey took and vindicated the 
office. He was " a master of correct versification,” Lord 
Beaconsfield says. Young Disraeli did not reach even so 
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far as young Eogcrs on the soft little slopes of PariiaKSsus, 
but lie was led to the odd byway of literature in wliicli 
ho gained his reputation, by means of a residence in 
Exeter, which brought him into the literary circle then 
flourishing there. Here, as so often before, a new and 
gentle group of amateur writers opens upon us once more*. 
Exeter, like Lichfield, was full of gentlemen who could 
all compose agreeable verses, the chief among them being 
Dr. Downmaii, a poet and physician, and tlie best of 
men.” The names of Hole and of Ilayter say little to 
posterity, and of all the group the only well-known name 
is that of the composer Jackson, who was also, according 
to Lord Beaconsfield, an author of high a3sthetical speou- 
lation.” “ It was said,” the same authority adds, “ that the 
two principal if not sole organs of periodical criticism at 
at tliat time, I think tlie Critical Beview and the Monthly 
Review, were principally supported by Exeter contribu- 
tions.” It is not usual now-a-days to find a little local 
school of letters in every country town, and society is no 
longer parcelled out into pieces, but hangs togetlier from 
one centre in a way perliaps more complete but not so 
picturesque as of old ; but it is curious to find starting up 
about us, as we pursue our investigations, another and 
another long-forgotten circle, all conscious of excellence, 
and many perhaps looking for notliing less than iinmoi - 
tality. ^ 

Isaac Disraeli was, as has been said, a poet to begin 
with, like so many of his compeers. The kind and good 
Sir Walter, with that capacious memory in which all 
kinds of strays and waifs found refuge, and with that 
genial desire to give everybody he met pleasure, which in 
him was never insincere, met the collector of literary 
curiosities years after, with the delightful compliment of 
reciting a poem of half-a-dozen stanzas,” wliich Disraeli 
had written in this early period. "Hot altogether with- 
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out agitation,” says his biographer, “ surprise was expressed 
that the lines should have been known, still more that 
they should have been remembered.” “Ahl” said Sir 
Walter, " if the writer of these lines had gone on, he would 
have been an Englisli poet.” 

Tin's, however, whether he cmdd or could not have 
attained it, was not to be. Chance directed him to the 
([uiet byways of literature, in which he achieved a mild 
l)ut complete success. The Cttriofiiiies of Literature is 
more interesting than many a book of higher pretensions, 
and some of Mr. Disraeli’s essays were good and able : 
but, perhaps, had not his son arisen greater than he, we 
should have thought less of the father : and granting the 
interest of his cliief publication, there is no sort of great- 
ness in it, nor original power. The character of tlie man, 
liowever. as given by liis son, affords us a very clenr and 
concise sketch of the literary worknnui. He had not a 
single passion or prejudice,” says this unquestionable 
authority. “He disliked business, and he never required 
relaxation. He rose to enter the chamber where he lived 
alone with his books, and at night his lamp was ever lit 
within the same walls. In London his only amusement 
was to rambhi among booksellers. In the country he 
scarcely ever left his room but to saunter in abstraction 
upon a terrace, muse over a chapter, or coin a sentence.” 
He had arrived at the mature age of forty-five “ liefore 
his career as a great author influencing opinions really 
commenced.” The reader at this distance wdll perhaps 
imagine, wonderingly, whether that career ever com- 
menced at all. He lived to be a very old man, like so 
many of the subjects of this history. Great genius may 
exhaust and WTur out, though chielly when associated with 
great passions ; but a little genius is a wonderfully safe 
and comfortable possession. . It gives interest to life what- 
t-ver may be its burdens, and cheers the weary years. 
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.Disraeli piiblislied some liistorical books, one of them an 
elaborate work on tlio Z^fe and Reign of diaries and 
various essays, one of wliicli, the Essay on Literary 
diaracter, his son considers the most perfect of his com- 
positions,'’ besides many sliorter articles. But the woik 
by whicdi he will be known is the Cariosities of Literaturi\ 
though it is neither the most ambitious nor the most 
serious of liis productions. 

It s(iems scarcely necessary to refer again to the two 
sisters, Sophia and Harriet Leo, who have been already 
named, the authors of the Gantcrlmry Tales, stories not 
important cnougli to liave any national value, though they 
have lived longer tlnan they had any particular right to 
do, and may still be found in old libraries : nor to good 
Mr. Bage near Tamworth, whom Godwin, about the tinii; 
when he tried to persecute and argue Miss Harriet Lee 
into marrying him, went out of his way to see, asking, 
Are not such men as much worth visiting as palaces, 
towns, and (iathedrals ?” Bcago was born a miller, and 
was a well-to-do person Avith ])a])er-mills, beside those that 
ground the grain. To “ dissipate his melancholy " under 
some special trouble, he began to write novels ; and after- 
wards, when he had formed the habit, went on producing 
them methodically one every two years, as children arc 
born in well-regulated families. Where have all those 
chilckveu of the fancy gone ? “ Herinsprong,” wliicli God- 

win reports to be “ his sixth,” very much indeed as if it 
had Ijecn a baby, is the one that is best known. 

AVe will not turn back to Hannah More, though she 
was no older than several of the writers here described. 
She too, amid her band of maiden sisters, was still living 
and writing when the century began, and Godehs in search 
of a Wife was not published till 1805; but she was a 
woman of the Johnsonian age, with little opening in her 
to the promise of the new times to come. 
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Aiiotlier gentle figure, however, which is altogethei 
uioderu, came into the world in the end of the old century, 
ill Liverpool ; then a much loss important and bustling 
place, with no such overwhelming rusli of trade and com- 
mercial activity as now, with its old church surveying the 
old tpiays and great river, lively and brisk with trallic 
although smoke and steam were absent. Felicia Henians 
was all that the daintily cultivated llower of a wealthy 
merchant family is a])t to be — over sweet, over refined, 
in natural contrast to the primitive vigour and stronger 
atniOS])hore of her birthplace. But she was not brought 
up among the traders in the wealthy town, under the 
sliadow of the wings of Eoscoo and his court, but in Wales, 
wheie her lamily retired after some mercantile catastrophe. 
She was Felicia Brown in those days, and the embodi- 
ment of a muse such as Gray or Collins would have 
drawn — ** distinguished from her cradle by extreme beauty 
and ])recocious talents.” At fifteen she had already pub- 
lished a volume of little poems, which some heartless critic 
I laiul led roughly. The young poetess was then ... in 
the full glow of that radiant beauty which was destined 
to tade so early. The mantling bloom of her cheeks was 
shaded by a profusion of natural ringlets of a rich golden 
brown ; and the ever-varying expression of her brilliant 
eyes gave a changeful play to her countenance, which 
would have made it impossible fox any painter to do 
justice to it.” Whoever the wretched being might have 
been that cut her pretty verses to jneces in his obscurity 
in 1808, who could now lay a hand uj)on this pretty 
creature ? Her poems arc like this description of herself. 
They are always sweet, liquid, and melodious : they mean 
as much as so soft and beautiful a nature ever requires to 
mean: ‘'Swoct records, promises as sweet” — the gentle 
sentiments that lie on the surface, subdued sorrows, 
chastened happiness. She married in her AVelsh solitude 
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a certain Captain Hemans, " by no means destitute' of 
advantages, either of person or education,” with whom lier 
life was not hax-)i)y — ^but who w'as so kind as to take liim- 
self away before things grew intolerable, leaving to lier 
the undisturbed x>ossession of her children, which was 
enough for hai)i)iness of a moderate kind. Her litthj 
biography is very reticent, but the glimpses it gives of the 
rural household, the boys and their mother, are very j)rotty 
and touching. The group of children, whose “heroine” 
is “mamma,” — one of whom sxuang uj) from his Latin 
exercise, and shouted out, “ Now I am sure mamma is a 
bettor i)oet than Lord Byron” — surround her with such a 
soft background of cherub faces as suits at once her j)retty 
genius and her gentle personality. She wrote a great 
many poems which children will always willingly learn, 
and gentle souls admire — full of tenderness and *soft 
pathos, and the juirest sentiments. In the first half of 
the century she was the first love of the girls in pocjtry, 
as Scott was the first love of the -boys. But by this tinici 
her works have faded like a bouquet of flowers. Tlie\' 
continue to be juinted (we think) in pretty editions, and 
sold — but it is with a smile that we hear of the great 
fame of Mrs. Hemans. She died young, and her little 
story is throughout most tender and toucliiug. And her 
verses linger in the memories of people who are growing 
old, witli echoes and fragrances in them of their own 
youth — but arc gone out of mortal ken for any nioiv, 
imi)ortant use. 

About the same time, in Manchester, another poet of 
the same gentle kind, but who never reached to the same 
distinction, and whose name is scarcely remembered at 
all, lived and flourished. She was the friend of Words- 
Avorth, and left an interesting reputation behind her, 
mingling to. some degree in the literary activity of the 
time, writing critical articles and general literature, as 
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well as now and then the sweetness of a little poem ; 
while at the same time biinging up, as well as an older 
sister could, a family of orphan children. Save for her 
connection with Wordsworth, and the siTiiilarity of her 
slight j)rodiictions and position to those of Mrs. Heinaiis, 
it would be scarcely worth while to jdace the name of 
Maria Jewsbury on record at all. Her sister Gcjraldine 
took, at a much later period, a respectable rank as a 
novelist. Manchester does not seem to have had any 
pretension, like its neighbour town, to be a literary centre. 
Here is the only little glimpse of a taper which at that 
moment it seems to have possessed. 

If we were to say that Bisliop lleber was a sort of 
male twin to Mrs. llenians, we fear that the comparison 
would bo received with little favour by many rcjaders. 
So few of the poets of the time accomplished all the rites 
of education, and trained themselves, as ancient tradition 
hade, on the classic models, tliat it is disappointing to find, 
in the rare instance of a lully-qualilied academical poet, 
an example so little remarkable as this exf^ellent and 
blameless soul. In the dearth of writers properly marked 
witli tlie sign-manual of tlie Universities, it ought to be 
noted that Heber gained the prize of poetry at Oxford, 
fulfilled all his studies there with distinction, and became 
a Fellow of All-Souls. So much for sor little I But it has 
never ceased to be true that poets must be born, and can- 
not be made. He was the son of a clerical race : of a 
nature born to goodness and every excellence, with nothing 
wayward in him or irregular. His pocins are the utter- 
fuice of the most spotless of well-regulated minds and 
devout spirits. It is doubtful whetlier the best of poets 
ever produced anything more wi<lely known and popular 
than the “Missionary Hymn” about “ Greenland s icy 
mountains,” or that which celebrates the Star in the East 
of tlio Epiphany. So that this mild singer had his reAvard 
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of the most liberal land in tlie affectionate enthusiasm 
with which the simple-hearted religions crowd regards the 
writers of its sacred songs. The kind of tranquil life he 
led, and the boundless correspondence wliich proceeded 
from his rectory, have been put before the world on various 
occasions. His letters were voluminous and llueiit, and 
always, it need liardly be said, perfect in sentiment : but 
they have few literary attractions. He became Bishop of 
Calcutta in 1823, and addressed himself to his work there 
with great courage and faithfulness, dying of it in a very 
few years — an end whicli has given him, to many, some- 
tiling of the sanctity of a martyr. 

Another poet of the same culture, and of more ambi- 
tious pretensions, was Dean Milman ; like Heber, the author 
of a prize poem, and distingiiLshed in his University: but 
not, unfortunately, born to a more successful issue in this 
branch of attainment. When TIeber had subsided into a 
country living, Milman was Professor of Poetry in Oxford, 
a post which ought to involve a crown of poetical honour 
not much below that of the Laureate ; and he was perhaps 
the best poet living who liad any right to a place Avithin 
those academical precincts — ^Avhich was not saying much. 
He made some very bold and ambitious ventures in the 
poetical drama, and suc(3eeded so far as to have liis tragedy 
of Fazio acted at -Drury Lane. But the public did not 
sustain his claims to the name of poet, and he has fallen 
into tlie limbo of poetical Avriters, like those who “ seiiza 
speme vivono in disio.” His more important work, how- 
ever, held a different place, and the man who is recognised 
as the historian of Latin Christianity docs not need to 
break his heart over the failure of poetie fame. 

In a still more humble obscurity, in distant spots in 
the country — in Bedfordshire, tlie Farmers Boy Bloom- 
field ; in Suffolk, the mild young Quaker poet, Bernard 
Barton ; in hardl leaded Yorkshire, the rude and fervent 
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^spirit — usually inspired with political tlioines, hut some- 
times drop})ing into unexpected strains of tenderness — of 
Ebenezer Elliot ; in Lincoliisliirc, among the level fields, 
a village minstrel, John Clare, ploughhoy and peasant — 
not ]nuch more than glow-Avorins about tlie iKxlgerows, 
still kept a little flicker about of poetical light. The 
better part of Elliot’s productions, the oftem stirring and 
elective strains which got him the name of the Corn Law 
Illiymer, were of a later date ; but these softer chorus- 
singers liad all begun in the early morning of the century 
to swell the greater voices which had made of that new 
period a renowned and great j>oetic age. 

In another branch of literature another most charming 
and huninine figure a])])(Mirs out of the rural shades, from 
the village setnicry, which was her best inspiration, to- 
wards the end of the first quarter of the century, beyond 
which we do not pretend to go in this record. (Jane 
Austen, a greater (jompetitor for fame, we reserve for a 
separate notice.) The name of Mary llussell Milford is 
one which recalls to us many of th(} most delightful idyllic 
skct(dics in the language. The land.sca])c clears round her, 
the village roofs ascend, the littlcj town builds itself in 
the clear sunshiny atmosphere, wIktc miirit, sometimes 
depressed, is always Jiajqiy in the end, and every wrong 
is righted and every mistake made clear. She was the 
daughter of a foolish xwodigal, an attractive and dasliing 
line gentleman, a sort of man, fortunately, luoro common 
ill novels than in life, who wasted his daughter’s money 
and lived upon her affection, shutting her out from every- 
thing in life but liis own service. She, always cheerful, 
tender, and patient, contentedly resigned comfort and tran- 
quillity, as well as fortune and position, in order that he 
should have cverytliiiig he wanted, and when tlieir money 
was spent, worked for liim with heroic devotion. The 
story would l)e a beautiful one it it were not too painful 

VOL. JT. ^ 
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to see one life thus sacrificed to tlie caprices of another. 
I'ilial devotion, is heavenly, but it rouses a sort of moral 
indignation when we see how its very greatness is the 
occasion of developing unutterable meanness on the other 
sid(i. This, however, is a view of self-sacrifice which it 
is YOYj painful to be forced to take, and which, let us 
thank Tleavcn, is always an unpo])ular view. The world 
takes an unfailing pleasure in the spectacle of sA\pTenie 
and self-forgetting virtue, little as it may feel inclined to 
coj^y it. iCliss Mitford did more for her iatlier than to 
endow him with all her worldly goods, and when they 
were gone to labour for his living ; she did all that in lier 
lay with every wile of her delightful power, and all the 
special pleading of affection, to represent him to us as the 
hero which he would seem to have remained to her — the 
best, most benign and gracious at mankind. She was 
eminently w^ell connected, taking the Eussell in her name 
from the house of Bedford, and thus vanquished the sorest 
infliction of poverty, the slights and scorns of social life. 
Her ’stori(iS and her autol)iogra|)hical rainblings convey to 
us many glimpses of her youth, which, notwithstanding 
many ups and downs of fortune, had evidently no small 
amount of brightness in it. But licr outset upon her 
literary career was after a far more ambitious sort than 
her after successes, llie smiling girl, whose priitty ex- 
periences among her kindred and the rural gentry whom 
she sxetchcH so happily wxre all of the simplest and most 
artless kind, and who had (ilready carets about the butcher 
and the baker, though she had seem her father run 
through more than one fortune, suddenly stepped forth 
upon the world with no less a production than a tragedy, 
which was played uiion the big stage of Drury fjane in 
.1823, and covered the young woman with glory. Per- 
haps, by the way, she was no longer a girl when this 
startling success took place ; but she was one of those 
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who are always young, and the predominance of her father 
ill her story keeps her in the position of youth. Her 
Julian, like so many other plays which at the moinont 
secure everything that critics and listeners can say of 
applause and admiration, died soon after, and lias neviu* 
reappeared on the stage, liicnzi was also acted, and met 
with similar good fortune. They are ])erfectly readable 
now, with much pretty verse and many line situations ; 
hut nohody thinks of reading them, nor has any theatre 
attempted to produce them on the stage. It is almost a 
commonplace to say this : it Avould seem to be the ordi- 
nary fate of poetical dramas of average merit, without 
either great genius or a powerful hold upon the intricacies 
of stage business. 

Tlieso productions were like meteors blazing and 
falling. The real fame of the author rests n])on a very 
different foundation. Whether she was cast down by the 
very temporary character of her first reputation, we are 
not told ; she was at all times so reasonable, so sweet- 
tempered, and so ready to do what lier hand found to do, 
that, even had she been so, it is not likely she would 
have made much show of her feelings. Hut it was after 
this temporary glory was over — ^^vhell it was forced upon 
her that she was not as Shakspeare, but rather as Joanna 
Baillie, as Barry Cornwall — as Coleridge, ever so miicli 
greater than either — luid been, a dramatist of the moment, 
without power to lay liold ujion tlie i^nblic^, or ajiy real 
ascendency over its imagination — that she tiirneil to the 
humble everyday scenes about her, the simple stories of 
the hamlet, the changes and chanc(‘S that befell her huml Je 
neighbours, the strain of common life. Nothing more 
]deasant, more touching, more fresh, and odorous of the 
fields and farms, could be — or more true to English life 
and country manners. Our Village became as well known 
to the English-speaking world in a year or two as if that 
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colloctiou of cottages in leafy Berkshire had been one of 
the centres of the world. And these delightful little 
pictures are still as fresh, as lifelike as ever, scarcely even 
old-fashioned, thougli there are no modern appliances in 
them, no telegraphs or railways, but long anxieties and 
waiting and patience, which, perhaps, for the poet's and 
the story-teUer’s art, are better things. Miss Mitford can 
scarcely be said to be a creator ; but no one lias clearly 
annexed and brought in to the realm of literature a more 
real piece of English soil. 

JoAMNA Baillie, bom 1762 ; died 1851. 

Published Plays on the Passions (1st volume), 1798. 

„ „ (2d „ ), 1802 

„ „ (3d „ ), 1812. 

Miscellaneous Dramas, 1804. 

Family Legend, 1810. 

Fugitive Verses, 1823, 

Dramas, 1836, 


Anna Letitia Barijaulp, born 1743 ; died 1825. 

• Published Poems, 1773. 

Devotional Poems, 1773. 

Poems, 1773. 

Hymns in Prose, J775. 

Early Lessons, 1775. 

Ode to the Year, 1811. 

Slie assisted in the composition of “ Evenings at TTome,*' and 
edited various publications, especially a collection of British Novel- 
ists, with critical and Inographical iiptices, published in 1810. 


William IIoscoe, born 1753; died 1831. 
Published Life of Lorenzo de Medici, 1796. 

Life and Pontificate of Leo X., 1805, 


John Foster, born 1770; died 1843. 
Published Essays, 1805. 

On the Evils of Popular Ignoi’anee, 181 1' 
Contributions to the “Eclectic lie view.*’ 
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Jane Tayloh, born 1783; died 1824. 
Anne Taylou, born 1782; dUvl 186(5. 
Published Original Poems for Infant ]\liii(ls, 18(.»3. 
Rhymes for Ihc Nursery, 1806. 

Essays in Rhyme, 1816. 

Contributions of J. J. (June Tayh»i‘). 


Isaac Taylou, born 1787; died ISlJ.O. 

Published Elenumts of Thought, 1822. 

History of the Transmission of Ancient Rooks, 1825 
Process of Historical Proof, 1826. 

Natural History of Enthusiasm, 1826. 


Jamks JMoNTGOMEiiy, bom 1771 ; di(‘d 1854. 
Published Wanderer of Switzerland, and otlim* Poems, 1806. 
The West Indies, 1807. 

Prison Amusements. 

The Woj’ld Refore the Flood, 1813. 

Thoughts on Wheels, 1817. 

Orceiihind, 1816. 

The Pelican Lsland, 1827. 

He was Editor of the Shellield “Iris” for many yeara. * 


WliiiJAU CoiiBETT, born 1762; died 1835. 

Publi.shed Parliameutary History of England, 1806 to 1820. 
Life, of W. (^)bbelt, by liimself, ISO!). 

A \’ear’s Resithmee in the. United Slatij.s, 1818. 
Cottage Economy, 1822. 

Poor Han’s Eiieiid, 1826. 

Emigrant’s (liiide, 1829. 

Rural Ri<les, 1830. 

Along with numiTous other pamphlets, political and otherwise. 


William Beckford, born 1760; died 1844 
Published ^Memoii’s of Extraoidinary Painters, 1780. 
Vathek, 1782. 

And some otlu;r works of no impoitaiice. 
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Thomas Hope, bom 1770; died 1831 
Published Anastasius, 1819. 

And several works on Architecture and tlie Arts ol 
Decoration. 


Isaac Disraeli, born 1766; died 1848. 

Published Curiosities of Literature (1st volume), 1791. 

» „ (2d „ ), 1792. 

,} ,, (3d ,, ), 1817. 

„ „ Second series, 1823. 

Calamities of Authors, 1812. 

Quarrels of Authors, 1814. 

Literary and Political Character of James I., 1816. 
Commentaries on Life and l^eigii of Chaiies I., 1828 
Griot, Hamijden, and Pym, 1832, 

The Amenities of Literature, 1841. 


Felicia Hemans, bom 1793 ; died 1835. 

Published Early Poems, 1808. 

The Domestic; Ailections, 1812. 

IVIeetiiig of Wallace and Brace, 1819. 

The Scej>tic, 1820. 

Diirtnioor, 1821. 

Vespers of Palermo, 1823. 

Siege of Valencia, 1823. 

The Forest Sanctuary, 1826 
Records of AVoiiieu, 1828. 

National Lyric,s, etc., 1828. 

Songs of the Ailections, 1830. 

Hymns for Childhood, 1834. 

Scenes and Hymns of Life, 1834. 

Thoughts during Sickness. 

Poetical Remains, i)ublished with Memoir after her 
death, 1836. 


Recinald IIeber, born 1783; died 1826. 

Published (Prize Poem) Pale.stine, 1803. 

Europe; or. Lines on the Present War, 1809. 
Narrative of a Journey through the XJpi^er Proviiicce 
of India (po.sthuinou.s). 
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Henry ITaut Milman, born 1791 ; died 18G8. 

Published Fazio, 1817. 

The Fall of Jerusalem, 1820. 

Pelsliazzar, 1822. 

The IVljirtyr of Antioch, 1822, 

Anne Bolcyn, 1826. 

Sanior, 1818. 

History of Jews, History of Latin Cliristlanity (see 
The IlisLorians, vol. iii.) 


Bernard Barton, born 1784; died 1849. 
Published Poems, 1820. 


Fhenezer Elliot, born 1781; died 1819. 


John Clare, born 1793; died 1864. 

Published Poems — Morning Walk, Evoniiig Walk, ete., 1817. 

Poems dos(*ri])tive of Bural Life and Scenery, 1820 
Village Minstrel, 1821. 


Robert Bloomfield, horn 1760 ; died 1823. 

Published Farmer’s Boy, 1798. 

Rural Tales, 1810. 
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THE LITEEAEY IIISTOEY OE ENGLAND. 

CnAPTEE L 

LONDON: THE UlTEK (JlliOLK: KOOERIS — BYKOiN — 
MOORE. 

I'r is Talfouvvl, wc think, in his Mvmorhls of Chirlcs^ 
Lamhy wlio c()iii]>arod the clieerfiil wliist in those 

little rooms high up among the housetops ot tlie Tenij)le, 
where the brother Jind sistcjr ii(;ld tlieir liomely court, vvilli 
th(j much more amhitions homo of the mus(‘s, in the 
gorgeous and stately retirement ot IfoUaud House. 
Notliiiig could more clearly ex(‘iuj>lify tlie diHeiunce 
hiitwi'cn London homycois and literary, and LoJidon 
l\vs\\io\\a\)le, elegant, vind lettered. The former is j>o(.)r 
and homely, and familiar in all its cireumstauc(‘s — tlui 
other, brilliant in external aspect, much fartlier reaykiiig 
iu its associations, and full ol* that involuntary conscious- 
luiss of being the very best and finest develo])iiicnt oJ 
society, which is only k(?pt from tlic hcught of arrogaiKio 
by being involuntary, and with no possibility of doubt or 
argument about it. A glimmer of uncertainty as to 
wluither they are really the great people they think 
themselves to be, will dasli the confidence of the most 
self-sufilciiig circles on a lower level. Hu', grand distinc- 
tion of a society which is socially elevated as w(‘ll as 
VOL. IJl. '• 
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mentally distinguished, is that the mere force of circum- 
stances takes away all doubt upon the matter. However 
determinedly your man of letters may assert that he is Sir 
Oracle, the dogs will bark whatever he may say; hut 
when he is a great potentate besides, these vulgar voices 
are hushed in awe, and nothing contradicts his conviction. 
It is true that there are audacious persons now-a-days to 
whom Holland House with all its grandeurs, and the 
bated breatli with which the initiated once spoke of that 
abode of the gods, and the undisclosed anxiety witli which 
they hoped to please its Juno and Juj^iter, have an 
amusing, half-pathetic side — as showing at once the 
smallness of the finest shrine, and the ])ettiness of the 
most elcYated liumanity. The poorer and less in}portant 
sphere, where outside circumstaiKM^s are nutbing, and 
where men are free to exhibit tbemscdves and their 
cliaracteristics in tlioir own way, lias all tlie advantage 
with posterity. Wo cannot get free of the sjilondid 
rooms, line enough to have an art-history of their own 
like a inediicval city, nor even in a lesser way can we get 
free of Kogers’s view over the ])ark, his pictures aiul his- 
luxuries. But there they stand, the other side of tliis 
woi’ld of literature, mingled with all tlie lluttiu* of society, 
the gossip of lords and ladies, tli(j scra])s of politics, llie 
secrets of anteeliambers, all that sjiray of social lib?, if we 
may use such an exprcjssion, whiidi iills the air, and con- 
fiisus*the view. >Somethiug is gained, indeed, for ^vhel•(^ver 
im])L?i‘ial interests are touched upon there is, at the Avorst, 
a foMc air of enlaigvment and noble aim, and at the best, 
a real dignity which mere individualism rarely snpjdies; 
but at the same time there is something Ios(., for it is 
dillieiilt to make the flattered memixu’s of that best 
society*' aware that the greater part of tluiir eidiglitenment 
is merely gossip, and the knoAvledgo of what is going on 
“ behind the scenes,” on which they pride themselves, no 
more than tlie revelations of the liuck stairs. 
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Holland House, however, is unquestionably the most 
important and brilliant centre of literary society that we 
have known in JCii^iand in recent days. It was the 
headquarters of a band of visitors on whom it conferred 
distinction, and who gave more distinction than they 
received. Naturally those who did not receive the 
nattering compliment of admission indemnified themselves 
by gibes and satirical assaults : while those who did, 
occasionally avenged the pricks and scorns to which they 
were subject under such a despotism, by aftiT-revelations 
of discontent and rebellion. The master of the house was 
a man of some literary power and much accomplishment, 
whose modest hope exjnessed attlui end of his life that, as 
nepliew of Fox and friend of Grey,” lie had casino discredit 
on his position, conciliates the good opinion of posterity. 
But he was only a sort of good-natured god in this tenqde 
of the muses, often retired altogether from jaiblic view, 
veiled by illness, by gout and invalid habit from contact 
too close and general ; while the ever active ruler of the 
community, familiar and imperious, n genial but sharp- 
tongued despot, exacting much worship, and spr(‘ading an 
atmosphere of awe around her, was T/ady Holland, a 
woman who evidently added to the skill which could 
collect and manage the different elements of society, a 
great deal of that witty disregard for other people’s feel- 
ings which keeps a little community in excitenuuit and 
amusement, but leaves many a rankling recolIeetif)n to 
come forth afterwards in bitter depreciation of the sjlen- 
did reign and too autocratic rule. The mistress of a 
who exclaims with serious concern, “What a pity! but 
couldn’t you siqpress it?” when one of her friends informs 
lier he is about to j)ul)lish a poem ; who told Moore that 
his Z//e of Sheridan was a dull book, and interrupted 
Macaulay in his brilliant talk with, " Come, Macaulay, we 
have had enough of this,” must have been a somewhat 
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alarming person, hi most of tlie records of the society 
which she collected round her, a sense of her somewhat 
arrogant superiority, her careless treatment of the distin- 
guished guests whose presence alone made her fine lionse 
more remarkable tliaii other fine houses, is quite apparent. 
She treated them all with that mingling of admiration and 
contempt, condescension and ilattery, which is so usual an 
attitude of the i‘ich and great towards Art and its ju'o- 
fessors in general ; Imt in her case, the bold sincerity of 
rudeness, the tantalising attractions of a caprice never 
to b{^ calculated upon, and the i^harms of an niinsiially 
splendid and magniiiceut house, which it was a matter of 
pride to ho coniu'chid with, made the guests endure, 
although it was impossible to ])rovent tliem IVom resentijig. 
Macaulay has left the most graccrul and beiiigiifint 
description of this great coterie, in magnanimous indif- 
ference to any of the snubs he received llun'e. lie was 
always fond of the hlea of deeadeiico and lioar anticjiiity 
fallijig upon the scenes with which h(‘. was acquainted; 
l.)ut ITolhmd House still exists, defying all vsuch gloomy 
imaginations. 

"J'lio. tiino i.s corning wlicii ])crliaps a few f»1(l men, tlio Iasi 
vivors of our geiK'i'ation, will in vain seek among now streets and 
sipiai'os, and railway slalions, for tlu‘, site of that tlwolling wliieli 
was in tlitiir youth tlie favourite resort of wits and l)eauti(rs, of 
]»ainters ami poets, of scholars, philoso]i]iers, and statesmen. Tluy 
will tl|^*n remcmluir with, strangti tenderness many o1)j(;rts (»noe 
familiar to them, tlie avenue ami the terrace, the imsts and the 
])aintiijg.s, tlie carving, the gvotesipie gilding, tlie enigmatical 
mottoes. Witli ])oeiih’ar fondness Ihey will recall that veiiej-ahlo 
cliamher, in wldcJi all the antique gi'avity of a college library wa^ 
so singularly hlemhid with all that female grace and wit could 
devise embellish a drawing-room. Tiny will recollect, not 
iiiiinovcd, those shelves laden with all the varied learning of inany 
lands ami many ages, and tho.se portraits in which wei-e jire.seVved 
the features of the best ami wdse.st Englishmen of two generations. 
1’hey will recollect how many men who liave guided the ])olitie.s of 
Eur(j[)e who have moved great a.s.semhlies by reasfui aud eloipicnco, 
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who liave put life into bronze ami canvas, or who have left tc 
posterity things so written as it shall not willingly lot them ilie, 
were there mixed with all that was lovelicist and gaycjst in the 
society of the most splendid of capitals. They will remember tlie 
])ecnliar character which belonged to that circle, in which every 
talent and accompli shinent, every art and science, had its place. 
"Idiey will reimimber liow the last debate was discussed in one 
corner, and the last comedy of Scribe in another ; while AV’^ilkie 
gazed with modest admiration at Sir Joshua’s Haretti ; while 
Mackintosh turned over Thomas Acpiinas to verily a (piotation ; 
while Talh'.yrand related his conversations with Barras at the 
Luxembourg, or his ride with Lannes over the field of Austerlitz : 
they will remember above all the grace, the kindness far more 
admiivible than grace with which the friendly ho.spitality of that 
am’ient mansion was dispensed. They will remember the venerable 
and benignant countenance, and the cordial voice of him that bade 
them welcome.’’ 

This delightful description balances with stat(3ly enlo- 
giuiu the revelations of private letters and journals, which 
show in many cases a S(‘hoolboy sort of aiixic^ty on the 
part of the illustrious guests as to whether my lady would 
hti in a good liumour, or Lord Hollaiurs gout not too 
severe to permit him to be visible, and a certain sense 
that tilings might possibly turn out badly at any inomoiit, 
and those stately rooms and brilliant asscuiiblies be closed 
u[)on them for ever. 

Of the names mentioned above, IMnckiutosh, one of the 
most remarkable members of tlie society, must be left to 
another clia]>ter for an outline of bis life and works. He 
was one of the foremost of the “ Scotchmon” whoin Byron 
in his ill-tcmi)ered verses declared to “ fet'd,” ami of the 
‘‘ critics who carouse” at “the banquets spread at Holland 
House.” All the members of the belligerent band of the 
Kdlnlmrfjh Jlcvicw were to be found there by right of their 
pfirty, just as, in the same right, they were iKiiiished from 
so much in thtur own capital. Tht're were now re.sident 
t»f them in London, in the beginning of the century, 
Henry rmmgbam, beginning witli eharaeteristic energy 
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and power his wonderful career, a man never |)opnlar, yet 
impressing liis fellows willi a perception of bonndhjss force, 
vivacity, and power, such as we scarcely attrilmte now to 
tlie robust and restless Clianccllor, who gained every ])rize 
that liis inofession and his country could give, and yet 
remained in some inexjdicable way always an unsuccessful 
man ; Francis Horner, one wliose abilities we liave in a 
grcnit measure to take on trust from tlie panegyrics of bis 
companions — for lie did not live to give much proof in 
litmature of the jiowcrs they saw in him : and Allen, 
wlioso post in the liouschold of Lord Holland made liirn a 
sort of viziiir of the brilliant despotism. Mackintosh, the 
mild and candid, had his balance in Hallarn, a historian 
of a diherent mettle, whose judgmont cannot be calliMl 
•mild. And Sydnc}^ Smith, with the ''faun-like face,” 
which " was a sort of promise of a good thing when he 
does but open his lips/’ lent his lighter wit to dispel the 
soinetimcs oppressive atmosjdiere, a man able to meet iny 
lady on lier own ground, and laughingly extract ilio sting 
from her imixirtinences. The coterie \vould not have been 
com})lete without a (ierlain nuinber of lessor members, 
poets of society and amateurs in literature, sucli as ITiairy 
Lnttrell — a brilliant man about town, with the faculty of 
writing agreeable verses, of whom Kogt'rs says that " none 
of the talkers T meet in London society can slide into a 
brilliant thing with such readiness as lie does” — a quality 
wbicb'of its(*lf was recommendation enough. 

The representative of ]>octry in this l)rilliant com[)any 
was, however, llogcrs himself, tlie last, as lie is sonuiwheni 
called, of tlie old school, the only wealthy member of the 
confraternity living, a patron of literature, as well as 
practising the same, at once Mieceiias and jioet. He had 
a cortege and following of his own, not indeed equal to the 
sublime and exclusive circle of Holland House?, yet import- 
ant and distiiigushed, and as tlui years went on, including 
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all that was greatest in i)oetry and letters. It w^as 
ambition to surroniul himself with beautiful things, line 
pictures and gnfted j)oo])le, and the company he collected 
at his table for nearly lialf a century was in its way the 
best in England. Ilis poetry was not of such noble 
(piality : but tlie Plcamres of Memoryy which he published 
in 1792, had more than its meed of praise, and has not 
yet ceased to hold an active place as a gift-book and 
prize-book in linndsome bindings, while its position as a 
poem which no library can be witliout, is permanent. In 
those days it was read devoutly l)y all who proh ss'*d any 
love for poetry, and exalted by the critics iar nbove the 
hotly (‘.ontested productions of Wordsworth and Coleridge. 
And his other profession of banker, and his beautiful 
bouse, and his w’eiilth, gave Itogers such a position as, 
alas, the greaic'st genius by itself will never confer. He 
was the friend, in his early days, of Mrs. Ihu’bauld and 
Isaac Disraeli, two persons who miglit almost be taken to 
iv})ivs(mt the opi)o.silo poles of lifeiary society. Ho liad 
little to do with the literary folk who lived at the other 
end of liOudon and of life, though, wdien the great poets 
Irom the north came to town, there would be meetings in 
wliicli Lamb, and sometimes even Godwin, w^ere for tlie 
moment brought witliiu his range; but to all writers who 
belonged ever so little to the great world, or had managed 
to get themselves introduced there, he gave his notice and 
hospitality, and sometimes help to the rising and 
unknown. 

How it was that the little Irishman from Dublin, Tom 
Moore, who came across the Channel in the. very end of 
the century with a few introductions and some translations 
from Anacreon in his pocket, scrambled into good society, 
it is somewhat difficult to make out. Ihit he did so, and 
made himself the fashion, and got admission, he also, 
tliouglinot till some years later, int o that heaven of Iloliand 
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script in the same vein, wliich he called “ Hints from 
Horace,'' and was eager to publish, and a neglected bundle 
of Spenserian verses of which ho thought nothing, but 
wliicli turned out to be no less a thing than the first pirt 
of Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. This young Lord llyron 
was twenty-three, and on(». of the most forlorn beings 
imaginable, though possessed of wonderful gifts of fortune 
— without friends or iamily, or a home, or anything to 
make up to liim for the precocious and miserable know- 
ledge of “life" in its worst aspect, which ho had been so 
unf(u‘tunate as to accpiire. His school and colleger friends 
were dead or estranged ; relations ho had scarcely any ; 
his mother, for whom, so long as slie lived, he liad felt 
little afiection, died immediately after Jiis return Irom Iiis 
wanderings ; and his manner of life, before he set out upon 
these wanderings, had been such as to prejuditje most of 
the peojde wlio knew him against him — indeed, this would 
seem to have been one of the objects of his uncomfortable, 
unlovely, and unenjoyed life, to make so much stir at 
l(*ast,that everybody should think as badly as possible of the 
]ia[)less young reprobate. It was not a gn^at ambition, but 
he would secuii to have succeeded in it. When he took his 
seat in the House of ].ords there was not a creature to 
stand by him, not another peer — and he loved peers — to 
give him the countenance which a young man needs. 
Unfortunates young llyron I He was proud, very conscious 
of his own rank, and eager for the deference it ought to 
liave lu’ought him. Hiit tlie dooi*s of society, which we 
are ai)t to think so very ready to open before sucli a young 
hero, remained obstinately closed in his case. He had 
nobody to introduce him, or teach him how to get the 
CfiMc, and ho found the homage he loved only amoiig 
servants and humble country folk. And being but a boy, 
and far from wise, he had made a little flourish of self- 
importance about his peerage in the little book that he 
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had innocently issued to a hard world. Jeffrey’s review, 
after all, was nothing so vciiy dreadful. Any graceful 
young lordling of the present day who should put forth 
Ids ‘^Hours of Idleness” would get as liard or linrder from 
the Saturday lieview, and would in all likeliliood hear it 
like a man without gratifying his criticis by any outcry of 
pain or vengeance. But criticism was a new art in those 
days, and though no more ferocious (we think) than now, 
was much more keenly felt. And tlio Edinlmrgh had the 
art of planting wounds so tliat tliey should sting and burn. 
The reader must not su])pose, however, that young l>yron 
and his pretty little poems (for they were no more) liad 
the lionour of being the su])ject of such an elaborate 
article as those we now sec in the great Reviews. Such 
small deer were not exposed to ])ursuit so lengthened, 
llie Review in its earlier stages admitted articles of very 
varied extent, and that which the young ])oet so deeidy 
resented was not longer than a literary newspaper would 
devote to a similar olfender now. 

But what an outlnirst of young passion and energy 
was in the reply ! “ English Bards and Scotch Re- 

viewers” is not a great i)oem. If it were possildeto dro]) 
it out of Byron’s life and works, we believe his lovers 
would always liavo been glad to do so, and he himself 
not the least contented ; but it could not be dropped out 
of a literary history. Nevcw was there a more remark- 
able example of how it strikes a contemporary.” It is 
always a matter of curiosity and interest to get at the 
opinion of youtli, and to form an idea wliat the tendencies 
of the time are by the likings of its future masters — 
especially when these arc the most highly endowed and 
educated of their day. Young Byron, indeed, was not of 
the latter class ; his education was imperfect, his infor- 
mation desultory and chaotic, and his university had 
conveyed to him but a small share of those humanising 
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inllueiiccs with which wc are fondly apt to (;rcdit that 
scat of learning. But there was not sncli another literary 
genius in all tlie ranks of Englisli youth, and he, if any 
one, should have seen and appreciated the nobler gifts, 
which had come to full development just as he reae.hed 
that opening day in which everything tliat is beautiful in 
nature is most beautiful to the young seer. How strange 
is tlic diJ'ferencc between this high probability and tlie 
real state of affairs ! Tlie young Byron, the new poet, li(i 
who should have recognised by instinct liis immortal 
brethren, vindicates above all things else the blindness of 
human intelligence, the obstinacy of prc'judice, the old- 
fashionedness and conventionalism of youtli. Nothing so 
artificial, so prejudiced, so Idiiidly conservative could be, 
as tlie violent charge he makes in hot exasperation of 
vanify and injured amemr froiyTe against fill wlio were 
before liim in tlio lists of lioiioiir: all, or almost all, the 
excc])lioiis being as edifying as the abuse. An indis- 
criminate assault ujioii all sorts and conditions of iiot'ts, 
(.‘olcjridge and Afouk Lewis, Wordsworth and Grnhamo, all 
holding aliout the same place, ap])arently, in the young 
champion’s eyes, is more remarkable than the rush at 
Jedfrey which was comprehensible and perhaps not illegiti- 
mate. Scott comes in for the most prolonged abuse of 
all, as ‘'Apollo’s venal son,” as a "hireling bard” with a 
" Instituted muse,” as one of tlie poets who “ rack tiieir 
brain's for lucre not for fame.” Then comes “ ballad- 
TuongcTing Southey,” on whom he is scarcely so severe, 
though he rnc'ans to be so, for indeed poor Southey, though 
]i(i produced " annual strains’' to take the field like armies, 
never was lucky enough to get half-a-crown a lim^. 
" Vulgar AVordsw()rtli,” wliom tlio young avenger in .all 
sincerity does not seem to think worth liis steel, is de- 
sciibed as " tlie meanest object of the lowly grou]),” ami 
his "verse of all but childish prattle void:” and Cole- 
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ridge “ to turgid ode and tumid stanza dear,” as “ the 
laureate of the long-earM kind wliile poor Mr. Cottle in 
Bristol, the gently garrulous bookseller, to whom wo owe 
many j)leasant reminiscences if we have all forgotten his 
j)Ootry, comes in, in the absolute absence of all perspective, 
for rather more remark than either of these preceding 
j)oets. “ Smug Sydney,” “ blundering Brougham,” '' ])altry 
Bilhns,” are more naturally, as being hidinburgh reviewers, 
the object of this schoolboy vituperation. But at last 
the. young man in the crowd he has raised about him 
falls in with some one whom he can praise. “Neglected 
genius ! let me turn to you,” he cries. 

“ foi'ili, oil Oain])hcll ! give thy talents scojie ; 

Who <lares aspire if thou must cease t(^ hope ? 

And tliou, melodious hogers ! rise at last, 
llecall the jdeasiug memory of the pavSt ; 

Arise ! let blo>t remembrance still insi>ire, 

And strike to wonted tones thy liallow’d lyre; 
l^•^toi•e Apollo to bis vacant throne, 

Assert tliy country's honour and thine own. 

AVhat I must deserted Poesy” still weep 
Wliere her last hopes with pious Cowper sleej* ? 

■ ••••• 

No I tliough contempt hath mark’d the spurious brood, 

'I'be race who rhyme from folly, or for food, 

Yet still some genuine sons ^tis hers to boast, 

Who, li’ast alfectiiig, still affect the most : 
heel as tiny writ*', and write but as they feel — 

Pear witness (Jlifl’ord, Sotheby, ^lacneil.” 

These illustrious names wore the reiu’csentativts, 
according to the young poet who was so soon to seize the 
very crown of rapid fame in England, of the ])oetry of his 
lime. Tlie last name will scarcely he known even to the 
most well-informed reader. Macnoil was the author of 
“ Scotland’s Scaith,” and the “ Waes of War,” of which we 
are told “ ten thousand copies were sold in one month.” 
It is about all that history has to say on his account. 
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The reader will smile to see what the jjoetic youth, fresli 
from Caiiil)ridge, and touched himself (thougli his genius 
was as yet undiscovered, either by himself or others) by 
tlie divine lire, thought of the poets of his time. 

Curiously enough, however, it was to this assault upon 
liis contemporaries that J3yron owed his first introduction 
to the world of literature, and through it to society. It 
has been mentioned in a previous chapter that a duel of a 
somewhat ludicrous description took place between Jellrey 
and tlie young ])oct Moore on the occasion of a severe 
review (these were days in which reviews were dangerous 
for the critics as well as for the authors) of the iirst 
volunui of dubious verse, which he i^ublislied under the 
name of Little. This absurd imadent exactly suited 
llyron’s purpose. Ue brings in with delighted malice 

“ That ever glorious, almost fatal fray, 

AV^lioji Littlti^s h?adl(*s,s pistol met his cy(j, 

And J3ow Stro(3t myrmidons stood laughing by.” 

]\Ioore, however, who had ])ublished an accurate ac- 
count of the transaction, exonerating himself from the 
ridicule of the “ leadless pistol,” considered Byroifs allu- 
sion to it as directly giving him the lie, and being as 
Irish and as warlike as ever, wrote a sort of cliallenge to 
the new assailant, which, however, never reached Byron 
till a year later, when the little Irishman was married 
and had cooled down. Several letters followed, and Moore 
was glad to accept the explanation that Byron had never 
seen his published denial of the more ludicrous part of the 
circumstances, and not unwilling to meet and make friends 
with the young man who had proved himself at least a 
dangerous enemy, and who was a lord and a wonder be- 
sides. On receiving Byroifs letter proposing a friendly, 
not a hostile meeting, I went instantly,” he says, to my 
friend Mr. Eogers and informed him of the correspondence 
in which 1 had been engaged. With his usual readiness 
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to ol)ligo and serve, he proposed that the meeting bc^tvveen 
Lord Byron and myscdf should take place at his talde, 
and requested of me to convey to the noble lord his wish.” 
Tlie invitation was immediately accepted. It was intended 
at first that Ilogers and Moore alone should form the party, 
“ Init Mi. Thomas Campbell, having called upon our host 
that morning, was invited to join it.” It is easy to im- 
agine the curiosity and interest with which these three 
awaited the altogether unknown and remarkiible young 
stranger. The two elder men had been specially dis- 
tinguished by his praises, and little Moore, thougli laughed 
at, had been far more leniently treated than his bettors. 

-Little ; young Catullus of liis day, 

As sweet, but as iiiiiuoral in liis lay ! 

was such a shaft as made no very serious wound. Lords 
were familiar to Kogers, and probably not exciting; but 
yet rank adds an attraction the more to all other qu[iliti(‘s, 
and ix noble poet is piquant and ])ictures(iiie ; whereas the 
other two convives were of a humbhi position, and could 
scarcely fail to be dazzled by the title of the new brother, 
who had it in his power to be so potent a friend or enemy. 
And already many stories had been told of this wild and 
wandering spirit ; youthful orgies at Newstcad exaggerated 
into something portentous, and adventures innumerable, 
by sea and land, all contributed to rouse the expectations 
of the poets, wlio waited for the opening of the door and 
the announcement of the novel, the terrible, the delightful 
guest. He came, and Moore, for one, was enchanted 
with everything about him — “ the nobleness of his air, 
his beauty, the gentleness of his voice and manners, 
and — what was naturally not the least attraction — his 
kindness to myself.” “ Being in mourning for his mother, 
the colour, as well of his dress as of his glossy, curling, 
and picturesque hair, gave more ellbct to the pure, spiritual 
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paleness of his features, in the expression of which, as Ije 
spoke, there was a perpetual play of lively thouf^ht, tliough 
melancholy was their liabitual character when in repose/* 
Altogether, it was a hero of romance who thus hurst upon 
the vision of the assembled poets — good Campbell, fresh 
from his respectable, middle -class, suburban cottage; 
Moore, out of his economical retirement; middle-aged 
Iiogers, wlio from another point of view could scarce!}? 
fail to be dazzled too by the youth and limitless future 
which lay before his young guest. It was a little em- 
liarrassing tliat there was nothing for him to eat, for the 
young poet, alraid of getting hit, — a very natural if somc- 
wliat ah'-'unl fear, — lived n2)on vegetables; and “biscuits 
and soda water,” fur wliicli he asked, were not to be liad. 
“ He ])iofessed, liowevcr,** says Moore, “ to be cciually well 
pleascMl with j^otatoes ainl vinegar, and of these meagrci 
materials contrived to make rather a hearty dinner/’ 
llarring tliis whimsic.al difficulty, tlie imjeting ivas very 
successful, and Moore continued Jlyroi/s devoted liege- 
man for the rest of his life. 

I'liis is the first glinij)se we have of the poet in any 
thing that can ])e calhul or imagined tlie society of Jiis 
];)cers. He had as a hoy been received at one or two 
houses of his kinsfolk, in one of which he formed a 
romantic and 2)rcmatiirc attacliraent, wliich curtainly was 
the inspiration of several poems, and which is roman tie- 
ally supposed to liave heljxxl to overshadow his life. 
The terrible want of that life was, it is evident, something 
to fix him in his orbit, some ties of home or duty, some 
sense of res])onsibility, anytliing that would have freed 
him from the restlessness that consumed his sold, and 
which no excitement satisfied. The air of Imrry and 
breathless rei^oseless movement which is about him 
during this early period, when as yet there was no fatal 
step taken, or irrocoverable mistake made, is very remark- 
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ablo. Jfis leXlors, wliich in our opinion n,rt3 nover very 
attrjKjUve, luive an air of haste for wliicli there could be 
no Jiecessity save in his nature. Everything is mentioned 
in the cur test nianiKir, not a pause, not an indication of 
interest beyond the most cursory and trilling. liis 
Iriends, his occupations, the (line) people he meets, tlie 
news of the time, all come in hurriedly to the breathless 
record. Eew glimmers of genius, and not even much 
that could be called human individuality, the features 
that mark one man from anotlu^r, arc to be found in these 
productions. TTis biographer gives them at full length, 
and it has again become a fashion in the present renais- 
sance of Byron’s lame to applaud those hasty chapters of 
his experiences: but we cannot find them worthy of any 
serious remark. They are the kind of letters which any 
undistinguished young man, wath coarsish tastes, and time 
(iiitirely oc(Jupied with the frivolous occurrences of the 
day, might have written : nor, if he had not turned out 
to bo Byron, would any one have supposed them worth 
the dignity of print. 

lie wo,s very lonely, JFoore tells us. The humble 
little poet would come and dine with his noble friend 
at a tavern when he could escape from the more, import- 
ant peo])le who invited him to their houses. Only Mr. 
Dallas, who was a connection, and whom Byron trusted 
with the management of his literary business, and his 
solicitor, knew him in all that world of London, wfeere a 
young man of his rank has generally such hosts of friends. 
Galt, whom he had met on his travels, is the only man of 
any kind of reputation who speaks of him at this dim 
portion of his career ; and Galt was notin'ng more than a 
half-ruined adventurer in these days. Even the " coffee- 
house companions,” who had given him an undesirable 
society on his first appearance in town, had disj)ersed 
and fallen away, as it is the way of loose company to do. 

VOL. 111. c 
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And it is impossible to imagine a more forlorn figiiiv 
than that of this noble, handsome, gifted, young man, 
wandering about from one poor tavern to another, now 
and then res(3uing an evening from the dreary inane 
around by the note, I dine with Eogers to-morrow,” 
knowing nobody, earing for nobody, with nQjfhor hope to 
inspire nor duty to lix him to any spot or any occupation 
on earth. It is extraordinary to realise such a position. 
Ho had done nothing worse than hundreds of other care- 
less young men — nothing that could make a Pariah of 
him or shut liim out from friendship and kindness at so 
early an age. And there does not indeed seem to have 
])een any inclination on the part of society to reject him. 
He was forgiven with wonderful readiu(\ss for his general 
abuse of the literary profession. Lord Holland interposed 
his friendly offices to give him information on a subject 
on which he meant to speak in the House of Lords, not- 
withstanding that both his wife and himself had been 
visited with the young poet’s utmost scorn. In short, 
there seems to have been absolutely no rejison for his 
entire isolation ; and yet it existed. When he made that 
iirst speech and appearance in the House of Lords (on 
btibalf of the poor rioU'.rs in his own county — a very good 
object), he describes himself with his usual curious osten- 
tation as “ a person in some degree connected with the 
suffering county, though a stranger not only to the House 
in gei^eral, but to almost every individual whose attention 
I pr(isumo to soheit.” And yet he had been educated at 
Harrow and Cambridge. The fact is so strange that it 
seems impossible to credit it ; poverty, which is sometimes 
represented as the cause, scarcely seems a sufficient one ; 
and the explanation to which we are driven is the painful 
one that the company of his own class was really not 
agreeable to Byron. He had accustomed himself to a 
reedom and self-indulgence incompatible with the re- 
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slTRints of society. It is crsici* for tJi (3 lawlciss mind to 
“ get on ” in a tavern than in a drawing-room. What 
other elucidation of tlie mystery can we iiiid or suggest ? 

Perhaps this speech about tiic hTottiiigliam stocking 
weavers was an attempt to find an entrance into a bettor 
sphere. The ap])lause with wliicli it was received seems 
to have given tliis fortunate -unfortunate the highest 
gratification. His friend, Mr. Dallas, who met him directly 
idler its delivery, found him “ glowing with success and 
much agitated.” He had been told tliat Slioridan thought 
he Avoiild make a great orator, and Lord Holland and 
Lord (Iranville paid him “high compliments” in their 
sj)t3(H‘hes in tlni same debate. “ Lord 11. tells me I sliall 
boat tlieni all if I persevere, and Lord (>. remarked tliat 
tli(i construction of some of my periods is very like 
r>nrk(3's,” he says in a hotter to Hodgson. It was the 
lirst social success of his life, and soothed and stilled the 
uiuiasy sense he seems always to have had of not really 
belonging to the sphere of which, even while seeming to 
d(‘s])ise it, he had such an exalted opinion. Ihit it was 
not to be to his oratory that lie owed his admission into 
so(I(3ty. Two days after this hopeful s])eecli the young 
poet delivered liis ihmiI credentials to the wwld. He had 
brought with him from his travels, as has lieen said, two 
manuscripts, one wliidi he looked upon with complacency, 
and was hot to publish — a satire after Horace, a reminis- 
cence at once of his previous spites against society and 
the critics, and of that youthful classidsm which it is the 
object of the schools to foster; and another, a miscellan- 
eous bundle of verses, wi’itton apparently on the pressure 
of the moment, and mingled with fugitive jjoems of all 
descriptions, which he took “from a small trunk,” and 
felt were not “worth txouhling” his friend with. Mr. 
Dallas, fortunately, was a better critic than Lord Byron ; 
and he it was whose insistance brought into the world 
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tlie poem which was to found a new school of poetry, and 
influence the public* mind, at least for the time, as no 
other poem of the generation did. That he himself had 
no sort of notion of this is evident from the very lluttcr 
of delight and gratified vanity with which on the edge of 
a success so much greater he speaks of this speech of his 
ill the House of Lords. Two days after ChUde Harold 
appeared. It is not too much to say that the public 
mind was moved by it to a sort of sudden ecstasy of in- 
terest such as is almost incredible in our calmer days. 
" I awoke one morning and found myself famous,” he says. 
The first edition was sold out at once, and a universal 
ferment of interest about the young author flew through 
that society which up to this time had known and cared 
nothing about liiin. 

“ At his door,” liia biographer tells us, “ most of the leading 
names of the day presented themselves, — some of them persons 
whom he had much wronged in his Satire, but who now forgot 
their resentment in generous admiration. From morning till night 
the most flattering testimonies of his success crowded his table — 
from the grave tributes of the statesinaii and the philosopher down 
to (wliat flattered him still more) the romantic billet of some incog- 
nita, or the pressing note of invitation from some fair leader of 
fashion ; and in place of the desert which London had been to him 
but a few weeks before, he now not only saw the whole splendid 
interior of high life thrown open to receive him, hut found himself 
among its illustrious crow<ls the most distinguished object.” 

It, is seldom that genuine poetical fame, that fame 
wliich is to last, and become an inheritance for the very 
land that produced it, arises so suddenly. Scott, witli 
his easy, fresh, delightful Lay, rose almost as soon into 
the heaven of popular applause ; but his can scarcely 
be called a genuine poetical fame ; and Byron's, rapid 
as it was, was also complete and lasting — a fame which, 
as yet, though subject to the revisal of two or three 
generations, lias not been diminished, though it has had 
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iJuctiicTtions like all tilings liumaii. In many ways this 
inslaiitaneous leap into the highest places of success was 
extraordinary. But for the introduction of the travel- 
ler in the beginning of the poem, the rihjrijnagc was 
almost entirely descriptive of scenes unfamiliar to the 
lOnglish reader, who had not then become the cosmo- 
politan wanderer he now is, and whom wars and tumults 
had for long shut out from the Continent. And it was 
written in elaborate verse, which, Iiowever melodious, is 
always a tax, more or less, on llie Aiculties of the reader. 
When we open CMlde Harold now, we turn instinctively 
to the later cantos, — those which reflect the turning 
point of the poet's life, — and in which tliere is all the 
excitement of real calamity and suffering. But no siuih 
catastrophe had befallen the young Byron wdien he set 
out upon his travels, and the poem in which he embodied 
liis experiences, and which he did not think ‘‘worth tlie 
while" even of his indulgent friend and critic, was, in 
reality, little more than an itinerary, though of the most 
sphmdid kind. How it was that the serious swcctnc^ss of 
those long stanzas which celebrated nothing more moving 
than the jiraises of “ august Athena," or “ stern Albania's 
hills," should have produced so great a commotioji at once 
in society, and among the general Avorld of readers, is 
difficult to Tinderstaiid. Greater poems have liad very 
much less effect, and yet have been well received; — this 
attained in a moment the universal attention, and (ftizzled 
all who Ixdield it, — sxninging suddenly like a comet out 
of the va]wirs. 

It is difficult, we liave said, to understand this instan- 
taneous fame; but, indeed, it is evident enough upon 
what it was founded. The secret of its power was in 
the hero who travtnsed vaguely those classic countries, 
giving a certain mystery and interest even to scenes in 
which his li.gure was imagined rather than seen — and in 
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the revelation of liini wliK’.h occiipu'd tlie beginning cf 
UiG pociri: a brief effective sketch, original and captivat- 
ing to the popular imagination, wliich never in English 
literature had met with anything like this embodiment 
of youthful tragedy before. E(5ne liad preceded him 
in France, and Werter in Germany, lait Childe ITarolr 
was diflerent from botli. ITe was the symbol less of 
revolt against established laws than of that personal 
gTievance wlikdi is felt so bitterly in youth, wlien things 
do not go as we wish. Not the loss of a Lotte or a 
Mary, but wild diiS])ite at his own insignificance, a fierce 
disgust willi the world which did not do him liomage, nor 
cared very deeply wdiitluir lie went or came, was in every 
line of the picture. It is a picture of youth awakening 
from its first wild burst of enjoyment and confidence in 
itself, to the bitter sense that its pleasures are naught, 
and itself of no particular importance in the economy of 
the Universe. Tlie pang with which he gazes wildly 
round to see the indifference of gods and men to his weal 
or inclination, the calm routine which goes on unmoved,, 
howsoever the young hero may suflcir and even if he siidcs 
altogether in his struggle to have everything and enj’oy 
everything, is, in its astonishment, its fury, its pathos of 
sclf-juty, a very real ]«ujg; and the force of tragic superi- 
ority to the cruel world and all its ways, even the presence 
of having earned that world's anathema by guilt as mys- 
torioufe as the suffering,, is cominehensible enough to the 
Iieart, a natural refuge for pride deeply wounded and 
mortified feeling. Lut the image was new to the agi;, 
and affected it in a pow^erful way. It was the first time 
this young misanthropii, this mysterious cynic, this proud 
and scornful rebed, sufferer, and outcast, had been put in 
bodily shape before the world. And its attraction was 
increased by the fact that, amid all its truth to nature, 
there was a subtle lialf-conscions fiction running through 
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every line. No despair could have been so black and 
profound that did not conceal a secret consciousness of 
unlimited hope behind, and the very grandeur with whicli 
that sublime melodramatic figure averted his eyes from 
all delights, made it more certain that, when he chose to 
take a thought and mend,” all these didights were yet 
well within his reach. Thus the mingling of the fictitious 
and the real, the sincerity and good faith of i)reseiit 
[)assion with all the casuistry and artihee of fictitious 
sentiment, gave an additional attraction. The guilt, an<l 
grandeur, and hopeless misery were all alike sham, yet 
the feeling was true ; and this artificial character, if we 
may be permitted to employ a paradox, made the con- 
ception more real, and helped, as nothing else could, to 
ex[)ress the strange cheaos of wilfulness and waywardness, 
of suffering and satisfaction, the complacent masqueiuding 
and genuine misery which are involved in the first tragedy 
of youth. 

Tliis imblication changed life and the world to Byron. 
It was in February 1812 that it took place, and all doors 
were thrown open to him. In 1815 he married. In 
1816, a year after, he left England, separated from his 
wife, a broken man, with neither hope nor possibility 
left him, so lar as appeared, of ever making up with tJje 
world or presenting himself again in society. Thus his 
entire career in England was limited to four years, begin- 
ning in total obscurity and ending in giiuoral reprobation. 
As it is almost incredible that a young iiiaii of his rank, 
not to speak of Iiis genius — for that was at the time 
unrevealed — should have been so friendless and forlorn 
to start with, so it is hard to understand his entire aban- 
donment afterwards. He was not without partisans to 
offer pleas in his favour, and breathe for him all the 
commonplace and well-worn excuses which are supposed 
to account for the follies of genius. But the general 
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impression was as entirely against liiiii as ever public 
opinion wtis ; and tliis brief space of unbounded applause, 
and e(pially boundless disapprobation, represented all his 
life in England, the entire cycle of his rising and falling. 
A more extraordinary career could not have been imagined, 
'rhe violent onslaught which, while still utterly unknown, 
he had made upon almost every famous individual of his 
conteiiiporaries, liad been generously and fully forgiven 
to the author of Ghildti HarolcVs Pil(jrima(j€, with a mag- 
nanimity which, so far as we know, is quite unrivalled 
in history, ".riie most royal pardon had been granted to 
liim witli acclamation, and the fairest chance a man could 
have, fully accorded. Society, which had been coldly 
unconscious of his existence, opened its doors wiile to the 
young i)oet who had so many claims on its consid(iration. 
Without entering in a manner totally inconsistent witli 
our ]Hiiposo into the scandalous chronicles of the time, 
wliich was as unlovely a moment as ciiii be found in 
social history, we cannot give the reader any account of 
the life of Byron in this brief epitome of his existence. 
It was a lawless life, bound by no rule of primiiple, full, 
it is to be supposed, of enjoyment, full of remorse, of 
pecuniary miseries and wild expenditure, of passions and 
separations, all headlong, unregulated, prodigal. In no 
way is the picture of the young poet an attractive one. 
Moore says everything for him that a counsel rcitnined 
for ttia defence could say, but never is able, evidently, to 
divest himself of the sense that his client has a very poor 
case, and that in reality there is very little to be said. 
His own letters and journals seem to us superficial in 
the highest degree, and give little idea of anything but 
the froth of a restless nature. They are a mere record of 
events, and full of the hurry-scurry of society, the chatter 
of a noisy circle in which there is nothing great but the 
names that appear and reappear, but show little of either 
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thought or fooling above the level of a frivolous young man 
of fashion. We arc unaccustomed in these days to the 
discretion which oasts out everything purely personal, and 
hides under asterisks every allusion that might wound or 
grieve, and it is difficult in the face of tlie damaging reve- 
lations which of late have soiled some groat memories, to 
object to the reticence which, by tliis time, to readers unac- 
(juainted with contemporary talk and scribblings, envelops 
the whole question of Byron's life and relations before 
his marriage in a mist. It seems doubtful which is best, 
and whether entire silence Avould not be better than 
eitlier indecent candour or tantalising concealments. 

This at least we know, that Byron lived a life capaldc^ 
perhaps, of excuse, but not of justilication ; that after 
having dissipated the ordinary prospects of oxist(*uco on 
that high level, he had another chiance in marriag(j — and 
somehow, more dolorously, more shamefully still, failed in 
that also, and so far as England was conconied in life 
altogether. There are times in which concealment is the 
worst injury that can be done a man, as there arc also 
(jases in which disclosure is a crime. We are iiu^apablo 
of saying in which category Byron's story is to be ])lace(i. 
llis wife is one of the greatest mysteries of recent times. 
Admired and almost worshipped by an adoring circle fox 
the greater part of her life, she was at the crisis of her 
story regarded with fierce indignation by her husband s 
partisans, and at the end of her life sank into something 
like the contempt, as well as execration, of the greater 
part of the public. Tlie world will never know the rights 
— or wrongs — of the question. The woman in the end 
has had the worst of it, as women generally have in such 
a conflict. In some particulars there can be no doubt she 
was brutally treated, but her incapacity for carrying a 
secret long guarded to the giave with her, has done more 
harm to her memory than if she had told that secret at 
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the inomciit, supposing it to bo true ; if it is all an inven- 
tion, then words cannot express tlie wickedness of the 
deed. One moral of the whole miserable story would 
seem to be that candour about every event, while the 
parties are alive to defend themselves, is after all the best, 
since it seems beyond the range of human faculties to 
keep silence for ever, and some blabber, sooner or later, is 
sure to let the most unsavoury revelation out. 

During these four years which comprise his life in 
England, the young poet, in the midst of all his lovi'.s, 
liis frivolities, and his embarrassments, produced a suc- 
cession of poems, written with the greatest rapidity, and 
with a total absence of the study or retirement hitherto 
thouglit necessary for such composition. In tlu'. heart of 
London society and a hundred intrigues, he nianagcHi to 
pour fortli canto after canto and couplet after coiii:)let, 
glowing and hot from a heart which he did his best to 
rep]’es(mt as worn out, misanthropical, and disgusted witli 
tlie world. The Giaour, the BrUU of Ahydos, the Cor- 
sair, Lara, the Siege of Corinth, and Parisina, were all 
the product of this time. They raised the reputation he 
had gained into an overwhelming flood of praise and 
admiration. They are all Eastern in subject, and all 
penetrated, more or less, by the same cliaracter which hn-d 
enchanted the world in the first sketch of Harold, The 
Giaour indeed, is too fragmentary to afford any clear 
view ‘of character at all ; and the Bride of Ahydos has 
a virtuous and excellent youth for its hero ; but these 
are the only exceptions. Tlie Corsair and Lara out- 
Ifarolded Harold, and fixed upon the public mind the 
lineaments of that mysterious personage, gloomy and 
grand, wrappcid in his cloak, and self-separated from all 
the world, with dark brow and darker shadow, awing 
the Universe — a being abstracted from any human con- 
nection save one. So far the Corsair imj^roved upon 
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Llie Childe, He had one love whieli linked him to 
hnmainly. lint, whereas Clulde Harold was guilty of 
nothing but dissipation, Conrad was a pirate cliicf, familiar 
with blood and crime, and Lara uiuhir some still deeper, 
shameful stigma, which it wiis worth his while to hiisli 
up by murder. These were the heroes whom tlie new 
p()(it introduced to the world ; and while one li.'ilf of the 
critics were admiringly shocked by his majestic criminals, 
tlui other half were delightfully stimulated by this new 
conception of the sublime. The idea that he himself was 
lh(^ model from whom he drew, increased the feeling on 
both sides, and between tlui people who were shocked and 
those who were pleasingly startled into a new sensation, 
his fame swelled higher than ever fame had swelled before, 
lie did not himself at all discourage the idea that his 
subject was himself. “He told mo an odd report — that 
1 am the actual Conrad, tluj veritable Corsair, and that 
])art of my travels are su])posed to have ])assed in juracy 
Alas I pco]de sometimes hit near the truth, but never tlie 
whole truth,” Byron says, with a smile of coJiiplacunicy 
one can imagine about his mouth — “ Wrote to ^ the 
' Coi'sair’ r(;j[)ort,” he says, in anotlier place, “ she says slie 
don’t wonder, since ‘Conrad is so like! It is odd that 
one who knows mo so thoroughly sliould tell mo tin’s to 
my face. However, if she don’t know, nobody can.” 
Thus be adopted the x>opular fancy, not without ^deasure, 
and the identification of poet and hero added indefinitely 
to the effect, and raised his fame higher and liigher. Tlui 
])oems were road eagerly to throw more light upon the 
man ; the man’s antecedents, and all the gossip that could 
be collected about him, were studied and talked of, in 
order to add a little to the revelations of the poem. The 
])oetry was fine — and it was scandal at the same time : what 
society could resist two charms so potent, mingled so 
skilfully and so well ? 
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But to liiid any special human features now in this 
melodramatic type is an achievement beyond our powers. 
Harold, upon the deck of his ship, looking back bitterly 
upon the land in which he has wasted his youth and liis 
chances, pretending to scorn, yet in reality keenly affected 
by the circumstances of his self-haiiishrnent — has a certain 
amount of humanity in him, and might very naturally bo 
supposed to reflect the being of his creator; but the 
Corsair, though he may bo but the same impersoi»<ition 
heightened and wrapped in stage clothes and draperies 
still more gloomy, has lost all individual features, and is 
a mere symbol of the conventional sublime. 

‘‘ That mail of lonelinoss and mystery, 

Searce seen to smile, arid seldom hear-d to sigh ; 
h'hose name appals the lierciist of his crew, 

And tints eacjh swarthy cheek with sallower hiiij ; 

Still sways tlieir souls with that commanding art 
Tliat dazzles, leads, yet chills the vulgar hefut. 
«•••»• 

But who that Chief ? his name on every shoj'o 
Is famed and fear’d — ^they ask imd know no more. 

With these he mingles not but to command ; 
l^^ew are his ^vords, hut keen his eye and hand. 

Ne’er seasons he with mirth their jovial mess, 

But they ibrgive his silence for success. 

Ne’er for his lip the purpling cuj) they fill, 

That goblet iiasses him untasted still - 
And lor his fare — the rudest of his cn*w 
Would that, in turn, have pass’d untasted too ; 
hearth’s coarsest bread, the garden’s homelit;st loots, 

And scarce the summer luxury of fruits, 

Ilis short repast in humbleness supply 
^Vith all a hermit’s board would scarce deny. 

Thus 2)rom])t his accents and his actions still, 

And all obey and few iiniuire liis will ; 

To such, brief answer and contemjituous eye 
Convey reproof, nor further deign reply.” 

And licrc is Lara, who is 2)02)ularly suj)j)osed to be the 
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CoTsair grown older, and returned out of his wild evireer 
into tlio j)atcrnal lialls, where his fierce and trou})lous life 
of adventures is unknown : — 

“ 'rhat brow in furrow’d lines liarl fix’d at last, 

And spake of passions, but of passion ])ast : 

The pride, but not the fire, of early days, 

Coldness of mien, and cartdessness of praise ; 

A high demeanour, and a glance that Itjok 
Their thoughts from otlicrs by a single look ; 

And that sarcastic levity of tongiu^, 

Tile stinging of a heart the world bad stnng, 

That darts in seeming playfulness around, 

And makes those feel that will not own the wound ; 

All these seem’d his, and something more beneath 
TJian glance could well reveal, or accent breathe. 

Ambition, glory, love, the common aim, 

That some can conquer, and that all would claim, 

AVithin his breast appear’d no more to sij*i\'e, 

A’’et seem’d as lately tlicy had bcmi alive ; 

And some deep feeling it were vain to trace 
At monieiits lighten’d o’er his livid liice. 

Around him some mysterious circle thrown 
Repell’d approach, and show’d him still alunc ; 

ITl.)on his eye sat something of reprooi', 

That kept at least frivolity aloof ; 

And things more timid that beheld him near, 

In silence gazed, or whisper’d mutual feiir.” 

To assert that any human being, with individual habits 
of his own, is “ so like'^ this conjunction of abstract (quali- 
ties is as curious as any other particular of the hietory. 
There was indeed one point in wliich Byron distinctly 
resembled the Corsair, but that was not a point of 
character. The poet, like his hero, ate “ earth’s coarsest 
bread, the garden’s homeliest roots,” and little or nothing 
more ; but this w«'is from a most unjioetical reason ; and 
could we imagiue that Conrad, like Byron, used this 
regimen in. order that he might not grow fat, the finest 
poetry would not save him from that ridicule which 
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death to sentiment. All, or almost all, the enchantment 
which once surrounded the hero has vanished, and a pro- 
faner public smiles at the gloomy grandeur and self- 
absorbed conscious sublimity of tin’s mysteriously guilty 
personage, who, under pretence of concealing his remorses 
and despairs, wears them conspicuously as his livery. 
But the sincerity of the poet himself in sotting forth so 
theatrical a figure, his genuine admiration of it, and 
inability to perceive any possibilities of ridicule, is proved 
by the (ionstant repetition, in tale after tale, of the same 
wonderful creation, sardonic, mysterious, and grandly 
superior to the crowd. Byron, it is evident, was never 
himself weary of the one type of being which ho had 
evolved. It satisfied his vanity, which was great, and his 
imagination, which, notwithstanding his great genius, was 
not great, but limited and somewhat formal, if we might 
even dare to say vulgar, delighting in strong ellects, and 
indifferent to the more delicate gradations of nature. 
The otluir personages in these early works are eiitii‘ely 
vague, indistinguishable, mere names and little more. 
But his generation received every rqiUca with acclamation. 
They were transported by the sombre charm of those dark 
looks and tragic gestures. Not even the critics reproached 
the poet with the monotony of his central figure. In the 
full illumination of the nineteenth century the sham- 
heroic pirate chief was to them as a revelation from 
heaven. 

This is, perhaps, the most wonderful evidence ever 
given to the force, and beauty, and intense vitality of a 
literary medium. These are not the words we would 
naturally employ to describe the divine stream of great 
poetry ; for even the poetry of Byron’s tales is not of a 
divine kind. It is full of splendour, and strength, and 
brilliant adaptation to the subject. The imiiression of 
mingled force and smoothness in it is admirable; but 
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it is not the highest strain of poetry; it is a fine and 
powerful literary vehicle, brilliant, effective, and forcible. 
Glancing over these tales, after a long interval, the reader 
will be surprised to find how few passages in tliein have 
fallen into universal use. That triurnpliaut criticism of 
the siin]5le-minded which pointed out that Hamlet was 
nothing but a mass of quotations, could never be applied 
to the Corsair or his peers. The beautiful passage in 
the Giaour beginning — 

“ He who hath bent him o^jr the dead, 

E^er the first day of death is 11 od,^’ 

is one of the few exceptions. But though it seldom 
reached the point at which verse thus falls into the 
popular heart, it was so full of force and harmonious 
movement, so living in every line, so rapid in narrative, 
80 intense in sentiment, that the monotony of the one 
oft-repeated impersonation was not only forgiven but 
delighted in. In such a case reproduction is either a 
weariness or an additional and cumulative charm. In 
pure fiction of the higher class, it is one of the greatest 
pleasun^s of the reader to meet again in one story with 
tlie friends he has acquired in another ; but poetry has 
seldom permitted such a repetition. Here, however, the 
license was fully awarded. It gave the world a tlirill of 
pleasure to re-find the wandering and weary Harold, with 
his bitter smile intensified, and his disgust with mey and 
life accounted for, in the guilty, and gloomy, and mysteri- 
ous Corsair, the hero of "one virtue and a thousand 
crimes;” and then once more to trace him in Lara 
with gloom ever deepening, and mystery ever increasing, 
the dark and proud chieftain, full of secret remorse, yet 
unconquerable — confronting gods and men with haughty 
defiance. And these were all Byron ! and nobody of his 
generation had swept onward in such a resistless cuiTent 
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of song. Scott, indeed, had led the way in tliis fashion 
of poetry, hut Scott’s fresh fountain of verse was gi'catly 
inferior in passion to the fervid strains of liis yonng com- 
petitor. There is a comparison made by Byron hmist3lf 
of a passage of his Parisina with a passage in Marmion^ 
which makes this wonderfully clear. “ I fear there is 
a resemblance,” he says, ''though T never thought of it 
before, and could liardly wish to imitate that which is 
inimitable.” The |)assn.gcs in question are descriptions of 
the guilty heroines of the two tales — Parisina and 
Constance — at the crisis of their fate. We give that of 
Marmion first : — 

“ Her look composed, and steady eye, 

Pi(‘Sj)oke a matchless constancy ; 

And there she stood, so cjilm and pale, 

That, hut her breathing did not fail, 

And motion slight of eye and head, 

And of her bosom, warranted 

'riiat neither semse nor pulse she lacks, 

You might have thought a form of wax 
Wrought to the very life was there ; 

So still she was, so pale, so fair.” 

This is Constance on her t]*ial — the betrayed and 
hetniying maiden — victim and instrnmciit of wickedness 
— on the verge of a doom which destroys her aloiui. 
Tlie other is Parisina, more, yet less, sinful — contemjdat- 
ing, not her own, hut her lover’s fate : — 

“ She stood, I said, all pale and still, 

The living cause of Hugo’s ill ; 

Her eyes unmoved, but full and wide, 

Not once had turn’d to cither side — 

Nor once did these sweet eyelids close, 

Or sliade the glance o’er which they rose, 

Blit round their orbs of deepest blue 
Tlie circling white dilated grew — 

And there with glassy gaze she stood, 

As ice were in her curdled blood.” 
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Nothing could better show the range of the two poets. 
Scott's picture is pathetic, and moves the reader with a 
sentiment of tenderness and pity, such as the sufferings 
of innocence, rather than guilt, should call forth. Con- 
stance appears to us as a victim — almost a martyr ; but 
in Byroii's companion sketch, the half-stupefied yet all- 
conscious stillness of doom, the awe, the anguish, the 
horror, affect us with something of the same overwhelming 
cessation of thought and sense as has befallen the miser- 
able, beautiful creature, standing dumb, in agony inefilable, 
to see destruction overtake the sharer of her sin. The 
very background glows with a pale flame of passion be- 
hind her liead, and those wide-opened, motionless eyes. 
Constance breathes and moves, but Parisina's whole being 
is arrested like a frozen stream. 

Another characteristic which helped to secure B3rron's 
instantaneous triumph was one which wo have already 
noted in respect to Scott — ^his intelligibility — the entire 
absence of the mystic in him. None of those gleams of 
secret insight into the depths of nature which fill with 
enthusiasm the sympathetic and understanding, but con- 
fuse the crowd, ever flash from the genius of Byron. 
The mysteries with which he deals are purely material, 
capable of explanation, and affording an easy exercise 
to the fancy in making them out. This is one of the 
greatest and most marked distinctions between one class 
of poetry and another. When we introduce a simple 
intelligence, say that of a child or an entirely uneducated 
person, to the wonders and glories of song, there must 
always be a great deal at which the untrained intelligence 
will make momentary pause, perplexed by something 
which has not occurred in the phraseology and thoughts 
of every day. Who could explain the Ancient Mariner ? 
The soul divines, and he that hath an ear to hear, hears- 
and understands: but Scott and Byron, the one in a 

VOL. HI. 
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tame, the other in a grander sense, are both cheerfully 
intelligible, explainable, making no impossible demand 
on the faculties of the reader. Nothing could be more 
mysterious than the Corsair, but we can hold our breath 
and guess at those secrets of his with much of the satis- 
faction which accompanies our ordinary researches into 
th(^ secrets of our neighbours. There is nothing in them 
which reaches that region beyond sight, that darkness 
round us and within, which it is the highest function 
of the poet to divine, the highest exercise of the mind to 
search into, catching such glimpses as our faculties will 
allow. On this, Byron has no communication to make, 
no light to ohe-r. lie is as profane and ignorant as any 
one of us. When he himself risks a wondering question 
before these dark portals, it is with that despairing levity 
which is the resource of those who fear and know nothing, 
not of those who love and ponder and by moments see. 
There is no kindred with the mystic and unknown in 
the range of his genius ; he belongs entirely to the solid 
earth, and his mysteries are those of the theatre and the 
tale, nothing greater or more. 

We need not enter farther into the incidents which 
caused his departure from London and the entire breaking 
up of his life. With these the world would have had 
little to do at the time had he not taken it into his con- 
fidence : but at this distance, when both the chief actors 
are d^^ad, the story is one which is open to the discussion 
of all, and cannot be ignored. Domestic convulsions, 
even when they reach the height of tragedy, can scarcely 
be without many petty elements. Byron’s Farewell to 
liis wife, which was in everybody’s mouth at the time, is 
a piece of sentimental comedy added on to, and making a 
pitiful commentary upon, the really tragical crisis which 
•made England and reasonable existence impossible to 
him thenceforward. That he should have arrived at so 
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terrible a turning point, and, ruined in fortune, bankrupt 
in reputation, doubted by all and condemned by most of 
his contemporaries, should have celebrated the conclusion 
of this tragic episode of life in a strain so commonplace 
and unreal is as extraordinary as any other of the con- 
fusing events of tliat extraordinary moment. lie who 
took up the interrupted song of Ghilde Harold with so 
much genuine feeling, how did he, how could he, inter- 
pose the sentimental and theatrical roiaanza of an offended 
primo tenoi'6 between himself and huihan sympathy ? 
We are told tluat the manuscript was blurred with liis 
tears, and that there is every reason to suppose him to 
have been in earnest in the superficial pathos of his 
app(',fil to the wife whom he never seems even to have 
pretended to love — a fact which makes the confusion all 
the greater, since it is difficult to imagine any serious 
emotion expressing itself in such verses. Ilut Byron’s 
imagination was, as w^c have said, much inferior to his 
genius, and he wanted both good taste and that critical 
discrimination which has so much to do Mutli personal 
dignity as well as with excellence in art. He could not 
divine how such an effusion would be regarded by his 
contemj)oraries, and was not even aware of its unreality 
until, with an angry illumination afterwards, he discovered 
the folly of it and perceived too late, through other 
people’s eyes, what he had failed to perceive with his 
own. But, indeed, the interested reader will hail with a 
certain relief this crisis in Byron’s career, llis after life 
was wild and reckless enough, but it was not so miserable 
as the forced and fictitious life in London, where ruin 
lurked at every corner, and the semblance of j)rosperity 
and happiness was scarcely skin-deep. It ended in an 
inevitable explosion, all the elements having worked 
towards this since the wedding-day on which ho had 
called his new-made wife Miss Milbanke with an absence 
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of mind almost incredible in a young bridegroom. When 
we read the journal, so full of fictitious liveliness, yet 
pain, so matter-of-fact, so commonplace, so angry and 
wretched, with still the same record of trivial things and 
talk, warped and made miserable by splenetic and reckless 
sentiment, and the chaos of an unregulated soul, it is 
with actual satisfaction that we see the end come. When 
the smoke and ashes clear off, £. id tlie passionate pilgrim 
storms away again over land and sea, leaving the failure 
and the misery -behind him, our minds are cased from a 
painful burden. The gates of society may be closed 
against him, but again there seems a chance for him in 
the wider world. 
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CHAPTER II. 

BYRON SHELLEY. 

When Byron was reaching the stormy climax of his 
career in London, another poet, younger in years, whose 
beginning in life had been almost as wayward and unfor- 
tunate, though far less guilty, had appeared and disap- 
peared again, not in the brilliant illumination of society, 
but among the struggling makers of literature in the other 
end of London. Percy Bysshe Shelley was born, more 
like a fairy changeling than an ordinary British infant, in 
a handsome country house in England in 1792, when 
Byron was but four years old in Aberdeen. The family 
of the younger child of genius belonged to that rural 
aristocracy which has produced many men of note and a 
great deal of respectable stupidity, but few poets ; and 
from the beginning of his life he seems to have been out 
of tune with everything about him. His father, his 
family, and surroundings, were as opposite to liim in 
character, hopes, and prejudices, as it is possible to con- 
ceive. Where it was that the respectable squire's son 
imbibed the ideas which dominated his life there seems 
no record ; but he was a revolutionary born, a freetliinker 
from his cradle, atheistical and democratical, in every- 
thing going contrary to all the traditions of his race, of 
which he was the heir and representative by a strange 
irony of fortune, a position which made steady -going 
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ortliodo;ty and conservatism almost necessities of existence, 
Yoirng Shelley’s rehellion against all that was, seems to 
have pervaded everything else that is known of him. 
By the time he went to Eton, if we may credit his own 
record, he had already come to recognise, in the hum of 
voices proceeding from the schoolroom, “ the harsh and 
grating strife of tyrants and of foes,” and to find in every 
little fret of schoolboy life marks of the chains in which 
free-born nature was bound. The small oppressions of 
fagging, the little round of punishment and obligation, 
were in his eyes evils large enough to fill the soul with 
bitterness : 

“ Nothing that my tyrants knew or thought 
I cared to learn,” 

he says, with a sentiment not indeed uncommon with 
boyhood, but differing much from the schoolboy’s usual 
light-hearted perversity. There was not a laugh in him 
throughout his life, nor had his hot young enthusiasm any 
conception of the happy calm of ordinary youth. His 
young life is a record of strife and resistance ; but it is so 
wildly dreamy and mystical, and the facts all through are 
so confused with fictions and heated interpretations of the 
real, that it is hard to know what to receive and what to 
reject. He believed himself to have been expelled from 
Eton ; but there does not seem the slightest evidence that 
such an event took place. At Oxford, however, it did 
occur; he was sent away from University College on 
account of a pamphlet called TIiq Necessity of Atheism^ 
which he considered it his duty not only to publish, but 
to send, with serious intentions of instructing them, to the 
heads of his College. One of his biographers speaks of 
this as a mere boyish freak ; but another treats it with 
much grandeur, declaring that “ Percy Slielley had as good 
a right to form and expound his opinions on theology as 
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the Archbishop of Canterbury,” an assertion sohj 
appalling to all who haye the cliarge of persons of nuc ^ 
teen, an age at which no Arclil.)ishop ever promulgated 
doctrine. Tims one more youth of genius was cast out of 
lier bosom by the University, that Alma Mater who has 
so little kindness for the poets. Young Shelley ran wild 
after this severance of all legitimate bonds. His father 
was angry, and made that feint of casting him off in which 
bewildered and angry fathers so often take refuge, and he 
was left to his own foolish devices at this momentous 
moment of his life. Ilis sisters, who were soft-hearted 
and anxious to help him, sent him aid by the hands of a 
schoolfellow, a foolish romantic girl, who by a series of 
accidents was thrown upon Shelley’s companionship and 
into his power. They were both very young, utterly 
inexperienced ; and he had wild views about the relation- 
ships between men and women as well as upon most other 
subjects, in which she was perfectly willing to follow. In 
these circumstances it is very much to the credit of the 
lawless young man that, though somewhat embarrassed 
and bewildered by the overpowering trust which Harriet 
showed in him, he married her, and gave the reckless 
foolish girl all the safeguards which the most carefully 
guarded bride could have required. He was not twenty 
when (in the year 1811 ) this marriage took place, and it 
completed the wild confusion of his life; since the poor 
young ])air were equally inexperienced and unwise, tjiougli 
one of them had the lamp of genius, not to guide, but to 
mislead them on their devious way. They wandered 
vaguely about after this, in Scotland one time, in Wales 
the next, meeting with all kinds of tragi-comic adventures, 
and living a life which was never more than half-real. 
It was in this phase of his existence that we find him 
starting up suddenly in the path of Southey, who gives 
his opinion of the young wanderer as follows : — 
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of is a man at Keswick who acts upon me as my own ghost 

aid do — his name is Shelley. Beginning with romances of ghosts 
and murder, and with poetry at Eton, he passed at Oxford into 
metaphysics ; printed half-a-dozen pages which he entitled The 
Necessity of Atheism; sent one anonymously to Copleston, in 
expectation, I suppose, of converting him ; was expelled in conse- 
quence ; married a girl of seventeen, after being turned out of doors 
by his father ; and here they both are, in lodgings, living upon two 
hundred which his father allows him. He is come to the fittest 
physician in the world. At present he has got to the Pantheistic 
stage of philosophy, and in the course of a week I expect he will be 
a Berkleyan, for I have put him upon a course of Berkeley. It has 
surprised him a good deal to meet, for the first time in his life, with 
a man who perfectly understands him, and does him full justice. I 
tell him that all the difference between us is that he is nineteen and 
I am tliirty-seven.” 

Excellent Southey! He did not suspect how absolutely 
out of all possibility of resemblance were his own well- 
ordered conservative character and this wild spirit of the 
clouds and elements, the fantastic delicate Ariel of poetry. 
How sternly different his opinions became afterwards will 
be apparent farther on. 

Of Shelley's momentary repose amid the quietness of 
the lake country we know little more than this. Soon he 
was away again, as changeful as summer lightning, flash- 
ing now here, now there, unrestrained and irresponsible. 
His extreme youth adds a pathetic touch to the record of 
fitful misadventures, unhappinesses, panics, and quarrels, 
which in itself could scarcely be other than ridiculous. 
It was in 1813, a year after Southey formed this opinion 
of him, that Queen Mab was printed — a strange poem 
which he did not after care to reckon among his works, 
and whiph shows traces of something like the influence of 
Southey in its measure and structure, though so com- 
pletely unlike in everything else. Mab, a fairy queen 
most un-Shakspearian, carries off the soul of lanthe — for 
no particular reason the poet knows of — to show her the 
past and present of the earth : that is to say, the horrors 
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that Eeligion and Government have wrought, with side 
gUmpses into the miseries inflicted by kings, and the 
supreme tyranny of the God whom Christianity has 
imagined. It is a rhapsody, an impassioned embodiment 
of that fervent creed of Atheism which in those days had 
here and there a prophet, as again in our own. Shelley 
thought, like other enthusiasts, that the world was to be 
freed of all its troubles by the recognition of his tenets of 
faith, or rather, as it was in his case, of no faith — ^its 
abrogation of God, and law and rule. He had begun to 
correspond with Godwin while he was at Keswick, and 
the doctrines of Political Justice had taken hold on his 
congenial mind. It appears by some authorities that 
Queen Mah was begun at a much earlier period of his 
career ; but the verse with which the poem opens bears 
very distinct marks of Thcdciba about it : — 

How wonderful is Death ! 

Death and his brother Sleep — 

One pale as yonder waning moon 
With lips of lurid blue ; 

The other rosy as the mom 

When, throned on ocean’s wave, 

It flashes o’er the world ; 

Yet both so passing wonderful !” 

Out of this Southeyan echo, however, the young poet 
falls after a while into dignified and melodious blank 
verse, even in this early and chaotic utterance, which 
neither in sentiment nor poetry is very much worth any 
one’s while. It is said that Shelley, who printed it for 
private circulation, sent a copy to Byron with a letter, in 
which he enumerated all the accusations lie had heard 
against his elder brother in poetry, with a demand to 
know if they were true ; as, if false, he wished to make 
Byron’s acquaintance. Altogether, it is evident that the 
young poet, in the elation of his genius, felt himself full 
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of power, and in a position to influence and almost com- 
mand. Among other enterprises, he went solemnly to 
Ireland to assist in Catholic emancipation, strong in that 
unbounded belief in reason, and in himself as the expositor 
of reason, which a young man may be pardoned for enter- 
taining at nineteen. He was still under twenty wlien he 
became a father, his poor little wife being still younger. 
Their life was one of perpetual difficulties of all kinds, as 
well as of restless and continual wanderings. Sometimes 
Shelley got an allowance from his father, sometimes lived 
precariously on the help afforded by Harriet’s family and 
a sister of hers, who after a while came to live with them, 
and tyrannised over the pair of foolish wedded children. 
Leigh Hunt asserts that his position as heir of entail made 
it possible for him to secure from the Jews an income of 
a thousand pounds a year, upon the security of his future 
prospects, which seems feasible, since even a poet cannot 
subsidise and pension his friends unless he has some money 
to do it with ; but this may have been at a later period. 
He married his poor young wife a second time in March 
1814, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, lest there should 
be any question of the legality of their Scotch marriage 
and in order, it appears, to secure to her quite certainly 
in case of his death the portion to which the widow of 
Sir Timothy Shelley’s son would be entitled. This cautious 
step had scarcely been taken when the pair seem to have 
separated. It is not necessary to enter here into the 
much discussed and 'much questioned dates of these inci- 
dents. Shelley had begun to visit Godwin, with whom 
for some time he had kept up a close correspondence, and 
for whom he seems to have conceived a reverential 
.attachment, in the beginning of this year; and in God- 
win’s homely house, in the parlour behind the bookseller’s 
shop, in the midst of the mixed family which consisted 
of Mary Woilstonecraft’s daughter and the existent Mrs 
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Godwin/s daughter, besides Godwin’s own children, the 
young poet had seen a fair and serious girl of seventeen, 
full of philosophies and fancies like himself, and with a 
charm for him which Harriet had never possessed; for 
Harriet, it is supposed, had loved Shelley more than 
Shelley ever loved her, and had by this time fully con- 
vinced him that happiness with her was impossible. The 
story is altogether wild and strange, like his own mind. 
Whether he separated with a certain formality from his 
wife, whether he went off suddenly, leaving her with her 
two babies and fourteen shillings in her pocket, no one 
seems able to decide. The only thing certain is, that 
meeting with Mary Godwin suddenly “ one eventful day 
in St. Pancras Churchyard by her mother’s grave,” he 
declared his love to the enthusiast girl, who had been 
brought up to believe in no necessary restraints upon such 
a passion. He told her his story how he had suffered, 
how he had been misled, and how, if supported by her 
love,” says the sympathetic historian, Lady Shelley, “ ho 
hoped in future years to enrol his name witli the wise and 
good, who had done battle for their fellow-men, and had 
been true through all adverse storms to the cause of 
humanity. Unhesitatingly she placed her hand in his 
and linked her fortune with his own.” No doubt the 
I^oet had eloq^uence at his command, and that the girl, so 
young and come of such a race, believed not only fervently 
in “ the cause of humanity,” which he intended to .serve, 
but in her own power to support him by her love. A 
mother’s grave seems a strange place for such a declara- 
tion ; but not in this case, for no one would have been so 
ready as Mary Wollstonecraft to ackuowledgcj the claim 
of love, and to dispense with the sanction of law. To 
neither of them did marriage seem either sacred or neces- 
sary. Harriet did not satisfy the poet; she was not 
enough for him : he had c^.ased to love her ; what more 
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was there to say ? Such was the creed of both. " Un- 
hesitatingly” they linked their lives together. The verses 
which he addressed to her, probably in the moment of 
doubt before the decision was come to, do more to soften 
our hearts than any other particular in the tale : — 

" Upon my heart thy accents sweet 
Of peace and pity fell like dew 
On flowers half-dead ; thy lips did meet 
Mine tremblingly, thy dark eyes threw 
Their soft persuasion on my brain, 

Charming away its dream of pain. 

"We are not happy, sweet ! our state 

Is strange, and full of doubt and fear — 

More need of words that ills abate. 

Eeserve or censure come not near 
Our sacred friendship, lest there be 
No solace left for thee or me. 

" Gentle and good and mild thou art, 

Nor can I live if thou appear 
Aught but thyself, or turn thy heart 
Away from me, or stoop to wear 
The mask of scorn, although it be 
To hide the love thou feeTst for me.” 

It is wonderful to think of this young pair, with all 
their feelings and impulses warped into a wrong way, 
calling good evil, and evil good, and believing tliat the 
indulgence of their inclinations was a sort of duty, setting 
out tcigether in defiance of all law and sacred custom and 
constancy, without sense of guilt or feeling of shame. 
The elopement took place in July 1814, only a few months 
after the re-marriage. • Shelley was only twenty-two even 
now, and Mary not seventeen. The deserted wife, left 
behind with her two children, came between the other two 
in age, and was stiU under twenty. They were little 
more than children, fantastic, wayward, and self-willed, 
playing with the mysteries of life, and not knowing what 
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they did. It is half pitiful, half ludicrous, to hear the 
account of this wild and criminal journey, which is like 
the freak of a couple of truant children running away 
from school, if it had not been for the tragical climax that 
was to follow. Godwin believed in marriage as little as 
they did, and had both written and spoken against it as 
one of the slaveries of the race ; but he was a respectable 
London citizen, a sort of John Gilpin in his way, notwith- 
standing all his lofty theories, and that his young visitor 
should thus carry off his child did not please him any 
more than it would have pleased a much less philosophical 
parent. It is curious to note how indulgently the world 
has judged the actors in this wild drama. Neither then 
nor now has any harsh judgment been passed upon Mary 
Slielley. That offence wliich people are so fond of saying 
is always cruelly visited upon the woman, scarcely seems 
to have told against her. When the event occurred which 
turned the tale of lawless love into a tragedy, when poor 
Harriet, forsaken, took away her own life, no one con- 
cerned has any strong feeling in the matter except one of 
pity for Shelley and his new companion. We are almost 
required to regard the suicide as an ill-natured act towards 
these two innocent people on the part of the third, whose 
existence, indeed, was sadly in their way, but whose death 
was a reproach to them : so strangely do human partiali- 
ties colour the events of life. 

Before this terrible intemiption of the curious, irre- 
sponsible self -pleasing life of the young poet, there had, 
however, been an interval, in which many events occurred. 
Shelley was not much less an unsettled wanderer with 
Mary than he had been with Harriet; but under the 
great trees in Windsor Park, on the edge of which he 
lived for some time, and afloat upon the soft-flowing 
Thames, the great tide of poetry, which had already moved 
within him in broken impulses, rose full in his mind 
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The first of his poems, which really was worthy of his 
powers — Alastor — was written in the first year of this 
union. It is the first real indication of the new voice 
which had awakened in English literature. It was like 
nothing else then existing ; nor do we know to what to 
compare it in the past. Shelley had no story to tell, no 
character to disclose ; his was pure poetry, music such as 
charmed the ear and filled the mouth with sweetness. 
Never was poet so eager to teach, or witli so many wild 
assertions to make, or so strong a conviction of the pos- 
sibility of influencing humanity and changing the 
world ; but the soul of his poetry was the same as that 
of music, not definite, scarcely articulate, only melodious, 
ineffably sweet. Alastor was ushered into the world with 
a somewhat pompous preface, in which it is described as 
" allegorical of one of the most interesting situations of 
the human mind,” the search of the poetic spirit, which 
has exhausted every foim of intellectual enjoyment, for 
something better, for the ideal, which he seeks in vain to 
find in another human being. “ The picture is not barren 
of instruction to actual men. The poet's self-centred 
seclusion was avenged by the furies of an irresistible 
passion pressing him to sudden ruin.” But the reader 
never pays much attention to the directions which pre- 
scribe to him what he is to understand and admire ; and 
probably no one now thinks of looking at the preface, or 
even usks, as he reads, what Alastor means ; for, indeed, 
the meaning is wholly lost in the music of the words. 
•‘Actual men” have nothing to do with it ; and it conveys 
no lesson, nor anything that is within the reach of the 
practical This was not the intention of the writer ; to 
his own thinking, he was nothing if not a teacher. 

The simplicity of the primitive moral which Coleridge 
by poetical caprice chose to affix to his Ancient Mariner 
reappears, in still less feasible connection with anything 
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tliat has gone before, in the new strain. Probably it was 
the example of tliat poem which suggested to Shelley the 
idea of putting a moral to his rhapsody. '' Those who 
love not their fellow-beings live unnatural lives, and pre- 
pare for their old age a miserable grave,” he says, from his 
pulpit as it were : and then plunges into the word-music, 
the soft fleeting of melodious syllables, descriptions of 
what never was in earth or air. Here is the first strik- 
ing of the key-note, more definite than anything that 
follows : — 

Earth, ocean, air, beloved brotherhood ! 

If our great Mother hits imbued my soul 

With aught of natural piety to feel 

Your love, and recompense the boon witli mine ; 

If dewy morn, and odorous noon, and even. 

With sunset and its gorgeous ministers, 

And solemn midnight’s tingling silentness ; 

If autumn’s hollow sighs in the sere wood, 

And winter robing with pure snow and crowns 
Of starry ice the gray grass and bare boughs ; 

If spring’s voluptuous pantings when she breathes 
Her first sweet kisses, have been dear to me ; 

If no bright bird, insect, or gentle beast 
I consciously have injured, but still loved 
And cherished these my kindred ; then forgive 
Tljis boast, belov^jd brethren, and withdraw 
No portion of your wonted favour now ! 

‘‘ Mother of this unfathomable world ! 

Favour my solemn song, for I have loved 
Thee ever, and thee only ; , . . 

And though ne’er yet 
Thou hast unveiled thy inmost sanctuary, 

Enough from incommuiiicahle dream, 

And twilight phantasms and deep noonday thought; 

Has shone within me, that serenely now 
And moveless, as a long-forgotten lyre 
Suspended in the solitary dome 
Of some mysterious and deserted fane, 

I wait thy breath, Great Parent, that my strain 
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May modulate with murmurs of the air. 

And motions of the forests and the sea, 

And voice of living heings, and woven hymns 
Of night and day, and the deep heart of man.” 

This aspiration was as near fulfilled in Shelley's verse 
as poetical prayer could be ; not his was Wordsworth’s 
lofty religious use of nature and her sacred sights and 
sounds ; not his the mystic revelations which Coleridge 
found in the unseen : but a voice modulated “ with mur- 
murs of the air and motions of the forests,” with all the 
inarticulate harmony of being, with those fragmentary 
thoughts that give a soul to the musings of tlie solitary, 
and those profound sensations which move the heart, all 
the more deep for being undefined. The old-fashioned 
harp had come back to the hands that could touch it. 
The instructors, the prophets, the seers, even the minstrels 
had a different office. Shelley was song embodied. In 
vain did ho pour forth miles of verses, his Alastor, his 
BevoU of Islam, his wild politics and wilder morals upon 
the world, believing in his inmost soul that this was 
his mission, to convince men that their God was a Fiend • 
and their laws tyranny, and that Godwin's Political Justice 
was the new gospel. Mankind has instincts which are 
wiser than genius. We have rejected, some with h'oiTor, 
but more with a smile, his vain teachings ; but we have 
not rejected Shelley. So long as he stands before the 
world and sings, we will listen though his subjects be to 
us as foUy and his meaning as madness. No matter what 
he says — even the Witch of Atlas, even the Ppipsy- 
chidion, which the multitude can only listen to with a 
bewildered sense of something melodious but no clearer 
notion — contain such a soul of harmony as beguiles the 
sternest critic. It is like that voice which Wordsworth 
heard in the harvest field. We do not even ask to know 
what it is about — 
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“ Whatever the tlieme the Maiden 
As if her song could have no ending. 

• • • . • 

I listen motionless and still ; 

And as I mounted up the hill, 

The music in my heart I bore 
Long after it was heard no more.” 

After the composition of Mastor, Slielley, with liis 
Mury and the young woman who had accompanied them 
oil their first ilight, Jane Clairniont, the daughter of 
IMary’s steiJinother, went to Switzerland in the early 
summer of 1816; and here it was that Byron, setting 
out, sick with trouble and discovery, and a disorderly life, 
upon the second tragical round of Ins pilgrimage, en- 
countered the other poet and his helongings in the neigli- 
hourhood of Geneva. In o])position to the story that 
Shelley had sent Queen Muh to Byron with a sort of 
indictment against him and desire to know if these things 
w(Te true, it is said by some that Shelley now sent to 
Byron an account of tlie sins attributed to himself, and 
^desired his acquaintance if he thought fit to bestow it on 
knowing all that was said against him. ITowever that 
might he, the two met at tlie inn, %vhcre they botli lived, 
and formed instant acquaintance. There is as inu(;li in 
common among poets as among craftsmen of a humliler 
kind. Coleridge and Southey first, Coleridge and W^ords- 
wortli afterwards, had come by freemasonry of genius and 
youth into instant friendship and mutual com inunica lion 
to each other of all poetical ]m)i)erties some twimty years 
before. What a wonderful dilferencc between that frugal 
and j)Oor brotherhood, jmre, honoiirahle, and unknown, in 
all their flush of youthful ardour and high thoiiglit, and 
this other two, perhaps more sfdendidly endowed, richer, 
of higher fortunes, and far more unhappy i The former 
held their position against all the xuuches of need, in face 
VOL. HI. . E 
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of the outcry of the world. What could the world do to 
them ? Coleridge, indeed, exposed himself to much pain- 
ful criticism and comment, especially in the latter part of 
his career ; hut the others lived such upright and simple 
lives, as took all possibility of a sting out of every evil 
tongue, and vindicated the high office of poetry over ail 
the world. They preached the sacrcdness of love, the 
wonder and mystery of life, the nobleness of duty, the 
loveliness of self-devotion. Strange contrast ! The younger 
brethren proclaimed a different, an altered code. Duty 
to them had no existence, nor authority, nor the restraints 
of nature grave and chaste. Their principle was that of self- 
will, the satisfaction of desire, the destruction of control, the 
perfect liberty of doing, not as they ought, but as they would. 
To Shelley’s fantastic soul, the fact that a certain thing 
" ought” to be done made the doing of it an offence against 
human freedom. It was not that he loved evil, for, not- 
withstanding his desertion of one woman for another, there 
is no evidence in him of a nature impure. But immorality, 
as we name it, was to him a matter of principle, and the 
wish of the moment a sacred impulse which it was duty to« 
obey. Pjyroii, a thousand times less innocent, was with- 
out tliis visionary philosophical preference for the for- 
bidden, and while he sinned was ever conscious of a 
tremor of conscience ; but with Shelley, all instincts were 
good, and that self-will which Christianity insists shall be 
subdued, was the only god and potentate he acknowledged. 
Byron, so far as appears, had no philosopliical code, but 
he was a man of unbridled self-regard and what we call 
passions — and when he wished for anything secured it 
when that proved possible, without proclaiming it right to 
do so, yet with a preponderance of fleshly appetite to 
which the sectary beside him was a stranger. To carry 
out the contrast, this second group and brotlierhood of poets 
on the banks of another lake fell into a manner of united 
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living which controverted not only the laws and customs 
of society, but all that the common consent of mankind 
has considered necessary for the well-being of the race. 
The strange code in which the children of Godwin’s house 
had been trained, and which the three wilful young souls 
who composed Shelley’s irregular party, held with com- 
bative ardour, saw little harm in the idea that the friend- 
sister who had accompanied Mary should become to Byron 
what Mary was to Shelley. It is possible even that they 
may have believed this connection a possible way of 
reclaiming and saving Byron, as Shelley congratulated 
himself on having been saved. As for Byron, a soul far 
more polluted, he plucked without hesitation a flower where 
lie could find it, and in the desperation of his soul, after 
the catastrophe which had made all pretences at respect- 
ability useless to him, was ready to plunge into any and 
every such excitement. Thus license reigned in one 
company of the poets, to whom, the one philosophically, 
the other sensually, inclination and passion were tlie 
powers that swayed existence — a wonderful contrast to 
the stainless living and lofty teaching of the elder brother- 
hood among the colder lakes and mountains of the north. 

This joint life lasted for about four months, a whole 
wonderful (but wet and stormy) summer. Tlie Slielleys 
took a smaller house near to the greater one inhabited by 
Byron. They were both poor enough; but it was the 
reckless pennilessness of a wealthy class always capable 
of procuring luxuries, and not tlie thrifty and limited 
existence of the really poor. Their life was spent in a 
succession of refined and delightful amusements, in boat- 
ing parties on the lake, in moonlight wanderings, in parties 
of poetic conversation prolonged far into the night, which 
sometimes made it expedient that one household belated 
should encamp under the roof of the other ; all was in- 
dulgence, pleasure, society, without any of those limits 
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which ordinary life enforces. Once the two poets set out 
together round the shores of the lake, going over the 
scenery of Eousseau’s great work with enthusiasm and 
emotion •indescribable. Shelley had never read the 
Heloise before, which was so happy a chance I They 
lingered about " sweet Clarens, birthplace of deep Love/' 
and strayed through the bosquet de Julie” silent, moved 
almost to tears, glad that no vulgar spectator was by to 
see their emotion : and felt that Rousseau had not chosen 
for uses of fiction this wondeliul landscape, but that it 
was the very ‘‘ scene which passion must allot to the 
mind's purified being.” It is to be feared that most of 
us nowadays find the Lake Leman somewhat prosaic, re- 
membering little and caring less about Julie and St. Preux, 
unwholesome lovers ; but to Byron and Shelley they were 
divine. Off the rocks of Meillerie they were once caught 
in a storm, and for the moment looked for notliing but 
destruction. All this may be seen reflccjted in the tliird 
canto of Childe Harold^ which is little more than a 
poetical narrative of the musings and wanderings of that 
euTiiiner holiday. Shelley would seem to have been passive 
for the moment, receiving all tliese images into his mind 
without immediate use of them : but Byron was in full 
tide of creative power, roused by the great storm of his 
life into restless energy and force. He could not be still 
or keep silence in that flood-tide of his genius. Ilis 
passions, his wild impulses, his wrongs, surged high within 
him and quickened every faculty. " Agitation or conhist 
of any kind,” he himself says, “ gives a rebound to my 
spirits, and sets me up for the time.” Perhaps, too, thougli 
the breaking up of his life contained so mucli that was 
miserable, it was a relief to him to get rid of the unreal 
and wretched existence which he had been leading in 
Loudon, in forced subjection to rules which he hated, and 
in companionshij) with a woman whose inspiration, in 
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every point, was at variance with his own. And Shelley, 
too, had wrongs and profound grievances, which sometimes 
burned within him, and somtimes overflowed in expressions 
of anguish. They were both miserable and injured because 
the world would not permit them, unchecked, to do as they 
would, and retained to themselves the privilege of railing, 
with high indignation and poetic fervour, against that world 
and its restrictions, even while emancipated from its juris- 
diction, and following their own pleasures triumphantly as 
the rule of their life. Strange contrast and pendant to the 
poetic life of Grassmere and Keswick, with all their pieties 
and solemnities, the grave simplicity, the laborious calms, 
the mountain stillness, and voices of the cataract from the 
steeps ! On Lake Leman the two young pairs talked 
endless sentiment, shed tears of voluptuous emotion, 
talked through the warmth of summer nights, floated in 
their boats on the warm bosom of the luxurious lake ; or 
^vcre awed by the semi-grand, semi-theatrical artillery of 
the storm among the mountains, and in the midst of their 
enjoyments gave themselves up to corresponding storms 
of injured feeling, of reproach and fiery outcry against 
earth and heaven. What had earth and heaven done to 
them ? Objected to let them have their own way — that, 
and little more. 

The third canto of Childe Harold has a warmth of 
individual life in it, an emotion and power which the 
vaguer miseries and wanderings of the previous i)ortions 
of that poem share in a much smaller measure. Every- 
body remembers the address to Ada with which it opens, 
and which is so much more genuine and real than the 
tlieatrical commonplace of Byron’s Farewell. Nor is the 
key of real emotion, thus strongly struck, ever altogether 
lost through all the changes and variations of the strain. 
Some of his finest rhetorical passages, some of the tenderest 
touches of musing, of which by times his fiery soul was 
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capable, are to be found here. The description of the 
night before Waterloo is now what people call hackneyed 
— the stronge.st evidence of its splendid force and effect 
which could be offered — since no poem is ever hackneyed 
wliich has not gone straight to the popular heart. It 
has embodied for us the wonderful excitement of that 
historical scene as few historians could do, setting before 
us as in a picture, as in a vision, the stern marching 
columns, the dark preparations and readiness underneath, 
with that light glowing brilliant scene in front of it sud- 
denly arrested, the mirth turned to horror and dismay, 
the gay sounds into a silence of tragic suspense and 
despair. It is so breathless, so full of movement and 
excitement, that the reader has no time to consider its 
claims to poetical excellence. He is swept away by the 
force of it, as if he had heard it glowing from the lips of 
the spectator : it is eloquence of the highest kind. On 
the other liand, those pictures of natural scenery which in 
Byron’s earlier days had been somewhat vague and con- 
ventional, have taken a new intensity and reality of life. 
The following landscape, the very background of land and 
water upon which the life of the two poets was set, we 
select almost at random among many. Everything is in 
it, sound and sight, and tlie sentiment of the summer 
night with all its exquisite sensations and associations. 

“ It is the hush of night, and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear, 

Mellowed and mingling, yet distinctly seen. 

Save darken'd Jura, whose capt heights appear 
Precipitously steep ; and drawing near, 

There breathes a living fragrance from the shore 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood ; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar, 

Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol more ; 

“ He is an evening reveller, who makes 
His life an infancy, and sings his All ; 
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At intervals, some bird from out the brakes 
Starts into voice a moment, then is still. 

There seems a floating whisper on the hill ; 

But that is fancy, for the starlight dews 
All silently their tears of love instil. 

Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 
Deep into nature’s breast the spirit of her hues. 

Ye stars ! which are the poetry of heaven, 

If in your bright leaves we would read the fate 
Of men and empires, — ^*tis to be forgiven, 

That in oiir aspirations to be great, 

Our destinies o’erleap their mortal state, 

And claim a kindred with you ; for ye are 
A beauty, and a mystery, and create 
In us such love and reverence from afar, 

That fortune, fame, power, life, have named themselves a star. 

** All heaven and earth are still — though not in sleep 
But breathless as we grow when feeling most ; 

And silent, as we stand in thoughts too deep : 

All heaven and earth are still : — from the high host 
Of stars, to the lulled lake and mountain-coast. 

All is concentred in a life intense. 

Where not a beam, nor air, nor leaf is lost. 

But hath a part of being, and a sense 
Cf tliat which is of all Creator and defence.” 

If it were not that the soft purity and sweetness of 
this picture is invaded and disturbed beyond remedy by 
the other features of the story, we might be tempted to 
forgive all that was included within the framework of 
this lovely scene ; and, putting aside the ugly facts of the 
story, the intercourse of these two young poets, their 
prolonged and endless talk, the mutual stimulation of 
minds so extraordinary, lias an interest which nothing 
can take from it. They were both in the earliest chapter 
of manhood, though one of them had already wrecked the 
prospects of his life, and the other set himself at variance 
with every authority, and transgressed at least one primary 
law of nature. Lawless and deiiant of all rule, yet hot 
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and indignant that the society they outraged should have 
pronounced against them, they stood beneath the pitying 
heavens, the most nobly endowed of all their generation 
— two rebel angels, beautiful, fortunate, unhappy ; every- 
thing in nature ministering to them, offering of its best ; 
with faculties within them rich enough to atone for every 
privation, yet enduring none — proud voluntary outcasts, 
revolted kings of men. 

On one of these wanderings, detained for a couple of 
days by rain and stormy weather in little Ouchy by the 
waterside, not far from the sober coquetries of Lausanne, 
where Gibbon has left his formal memory, Byron wrote 
the Prisoner of Chillon, one of the most perfect and purest 
of his poems, but perhaps the least like his of any tiling 
that ever came from his hand. It is the one grand 
tribute whicli the great rebel of the age paid to Words- 
worth, its greatest yet most strongly-resisted inlluence ; 
and why that shadow should have touched and stilled 
his syarit just at this tumultuous moment who .can tell? 
It is one of the strangest caprices of his genius. Chillori, 
M^bero it stands projected into the silent blueness of the 
lake, Avith its oubliettes, its dungeons, and those gloomy 
opciiiings into the water that suggest many a nameless 
victim, has no doubt a dark and eventful history ; but 
this little poem is its record to the Avorld, and nobody, 
now at least, asks further. No one of Byron’s poems is 
so purely narrative, or has such a unity of lofty and 
tender interest, uninterrupted by a single distracting 
image. But this very perfection makes it tame and cold 
among the heat and animation of the rest : it is the only 
one in which Byron is left out. No Harold smiles or 
strides between the massive pillars. For once the con- 
ception of a being, who is not himself, has entered his 
mind, an atmosphere of love and reverence and acknow- 
ledgment of the sanctities of human affection. We miglit 
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be beguiled into a speculation whether some wavering of 
the compass towards virtue and truth, some vague com- 
prehension of the secret of a higher liappiness had come 
to him from that calm of nature ; but there is no record 
elsewhere of any such pause in the force of the torrent 
which was his life. 

Byron was not always in this chastened and purified 
mood; but he was in great intellectual activity during 
this period, his mind thrilling with new life and passion. 
He composed The Dream — that curious picturesque senti- 
mental review of his own life, and insinuation of a remote 
and inadequate cause for all its imperfections — at the 
same time ; and also the address To Augusta, and several 
other detached poems, all eloquent, animated, and fine. 
On the other hand, it would not be difficult to find 
episodes which are full of glittering rhetoric and little 
more. Of these is tlie well-known description of tlie 
storm among the mountains : — 

The sky is changed ! — and such a change ! Oh night. 

And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 

But lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman ! Far along, 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 

Leaps the live tlumder ! Not from one lone cloud, 

But every mountain now has found a tongue, 

And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud ! 

“ And this is in the night : — ^Most glorious night I 
Thou wert not made for slumber ! let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight, — 

A portion of the tempest and of thee ! 

IIow the lit lake shines, a phosidioric sea, 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth I 
And now again ’tis black, — and now, the glee 
Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain -niirtli. 

As if they did rejoice o’er a young earthquake’s birth.*' 

Another curious production of the two poetic house- 
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holds must hero be noted. Lewis, popularly known as 
Monk Lewis, paid Byron a visit at his villa, and became 
one of the little society, which was often confined within 
four walls by the rain, and eager after every new excite- 
ment, as people imprisoned in a country house so univer- 
sally are. They told each other ghost stories, and tales 
of mystery and wonder under the inspiration of the kind 
little inoffensive romancer, who was then master of that 
branch of the arts ; and he or some one else suggested that 
they should all write for their mutual diversion tales of 
this character. The only one who carried out the suggest- 
ion was Mary, the youngest of the party, a girl not yet 
eighteen, notwithstanding the turmoil of life into which 
she had been plunged. That a young creature of this age 
should have produced anything at once so horrible and so 
original as the hideous romance of Frankenstein, is one of 
the most extraordinary accidents in literature; and that 
she should never, having made such a beginning, have 
done anything more, is almost equally wonderful. Byron 
is said to have begun a similar sketch, entitled The 
Vampyre, which- his pliysician-attendant, Polidori, after- 
wards added to and printed; but none of the detailed 
records of the time inform us what were the feelings of 
excitement and terror with which the little company, 
thrilled by the tales of Lewis, listened to the portentous 
and extraordinary production with which the fair small 
girl, with her big forehead and her sedate aspect, out- 
Ileroded Herod. Mary Sliellcy's individual appearances 
afterwards are only those of a romantically- desolate 
widow, pouring out her grief and fondness in sentimental 
gushes, which look somewhat overstrained and ridiculous 
in print, whatever they may have done in fact ; but to 
hear her read, with her girlish lips, this most extraordinary 
and terrible of imaginations, must have been a sensation 
unparalleled. It is one of the books adopted into the 
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universal memory, which everybody alludes to, and 
thousands who can never have read it understand the 
main incidents of — which is a wonderful instance of 
actual fame. That this should be merely stated as a 
fact in the history, and no one pause to wonder at it, 
is another odd instance of the insensibility of contem- 
poraries. 

Shelley and his companions left Switzerland in the 
end of August 1816, breaking up this poetical society, 
and returned to England. Byron stayed longer, until 
other friends — his always faithful brethren. Sir John Cam 
ITobhouse and Mr. Scrope Davies — joined him : and went 
on in October to Italy. There he settled, in Venice, where 
liis life is said to have been such as scandal itself dis- 
likes to dwell upon. His letters are of the same lively and 
superficial character as before, but, when any evidence of 
feeling breaks out, there is nothing but disappointment 
and misery in the record. " My day is over,” he says to 
Moore. " What then ? I have had it. To be sure, I 
have shortened it” — and he describes the poems he had 
sent home from Switzerland, especially the third canto of 
Childe Harold, as “a fine indistinct piece of poetical 
desolation.” "I was very mad during the time of its 
composition,” he adds, " between metaphysics, mountains, 
lakes, love inextinguishable, thoughts unutterable, and 
the nightmare of my own delinquencies. I should many 
a day have blown my brains out, but for the recollection 
that it would have given great pleasure to my mother-in- 
law.” Amid this levity it is hard to understand how 
much real feeling there was. His “love inextinguishable” 
was no doubt tlie passages with Miss Clairmont, which 
lasted but a little time ; but that there is a kind of mad- 
ness in the headlong and irregulated life which avoids all 
pauses for thought, and keeps itself intoxicated with 
something — mountains and moonlight, or light loves, or 
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grosser stimulants — ^no one will deny. Unfortunately it 
is not the poet only who applies such opiates to a troubled 
conscience and a broken life. 

The third canto of Childe Harold had expressed the 
more manly moods of Byron’s mind, and the more whole- 
some interests of his life; but all the time, while he 
floated about the lake and climbed the hills and composed 
those melodious stanzas, another poem of a different order 
was shaping itself in his mind. From the often noble 
musings of Childe Harold, and the grave tenderness and 
dignity of the Prisoner of Chillon, he threw himself back 
upon the old stage-hero, upon that theatrical sufferer of 
the past,’ the Conrad, the Lara, of former years, and made 
liim into a shape still more tragic and solitary. It is 
curious to read all the tranquil extracts from his Swiss 
diary, which are quoted as notes to Manfred by way 
of showing how much real observation and study of 
nature was in that poem, and to perceive how carefully 
all the images that struck him at the moment are saved 
up for use, and how the scenes of his careless journey, 
cheerfully recorded and made in the congenial company of 
friends, are mado to serve and heighten the solitary 
sufferings of tlic self-tormented hero. Manfred has passed, 
we think, in great measure, from the mind of the reader. 
The number of students who read an author through, and 
know everything he has written, is always few. The 
greater ^part of the world makes instinctive selection of 
what is immortal, and leaves the rest, if not to perish, at 
least to freeze and crystallise, without any living soul of 
human remembrance to keep it fresh. But at the moment 
when these works are getting published, nobody can tell 
which it will be that posterity will choose : and when we 
read Jeffrey’s awe-stricken applause and Wilson’s enthu- 
siastic appreciation, and find that even such an authority 
as Goethe declares Manfred’s mouthings of mock despair 
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to be an improvement on Hamlet’s soliloquy, the extra- 
ordinary mistake^ takes away our breath. The one idea 
of Byron’s limited imagination had been worked hardly 
enough in the previous tales, which made no such claim 
upon the reader. Subdued and enshrined in the fine 
poetry of Cliilde Harold^ it has been added to the 
permanent population of the world ; but to place this 
conventional forin among the mighty mountains, and to 
surround him, in emulation of greater witcheries, with the 
vapoury visions of an unseen rather more vague and 
pyrotechnic than himself, was a rash and unfortunate 
experiment. The subject is one which only the most 
exceptional merit in the poetry could make tolerable ; and 
the poetry is not exceptional, but below the highest level 
of Byron’s power. To compare his diablerie with that of 
Goethe, or the songs of the spirits whom Manfred evokes, 
with the melody of Shelley’s responses in the Promethem, 
is to put him at an extraordinary disadvantage. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold has selected several of these dialogues 
between the magician and the powerful creatures of the air 
and elements whom he is su23posed to call forth, as instances 
of Byron’s dramatic power ; but the dramatic meaning of 
these passages is surely of the smallest. The following 
Iragment of a scene, after a laboured representation of the 
court of Alirimanes, and the turbulent spirit-courtiers who 
endeavour vainly to make Manfred do homage to their 
ruler, does for one brief moment thrill the reader.. After 
failing in all his demands upon the aerial potentates, he 
requires that the dead should be raised, the spirit of his 
love and victim, that from her he may understand the 
final mysteries. “ Speak to me,” he exclaims, when the 
vision stands silent before him — 

“Yet apeak to me ! I have outwatcliM the stars, 

And gazed o’er heaven in vain in search of thee. 

Speak to me I I have wander’d o’er the earth, 
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And never found thy likeness — Speak to me I 
Look on the fiends around — ^they feel for me : 

I fear them not, and feel for thee alone — ^ 

Speak to me 1 though it be in wrath ; — ^but say — 

I reck not what — ^but let me hear thee once — 

This once — once more ! 

Phantom of Astarte, Manfred 1 

Man. Say on, say on — 

I live but in the sound — ^it is thy voice ! 

Phan. Manfred ! To-morrow ends thine earthly ills. 
Farewell ! 

Man. Yet one word more — am I forgiven ? 

Phan. Farewell ! 

Man. Say, shall we meet again ? 

Phan. Farewell 1 

Man. One word for mercy 1 Say, thou lovest me. 

Phan. Manfred!” 

In this scene there is great force and an almost awful 
pathos. The impossibility, even when the highest si^ells 
have been spoken and the most terrible dangers run, to 
receive any satisfying token from beyond the grave : and 
the anguish of the man’s appeal to a being so far beyond 
his reach, who has so entirely escaped liim, yet was once 
his, is very powerful and effective. In a very different 
way, and with a sudden rupture of continuity and every 
dramatic rule, the description of the moonlight night 
and of the Colosseum in Eome may be called fine poetry : 
but nothing could be more entirely out of place in the 
soliloquy of a racked and tortured spirit on the brink of 
destruction. “ ’Tis strange that I recall it at this time,” 
Manfred himself acknowledges in the very spirit of Mr. 
Puff and his critics. And it seems very unnecessary to 
create a highly endowed and intellectual spirit for the 
purpose of singing a song like this ; — 

“Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains, 

They crowned him long ago, 

On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 

With a diadem of snow.” 
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Dr. Watts could have done it quite as well 

Byron lived jn Venice for nearly four years. It 
would be out of place here to enter into the history of 
his life. He seems to have been delivered from the 
grosser indulgence of his senses by a real love, as he 
understood it, for the Countess Guiccioli, to whom he was 
deeply attached, yet of whom he wrote to his English 
correspondents with a levity which is little appropriate 
to a woman adored. In Venice he wrote Manfred; the 
concluding canto of Childe Harold ; various shorter poems, 
which count for little among his works ; Mazeppa ; and 
at the same time made a beginning in a new order of 
verse and new kind of subject, in the airy gallop and 
original gaiety of Beppo ; afterwards ripening into the 
longer and more impassioned strains of Don Juan, two 
cantos of which were written and published during the 
year 1819, his last in Venice. After this he went to 
Kavenna, following the lady whose fortunes were hence- 
forward linked with his, and who was faithful and devoted 
to him, although in a lawless way. It requires no great 
strain of charity, we think, to pardon Teresa Guiccioli. 
She was married at sixteen to an old man, according to 
family arrangement, as was usual; and had scarcely 
married when she met the fascinating English poet, about 
whom all Venice was raving, and who was young and 
noble and unfortunate, an object of romantic interest 
everywhere. It was according to the morals of hej time 
and country to permit a lover, the tie between the old 
husband and young wife in a mariage de convenance being 
so unnatural that permitted license has always been the 
consequence. This Italian girl had never been taught nor 
known better, and no hero of romance could have exercised 
a more powerful spell upon a young creature full of 
romance and sentiment, yet shut out from all legitimate 
indulgence of the poetry of youth. All that Italian 
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morality required of her was a discreet audacity in tlie 
management of the situation. To English feeling, on the 
other hand, the rashness of self-devotioJf is a plea for for- 
giveness rather than a crime; and the woman who is 
unable to manager the claims of her husband and her lover 
has a hold upon our regretful sympathy which a wiser 
sinner can never claim. We will not be thought to 
approve an immoral connection in attempting to say a 
word of tenderness and pity for the sweet and tender 
Italian girl from whose lips there never falls an un- 
womanly word, and whose breast was pure of all interested 
and worldly motives. She deserved far better than to 
be spoken of with disrespectful levity as la Guiccioli, and 
discussed by her lover with his publisher and his friends, 
in tones which probably do little justice to his feeling for 
her, but are part of tlie unpleasant garb of levity in which 
he thought proper to jiresent himself even to those he 
esteemed most. 

During the two years Byron sjient in Bavenna Ik? 
continued at full pressure of work, producing, except Bon 
Juan, nothing upon which posterity lias laid hands with 
any passion of approval, but at least one work, which once 
more set England and the critics by the cars. This was 
Cain, the wild and singular drama in which all the 
rebellious heroes of Byronic inspiration ascend, so to speak, 
to their origin and source. The first sceptic, the first 
doubter, the first rebel, a definite personage in whoso 
difficulties we can at least sec reason, attracts more of our 
sympathies than any weird recluse, or mysterious bandit. 
It is difficult to understand why, but for the reputation 
of the author, and a sort of scrijitural prejudice against 
the art which could endeavour to interest us in that first 
criminal, so great an outcry should have been aroused by 
this poem, in which there is no real profanity. The 
sentiments of Lucifer, it is true, are not such as would 
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become a churchwarden, but they are no more than we 
should expect from the individual in question. We have 
all been brought up upon Milton’s Satan, and taught to 
consider his gloomy grandeur, not only as a lawful subject 
of our regard, but an edifying and religious one. Byron’s 
Lucifer is not nearly so splendid, but he is not more 
opx)osed to Christian feeling ; his assertion of power equal 
to that of God is more modern and shallow than Satan’s 
nobler claim ; but this vague self-assertion, and his failure 
to promise anything that can be called happiness as the 
l eward of disobedience, and the tragical issue that follows, 
liave a moral rather than an immoral tendency. What is 
a great deal more unfortunate is that Byron here falls into 
the temptation to use big words and swelling syllables to 
an extent unknown in anything else he has produced: 
and that Cain’s sullen instinct of rebellion, his refusal 
to worship, his churlish assertion of the fact that he has 
been brought into the world without being consulted upon 
tlio subject, and that gratitude to the power which has 
bestowed such an equivocal favour as life upon him is by 
no moans a necessity — in themselves siilliciently legitimate 
subjects of study — is couched in language too big and 
high sounding for poetry. Here is one of his speeches, 
and not the most grandiloquent ; — 

“ Oil, thou beautiful 
And unimaginable ether ! and 
Ye multiplying masses of increased 
And still increasing lights ! what are ye ? what 
Is this blue wildcmcss of interminable 
Air, where ye roll along, as I have seen 
The leaves along the limpid streams of Eden. ? 

Is your course measured for ye ? Or Jo ye 
Sweep on in your unbounded revelry 
Through an aerial universe of endless 
Expansion — at which my soul aches to think — 

Intoxicated with eternity ? ” 
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This is not poetry, whatever it may be ; and Byron’s 
philosophy was far from being his strong point. Cain is 
intended for the intensified and primal type of all the 
Manfreds and the Laras ; but he is inferior to them in 
language and even dignity. His original attitude of 
passive rebellion is sulky, and himself churlish and ill- 
tempered. The primitive rebel and misanthrope wants 
the draping of the melodramatic cloak and sable plume, 
the furniture of mystery, in which his predecessors, yet 
descendants, have the advantage over him. 

Of the dramas produced at the same period it is not 
necessary to say much. They are full of fine passages, 
and the subjects are worthy the genius of a great poet ; 
but Byron’s genius was not dramatic, and political pas- 
sions, however tragic, do not furnish the individual note 
which it was in his power to strike. What old Faliero 
and old Foscari might have been in the hands of Shak- 
speare, who can say ? but even to Shakspeare, who made 
choice of the " foolish, fond old man,” the deceived and 
mistaken Lear, to produce his highest tragical effect, the 
intellectual and stoical Venetians would have given a 
difficult task. Byron acquitted himself creditably of a 
fine undertaking; but he did not stir the heart of the 
reader, or add any charm to the enchantments of that 
city, which has fewer personal associations than any other 
historical place, and reigns by right of its own beauty 
solely. The description of Venice given by Lidni in 
Marino Faliero, and which has been quoted to weariness, 
is perhaps the one passage which has found a place in the 
popular memory. It would be difficult to find a more 
beautiful picture, or more true to the scene; but the. 
young noble, leaning over his balcony, and painting for us 
with so fine a touch the ideal portrait of his beautiful 
town, is entirely out of place dramatically, and if the 
interest were stronger, not the most beautiful poetry could 
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justify sucli an arrest and hindrance of all the movement 
for the sake of anything unconnected with it. Sardana- 
palus is more in the poet’s way : the effeminate reveller, 
whom the touch of necessity can turn on the moment into 
a hero-king, might indeed have afforded a noble subject to 
a poet perhaps still capable of the same transformation. 
But none of these works have any right to count as 
foundations of Byron’s fame. If they do not detract from 
his greatness, that is all. His real titles to immortality 
lie in Cliilde Harold and Don Juan, the two great sup- 
porters of his poetic skill. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold has characterised poetry as " a 
criticism of life.” It is not, we think, a sufficient defini- 
tion, but it is just so far as it goes. Poetry has other 
and, we think, higher qualities. In its creative aspect 
it reveals new chapters of life to our criticism, and new 
creatures to run their little round like us, but in a con- 
centrated and perfected circle for our example, not only as 
commentators, but chief and splendid actors, more great 
than we. But no poetry has ever more clearly carried 
out and justified the definition of this writer than that 
of Byron. His great poems are both criticisms of life, 
investigations within a limited range of its course and 
incidents. In Childe Harold the poet passes in review all 
civilised nations, all the scenes of exceptional beauty which 
have been dearest to mankind — ^the art that has illustrated 
and immortalised them, the history which has filled them 
with undying associations. Man and nature, and know- 
ledge and beauty, all pass before him ; or rather it is he — 
supreme observer, narrator, spectator, of all, heir of time, 
and lord of creation — ^who glides by all that has been and 
that is, made for our instruction, like the types and the 
prophecies in which even the prophets themselves saw 
darkly, a meaning to be unfolded only in after generations. 
In Don Juan the situation is somewhat different; the 
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hero is no longer a spectator, but yet tlie poet, in him and 
through him, threading a maze of incidents and innumer- 
able digressions and commentaries, carries on the most 
lively, profane, unscrupulous criticism of life on which 
man or poet has ever ventured. Both these critics are, 
so to speak, on the outside of the subject, fathoming the 
heart and its deeper mysteries little, yet penetrating social 
pretences with scornful levity and indignation, with fierce 
laughter and contempt. The life they comprehend is 
limited, and their insight is limited ; but, so far as it goes, 
keen as the lightning and recklessly unmerciful. The 
reader, perhaps, will exclaim against this assertion, taking 
Byron, as he is so often taken, for the poet of passion, the 
impersonation of all that is most unbridled and unlimited 
in human feeling : and we must endeavour as best we can 
to justify our opinion. It will bo necessary, first, however, 
to indicate what seems to us the essential division whicli 
exists betw'een the two theories of life which all poetry, 
all fiction, and indeed literature in every sphere, has to 
illustrate and set forth. 

And wo cannot better illustrate our meaning than by 
turning back once more upon our comparison of the 
Wordsworthian and Byronic group — the two great poetic 
tribes of the period. Nothing can be more different than 
the two aspects of life of which these poets, on one side 
and the other, are the critics and expositors. Each has 
his natural band of sympathisers and disciples. The dis- 
tinction between them is regulated to some degree by the 
influence of external position ; those who are exempted 
from their birth from the vulgar burdens of humanity are 
more likely to enter into the views of the one, those who 
have their share of toil and privation into the other. But 
no such external influences hold universally, and many a 
hardworking soul has found a relief in leaping into the 
freedom and individualism of Byron’s heroes; while to 
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some, amid all the softnesses and leisureof life, Wordsworth’s 
revelations of supreme and lowly Duty have been a re- 
freshment and renewal of the soul. But the distinction 
is as clear as that between night and day. He who con- 
templates life with the eyes of the latter secs men and 
women bound by a hundred ties, burdened by weights not 
of their making, under command of duties and of circum- 
stances, and as incapable of extricating themselves from 
the hands that cling to them, and the exertions that are 
required of them, as a soldier at his post is incaj)able of 
asserting the freedom of a savage to follow his own de- 
vices. And a great part of humankind are of the opinion 
that the career of a man thus burdened — his vindication 
of truth and honour amid all trials, his steadfast standing 
at his post, his subordination of himself and his wishes at 
all cost of ])leasure and comfort, and even of existence, to 
those for whom he is responsible, and the office he has to 
fullil — is the worthiest object of regard, of admiration, and 
sympathy. But the others take a different stand. To 
them the individual, detached from all other individuals, 
is the object of supreme interest. The adventures he 
passes through, the intrigues in which he is entangled, his 
pleasures, and the price he pays for them, are considered 
as means of education for himself, and fulfil their highest 
object in maturing and completing that separate being 
whose progress, as he moves across the stage of life, with- 
out ever losing himself in the crowd or stopping short 
in his individual career, has a charm which is never 
exhausted. Whether ho sweeps recklessly along upon the 
tide with Byron, or picks his way through the lessons of 
experience, like Goethe, he maintains always his isolation, 
his complete independence, taking wliat he wants or wishes 
out of the various groups he passes tlirougli, but owing no 
debt or responsibility to them in return. Life is the study 
of both schools of poetry, but how different the life ! In 
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the one case full of all the complications of humanity, 
those liens upon natural freedom which most men have to 
accept, the burdens that love and pity bind upon the soul, 
the noble restraints of duty, the inextricable minglings of 
social existence ; in the other an individual career in which 
these bonds are either eluded or defied, and which, though 
it gains in unity what it loses in breadth, must always 
be exceptional — a prodigy and wonder in a world full of 
confused and interlacing interests. How it is that the 
progress of such an isolated soul towards perfection, or 
towards satisfaction — or towards that exhaustion of hope 
and weariness of soul which the first great poet who 
handled it has proclaimed with such force in the solemn 
sadness of Ecclesiastes — should be rather through vices 
than through virtues, it is hard to tell. But so it is. 
When a man has fathomed all things, and finds tliem 
vanity, it is almost invariably the sinful indulgences, the 
license and excitement of evil-doing, through which he 
makes his essays. The art which selects for its sphere 
this development of individual mind is not necessarily 
immoral ; but it is almost bound to deal with the immoral 
for the sake of the freedom which is indispensable to its 
operations, just as the other, which places its ideal in 
the high fulfilment of duty, must be moral by the mere 
exigencies of art. 

Byron is the chief and greatest British exj^onent 
of tMs classic independence and individualism. Childe 
Harold and the other more active repetitions of that hero, 
are presented to us in the stillness of their gloomy self- 
completion, after they have investigated life and found it 
nought — like Solomon, a vanity of vanities. But in Don 
Juan we are presented with the process itself, according 
to the poet’s conception of it. And what an extraordinary 
process it is ! This poem, in which Byron has poured 
out a force and fulness of life which it is hard to find a 
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match for, spontaneous as running water, rapid, eloquent, 
extraordinary, full of the vulgarities and pettinesses of the 
meanest mind, and of sentiments and perceptions worthy 
of the highest, is a web of reckless and heartless licen- 
tiousness from beginning to end. His hero lacks the 
charm which other and inferior bearers of the name have 
possessed in that dauntless gallantry and bold confronting 
of whatever offers — hell and its mysteries, as well as all 
lesser penalties of the llesh — which have always given the 
spectator a thrill of admiration for tlie daring cynic, the 
splendid criminal of the original legend, the Juan of 
Moliere, even the Giovanni of the opera, llyron’s Juan 
in himself is a mixture of an amiable and pretty youth 
with a mischievous and elvish spirit. He is no more at 
best than a dissolute page, to whom vice is partly fun, a 
depraved Cherubino, an impudent and sliameless boy, too 
trifling to be guilty. After the tragic deatli of Haidee, 
which has roused the poet to a higher art, and moved him 
for the moment into impassioned and genuine poetry, the 
hero skulks off like a whipped schoolboy. If he had 
robbed an orchard or a cupboard lie could scarcely liave 
been less dignified in his punishment, or more easily cured 
of his smarting. The heartless and soulless young scape- 
grace has nothing whatever to do with any higher penalty 
or consciousness. His w]iipj)ing over, he goes forth again 
an impudent young rover once more. It is i)ossib]e that 
it pleased the angry spirit of Byron to put fortli t^o the 
world which he regarded so bitterly, and which be believed 
bad wronged and injured him, a worthless image like this 
as the quintessence of youth and romance ; but it is just 
as likely that it was the mere recklessness of composition, 
and that he put down Juan as ])riiiters in their proofs 
sometimes put a hieroglyphic in the place of a much-used 
letter, to save him the time and trouble necessary for the 
creation of a worthier hero. And the hero is fitly set in 
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the greater part of those moral or immoral reflections in 
which the poet, shameless as himself though so much 
greater, chooses to frame his rambling stoiy. Criticism 
of life I Lord Byron is not the first who has dignified the 
hackneyed fable of uncleanness with that name ; but it is 
strange with what ease it has always been accepted as 
such, as if life were limited to one combination and con- 
fined to the narrow span of existence in which " passion ” 
so called, bears sway. 

It would be easj^ however, if this were all, to dismiss 
Don Juan as somctliing like the insult to his language 
and his country which, at the first appearance, to judge 
by the universal assent of all contemporary writers, it was 
felt to be. But this strange poet, this cynical commenta- 
tor upon vice, this critic of wives found out and husbands 
made ridiculous, of confidential maids and complaisant 
duennas, and all tlie frowsy paraphernalia of debauchery, 
would not have been the wonder he is had there been no 
admixture in the strain. But when the reader, disgusted, 
turns the leaf, from where the laugliing devil on one page 
flouts at vice alike and virtue, he finds an angel, all 
unabashed by such company, unconscious of it, on the 
next. Imagine the man who, in the midst of his filthy 
story, drawing breath for a moment to enable him to 
pile the excitement higher, glides unaware into verses 
like these : — 

a talk of that anon. — ^’Tis sweet to hear 
At midnight on the blue and moonlit deep 
The song and oar of A<lria*s gondolier, 

By distance mellow’d, o’er the waters sweep ; 

•Tia sweet to see the evening star appear ; 

'Tis sweet to listen as tlie night-winds cretp 
From leaf to leaf ; ’tis sw'eet to view on liigh 
The rainbow, based on ocean, span the sky ; 

’Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest bark 

Bay deep-mouth’d welcome as we draw near home ; 
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Tis sweet to know there is an eye mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when we ^ome ; 

^Tis sweet to be awakenM by the lark, 

Or luU’d by falling waters ; sweet the hum 
Of bees, the voice of girls, the song of birds, 

The lisp of children, and their earliest words.” 

Still worse, still more wonderful, is the contrast between 
the nasty repetition of an oft-told tale in the discovery of 
Julia’s sin by her husband, and the letter of nolde and 
devoted love which, introduced and followed by the most 
cynical banter, the poet makes his vulgar intrig^iiante 
write to his impudent boy-lover. Isrothing before leads 
us to expect it, nothing after justifies it. Genius, grown 
sick of its own wilful self-desecration, and of all the 
filth about, flings out into this sudden caprice, and in 
a moment, and for a moment, vindicates itself. Was it, 
one. wonders, the appeal of some pure glance, the clearness 
of some reproachful sky, that shamed his reckless spirit ? 
Thus for page after page the riotous brilliant stream runs 
on, full of everything we hate, yet dazzling us with its 
sparkle and impetuous flood, which here and there 
clianges, is stilled, and reflects no more vile earth and its 
most debasing passions, but catches through the tangled 
shadows in their rank growth overhead, a sudden bewil- 
dering glance of heaven. 

This redeeming touch, if wo may call it so, only added 
to the natural indignation of the better critics of the time, 
who were revolted by the introduction of refined dsenti- 
ments in unworthy mouths, and pure and noble feeling, 
even a fragment of it, amid the steam and fermentation of 
impurity. The first two cantos appeared alone in 1819, 
without the name of cither author or publisher, a foolish 
attempt at mystery which warranted the common reproach 
that both were ashamed of the production. Mr. Murray, 
most respectable of’ publishers, very likely was so; but 
Byron was not to be concealed, lie watched the effect 
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from his Venetian palace, withdrawn out of reach of all 
the clamoroHs voices which hailed it with almost universal 
reprobation, with something of mingled bravado and 
alarm, like that of a man who has thrown a bomb and 
waits to see its effect ; and though he professes the utmost 
indifference to that effect, there would seem little doubt 
that it did move him. The after cantos contain nothing 
like the story of Haidee for beauty and tenderness ; but 
neither are they so bold in offence. The poet runs away 
in the voluble easy rattle of his commentary upon the 
surface of society. Long ere we have got to the end of 
the stream it has run into a delta of mud and sand, in 
which the riUs of story are lost ; and the end is confusion, 
without either force or meaning of its own, or any con- 
nection with what has gone before. The sliip wreck and 
the siege stand out from the midst of tlie dalliance with 
all the force of contrast. Few verses have been more 
constantly quoted than the description of the former, 
which presents us, when in the midst of a great deal of 
somewhat grim laughter it touches tragedy, with a very 
forcible and splendid piece of rhetorical narrative. It is 
scarcely necessary to allude to the savage onslaught upon 
the poets of the other school, and especially upon Southey, 
into which he breaks from time to time, or to the supposed 
fiercely satirical description of his wife under the character 
of Donna Inez, with which the poem opens. This is in 
every respect indefensible, both morally and as a work of 
art. No poem in the English language that we are aware 
of, so long and so important, is so unworthy; but its 
vigour and vitality are as unequalled as are its perversity 
and cynicism, its fierce abuse and unbridled impurity. 
There is scarcely a pause or stop in the impetuous and 
brilliant torrent which pours forth adown plain and 
hoUow, as if from burning springs. It has fallen now 
into the still current of general literature, and rouses at 
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least no personal passions; but such not the case at 
the moment of its appearance. Byron’s bcstf. friends in 
London sat in grave committee upon the manllscrlp^f. 
shook their heads and would have suppressed it altogethei, 
as they afterwards suppressed his autobiographical remains. 
But the impetuous poet would not listen to them. He 
was greatly wounded and offended, it is evident, by the 
comments of "my cursed puritanical committee,” as he 
calls them. " If you had told me the poetry was bad,” 
he says "I would have acquiesced; but they say the 
contrary, and then talk to me about morality.” He 
threatens therefore that he will write his best book in 
Italian, though " it will take me nine years more 
tliorouglily to master the language,” and declares that he 
cares nothing for the English public. " I have not written 
for their pleasure,” he cries ; " I have never flattered their 
opinions nor their pride ; nor will I. Neither will I 
make ‘ladies’ books’ al dilettar le femine e la plebc, I 
have written from the fulness of my mind, from passion, 
from impulse, from many motives, but not for their sweet 
voices.” This passionate disclaimer is so clearly that of a 
man in the wrong as to require no commentary. It is 
not the man indifferent to popular applause who protests 
with such heat that he docs not seek it. No one was 
ever more susceptible to it. At a later period he tells 
the long-suffering Murray that " the things I have read 
and heard,” after the publication of the first two cantos, 
" discourage all further publication, at least for the 
present,” and offers pettishly to return the price of the 
cop)nriglit. Disapprobation took the heart out of him. 
" They have not the spirit of the first,” he says of the 
later cantos. " The outcry has not frightened, but it has 
hurt me ; and I have not written con amove this time. 
It is very decent, however, and as dull as the last new 
comedy.” 
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The compositcion of Bon Juan was stopped half way, 
at the 'tpi’ayer of Madame Guiccioli, but afterwards 
xesi^^i€id. Probably it was intended to be much longer, 
or at least the poet did not intend that his Pegasus should 
run away with him into those wide digressions of sharp 
wit and superficial pliilosophy, abuse, and scandal, which 
form the greater part of the poem, and had meant to 
make his hero illustrate the life of various countries in a 
much longer succession of adventures. But though his 
genius had not failed, his life had begun to flag ; and to 
all appearance he let himself be carried away on the 
current of facile and brilliant verse without taking count 
where he was going. Probably he was aware that he had 
lost himself and his purpose, and therefore stopped 
abruptly with the sudden sensation of impatience and 
self-disgust which overtook easily a mind so little assured 
of itself, though so rash and obstinate by times. The 
graver composition of the plays went on at the same time, 
and so did the heavy and solemn Prophecy of Bante^ and 
his translation of an unreadable Italian poem the Morganie 
Maggiore of Pulci, to which, with his usual strange misap- 
prehension of his own powers, he attached the greatest 
importance. Pulci was, in his own opinion, the fountain- 
head from which he got that new spring of poetry which 
he had essayed in Beppo, and made famous in Bon Juan, 
It was the rhyme of Hookham Frerc's poem of Whistle- 
craft, already referred to ; but Byron would not consent 
to follow the inspiration of Frere. " Pulci,” he says, “ is 
the parent not only of Whistlecraft, but of all jocose Italian 
poetry.” He did not succeed in interesting Englishmen 
in this great original, but he made the’ “ light horse 
gallop” of the measure to be supereminently successful 
for the discursive treatment he loved, and this was a 
better demonstration of its merits than any obsolete 
Italian could have given. 
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According to all the rules of growth and development, 
it should have been Juan who came first out of the 
burning fermenting brain of the young poet, and Childe 
Harold, which followed later, out of his maturing mind 
and calmer intelligence. Had it been so, Byron might 
perhaps have lived and expanded into greater work and 
])etter fame ; but this, unhappily, was not the course of 
his genius. We have already spoken of the early cantos 
of Childe Harold which brought him at a bound to the 
very pinnacles of fame. If these first bursts of a poetry 
still vague and half awakened had so great an effect upon 
the public mind, what must have been the sensation pro- 
duced when, flying from real ruin and overthrow, the 
catastrophe which ended all better hope for him, and 
made him doubly defiant of a world which he believed 
had used him so hardly — the passionate pilgrim dashed 
forth once more over the sea into the unknown, full of 
anguish and resistance, but with every power heightened, 
and life itself running doubly strong in his veins ? In 
the third canto, the new beginning of this great poem, 
Byron attains his climax. He has never been so near 
our sympathies, never so near the deeper secrets of life. 
For the first time he comes within the range of influences 
more penetrating and sacred than the passions and semi- 
fictitious despair of his youth. The air is tremulous about 
him with a possible conversion. It seems to hang on the 
poise of a breath, whether the perveme, headstrong, ^capri- 
cious, undisciplined soul may not seek refuge, with its 
wounds and smarting sense of wrong and misery, amid the 
soft ministrations of nature, in the grateful stillness of 
hills and waters, of simplicity and peace. Now and then 
this possibility seems so near that it is all but realised. 
The contrast of the “ clear placid Leman ” with the wild 
world he has abandoned — 
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** Warns me with its stillness to forsake 
Earth’s troubled waters for a purer spring.” 

He feels the infinity stir around him as he stands in that 
solitude where he is least alone ; “ the quiet sail is as a 
noiseless wing ” carrying him away from all impure dis- 
tractions. “ Are not the mountains, waves, and skies a 
part of me and of my soul ?” he asks in that musing mood, 
which never was so profound and tender : 

“ And thus I am absorb’d, and this is life ; 

I look upon the peopled desert past, 

As on a place of agony and strife, 

Where, for some sin, to sorrow I was cast. 

To act and suffer, but remount at last 
With a fresh pinion ; which I feel to spring. 

Though young, yet waxing vigorous as the blast 
Which it would cope with, on delighted wing. 

Spurning the clay-cold bonds which round our being cling.” 

The poet never realised these wavering possibilities. 
Other influences were too many for him. He went 
back to the wretched elements of life, and sank down 
from those dawnings of a higher soul to vulgar passion 
and vulgarer trite cynicism and philosophy. But we 
have the best of Byron in the last half of the Pilgrimage, 
Everything is stimulated in him : his perceptions, his 
natural feelings, his capability of thought, and the more 
liquid and largcjr music of his verse. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

SHELLEY BYRON. 

Shelley and his companions left Lake Leman in the end 
of the summer of 1816, leaving Lord Byron there to 
pursue his course southwards a little later. In November 
of that same year the tragic incidents to which we have 
before alluded threw gloom and additional reproach upon 
the life of the younger poet. Harriet, his young wife, 
whom he had abandoned nearly two years before, and 
who in the interval had not lived too wisely or purely, 
according to the vague accounts given of her by the 
biographers of Shelley, committed suicide. That this 
miserable event gave him intense pain almost all agree ; 
as indeed it is impossible to imagine that a being so 
sensitive could have been iiidifrerent to such a catastrophe. 
But it certainly cleared his path of an incumbrance, and 
in six weeks after, his connection with Mary Godwin was 
legitimatised by marriage. Thus the theory of Godwin’s 
l>hilosophical sect against marriage as an institution Wiis 
finally disposed of. Godwin himself had married more 
than once, notwithstanding his opinions. Shelley, in 
honourable suj)eriority to them, had married Harriet when 
she put herself in his power ; but the daughter of Mary 
Wollstonecraft, already his unwedded companion, might 
have helped him to maintain his theoretical standard of 
superiority to all bonds of law, if ever woman could. The 
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pair, however, visionary as they were, followed the beaten 
way of law and order, against which they had rebelled, 
as soon as it was open to them ; and in this act the last 
spark of energy and meaning which remained in the law- 
less little band of sectarians died out. Sacred or not, the 
institution was too necessary, too expedient, to be rejected 
when the penalties of rebellion were fully realised. 

Even in his grief for the catastrophe which swept 
poor Harriet out of his i)ath, Shelley, it is said, maintained 
his innocence of all blame in respect to the poor girl who 
had thus taken her fate in her own hands. They were 
all pitifully young, which is almost their only excuse — 
that and their philosophy together. For youth is cruel, 
without meaning it, notwithstanding tljat it is easy of 
access to all emotions. Its own affairs bulk so largely, 
its own feelings preoccupy it so entirely, that it is hard 
to give due consideration, from any other point of view, 
to the obstacles in its way. A little later occurred an 
incident to which more importance has been attached by 
all Shelle/s biographers and apologists than the death of 
poor Harriet. ‘‘ Meanwhile,” says Mr. Eossetti, the last 
of these defenders of the poet's memory, with fine irony, 
“a Chancery suit had been commenced to determine 
whether Mr. Percy Bysshe Shelley or Mr. Westbrook 
(Harriet's father) was the more proper person to elicit such 
intellectual or moral faculties, as the ruling power of the 
universe might have gifted the poet's two children with. 
In the eyes of a bandaged Justice the retired hotelkeeper 
proved to be clearly better fitted for this function than 
the author in ease of Alastor and in posse of tlie Triumph 
of Lifey From this inflated statement of the case the 
reader will derive little real information. Harriet haJ 
left two children : one a little girl a year old at the time 
her husband forsook her, the other a boy born after theii 
separation, and whom Shelley had never seen. The chil- 
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dren had lived with their grandfather all their little lives, 
and been snjjported by him ; and in the eyes of the ordi- 
nary spectator and of common equity, their father, who 
did not know them, wlio had never shown any interest in 
them, who had been the ultimate cause of their mother’s 
wretched life and suicide, and who had just married that 
mother’s supplanter, was eviflently anything but a likely 
guardian of two innocent little mortals, between whom 
and himself there could be nothing but the mere formal 
bond of blood. Almost everybody who has mentioned the 
circumstance has represented it as a rending of the poet’s 
heart, a cruel separation from his offspring ; and no event 
in domestic history has been more bitterly denounced, or 
with more passion. Yet these are the circumstances, 
plainly stated. In the case perhaps of no other pair 
living would a man’s mistress, newly married to him on 
the death of his wife (which is the plain and brutal way 
of stating the circumstances), be considered a proper 
mother and guardian for that wife’s daughter ; and it is 
ludicrous to speak of any real paternal feeling on the 
part of Shelley towards children whom he never seems to 
have even inquired about till this moment of conllict. It 
seems unlikely that any Judge would come to a diflerent 
decision now than that which Lord Eldon has been devoted 
to all the infernal gods for pronouncing in 1817. Shelley 
had to make an allowance of £200, or some say £120 
yearly, for the maintenance of the children, and never 
saw them after. Heaven and earth have rung with pro- 
clamations of the injustice of this decision : but it is hard 
to see in the circumstances wherein its cruelty lay. It 
half moved Byron to withhold Don Juan from the press, 
lest that publication might tlirow obstacles between him- 
self and his child, should he ever be in a position to claim 
her ; but the motive was not powerful enough, though it 
was an effective thing to say. 
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At this time the Shelleys lived at Marlow, where the 
poet spent much of his time upon the river. It is a 
pleasure to the imagination to contemplate him out of all 
the vulgar strife and passionate hot complaints of injus- 
tice — to find him here quiet and in obvious ease, though 
he gave away his money wildly and lived an unthrilly 
life — floating about the kind and genial Thames, under 
the shadow of the Bisham woods, among the knotted 
tangles of the water weeds and floating lilies, his boat 
floating too in rhythmic leisure and gentle movement, 
noiseless with the flowing of the water, a soft accompani- 
ment both to life and song. It was on some cliff of 
Bisham overlooking the river that the Revolt of Islam was 
chiefly written, and there is a wonderful appropriateness 
in the scene. Something like the flowing of a river is in 
its linked sweetness long drawn out, an endless gurgling 
of melodious verse. Time and space, and character and 
fact, and all limitations, float away as the poet sings his 
song. It is beautiful ; it is heavenly sweet ; it is vain 
as the blowing of the summer air which ruffles the foliage 
without motive, without meaning, yet is sweet as any 
sound in heaven or earth. Laon and Cythna are the ideal 
devoted pair who arc to free their race from ojipression ; 
but what that race is, or how it is to be freed, no one can 
tell. The young hero is taken in his first effort and im- 
prisoned high upon a mystic rock, where he has horrible 
visions. The maiden, escaping from a wonderful cavei ii 
under the sea, in which she too has been confined, takes 
his place and works a momentary victory through the 
women of the land ; but, too magnanimous, they spare 
the tyrant, who lives to plot and plan and overthrow their 
work — and at the end perish together upon a great 
funeral pile, to which envy and fierce prejudice and 
bigotry drag them, on pretence that the sacrifice of the 
pair win propitiate Heaven and stop the pestilence. Here 
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indeed, they perish; but next moment open their eyes 
upon a lovely landscape, and find themselves seated upon 
“ the waved and golden sand of a clear pool,” and are finally 
carried off in a pearly boat steered by a child angel, wlio 
turns out to be the child of wliich Cythna had become 
the mother in her cavern — to the island of the blessed. 
Nothing can be more vague and visionary than the story, 
or more musical than the manner of telling it. Tlie 
reader who attempts to fathom what it means must wade 
through shallow oceans of sweetness till he is dazed with 
melody ; but even then will bring but little away. The 
landscape is like nothing human ; it is made up of every 
image of beauty that can be heard of or discovered ; and 
the revolutions that take place in bewildering succession 
are equally beyond the reach of the common understand- 
ing, which loses itself in tlie maze. As the two fair 
spirits disappear in the mystic boat, the river over which 
the poet’s rapt eyes were gazing as he wove his song per- 
haps touches his mind for a moment, and, though with 
decorations unknown to Thames, steals into the conclud- 
ing strain: — 

A scene of joy and wonder to behold, 

Tliat river’s shapes and shadows chaiifpng ever ! 

When the broad sunrise filled with deepening gold 
Its whirlpools where all lines did spread and quiver, 

And where melodious falls did burst and shiver 
Among rocks clad with flowers, the foam and spray 
Sparkled like stars upon the sunny river. 

Or when the moonlight poured a holier day. 

One vast and glittering lake around green islands lay. • 

‘‘ Sometimes between the wide and flowering meado>r3, 

Mile after mile, we sailed, and ’twas deliglit 
To see far off the sunbeams chase the shadows 
Over the grass ; sometimes beneath the night 
Of wide and vaulted caves, whose roofs were bright 
With starry gems we fled, whilst from their deeji 
And dark green chiisms, shades beautiful and white, 
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Amid sweet sounds, across our ptath would sweep, 

Like swift and lovely dreams that walk the waves of sleep. 

“ And ever as we sailed, our minds were full 
Of love and wisdom, which would overflow 
In converse wild, and sweet, and wonderful ; 

And in quick smiles whose light would come and go 
Like music o’er wide waves, and in the flow 
Of sudden tears, and in the mute caress — 

For a deep shade was cleft, and we did know 
That virtue, though obscured on Earth, not less 

Survives all mortal change in lasting loveliness.” 

This stream of poetry is one which need never end ; 
it flows on, finding new images at every turn of the 
lingering unmeasured way. "Inhere is no need that any- 
thing should come of it ; that there should be incident, or 
moral, or even meaning. Shelley was always fond, even 
when his song reached a fuller music, of the ‘‘ did know,'' 
'‘did spread," “did burst," which jar a little in the 
melody, but yet do not furnish discord enough to harm 
the cadence. The Revolt of Islam is the longest of all 
his poems, and the last which any but a student is likely 
to turn to now. 

In 1818, Shelley and his family went to Italy, and 
among other wanderings the poet visited Venice and Lord 
Byron, renewing the friendship which had been begun on 
Lake Leman. Of this visit the poem called Jidian and 
Maddalo was one of the results. It was not the first 
essay he had made in narrative poetry, which seems to 
have attracted him at this period of life, but it was a 
much higher flight than Rosalind and Helen, which pre- 
ceded it. These two tales, if tales they can be called, 
stand alone in his poetry. Perhaps they were a conscious 
attempt in a new channel, perhaps the fruit of some sug- 
gestion ; but, whatever was the cause of their production, 
it is evident that this medium did not please him, and 
he returned to it no more. Jvlian and Maddalo is inter- 
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esting from the glimpse it gives us of the two poeta in 
their second meeting. There is no reeord in verse of 
Byron’s estimate of the companion and fellow-traveller of 
whom, at a moment of his life so important in his history, 
he had seen so much ; but tlierc was a link of connection 
between them in the little person of the poor baby AUegra, 
Miss Clairmont’s child, who in her infancy had been sent 
to her father in Venice, and who, happily for her, closed 
her existence in a very few years, and thus got rid of a 
maze of unhaj)py circumstances which must have over- 
shadowed her bitterly enough had she lived. It was upon 
some business connected with this infant that Shelley w’cnt 
to Venice, and she, too, comes into the story. “ Whilst 
[ w'aited, with his child I played,” the poet says — 

“ A lovelier toy sweet Nature never made, 

A serious, subtle, ^vild, yet gentle being. 

Graceful without design and iin foreseeing, 

AVith eyes — oh speak not of her eyes ! — which seem 
Twin mirrors of Itiilian heaven, yet gleam 
With such deep meaning, as wc never see 
But in the hunian countenance : with me 
She was a special favourite, I had nursed 
Her fine and feeble limbs when she came first 
To this bleak world ; and she yet seemed to know 
On second sight her antient playfellow. 

Less changed than she was by six months or so.” 

It is, however, the description of Byron and the picture 
of one of his best known liabits which is specially inter- 
esting, bringing before us the scene with all its eiichaiit- 
ments, and the two poets in the central light, young and 
with so many of the richest gifts of nature, yet so little 
satisfied or happy : — 

“ I rode one evening with Count Maddalo 
Upon the bank of land which breaks tlie flow 
Of Adria towards Venice : a bare strand 
Of hillocks, heaped from ever-shifting sand, 
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Matted with thistles and amphibious weeds, 

Such as from earth’s embrace the salt ooze breeds, 

• ••••• 

This ride was my delight. I love all waste 
And solitary places ; wdiere we taste 
The pleasure of believing what we see 
Is boundless, as we wish our souls to be ; 

And such was this wide ocean, and this shore 
IHore barren than its billows ; and yet more 
Than all, with a remembered friend I love 
To ride as then I rode ; — for the winds drove 
The living spray along the sunny air 
Into our faces ; the blue heavens were bare, 

Stripped to the depths by the awakening north ; 

And, from the waves, sound like delight broke fonh 
Harmonizing with solitude, and sent 
Into our hearts aerial merriment. 

So, as we rode, we talked ; and the swift thought. 

Winging itself with laughter, lingered not. 

But flow from brain to brain — such glee was ouv«. 

Charged with light memories of remembered liouP3, 

None slow enough for sadness : till we came 
Homeward, which always makes the spirit tame. 

• ••••• 

Our talk grew somewhat serious, as may be 
Talk interrupted with such raillery 
As mocks itself, beciiuse it cannot scorn 
Tlic thoughts it would extinguish : — ^’twas forlorn, 

Yet pleasing, such as once, so poets te]l. 

The devils held within the dales of Hell 
Concerning Gotl, freewill and destiny ; 

Of all that earth has been or yet may be, 

All that vain men imagine or believe, 

Or hope can paint or suffering may achieve, 

We descanted, and I (for ever still 
Is it not wise to make the best of ill T) 

Argued against despondency, but pride 
Mhde my companion take the darker side. 

The sense that he was greater than his kind 
Had struck, methinks, his eagle spirit blind 
By gazing on its own exceeding light.” 

The rest of the tale is supposed to illustrate the vanity 
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of Shelley's sanguine view of life, and the justice of the 
gloomier aspect under which it appeared to Byron. No 
doubt it is a real reminiscence of many a discussion of 
the kind, when Shelley, an eager optimist, ardent in easy 
plans of liberating nature, and still keeping a longing hold 
upon the gospel according to Godwin, met with the cyni- 
cism of the elder poet, the man worn with dissipation and 
many a downfall, and glad to attribute to fate and necessity 
the evils which he could not escape from. The descrip- 
tion of Venice which follows is singularly beautiful, most 
finely touched in liquid clearness and light, in all its glow 
of sunset colour and quick-falling magical light. 

This year and the two or three following were the 
climax of Shelley’s genius, as indeed they were all that 
remained to live of his disturbed and unsettled life. He 
wrote in rapid succession his greatest poems one after the 
other — the Frometheiis, in some respects the most perfect 
work of the age ; the Ce7ici ; the Epipsychidion, and many 
others. We are not aware of anything in the English 
language that can be fitly placed by the side of the great 
ideal drama, beautiful as a vision, glowing with imagery 
and song, yet great and imposing as the marbles of the 
gods, wliich came suddenly forth from amidst the Alastors 
and Laons, and their swamps and marshes of verse, and 
set itself at once in the high places above criticism. 
Something, no doubt, of the old perversity of the boyish 
Atheist, who was never content save when hurling diifiance 
at the heavens, was in the poet’s choice of the rebellious 
Titan, the god-defier and vanquisher, as his hero. Though 
it is but an official god that is to be dethroned, yet the 
idea is dear to him; and even in the aspect of imperial 
dove, the cloud-compeller, the king of gods and men, there 
is nothing to conciliate the intellectual iconoclast, to whom 
tlie very idea of law and rule is obnoxious. But though 
this lurks in every line of the suffering Titan’s challenge 
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and stern disdain of all his enemy can do, yet there is no 
commonplace blasphemy in the poem. Prometheus, upon 
his rock immovable, capable of nothing but suffering and 
constancy, cowing his victor even while ho endures all tho 
agonies that Jupiter sends, is a magnificent conception. 
He is comforted by the melancholy and dignified voice of 
the Earth, the great mother for whom he suffers, and by 
the softer pitying presence of lone and Panthea, who sit 
by him through his vigil veiling their lovely faces in their 
wings, when the furies dart upon the silent sufferer and 
torture him ; but yet Prometheus is alone, all-enduring, 
resolute as the rock on which he is bound. His figure 
rises with all the effect of a noble picture against the 
lurid sky, full of fiery and cruel light. “ Ah me, alas ! 
pain ever, for ever !” This opening overawes and absorbs 
even the reader least disposed to understand an ideal 
representation so far beyond and above the forces of 
humanity. Tho Thalabas and Xehamas, even the Man- 
freds and Cains, vanish before a conception so great, 
clothed in verse so melodious and noble. It is like 
nothing that had ever been seen before in the poetry of 
the north. There is a veil over our perfect understanding 
in many cases. The spirits and their voices, though 
beautiful, are confusing ; they are too like each other, or 
our faculties lack clearness to keep tho threads of being 
separate. In classic times, when the earth ran over with 
visionary life, and wild and lovely intellectual creatures 
lurked in every brook and every tree, character and indi- 
viduality had not begun to be needful. This is the 
greatest drawback to the modern mind in comprehending 
the visions of classical antiquity, or rather those modern 
adaptations of them, in which a consciousness of this 
difficulty always lurks. But the group of Prometheus 
commends itself to the eye as well as to tho ear. It is 
cut out for us as in living marble, and the high and noble 
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verse in which the heroic Titan utters his soul seldom falls 
below the tragic dignity of the situation. On the other 
hand, the sweetness and devotion of the great woman- 
spirit remind us more of the theories of those religious 
enthusiasts who believe in divine duality and a mother- 
God than of the mere softnesses of the classic nymphs. 
Asia has the greatness and power which become a divinity: 
and even her sister-spirits are above the dimensions of the 
human. These grand outlines arc somewhat vague ; they 
are too little concise, too unlimited in speech, for even the 
ideal drama. Indeed, there is scarcely a single dramatic 
element in the great Mystery, as it rises slowly amid 
ethereal music, with one great voice pealing by times in 
stately sweetness above aU artifices of oratory, between us 
and the skies. This is the part of the poem which, to our 
thinking, is the greatest ; hut its lyrics still stand un- 
rivalled in the language. Sometimes there is a touch in 
them of the quaint and delightful no-meaning of some of 
Shakspeare’s snatches of spirit-song, but in most cases the 
lovely melody still retains a thread of intellectual power, 
and the soft cadences as they fall carry an echo of 
thought. To conij^arc them with tlie hymn-book choruses 
of Manfred would he to throw into almost ludicrous light 
the hanaliti and laborious matter-of-fact of those produc- 
tions. The song of Asia, so often quoted, conveys so true 
a picture of the character of Shelley's poetry altogether, 
and its effect upon the sympathetic reader, that we extract 
it, not so much as an example of beautiful verse as for the 
description it contains : — 

“ My Boiil is an enchanted boat, 

Which, like a sleeping swan, doth float 
Upon the silver waves of thy sweet singing ; 

And thine doth like an angel sit 
Beside the helm conducting it. 

Whilst all the winds with melody are ringing 
It seems to float, ever, for ever, 
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Upon that many-winding river, 

Between mountains, woods, abysses, 

A paradise of wildernesses. 

Till, like one in slumber bound. 

Borne to the ocean, I float down, around. 

Into a sea profound, of ever-spreading sound. 

Meanwhile thy spirit lifts its pinions 
In music’s most serene dominions, 

Catching the winds that fan that happy heaven ; 

And we sail on, away, afar. 

Without a course, without a star. 

But by the instinct of sweet music driven, 

Till through Elysian garden islets, 

By thee most beautiful of pilots. 

Where never mortal pinnace glided. 

The boat of my desire is guided.” 

" This poem,*' Shelley says, in prose almost as ornate 
as his poetry, ** was chieily written upon the mountainous 
ruins of the Baths of Caracalla, among the llowery glades 
and thickets of odoriferous blossoming trees, which are 
extended in many widening labyrinths upon its immense 
platforms and dizzy arches suspended in the air. The 
bright blue sky of Eome, and the elfect of the vigorous 
awakening spring in that divinest climate, and the new 
life with which it drenches the spirit to intoxication, 
were the inspiration of the drama.” Unless it had been 
written in the groves of Ida, on the slopes of Olympus, 
it could not have had a more fitting scene. 

This great work was followed at a short interval by 
the terrible and impassioned drama of the Cenci, That 
Shelley should have chosen so horrible a story shows how 
curiously his musical genius and tender soul were dis- 
posed towards the most fantastic and incredible glooms of 
imagination. He could not bear to see or think of pain, 
but his mind had an unnatural pleasure in horrors whicli 
are beyond the common range of criminality altogether, 
and cruelties too black for merely human conception. 
There is something in the primitive simplicity and abso- 
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lutism of such a nature, rejecting all modifications, and 
dealing only with first principles, which makes it com- 
patible with the most sensitive gentleness to impute the 
fiercest capabilities of crime to those who disagree with it. 
No Puritan had ever a keener vein of bigotry in him. 
He would not have burned or beheaded, but he did worse : 
he thought the enemies of freedom and of free thought 
were capable of pursuing himself relentlessly, and attempt- 
ing his assassination in real life : and in poetry it was 
his pleasure to imagine, as easy and delightful to the 
minds he hated, such unnatural crimes as make the hair 
stand upright on our heads. Probably he believed, in all 
sincerity, that a worshipper of the God whom he regarded 
as cruel and merciless, the God of punishment and wrath, 
He who commanded the destruction of the Canaanites 
and the slaying of Agag, was capable of any monstrous 
outrage upon human nature. In pursuance of this wild 
theory he makes the hideous reprobate Cenci, not a 
mocker or false believer, but pious after a fashion, im- 
ploring God’s curse upon his knees, and believing it will 
come. Besides this polemical impulse, which never 
deserted him, his mind had a natural inclination towards 
extremes. The contrasts which he preferred were dark- 
nesses as of hell in alternation with the sunny noonday — 
not mere passing clouds and vapours. No doubt it was 
those natural tendencies which made the most revolting 
of historical incidents attract him. The pain and freez- 
ing horror of it will keep the drama of the from 
ever being popular ; but few readers will have any diffi- 
culty in granting the claim made by Shelley’s disciples, 
that it is the finest tragedy of the age. To tell the truth, 
this is not saying much, for the age was poor in dramatic 
art, as England has continued to be. 

But there is nothing poor or feeble in this wonderful 
production. It is totally unlike anything that Shelley 
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produced eitlior before or after. The self-restraint which 
banished from its nervous dialogues so much of his natural 
exuberance of detail and imagery, shows a power with 
which we should not have credited him but for this 
example, and nothing in his previous work could have 
prepared the reader for the distinctness of conception, 
such as it is, with which these terrible figures are framed. 
It would be hard to say they are natural ; there is 
little humanity in them ; but the extraordinary image of 
the father burns against the background with a diabolical 
force and determination which is indescribable. We 
know of no such bad man in all poetry. Shakspeare’s 
Eichard holds a very different position in the world of 
imagination ; he is curiously fashioned, shadowed out and 
rounded against the troubled scene with all his subtle 
gifts, his specious arguments, and fine pretences. But 
Cenci is unprovided with any of these gradations. He has 
not even the excuse of a great ambition. Ilis ghastly 
triumph in the news that his sons are dead has no 
sufficient purpose ; nor has the worse outrage upon his 
daughter. It is evil for evil’s sake tliat lie gloats in, and 
derives a fell enjoyment from, and the highest gratifica- 
tion he anticipates is working such utter debasement of 
soul in his victims, that the crime he forces them into 
will become an inspiration to them also. Cenci himself 
has never known what innocence was. His early friend 
has no ^recollection of him save one of wickedness : — 

“ I stood beside your dark and fiery youth, 

Watching its bad and bold career, as men 
Watch meteors ; but it vanished not. I marked 
Your desperate and remorseless manhood : now 
Do I behold you, in dishonoured age, 

Charged with a thousand unrepented crimes.” 

Such a creation can scarcely be called human : it is 
the symbol of guilt which pleases the primitive mind, 
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without relentings, without complication, all bad and 
black and absolute ; but it has a hideous ideality and life. 
Beatrice, on the other hand, resembles little the sad, half- 
childish half-heroic martyr of Guido’s picture, which in 
its wonderful anguish of spent tears and exhausted hope, 
is one of the most touching images Art has handed down 
to us, and one of the best known. The outraged lieroine of 
Shelley is a far more passionate and powerful spirit. There 
are no softenings in her, no shrinking from tlie vengeance, 
which her unimaginable wrong demands. And indeed the 
mistake in her is, that she is too strong to make it possible 
lor us to believe in the outrage at all. Such a woman would 
have resisted to the death, and would not have been over- 
come. This is the Haw in the conception, the failure 
which the reader feels in spite of himself. Her proud and 
fiery spirit, however, is no type of excellence, but bears the 
oil in it of being Cenci’s daughter. The scene in which 
she overawes the actual murderer, and forces him, by the 
power of her constraining eyes and indignant eloquent 
address, to withdraw the confession extorted by the rack, 
and (falsely) to declare her innocent, is fine and exciting, 
but degrades Beatrice from any ideal eminence. The only 
expedient for a heroic woman in such circumstances would 
have been to stand strongly upon the justice of her cause and 
vindicate her act. She might have been moved by the 
impulse of self-defence at first, and faltered ; but in cold 
blood could never have sent her tool to death with a lie 
on his lips. Putting aside these defects, however, a\l that 
she says is poured forth with noble fire and energy. 
Beside her all the other personages of the drama grow 
pale — the shrinking attendants, the gentle Lucretia, the 
vacillating Giacomo, the deceitful Orsino, are w'cak and 
ghost -like : but her mien is ever grand, and her utter- 
ances powerful. The Cenci stands by itself in the in- 
tensity of its gloom and passion ; a work to be read once 
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witli excitement and awe, but which the general reader 
would be little apt, for his own pleasure, to turn to again. 
It is far more like the Greek drama in the unity of its 
single purpose and movement than the rich and irregular 
variety of Shakspeare. Shelley was of the former, not the 
latter world. His sympathies with men were all theo- 
retical ; he had no brotherly insight into their ways, or 
appreciation of their wants, thougli he would have bought 
justice for them and freedom, according to his conception, 
with his blood — or anybody else's. But his world was 
the absolute, not the real. Sometimes this raised his 
poetry into a confused but lovely empyrean far above the 
comprehension of the general ; but sometimes, too, led 
him to failure, and to substitute a lower creation for a 
higher, as in the case of Beatrice, who, such as she is, a 
pale and terrible figure, stands distinct against the poetical 
firmament with an altitude and bearing entirely her own. 
Among the poems which followed there are several of 
which it is very difficult to speak. Such strange yet 
beautiful rhapsodies as Eplpsychidioii and the WiLch of 
Atlas defy all the comments of the critic. The former is 
a strain of impassioned love addressed to ‘"a beautiful 
soul,” the noble Italian lady who would seem to have 
inspired Shelley with a spiritual passion. Whether it 
were only spiritual, it is needless to inquire. The 
language of passion is always subject to mistaken inter- 
pretatjon; but the reader can scarcely help reflecting 
that the bond of marriage, which neither husband nor 
wife thought necessary, was a very useful safeguard to 
Shelley and Mary. So far as a meaning can be traced 
through the sweet wilderness of verse, the poet would 
seem to identify in his Emilia the ideal which he has 
been pursuing all his life — the one perfect woman of his 
dreams. Their opportunities of meeting were few; but 
their letters were of the most impassioned description, 
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and this poem is one long hymn of adoration to the 
“Spouse! sister! augel!” “too late beloved, too soon 
adored,” whom he describes as the “Pilot of the fate 
whose course has been so starless.” The passion in tlie 
poem, however, is too abstract to oCFend the most sensi- 
tively moral, and it is beautiful as running water, or the 
sound of his own TFes^ Wind, or any other inarticulate 
melody. Amid its indistinct loveliness, however, here is 
one curious little passage, which shows the confusion of 
Shelley's own mind as to ordinary human ties : — 

“ I never thought before iiiy death to see 
Youth’s vision thus made perfect. Emily, 

I love thee ; though the world hy no thin name 
Will hide that love, from its unvalued shame. 

Would we two had been twins of the same ni(»ther 1 
Or, that the name my heart lent to another 
Could ho a sister’s bond for her and tliee. 

Blending two beams of one eternity I 
Yet were one lawful and the other true, 

These names, though dear, could paint not, as is due. 
How beyond refuge I am thine. Ah me ! 

I am not thine : 1 am a part of thee.” 

There must have been no inconsiderable heartache 
among the little group at Pisa, however it was distributed, 
when these lines were written ; although, peril aps, in the 
iVagmentary lyrics of the jioet's last days there was matti'T 
still more dangerous ; but we need not inquire into the 
sentiments which save in these beautiful verses^ have 
loft no other record. Love, even when expressed in the 
loveliest poetry, is less lovely when it breathes forth 
devotion to a number of adored objects. The JFitc/i of 
Atlas is more mysterious still than the anthem of passion 
which is inscribed to Emilia Viviani. There are readers 
who will understand — or at least who will be so carried 
along the stream of poetry, like Asia in lior enchanted 
boat, that they will seem to understand these beautiful 
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utterances of mystery ; but no critic could define them, 
and it is unnecessary to add anything to the many ex- 
pressions of admiring bewilderment which already exist. 
Other poems of varying beauty and splendour we must be 
satisfied to name in the same way — the Triumph of Life^ 
a fine unfinished allegorical dream, the confused dramatic 
sketch called Hellas^ and many more. In Adouais, which 
is an elegy to the memory of young Keats, just dead in 
Rome — the amnt-couricr preceding into the unseen this 
young and brilliant group of short-lived poets — we have 
the thread of moaning which many of the other produc- 
tions of this period want so much. Shelley was not, 
according to his letters, so great an admirer of Keats as 
he seems in his verse ; but his indignant spirit had been 
roused by the common idea of the time, that the poor 
young poet was the victim of a review — 

“ And that the soul, that very fiery particle. 

Had let itself be snuffed out by an article,” 

as Byron says, with somewhat cruel levity. Tliis idea 
fired the revolutionary, to whom critics were but another 
kind of tyrants oppressing the free-born, and in the flame 
and fire of his sudden partisanship and wild grief over 
the slaughtered, this poem was wTitten. It is worthy of 
a more perfect inspiration. If it has not the succinct 
splendour of LycidaSy it counts next after that wonderful 
lament, and is a fitting and noble monument to the young 
poet. < Though it was somewhat hard to assail a harmless 
reviewer as “ a deaf and viperous murderer,” and though 
the foundation of all this scathing denunciation was a 
mistake, yet the verses which enshrine the memory of 
that gifted boy are as beautiful as if they had sprung 
from pure love and sorrow : — 

“ Peace, peace ! be is not dead, he doth not sleep — 

He hath awakened from the dream of life — 
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'Tis we, who lo.st in stormy visions, koop 
With phantoms an unprofitiible strife, 

And ill mad trance, strike with our spirit’s knife 
Invulnerable nothings . — IFe decay 
Like corpses in a chariitd ; fear and grief 
Convulse us and consume us day by day, 

And cold hopes swarm like worms within our living clay 

“ He has outsoared the shadow of our night ; 

Knvy and calumny an<l hate and pain, 

And that unrest which men miscall delight, 

Can touch him not iind torture not again ; 

Fi’om the contagion of the world’s slow slain 
He is secure', and now can never mourn 
A heart grown cold, a head grown grey in vain ; 

Nor, when the spirit’s self has ceased to burn, 
vVil b spiirkless ashes load an nnlameuted inn. 

“ Hi' lives, he wakes — 'tis Death is dea<l, not he ; 
Mourn not for Adonais. — Thou young J )a\\ n 
Turn all thy dew to splendour, for from thee 
The s])irit Ihou lanumtest is not gone ; 

Ye caverns and yn forests, cease to moan ! 

Cease ye faint llowcrs ami fountains, and thou Air 
Which like a mouruiug veil thy scarf liadst tlii'own 
O’er the abandoned Earth, now leave it barci 
Even to the joyous stars which smile on ils despair I 

“ He is made one with Nature : there is heard 
His voice in all her music, from the moan 
Of thunder, to the song of night’s sweet bird : 

Ilii is a presence to be. felt and known 
In darkness and in light, from herb and stone. 
Spreading itself where’er that Power may move 
Which has withdrawn his being to its own ; 

Which wields tlio world with never weaih'd love, 
Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above.” 


Tlicso lines do not sound much lilcc the production of 
one who had signed himself ‘'Atheist” in the levity ot a 
traveller’s book, and on every more serious occasion when 
an op])ortunity was olfered him ; but it does not seem 
that Sliolley doubted immortality, though ho doubted 
God : and pocticpl etliics are always vague. That 
VOL. in. ® 
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Power which wic'.lds the world with never-wearied love ” 
is the hardest of all tilings to keep out of true poetry, 
which, in its very nature and essence, turns towards the 
divine, whatever its possessor may think or say. 

There remains to notice only that portion of Shelley’s 
poetry which is his most indisputable title to fiime — those 
lovely little lyrics which are dear to all. If Shelley’s 
productions were all swept out of the world except those 
which are preserved in Mr. Palgrave’s admirable litUe 
book, the Golden Treasury, we doubt much whether tlie 
loss would seriously or generally affect his claims to 
immortality. The Ode to the West Wind, the Skylarh, the 
Spirit of Dclifjht, the Lvm*s written at Naples — “in dejec- 
tion,” as tlie title goes — those which were composed 
among the Euganean Hills, and many a nameless siiatcli 
of song, breathing inliuite suggestions of melody and 
thought, are, of all he has left us, the most dear to the 
common heart. Fanatics may prize Shelley’s mystic 
utterances, and students do their best to fathom them For 
ages, without making the least impression upon the wider 
human audience ; but the liciart and the car which an^ 
closed to tlie charm of tliese shorter lyrics are dull indeed, 
md unworthy the effort of a poet; the memory is unfur- 
nished in which they do not lurk to sweeten solitude and 
give expression to many a wistful thought and dreamy 
fancy. Some of them embody the very soul of pansive 
thoughtfulness : — 

“ We look before and after, 

And pine for what is not ; 

Our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is frauglit — 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought.’* 

It is hopeless to attempt to indicate one after another 
these beautiful songs of the imagination and heart ; the 
reader wants no guide nor introduction hera 
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The liio Shelley spent in Italy in tlicse fertile an<l 
ahinidant yciars was full of friends, and thou<»li also hdl 
of agitations, would seem to have had its share of lia])pi- 
ness. The curious corresjxni deuce which is to he lound 
in the volume, published since these pages werii written, 
of Southey’s letters to Caroline Jlowles, comes in strangely 
in interruption of the softer record. It seems almost 
cruel to remind so irres])onsihle a being as Shelhy, once 
he had esca])ed the atmosplierci of jeal life which, nion^ or 
less, is always to be found in I^ngland, of the tragtxly of 
])oor Harriet and the misadventures of his early life, as 
Soiitlnw does with a stern virtue which, in any other cir- 
f.iinistjuict'.s, we should ap])rov(i. The elder ])Oct did ncjt 
know how soon the inexorable shadows were to close 
round that young and visionary libs whicli at all times 
had ])layed with its existence, noi’ ovi‘.r iathonuxl tla^ real 
jiieaning of the ])ha,ntasmagoria witli whicih it surroumbid 
its(dr. Ihit as a matter of fact, we do Jiot love Shelhiy 
tin*, less for his old frieiuVs somewhat pitiless indictnumt. 
\Vi) cannot think of him indeed, with our knowledge of 
all tliat was going to happen, without so pitiful a sense 
of ap|)r()achijig fate, that our forgiveness of all his vagaries 
is secured beforehand. And yet it is dillicult to hlanie 
SoutlKjy, who was right also from his point of view ; and 
sadly disaj)pointed besides in the youth whom he liad 
loved and considered in the shortsightedness of man as 
another self, whom he could understand and help oviu* his 
diliieailties. This little episode of severe condemnation 
comes like the visit of a gloomy seer, alarming in moment- 
ary solemnity, yet soon got over, into the records ol the 
little Italian coterie, where all was wild and astray, yet 
full of enjoyment and of the pleasurable yet sometimes 
almost tragic inquietude of youthful life. 

Tn 1821 Shelley went to Kavenna to visit Byron, and 
induced him to join the little company of friends at Visa 
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One consequence of this renewed intercourse was an invi- 
tation sent to Leigh Hunt, a poor man witli a family of 
children and a sick wife, who had l)eeii one of Shelhjy’s 
warmest Iriends in liis early days in London, and to wlioni 
he had already done innninerable kindnesses, to come to 
Italy, for the purpose of joining llyroii .‘ind himself in a 
literary ent(irprise, tlie idea of which they had struck out 
hetween them. It is difficult to disentangle the riglits of 
this story from the three or four versions of it whi(*Ji ari' 
given hy the different actors in tlui transaction. Ly om* 
we are told it was Jlyron’s idea; hy another that tin*, 
suggestion was fiist made hy Sludley, with a view to 
Ixmefit L(iigh Hunt; hy Leigh lliiiit hims(df, tliat it was 
to he a joint undertaking. Lord Byron Ix'ing the originator 
of the S(‘henie : and hy Byron, that he was hims(‘lf drawn 
(we tliink li(i does not hesitate to say inveighxl) into it 
l)y the hr(.»tliers Hunt for their own profit. I'liis is one of 
tlie literary misunderstandings whicli are most unpleasant 
to rciad of and least edifying to investigate. The plan 
was to start a quailmdy review or magazine, to he called 
the Liberal, and i)uhlished in London, though written in 
Italy, and which was to afford a medium for the poems 
and speculations and ideas of the poetical brotherhood 
and their letainers. Shelley seems to have had hut little 
to do with the sclumio, hut it was he who invited with 
eager kindness the friend whom he had already served so 
often,,, and with whom and liis family both Mary and lui 
w(Ji’e on the most intimate and cordial terms. The 
Sludh^ys and their friends. Captain Williams and his wife, 
with whom they formed almost one household, had gone 
to the village of Larici, on the eastern Kiviera, for th(3ir 
summer quarters, when the Cockney i)oet and journalist 
arrived, after a long and miserable voyage, at Leghorn. 
Slielley and Williams liad a short time before been made 
happy by the acquisition of a pleasure boat, "a small 
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schooner/' whicli tliey called the Don Jua7i, and in which 
they had sailed about those bax)l)y coasts like two school- 
boys, full of delight in their new toy, through Jlay and 
fTniic, in the lovely Italian suminer, rash and joyous, with 
one sailor boy for their crow, and all the temerity of 
ignoran(i(i. The two set out ‘‘in high spirits” in their 
little cockleshell, coasting along the most beautiful shore 
in the world, to busy Leghorn, to meet the stranger — 
whom Shelley installed in his own house at IMsa, and 
welcomed with enthusiastic kindness. After a few days’ 
delay to sec his friends cstablisluMl, and renew the talks 
a,nd contidciKJCs of old, Shelley and bis companion set out 
i(.)g(}tlier in their boat, to return to their temporary liome. 
The d(?scription given by Ca])lain Trelawnoy, one of the 
numibers of this intimate society, of the evening on which 
they set sail, reruls almost like a l)it out of one of the 
many narratives of imaginary voyages which Shelley 
d(‘lighted in. Just so would he have painted the fatal 
evcjuing on which Alastor or Laon, the heroes of his youth, 
set out to meet an evident fate. 

“ It was almost dark, llujugli only li{xir-])ast six,” Trclawncy says ; 
“ IIm.; scm, was of tlio colour, uiul looked as solid ainl smoolli as a 
sheet of lead, and covered with an oily scum, (hisls of wind swe[»t 
over williout riillliiig it, and hig drops of rain fell on its siii’faee, 
reliouiuliiig as if tliey could not peiieti jile it. Tluae was a c»>mmo- 
lioii in the air, made up of many threateiiiiig soiimls coming u])on 
us from llie sea. Tishiug craft and. coasting vessels, under hare 
j)olcs, rushed hy us in slioals, miming foul of the ships in the har- 
hoiii*. As yet the din and huhhub were that made hy man : hut 
tlieir shrill pii>ings were suddenly silenei;d hy the crashing voice ol 
a lhiUKler-s<|uall that hurst right over our heads. For somi‘. time 
ut) oilier sounds were to be heard than the thunder, wind, and min. 
When the fury of the storm, which dul not last l\)r more than twenty 
niinutes, was in some di*gri*c cleared, I lookttd to seawaril anxiously, 
in the hope of descrying Shelley's boat ” 

Hut the reader knows lliat in tliat blast Shelley’s way- 
ward, beautiful, and wealthy genius, nut yet fully dc- 
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veloped, had taken lliglit, and was lost to all mortal 
mediums of conimunicalion for evermore. 

Strange stories are told of supernatural warnings ami 
intimations which had been made to liim during tlnit 
early summer, of impending fate. He saw, or thought he 
saw, the a])pearance of the little Allegra, who had died a 
few weeks lieforo in her Venetian convent, rise out of thii 
sea, and smiling, chap her hands at the sight of him. He 
had been called from his bed by a cloaked figure, whicli, 
leading him into another room, threw back its hood and 
disclosed his own features. On another occasion some of 
his friends saw Shelley, to all ajiiiearance, walking near 
tliem, when he was certainly in another place ; as Sir 
Eobert Peel is said to have seen Byron in T.ondon streets, 
when he was in Venice. Those curious indications of 
instinctive faith in the supernatural seem, strange in a 
man who had so gloried in his unbelief — but to be sure it 
was God, and especially the Christian God, whom he dis- 
believed, and not the unseen. What is perhaps more 
extraordinary is the constant disappeanince in a boat of 
all tlie creatures of his fancy. Generally it is a dr(?am 
river up which they thread their ccnirse as tluiy disa\)\)ea.r 
from mortal sight ; but whether it be death or translation, 
this is always the medium. In his own case it was the 
quickly excited, soon allayed iourment of that solt Italian 
sea, by which he made an instantaneous transition from 
warm, youth, and life, and poetry, and friendship, into the 
unknown. 

It is unnecessary to linger upon the oft-told talc of 
the burning of the recovered bodies, when weeks after the 
sea gave up its dead. It was said at first that those 
funeral rites wito exac.ted by the authorities, but this 
does not seem to have been the case, and the high-flown 
uItra-])oetical spectacle was evidently the suggestion of 
some one among tlie excited band of young men, distracted 
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by the shock and horror of the sudden catastrophe, yet 
not without a certain theatrical sense that their heathen 
rites were the finest tribute that could be paid to the 
poet. Leigh Hunt gives a painful picture of a scene 
which was too much for the highly strained nerves of 
spectators so sensitive and excitable. He relates how 
Byron and himself fell into wild mirth as they drove 
away, with that flame still scorching their eyes, and their 
souls harrowed by the unprecedented sight ; they laughed 
and sh()ut(;d to the reproa(diful night in the wild half 
madness of ])ain, trying to forget the horror of it. 'Jims, 
by sea and by fire, what had been Shelh^y was scattered 
to the elements, of which liis eager tremulous nature, 
his soul alit with wandering lights, his wild rehellious 
spirit, his tender heart, and the poetry which embodied 
every tone of natural music and every strange turn and 
twist of spiritual caprice, might have been framed. 

The connection betwecui Lord Ilyron and Leigh Hunt 
was short-lived, juid in every way unhappy. In all the 
letters of the former he makes it appear thaj^his connec- 
tion with Hunt and his periodical was not of his seeking, 
an impression which seems to be (piite (contrary to the 
facts of the case ; but it was a X)ainful position for both 
— the friend who united them being thus snatched from 
between them a few days after tfio arrival of the poor and 
harassed man of letters, whose laitldul friend Shelley had 
been for so long. Tin'. Liberal failed coniYdetely, notwith- 
standing the publication in it of Lyroifs Vision of Jnaf/inenl, 
and other Yxjems by his hand : and of all that Leigh 
Hunt himself could do — and though an unthrifty man, he 
was never unpo])ular as a writer. But Byron, too, was 
now at the end of his ])Octical career. He had poured 
forth his soul in various ways, and in many an unaccus- 
tomed channel ; he had rangtjd over the whole gamut of 
poetical utterance, from the dialogues of the loftiest angels 
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to the rattle of momlain coinineiitaiy, modern politics, and 
scandal, and he had not in any found the satisfaction for 
which his soul craved. He believed that his popularity 
in England was forsaking him, and the universal voice of 
criticism which had been raised against the immorality 
of Don Juan had, even while it flattered, shaken deeply a 
mind which, though rashly self-willed and venturesome, 
never had any real confldence in itself. That the public 
had sustained a shock in its fidelity to a poet who, 
notwithstanding moral disapproval and all the social 
jiersiHuition wliich he supposed he had been subjected to, 
liad secured above any other its steadfast allegiiUKUj, seems 
to be proved by the fac.t that liis Vision of Judijinnd, the 
fierce satire with which he annihilated Southey, found no 
])ublisher, and had to see the light in tlie Liberal, along 
with the tedious translations from Pnlci in whicli lie took 
a ])er\'ersc ])leasure. All this quickened the discontent, 
tlui restless desire for some new excitement — or nobhu* 
det(U*minatiou to make a new beginning and do something 
in tlie worl^ of more actual elfect than j)oetry — whicjli 
was fermenting in his mind. '‘If 1 live ten years longer, 
you will see that it is not over wdth mo — 1 don’t me<au 
in literature, for that is nothing — ^l)ut you will see that 
I shall do something, the times and fortune permitting, 
that, like the cosmogony of the world, wall jiuzzle tlui 
philosophers of all nations,” he writes. And it was now 
that those proposals were made to him by the com- 
mittee of Greek sympathisers in London which decided 
his fate. 

Here seemed, indeed, the new opiiortunity he wanted, 
Ilyron had little synqiathy with those who were his im- 
mediate social inferiors at any time. Erom the day when 
a schoolboy at ] Farrow he protested against the flogging 
of a comrade because he was a lord, till his latest breath, 
a love of peerages and titles wliicli goes the length of 
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vulgarity, and 'which makes the great poet in certain 
phases cruelly resemble the British snob, tliat revelation 
of modern genius, had been strong in liiin. But this did 
not interfere with a practical liking for "‘the people” fis 
represented by servants and dependants, and a theoretical 
interest in the emancipation of o})prcssed countries, and 
tb‘3 restoration of freedom to such classic races as the 
Italians and Greeks, both of which were then under the 
yoke of other powers. He had joined the Carbonari some 
time before, and had gone through an interval of anxious 
ex])ectalion, looking for a rising, and fully dis])osed to lend 
his aid in every way to the hoped-for revolution. That 
project had come to nothing; but the time seemed to be 
I'ipe for the deliverance of the Greeks, and every generous 
impulse was in favour of that race, from wdiich all our 
traditions of art and Rud wisdom Iiavc come. 

AV(ia,ry of all things, and disgusted with most, seeing, as 
he thought, his very fame slij) from him, with some real 
entliusiasni for the cause and an eager desire for a new 
(»j>portunity of distinguishing himself, Byroi# threw him- 
seir into this romantic expedition. He went out like a 
m‘w crusader to coiupier and set free the sacred hinds of 
])oetry and freeiloin. All that was in him, both good and 
bad, was roused for tliis undertaking. It \yas a great, 
noble, romantic enterprise, worthy of Ijis rank, and trans- 
ferring to another and, he thought, more splendid sphere 
the suj)eriority which his genius had achieved : and^there 
was at the same time a touch of melodrama in it width 
])leascd the other part of him, the wt?aker ])nit of the 
Jiutlior of the Corsair, It is neetlless to enter into the 
yjul tale. He went away in a kind of mas(|uerade of 
greatness on wddeh a | )])!■( )aching fate and genius throw to 
us nowadays a dignifying solemnity, notwithslamling the 
mock heroics that wertj in it. But his constitution was 
bi’okea and his days iiuinbeietl, and after a most distress- 
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illness, iiiisiiiana<^cd and miserable in every way, lie 
died at Missolonglii in Ajiril 1824, about two years after 
the scarcely more sad catastrophe which ended the li(e of 
Shelley. His last words, inarticulate and not understood, 
indirectly concerned the tragedy of his life ; the names 
of his child, his wife, and sister, were made out by his 
distracted attendant, without anything more of tlie linal 
explanations or last messages which his spirit, confiiseil 
among the mists of death, intended to send to tliom. And 
thus, in loneliness and trouble and sorrow, this being so 
wonderfully endowed, and who might have had so glorious 
a career, passed away into the darkness. A more sad 
conclusion could not have been imagined. On his thirty- 
sixth birthday, which occurred less than three months 
before, he had written some verses, not on his highest 
level, but with something of the same sentimental-romantic 
cast to wliich he had given vent at the greatest crisis of 
his life, anticipating for himself '‘a soldier’s grave.” Ihit 
even this was not granted to his ambition, and all that he 
could do fo#Greece waste soothe in some degree intestine 
clamours and sacrilice a great deal of money. No outburst 
of new power, no bla/e of new lame, was |)ermitted to th(j 
tried spirit to make up for the failure of its life. 

Thus ended the secoiul group of the poets who were, 
thii glory of the generation preceding our own, and wlm 
formed with their elder bi’cthreji sucli an ej)oc]i of literaiy 
greatness as has seldom crossed the severer path of history. 
The young Keats, of whom we have yet to give an 
account, and wh(»se connection with this greater pair is 
accidental more than real, had glided out of the world 
before them, like a pale herald or pagii to announce tlui 
coming of the pi inces. The elder men who had j)rcced(M! 
them in the world of letters, find lent them, if not inspira.- 
tion, at least the gein’jil suggestion which woke their 
individual voices, outlived them long, seeing them rise 
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and fall like meteors. We will not attempt to make any 
I’lirther coTnj)arisoii between the two bands of poets ; they 
were essentially dillerent in genius, and bore up each a 
separate side of that poetic crown which, next to the 
Shakspearian, distinguishes this age as the greatest in the 
liistory of our language. It is a favourite pursuit witli 
many students of history to trace the high tides of intel- 
lectual energy to the immense stimulation of such a 
])()litical event, for instancio, as the French Kevolution, and 
much has been said of the effect of that extraordinary 
crisis in human affairs upon the develo])mcnt of so great 
a school of poetry in England. Eut we are unable our- 
s(?lves to see the connection, so far as the earlier group 
is concerned. Wordsworth, Colcu’idge, Southey, and the 
Icjsser minds who were connected with tliem, felt, iiidcjcd, 
the momentary influence which a great contemporary 
civent must inevitably exercuse upon sensitive spirits ; but 
tlmir minds were c^ast in an entirely dilferemt mould, and 
save that Wordsworth luobably got from bis Kevolution 
(experiences, the fine theory which runs tliroi1|ih much of 
liis poetry, as to tJie uses of misery and suffering, and their 
beneficial, if painful, agency on the world, it is im])ossible 
to point to any effect which the convulsions of ])olitical 
life had upon them. But Byron and Shelley were the 
children of the Kevolution. TJic spirit of wild disc.'ontent 
on one side and wilder visionary lunging for a new system 
and form of life on the other had got into th(3ir ^eins. 
Obedience, discij)line, and order, and all the established 
sanctities of homo and family, of law and govcjrmnent, 
were to them tyrannical prejudices of tlu*. ])a.st. Their 
minds were restless all their life long with that fever 
which they had sucked in at their birth, which so many 
secondary circumstances account for, yet which may w’cll 
he believed to hc\ve taken its origiji from the*, wild fiirnient 
hi the air, the hot and tiery commotion, the blood and 
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lIaiiiC3S that reddened earth when those annels of divination, 
confused yet receptive, fii*st lighted upon it and took their 
earliest survey of its altairs through wondering childish 
eyes. They did not know what they would be at, any 
more than the populace did which found a vent for its 
blind misery in spreading the like around it, and exacted 
a wild vicarious atonement indiscriminately from the 
innocent, for the wrongs done by the guilty. To both 
these uneasy souls the conditions of Kevolution lasted all 
their lives long : they never got out of that iatal atmo- 
sphere. Wildly rejecting all guidance, without leader or 
following to steady them u])on their way, they had but 
their own uncertain instincts, their own wild impulses, to 
guide them ; and to glorify these impulses, and make of 
them the only divine guides, was the object, so i’ar as they 
had an object, of much of their poetry and of the greabu’ 
l)art of their lives. Even what they loved became re- 
pulsive to them when it was associated with the idea of 
duty. The fantastic freedom of a classic Eaun, to roam 
where it \fr)uld, to enjoy as it would, to dart away al 
ev(uy imjudse, was in Shelhy’s (3thereal nature, only half 
human and altogether irresponsible : though his intellect 
tangled him in theories of political justice, in fantastic 
schemes for the amelioration of the race, and liis child’s 
li(;art of pity and tenderness made him incapable of deny- 
ing kindness or help to any supplicant — save those who 
liad^a lawful clafm n])on his service. Byron was of the 
eartli earthy — a totally dilferent kind of being. lie did 
not stand upon the right of doing wrong, like his com- 
])anion spirit; he followed the law of his ap])etites ami 
senses, vithoiit any doubt on the point that it was bad to 
-do so, mt a braggart's pleasure in the badness, as a pi’ool' 
of his courage and power of rebellion against heaven it sell’, 
which he was never unwilling to appease privately l\y 
acknowledgment of his insubordiiiatiuii. His was in every 
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way the lower side of the gi’eat rehclIioH. Ife liad all the 
restless uneasiness, all the sense of a world out of joint, of 
wrongs to he avenged, and bitter opposition to all authori- 
ti<*s and exactions of duty; but he was a cynic where 
Slielley was an enthusiast, and hoped nothing from the 
race, to which, notwithstanding lie too showed a con- 
temptuous jirodigal pity when any individual pang came 
under his eyes. 

Peace tc their troubled spirits! The heart bleeds to 
contemplate them, so young, so full of noble gifts, dro])])ed 
so early out of all operation of tliose experiences ol' life 
which might have brought a higher development and ])er- 
hnps a nobler element of traiupiillity and satisfaction into 
tluh* lives. We are lar from Ixdieviiig in such waste of 
genius as that their noble iaculties are lost. Py this 
time, jierhaps — who can tell ? — these changed and jx'r- 
fiMited voices, in fullest harmony and measure, are i)ropar- 
ing for us the songs to be sung in heaven. 
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CHAPTEE TV. 

JOHN KEATS. 

The youngest of this young group, connoetefl with Shelley 
hy iiatural links of (*,oiigeniiil spirit and teinperainent, as 
well as by some actual acquaintance and kindness, but 
fiercely thrust aside and disowned by l^yron, cannot be 
di'^social(Ml from their larger and, young tliougli they were, 
niaturor ligures. Tlic distance hetwecai twenty-four and 
tliirty is not very much in years, but it makes a marvcdlous 
dillerence in devel()])ment, and even to Shelley Keats was 
not much more tlian a boy full of ambition and promise. 
John Keats was born in 1795, and was consequently three 
yrijirs younger than Slielley, and seven years younger tlian 
Byron. He was not like them, born, as pcoide say, “ a 
gentleman,” but belonged to that middle class which, in 
those days, kept itself much more closely within its own 
boundaries, and did not invade the high places as now. 
His family had much respectability and a little money, 
but the parents both died early, leaving their children to 
the care of strangers, and bequeathing a delicate constitu- 
tion to two at least of their sons. One of his brothers 
died at a still younger age than the poet, and he himself 
seems to have been always a delicate youth, accustomed 
to much care and anxiety about his health. " The inibli- 
cation of three small volumes of verse, some earnest 
friendships, one profound passion, and a premature death,’ 
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are, as his kind and sympathetic biographer, Lord Hough- 
ion, touchingly says, the only incidents in his career.” 
His poems, though they have held their ^■^’’ound from that 
time to this, are more preludes and overtures in j)oetry 
than anything else, and he had little time to show whal. 
manhood was in him, and had not that command of money 
and leisure which enabled his contemporaries to (unancipatl^ 
themselves from the ordinary bonds of life. Byron was 
a ruined peer, find Shelley a rich man’s prodigal son : but 
even the ])overty of Avcfilth is better than the well-to-do- 
noss of the humble, and confers a certain fine su])eriority 
to fate. Keats was in no way superior to fate. His 
frie.ndship with Leigh Hunt brought liim within the lilth^ 
liteiury coterie of wlii(di that gentle journalist was tlie 
lu^ad : and lie had met Shelley in its little assemblies, 
where pof'Hy was the great subject, and the neo]iliyt('.s 
babbled perpetually of green iields. The e])ithot of th(» 
Cockney school bestowed u]K)n this band by the sharp- 
tongued critics, was not without reason, for L(ugh Hunt’s 
enthnsiasm for eve.rythiiig tluit wtis green and growing 
lias a tone of exaggeration in it which sounds like that 
of a man whose garden was a llower-hox in fi window, 
and his extravagances of furnishing and decoration — 
though far enough, no doubt, from what a minor ]ioet 
would think neccssfiry now — fifforded contemptuous 
amusement to the stalwart writers of the Blackwood 
school. No doubt tin's pale youth, witli his angfilic blue 
eyes and long liair, llitted out and in of that lower circle 
of society in London which we have attempted to indicaU*. 
He attended Hazlitt’s lectures on the poets, and wrotij 
long letters about them to liis friends, several of wliom 
were poets like himself, as they all thought in those days, 
— but not like Keats as it turned out : — and he had the 
friMidom of Hayden’s studio, who was then a rising painter, 
with, as everybody thought, all tlie world before him, to 
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wlioin even Wordsworth, as well as the younger fry, ad- 
dressed sonnets. The occupation of young Keats in tliose 
days was that of a medical student, and lie seems to have 
gone manfully through the preliminary work of the pro- 
fession to which he was destined, though it revolted him, 
as may he easily imagined. To thrust a worship])er of 
beauty such as he was, while still so young aiiel always 
HO sensitive, into the ilark revelations of disease and tlie 
horrors of anatomy, must have been to subject him to an 
ordeal almost unendurable : and all the advantage his 
studies eventually gave him Avas the painful enlightenment 
by which he could decide on his own case, and foresee 
the inevitable end of his first attack of illness. Jhit 
poetry and perpetual jw^tical communion Avith so many 
who Avere like-minded sAveeteiied his uncongenial toil. 
Once, it is said, he met Coleridge while Avalking Avith 
L(‘igh Hunt, no doubt in one of the sulunban lanes 
between Hampstead and Highgate. Altera little cursory 
talk, during which, probably, the modest stripling stood 
silent, they parted : but a minute after, Keats, his en- 
ihusiasni bursting through his shyness, rushed back to luig 
that he might shake hands with (>)leridge. Ko doul)t it 
was a thin and hot and humid hand Avhicli Avas thrust 
into that of the elder poet ; for he said, 'inhere is death 
in fliat hand,” as the young enthusiast rushed away. 

Keats, however, was not Cockney in his ins})iration. 
Though he Avas no scholar, his mind Avas Greek rath('.r 
than J<higlish. It is not Avonderful that a highly* edu- 
(!ated youth, fed upon Greek poetry from his earliest daAvn 
of perception, should turn back upon the classic ages as 
tile true and only fountains of poetical loveliness and 
truth. 13ut Keats knew tlicse glories only at secondhand, 
and the fulness of understanding Avith which he jumped 
at them looks almost like divination. Ilis mind answered 
to the far-off touch of the ancient divinities before ho 
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knew wliiit they were. Ho h:i.s loi't in Iiis sonnet oji 
Chapiri.'iii’s Homer an admirable description of the effect 
produced iii)on him by his lirst introduction to the Greeks 
and their divine fables — 

“ Oft of a wido expanse, Jiad I hocii told, 

Tliat deep-ljiow’d H»)uier ruled as liis demesne ; 

Yet did 1 never breathe its pure serene, 

Till 1 heard Cbapnian spetak out loud and bold : 

Then felt I like some Avatcher of the skies. 

When a new planet swims into his ken ; 

Or, like stout Cortez, when with o^if^le eyes. 

He stared at the Pacific -and all liis men 
Look’d at each other with a wild sunnise — 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 

This groat now sea of inexhaustible story and vision 
whi(di the young reader “ shouted ” with delight to dis- 
cover was the very element of his soul. He Hung him- 
self into it with a compreliension and fooling wliicli few 
of its profoundest investigators ever attain. ][a*d lie 
found his insjiiration in his own century, in the atmo- 
sphere which he and his contemporaries were breatliing, 
we, for our part, Avould have tliought the clioicc wiser. 
Ihit such was not the. bent of his genius. He turinid 
from the confusions of his own age, wliich he had noitlicir 
Strongtli nor inclination to fathom, to the calm and dis- 
tant laml of shadows, where gods and goddesses came 
down to men, wliere Endymion wooed Diana, and the 
Sun-god was sujierscded on his tlirone — with the relief 
at once of physical weakness and natural disposition. 
He was not robust enough for political strife, or to struggle 
as liis contemporaries were doing with noisy questions 
about the Regent’s morals or manners, or tlie cornqitions 
of tlie State. It was so much easier and more delightful 
to cscajie into the silvery brightness, tlie magical dreams 
and (hnvs of Olympus, even as rcllectcd in dim mirrors ol 
English, and amid the commonplace sufrouiidings of oin 
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liittcr days, l^rom the first glimpse we have ol* him in 
liis letters, amid the weak boyish jokes and banter wliicli 
arc not worth preserving or reading, there occur continual 
reierences which show how early poetry had become his 
chief object in life. Those wliom life endows more 
almndantly with other interests may play with their in- 
spiration, feeling towards that divine gift as, according to 
Hyroii, men do towards a scarcely stronger passion — 

‘‘ love is of iiijin’s life a thing apart, 

^Tis woman’s wliole existence.” 

This was the case of Keats in respect to the heavenly 
gift, which was all that redeemed his dim existence to 
him. In poetry his was the woman’s part — it occupied 
all his thoughts. ‘‘ I find I cannot exist without eternal 
])(K‘.try,” he says at a very early period; "I began with 
a litthi, but habit has made me a leviatlian. I had be- 
come all in a tremble from not having written anytliing 
of lal(»; tlie sonnet overleaf did me good — I slept the 
hotter last night for it,” There is something hectic in 
tin's eagerness, as if the fervid hoy already divined Iiow 
lilLle time lie had in the world to exercise liis gift. 

lie had inado considerable progress in liis medical 
studies when, either the need of poetical expression be- 
came so urgent or the encouragements of his friends led 
him to believe that he had in his genius a means, not 
only of delight but of feasible occupation. Early in 1817, 
when lie was twenty-two, he went to the Isle of Wight, 
in order to “ be alone and improve biinsclf,” as be says, 
and evidently with the intention of testing his powers in 
some greater effort than he had yet attempted : and licre 
Ihidymion was begun. His mind was full of the im- 
portance, almost solemnity of this outset. “ I have asked 
m\ self so often why I should bo a poet more tlian other 
men, seeing how great a thing it is, how great things are 
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to be gained by it, what a thing to be in the mouth ol 
fame, that at last the idea has grown so monstrously be 
yond my seeming power of attainment that the other day 

I nearly consented with myself to drop into a Phaeton,” 
he writes to Leigh Hunt in the midst of a trifling letter 
full of the usual semi-poetical chatter of the coterie. Bui 
he seems at the same time to have held liimsclf aloof 
from the perpetual discussions, criticisms, and laudations 
with which such a society receives the productions of its 
members, and retained his independence. “ If poetry conics 
not naturally as the leaves to a tree, it had better not conui 
at all,” he says, and with the true spirit of an artist adds 

II little later, I am anxious to get Endymion printed, that 
I may forget it and iiroceed.” This is like) anything rather 
than the puling boy which he was once represented to be. 

'J'lio story of Endymion does not retjuiro any description 
Iiere. The poet leads us througli endless glades, through 
enchanted ravines, by fountains and streams of fairy 
beauty, with liis love-lorn youth, who is devoured by an 
overpowering passion for an immortal, far greater am I 
more beautiful than any earthly maiden. Tlie charm of 
the mystmy, and the intoxication of a love almost too 
great for mortal faculties, absorbs and abstracts altogetlua* 
the shepherd prince, who is not yet worthy to join his 
lady in the skies, and who does not even know which of 
the divinities it is who has raised him to this dizzy 
elevation of visionary passion. The development cl' 
rorndlitic life wliich the xioet has given to tlie pair cl 
lovers and their secu’et meetings is just such a filling out 
of the old fable with the now existence of modern geJiius, 
as gives the legend a delicate human charm. It never 
attains to the melody of Shelley’s verse ; but remote as 
the subject is from human experience, it is a little nearer 
the solid ground than the adventures of Laon and Cytlni:i: 
for Keats never loses hold of his little silvery thread cf 
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narrative, and keeps all his (lcscri])tions and ninsings 
witliin a certain relation to it. Endyniion is not a great 
poem. It is not perfect in its melody even, but Ml of 
nnmbcrless little jars and breaks of poetical discord. Tlie 
oft-quoLed line with which it begins, and wliich has be- 
come a sort of copy-book commonplace by dint of usage, 
is Leigh-IIuntish, and a perfect emblem of the sentimental 
half-sham half-slang used by the little poetical tribe who 
decorated their parlours with green boughs and statuettes, 
and considered themselves priests of beauty and nature. 
“A thing of beauty is a joy for ever:” it is the very 
sentiment of those little meetings where all was melody 
and nonsense and poetical definition and ornament, and 
where art was not, nor nature. Hut the poet goes far 
beyond his keynote, and in the leisure of youth lingers 
over lovely images, lialf complete, and glimpses of the 
divine — ]U)t indeed of the spiritual kind, nor embodying 
a noble moral, or any elevation of the human towards a 
suhlimer sphere — but the divine of classical dreams and 
visions in which personal bliss and the soft intoxication 
of pleasure were all that was dreamed of as pcirfection. 
TIk) sweet and aimless song has no theories in it such as 
Shelley was bound to interweave in his wildest wandering 
visions. Keats, though he was so little ax)art from his 
great contcMuporary in age, was no child of Kevolution. 
lie wanted nothing but to roam about the unimaginable 
tangles of tlie dewy woods and meet his goddess, humour- 
ing his liuinanity by long dcs])ondonci(‘s and privations of 
her ])resence, till it flashed upon him in a rnomemt, with 
that sudden note of joy and sudden bursting of the dark- 
U‘‘.ss into light which makes every darkness suggestive, 
and every corner a liiding-i)laco beyond wliich rajiture 
lurks, to tlie instinct of youth. It is this which makes 
Keats the favourite of young readers, llis song is the 
song of youth and natural delight. 
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This artless utterance had Init a harsh welcome from 
the world. The liot animosity which politics excited, and 
tlie prejudice witli which the little community oi* the 
suburbs, in all its mingled criminality of sentiment and 
sweetness, of Radicalism and impeciiniosity, was regarded, 
found vent upon the boyish production of a young man 
who cared little about politics and had but a transitory 
connection with the coterie. Why Wilson, in all his 
genial bigness, should have foamed at the mouth over 
Leigh Hunt it is wonderful to imagine, save that there is 
a kind of soft pretension which instates more than greater 
sins : but the jioor young poet, suj)posed to be a disciph', 
of his school, was still more savagely us(hI by the ceiisois 
of literature on all sides. Blackwood, in a cruel mood, 
advised him to go back to liis gallipots, and sneered at tlie 
starved apothecary alter a brutal fashion of the liiiu^ 
which has happily disappc'ared from our usages now-a- 
days. And no one tre^ited liini more contemptuously tlinii 
Byron, who could not find ci)ithets nasty enough to vent 
his disdain in, and wlio, when Jcjfli'ey generously stepped 
into the field to maintain the cause of the unfortunalo 
youth, declared with bitter spitefidness tliat he himself no 
longer cared for tlie ap])lause which he shared with smdi 
a being. So far did all these assaults go, that it was the 
common belief of the time that Mr. Gifford, in the. 
Quarterly (the poet of Anna), had killed Keats — a su]) • 
posed guilt which' called forth the fierce and eloquent 
denunciation of Shelley in the Adonais, But this wns 
not tiue, though no doubt the critic deserved what he got 
for some other iniquity, if not for that. The young ])oet 
bore these attacks with manly and modest firmness. lie 
was “ far more annoyed ” by the cool indifference of 
Wordsworth — who remarked only, It is a pretty piece 
of Paganism,” when to Pan was read to him- 

tluin by the more public abuse with ndiich he was assaileci. 
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“ I be^iu to p;ct a little acquainted with my own strength 
and weakness,” he says witli dignity to some anxious 
sympathisers : my own domestic criticism has given me 
pain witliout comparison beyond wliat Blachwood or tlie 
Quarterly could inHict.” And liere is a vindication of liis 
youtliful work whicli it would be difiicult to surpass in 
eandour or manliness. The reference is to a letter w^hicli 
had been i)ublished in the Morniwj Chronicle in defence 
of the young poet. 

“ J. S. is perfectly right in regard to the ‘ slip-shod Eiidyniioii.* 
That it is so is no fault of mine. No ! though it may sound a little 
])iiradoxical, it is as good as I had power to make it by myself. 
Jlail I been nervous about it being a perfect piece, and with that 
view asked advice, and trembled over every page, it would not have 
Ixuiii written ; for it is not in my nature to fumble. I will wjite 
indepi'inUmtly. I have written iiulepcndeiitly without nithfincuf : 1 
may write independently and with judgment hereafter. The (h*nius 
of poetry must work out its own stilvation in a man. It cannot be 
matured by law and precept, but by sensation and watch ruliu.'ss in 
itself. That which is creative must creabj itself. In Endymion I 
leaped headlong into the sea, and thereby have become better 
ac(|uaintcd with the soundings, the quicksands, and the rocks, than if 
I bail stayed upon the green shore and piped a silly pipe, and taken 
tea and comfoi table advice.” 

Keats neither responded to liis critics by savage retalia- 
tion like Byron, nor broke a bloodvessel as lie was i c])orkHl 
lo have done, but continued on his way with a composure 
and lofty meaning very remarkable in so young a man. 

1 will assay to reach to as high a summit in poetry as 
tlie nerve bestowed u 2 )on me will suffer,” he says. Tlio 
faint conceptions I have of poems to come bring the blood 
freipiently into my forehead. ... I feel assured I should 
write from the mere yearning and fondness I liave for tlie 
beautiful, even if my night’s labours should be burnt every 
morning, and no eye ever shine upon them.” “ This is a 
mere matter of the moment,” he writes a little lakir to his 
brother in America; think I sliiill be among the 
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English Poets after my death.” Few men have stood 
with firmer self-possession yet humility, to receive the 
often maddening sharpness of those critical spears wliich 
hurtled tlirough the air with virulence so uncalled for. 

Keats had a harder blow to sustain some time after in 
the death of his brother, "poor Tom,” the consumptive 
youth over whom he had watched for long. The seeds 
of the same disease were evidently in himself before, but 
it was in the spring, after Tom’s death, that he returned 
one evening to Hampstead, where he was living with a 
friend, very ill and much agitated. He had driven then) 
oil the outside of the stage-coach, and had caiiglit cold. 
" Getting into bed, he slightly coughed and said, ' 'J'hat is 
blood ; bring me the candle,’ and after gazing on the 
pillow, turning round with an expression of sudden and 
solemn calm, said, ' I know the colour of that blood, it is 
arterial blood ; I cannot be deceived in the colour. I’hat 
drop is my death-warrant. I shall die.’” A more touch- 
ing scene could scarcely be imagined. He was twenty- 
three, and the first fascinations of a most passionate love 
had caught hold upon him. "If you would have me 
recover,” he said pathetically to the friend, Mr. Charles 
Brown, with whom he was living, " Hatter me with a hope 
of. hayipiiiess when I shall be well.” The object of his 
love lived in the next house, and in a collection of letters 
to her, recently published, — a very pitiful but perhaps un- 
necessary publication, — there is a series of touching little 
note^, imploring her from his sick-bed, sometimes to comii 
to him, sometimes not to come, as the fluctuations of sick- 
ness demanded. " I will wait patiently till to-morrow,” he 
says. " Send me the words ' Good-night,’ to put under 
my pillow.” " I read your note in my bed last night, and 
that might be the reason of my sleeping so much better. 
Send me every evening a written Good-night.” " If I 
am to recover, the day of my recovery sliall see me by 
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your side, from which nothing shall separate me. If 
well, you are the only medicine that can keep me well.” 
'Hie fluctuations of this bitter drama are lieartrcnding. 
After a while the poor sick lad began to feel himself a 
clog upon the girl he loved, and was stunned by the news 
that she was about to leave home, and that they were to 
be separated; and though unable to conceive how he 
shall sup])ort sucli a blow, I must be patient,” ho says 
]iathetically, “ and in the meantime you must think of it 
as little as possible.” When tliis danger is abated, he 
follows her in his imagination as she moves about. “ You 
will have a jileasant walk to-day. I shall s(?e you pass. 
I sliall follow you with my eyes over the heath. Will you 
come towards evening instead of before dinner ? Wlien 
you are gone ^tis past. If you do not come till the even- 
ing I have something to look forward to all day.” Poetry 
could not exi^ress more })Owerfully than tliese sim])le words 
the longing of the sick heart for the object of its love. 

Eeforo this melancholy time, which was indeed the 
beginning of sorrows, Keats had written the Pot of Pasil^ 
The Eve of St. Agnes^ Lamia, and several of the smaller 
poems, wliicli are to our tliinking the noblest of all : and 
the fragment of PTif'perion, which is generally acknowledged 
as his greatest eilbrt. The latter ]>roduction has been the 
subject of extravagant praise. Byron, the poor poet being 
dead, describes this poem vaguely but grandiloquently as 
seeming to be “actually ins})ircd by tlie Titans, and as 
sublime as TKschylus,” and Slndley describes it as “Purely 
in the very highest style of })oetry.” It is very dillerent 
from the easy grace and irregular sweetness of Endyniion. 
Tlie subject of Hyperion is the dethroning of the ancient 
gods, a grand and sombre theme, in which we might have 
supposed a certain relation to the Promethem of Sliclley, 
had not the ])roduction of the younger poet preceded that 
of the elder. !l.'here is something of the same marble 
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stateliness and grandeur in the first presentation of the 
subjects of the poem. ‘How great was the progress vvliicli 
the poetic youtli had made from the time of Ins ])r(^tty 
sentimentalising about ''the thing of beauty” will be seen 
at once in the noble opening of this great fragment. 

“ Deep in the shady stillness of a vale 
Far sunken from the lieiilthy breath of morn, 

Far from the fiery noon, and eve’s one star, 

Sat grey-liaired Saturn, quiet as a stone, 

Still as tlie silence round about his lair ; 

Forest on forest hung about his In^ad 

Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was thcro, 

Not so much life as on a summer’s day 

Hobs not one light seed from the fentlier’d grass, 

But where tlu; dead leaf fell there did it resl.. 

A stream went voiceless by, still deaden'd more 

By Jeason of liis fallen divinity 

Sj)readiiig a sliade : the Naiad 'mid her reeds. 

Press'd her cold finger closer to her lips. 

Along the margin-sand large foot-marks went, 

No further than to where his feet had stray'd, 

And slept there since. Upon the sodden ground 
His old riglit hand lay nerveless, li.stless, dead, 

Uiisceptred ; and liis realmless eyes were closed ; 

While his bow’d head seem'd listening to the Earth, 

His ancient mother, for some counsel yet. 

It seem'd no force could wake him from his 2)lace ; 

Blit there came one, who with a kindred hand 
Touch’d his wide shoulders, after bending low 
Willi reverence though to one who knew it nid. 

She was a Goddess of the infant world ; 

By her in stature the tall Amazon 

Had stood a jiigmy’s height : she would liave ta'eji 

Achilles by the liair and bent his neck ; 

Oi* with a finger stay'd Ixion's wheel. 

Her face was large as that of Mcmidiian Spliyux, 
Pedcstall'd Inqily in a imlace-court. 

Where sages look'd to Egyjit for their lore. 

But, oh ! how unlike marble was that face, 
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How beautiful, if sorrow bad not made 
Sorrow more beautiful than beauty *8 scjlf. 

Tlierc was a listening fear in lier rcgar<J, 

As if calamity had but begun, 

As if the vanwanl clouds of evil days 
Ifad spent their malice, and the sullen rear 
Was with its stored thunder labouring uj). 

One hand she press’d upon that aching spot 
Where beats the human heart, as if just thi re, 

Though an immortal, she felt cruel pain : 

Tlie other upon Saturn’s bended neck 
She laid, and to the level of his ear 
Leaning witli parted lips, some words she spoke 
In solemn tenour and deep organ tone : 

Some mourning words, which in our fii«ible tongue 
Would come in these like accents ; 0 ! how frail. 

To that large utterance of the early gods !” 

Tin’s is in a very dilForenfc strain from the langnorons 
melody of Emlymioiu To Keats himself it api)eared loo 
like Milton. ''I have given up Uyiicrionl* he says; 
“ there were too many Miltonic inversions in it.” Hut wo 
do not think the reader now will think the similarity very 
great. Fine as tin’s is, however, the young warmth and 
fanciful luxuriance of the earlier poem has perluaps- a 
stronger hold upon the general mind, which understands 
a love-tale, even when the beloved maiden is a goddess, 
better than the sentiment of Godhead dethroned. 

It is not, however, even upon Hyperion that Keats’s 
best title to fame is founded, at least with the geinual 
reader. The beauty of his lyrics is, above everything else, 
the eharm that endears him to the popular mind ; ahtl we 
might say once more, that if all liis works, except those 
preserved in Mr. Palgrave’s delightful little volume, were 
to die out of recollection, liis Ode to a Wujlitiwjaley that to 
Autumuy tlie loveliest embodiment of the “ season of mists 
and mellow fruitfulness,” that On a Greek Vase, which 
contains so wonderful a descri])tion of the immortal life 
of tlie past, arrested in a nmnient of fulli^st activity and pro- 
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served for ever by art : would still secure his immortality. 
These verses are above criticism, and cannot be read but 
with a gentle rapture, that supreme satisfaction of ear and 
mind which makes us linger and repeat and part unwillingly 
with the liquid lines. The admirable Ode to a Nightin- 
galel' says Lord Houghton, "was suggested by the continual 
song of the bird that, in the spring of 1819, had built her 
nest close to the house, and which often threw Keats 
into a sort of trance of tranquil pleasure. One morn- 
ing he took his chair from the breakfast-table, placed it 
on the grass-plot under a plum-tree, and sat there for two 
or three hours with some scraps of paper in his hands. 
Shortly afterwards Mr. Brown saw liim thrusting tluun 
away as wastepaper behind some books, and liad consider- 
able difficulty in putting together and arranging the stanzas 
of the ode.” So true was it, that as he himself says, his 
love of the beautiful would have made him write even 
without the stimulus of publication. This was at tlio 
moment when his heart was most full, and everything 
within liim at the highest tide of feeling. His young 
brother was Head; the sole passion of his life had begun; 
love and grief had touched the depths within him ; and 
he himself, alas ! though he did not know it, had begun 
to falter upon the edge of his premature grave. 

It was in the end of 1818 that his brother died. In 
the summer following his letters to the lady whom he 
loved so passionately began ; but it was not till early in 
1820) after the fatal chill which has been described, that 
these letters began to reflect the miserable certainty whidi 
was creeping upon him, that his love was one of those 
which could never have an earthly close. The Letters to 
Fanny Brawn, which have been published very recently, 
Irave all the makings of a tragic poem in them. Health 
is my expected heaven, and you are the Ilouri,” he says, 
when recovery seemed still possible. "My mind,” he 
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writes in anotlier letter, “ has been the most discontented 
and restless one that ever was put into a body too small 
for it. I never felt my mind repose upon anything with 
complete and nndistracted enjoyment — upon no person 
but you. When you are in the room my thoughts never 
lly out of the window ; you always concentrate my entire 
senses.” When he improves a little, he tells her of liis ini- 
])atience, which increases as he feels himself on the borders 
of health, and that she has made him think more seriously 
of his illness than it deserved: for “how horrid was the 
eliance of slipping into the ground instead of into your arms 
— the diff(irenco is amazing, love 1” In one little note h(i 
erics out with enthusiasm that ho could build an altar to 
her for staying at Haiiipstoad to be near him ; yet in the 
next more soberly assures her that she is wrong in sup- 
])o.sing that he is displeascjd because she has gone to town 
and not stayed at IIam[)stoad after all. “ God bless my 
sweet love !” he adds — “ illness is a long laiu); but 1 see 
you at the end of it, and shall mend my pace as well as 
possible.” As summer advanccMl his health improve<l. 
Ilis last volume, containing Imhella, .Laniia, and several 
of the shorter ])oenis, was published, and he began to think 
of settled occu[)ation. But (jre long all his prospects were 
darkciKid again ; the spitting of blood, which had been 
his brothers chief symiitom, returned, and the doctors 
ordered him to a warmer climate for the winter. “ They 
talk of my going to Italy,” he cries in despair to his 
Fanny. “ ^Fis certain I shall never recover if I. an/to bo 
so long separate from you though in the same breath 
he breaks out into wild reproaches that she does not know 
what it is to love : “ I have heard you say that it was not 
uuidetisaut to wait a few yeavs,” he cries with passionate 
wonder over such a sentiment. The letters that follow 
grow more and more miserable in their passionate dissatis- 
faction :• — 
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“ Every hour I iiiji more and more concentrated in you,” he says ; 
“ (‘.very thing else tasUis like chalF in my mouth but he adds in 
tlio same letter — “F(u* all this I am averse to seeing you ; I cannot 
bear ilashcs of light and return into my gloom again. ... If my 
health would bear it, I could write a poem, which I have in my 
hca<l, which would be a consolation for people in such a situation 
as miiKi. I would show some one in love, as I am, with a person 
living ill such liberty as you do. Shakspeare always sums u]» 
matters in a sovereign manner. Uamlet^s heart was full of sucli 
misery as mine is when he said to Ophelia, ‘Go to a imnuery — go, 
go !* Indeed, I shouhl like to give up the matter at once ; I should 
like to die. I am sickened at the brute world which you are 
smiling with. . . . The world is too brutal for me ; I am glad 
there is such a thing as the grave. I am sure I shall never have 
any rest till I get there.” 

I>y this time the poor young poet had got jealous of 
liis dearest friciKls; suspicions tliat Fanny’s thoughts were 
(livi<lcd between liimself and Brown, and wild imaginations 
of the freedom with which she would move about and 
enjoy herself, while he was suffering and far away, made 
his soul sick. At last lie seems to have started cpiiU'. 
suddenly, accompanied by the young painter Severn, who 
risked his whole career by his deterniiiiation to accompany 
the ailing and miserable young man to Rome. ‘"KeaLs 
did not even give notice to Browji, “though at this 
moment I should bo without pence were it not for liis 
assistance.” His jealous, wounded, hopeless lieart took a 
kind of consolation in bursting all bonds that linked him 
to his former life. He plunged into the unknown, lik(i 
Byroti’s strong swimmer, who plunged into the sea to 
forcstal fate. They set out quite suddenly witli some 
show of cheerfulness on the. part of the sufferer, though 
the ink was scarcely dry of the letter in winch he liiid 
poured forth the burden of his misery. “ Keats,” Sevcu ii 
wrote, “looks vciy happy; for myself (in the delight of 
liis heroic friendship) 1 would not change with any one.” 
They sailed from London to Naples, one 'of those terrible 
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lingering voyages wliich are now no longer a nccessjiry 
iiggravation of the always dismal jourjKiy in scareli of 
health. On shipboard the uiihajipy young poet wi’ote to 
the friend whom he suspected — let us liope without cause 
— of being bis rival, yet whom he still believed in, and 
could not forsake without a sense of wrong : — 

“ I wish to write on subjects that will not aj^itatc inc mucli. 
There is one 1 must mention, and liavo done with it. Even it’ my 
body would recover of itself, this would pi’cvent it ; tlie very thiiij' 
which I want to live most for will be a ^reat occasion of my death. 

] cannot help it ; wlio can help it ? IViM ci I in lieaUli it would 
make me ill ; an<l bow can I be.ar it in this state ? . . . I wish for 
ile.itli every day and night, to deliver me from these i)ains, and tlien 
I wish death away, for death Avould (U'stroy even those pains, which 
arc better than nothing. Land .and se.a, weakness jind decline, are 
great separators, hut death is the great divorcer for ever. ... 1 
seldom think of my brother and sister in America ; tlie though L of 

leaving Miss is, beyond everything, horribh* -the sense of 

ilarkiK'ss cojiiiiig over me. I eternall}'^ sec her ligure eternally 
vanishing. Some of the phrases she was in the habit of using in 
Wmitworth Place during my last nursing ring in my ears. Is there 
(inotlim* life? Shall I .aw.ake and find .all this a »lream ? There 
must he ; wc c,aniiot he created for this sort of suHoring.” 

Tims tlie pour young fellow wrote, tormenting himself 
by endless thought, seeing miserable visions, unable ciMier 
to reconcile himself with life and love, or to make up liis 
mind to their abandon men t. Then in an interval of the 
sickening storm withiii and without, when the winds and 
the waves lulled a bttlc, on some night when the sky was 
blue, and bis soul at wistful rest, no longer swept by 
angry clouds — be for the last time lifted up liis triiiiibling 
voice between heaven and earth — 

“ Briglit star ! would I were steadfast .as thou art. 

Not in Ibne splendour hung aloft the iiiglit. 

And w.atching, with eternal lids ajvirt. 

Like Naturc^s patient slee])]css Eremite, 

The moving waters at their priest-like task 

Of ijure ablution, round e.arth*s human shores ■, 
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Or L'iiziii;' on ilic soft iiew-fjillen mask 

Of snow upon the iiiouiiLims and the moors ; 

No ! — yet still steadfast, still unchaii^eahle, 

Pillowkl upon my fair love’s rip(‘ning breast, 

To le.el for ever its soft fall and swell, 

Awake for ever in a sweet unrest ; 

Still, still to liear her tender-taken breath, 

And so live ever — or else swoon to death.” 

Thus the troubled and anguished liinnan croatinn, 
driven by the Avinds and tossed, like the never-resting 
water, he avIio liad made so many songs in liis little day 
of all lovely things, has fixed for us for ever the calm 
impartial shining of this star, last light of earth that 
penetrated the growing darkness. One more terrible, 
letter came from Naples, as soon as the forlorn travellers 
landefl, always about Uev, and the misery of being ])arte(I 
from her. TIumi is nothing in the world of sullicient 
int(‘rest to divert me from her for a moment,’* he says; 
‘'Oh, that I could he Iniried near where she lives. I am 
al'rahl to write to her, to receive a letter from her — to sei*. 
lu*.r handwriting w(Mild break my heart, even to hear of 
her anyhow ; to S(M5 her name written would he more than 
[ can bear. . . . My dear UroAvn, for my sake, be Inn’ 
advocate Ibr ever. 1 cannot say a word iihout Naples. 1 
do not feel at all concerned in the thousand novelties 
around me. I am afraid to Avrite to her. I should lik(J 
lier to know that I do not forget Jier. OJj, Ih’oAVii, i liave 
coals of lire in iiiy breast. It surprises me that the 
Imiiian heart is ea])able of containing and hearing so nineh 
misery.” ITo ends l)y imploring his friend, when he 
Avrites, If she is Avell iind happy put a mark thus X.” A 
few AA^eeks later amjther letter came from Home, Avith an 
attempt at cheerfulness and a kind of iiathetic ghostly 
banter. “ If I recover, T will do all in my poAver to 
correct the mistakes made during sickness, and if T should 
not, all my faults Avill be forgiven.” . . . Then he adda 
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with the fleeting tearful smile of weakness, “ I can scarcely 
bid you good-bye, even in a letter. I always made an 
awkward bow. God bless you. — John Keats.” 

Api)arently these were the last words he ever wrote. 
This was in November 1820, and he lingered painfully 
till February 1821. At the very end of his days there 
came a letter from the too much beloved, a mere glance 
at which tore him to pieces ; it was put unread into his 
coflln. And thus ended life and love together, so far as 
mortal eyes can see. 

Tliis wonderful passion, so hectic and feverish, so 
devouring and unsatisfied, was the only human infiueiice 
that helped to kill the young poet. Love, and not Mr. 
Gifford in the Quarterly. It was not even she that did 
it, but tlie horror of being forced from her, and the want 
of faith in her faithfulness. But love is a more seemly 
and a more dignified slayer than a critic, — if it were 
possible to look thus lightly at a conclusion so full of 
anguish. He directed that the words '‘ Here lies one 
wliose name was writ in water,” should be put on his 
grave. But he was more right in tlie earlier youtliful 
confidence with which he pronounced that he should be 
among the poets of England after he died, than in tliis 
mournful sentence on himself. No poet who has done so 
little bears a higher fame. 


John Keats, bom 1795 ; died 1821. 

Published Poems, 1817. 

Endymion, 1818. 

Ilyperion, Isabella, etc., 1820. 
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CirATTEE V. 

MOORE —MONK LEWIS ^TIIE SMITHS, ETC. PEACOCK — 

THEODORE HOOK JOHN GALT. 

We have done perhaps some injustice, if not to the 
j)orinaiieut position, at least to the contemporary fame of 
Moore by giving ]jim so small a place in this record. 
Whether Byron and Shelley were perfectly sincere in 
their expressions of admiration it would be didicult to 
divine, for there is perhaps a certain exaggeration permis- 
sible and natural in one poet's expressed opinion of anotlier 
poet who is his friend and admirer, especially when the 
younger man and newer songster is referring to a previ- 
ously establLslied reputation. " Lord Byron has read me 
one or two letters of Moore to him, in which Moore 
speahs with great kindness of me, and, of course, I cannot 
but feel flattered by the approbation of a man my inferi- 
ority to whom I am proud to acknowledge,” says Shelley ; 
and Byron throughout writes to his friend, the only one 
of all Jiis literary contemporaries for whom he owns any 
warmth of adcction, with perpetual expressions almost of 
enthusiasm for his poetical powers. These appear very 
strange to us now when Moore's reputation has dropped 
from the highest to a very subordinate place in literature, 
and when all liis confectionery compositions, his Eastern 
tales, — and even the contemporary satires which were 
effective in their day, have alike fallen 'into the limbo 
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whence there is no redemption. His songs still retain, 
and will always retain, a certain place in the popular 
memory, but we dare not venture to say that this would 
have been the case had they not been linked to the 
beautiful national melodies with which he was so well 
inspired as to connect them. He belongs to the number 
of those writers who, like Dives in the parable, had tlieir 
good things while they were living : and, no doubt, with 
liis gay temper and gentle epicureanism, Moore himself 
would have much preferred this to the meagre living and 
j)osthumous praise of greater poets. Many of his melodies 
are touching and tender, many of them full of sparkling 
gaiety and life. There is scarcely any one who does not 
know the first line, probably the first verse, of scores of 
those facile and graceful compositions. It is scarcely 
needful to recall them to the reader ; and though in this 
age of classical music, the simplicity of the ballad has 
fallen out of fashion, yet the taste for it is too widespread 
and too natural to be more than temporarily in abeyance. 
Even now, in the height of a musical renaissance, there 
are thousands of people who will be moved by one of 
Moore’s songs, sung with feeling and expression, against 
the hundred connoisseurs who will think it beneath their 
notice. 

“ She is far from the laud where her young hero sleeps, 

And lovers around her are sighing, 

But wildly she turns from their gaze and weeps, 

For her heart in his grave is lying. 

“ She sings the wild song of her dear native plains, 

Every note which he loved awaking. 

Ah ! little they tliink who delight in her strains, 

That the heart of the iniiistrel is breaking. 

He had lived for liis love, for his country he died. 

They were all that to life had entwined him ; 

Nor soon shall the t(?ars of his country be dried., 

Nor long*shall his love stay hehiiid him. 
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“ Oh ! make her a grave where the sunbeams rest, 

"When they promise a glorious morrow, 

TJiey’ll shine o^er her sleep, like a smile from the Wesfc^ 
From her own lov’d island of sorrow.” 

This is the perfection of verse for the poet’s purpose 
— to be sung, not read. Its meaning needs no second 
thought, it is full of picturesque and tender suggestion, 
yet never overbalances the air by too much poetry. A 
pathetic story and a passionate national sentiment are 
concentrated in it with exquisite grace and sinootlincss. 
Tlie Irish singer may be excused if he feels that ho lias 
done something for his country when he sings such a 
refined epitome of its woe. But beyond this there is little 
to say, and Moore had no revelation of his race to give, 
to bring it near to the general heart. lie had enough 
nationality for tliis pathetic sentiment, and for a poetical 
appreciation of the hopeless wrongheaded heroism of those 
poor young Irish rebels who flung themselves against the 
strength of England like children against a locked and 
bolted door. But lie had nothiiig to tell of his country, 
no insight into it or means of interpretation. Many have 
been the wrongs of Ireland, and her disabilities in the 
march of human progress ; but none greater than this, for 
wliich Providence alone is responsible, that in the allot- 
ment of genius she got, instead of Burns and Scott, only 
Tom Moore and Miss Edgeworth, excellent artists botli, 
but with the thinnest burden of prophecy, the most limited 
revelation. If Scotland had been endowed no better, it 
might not, perhaps, have affected her manutactories (but 
even for this we should not like to undertake to answer), 
but it certainly would have modified her position most 
strangely, and restricted her development. Burns made 
the face of his country luminous, and carried the songs of 
its peasantry, the loves of its cottages, into the sympathy 
and friendship of the world. But Moore’s communications 
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were of a strictly drawing-room character, and Ireland 
might have been lost in the mists of the South Seas for 
anything he has to tell us of her inner heart and being. 
St. James’s and polite society were heaven to the sociable 
little Dublin beau, who would not for the world have had 
the ladies suppose that ho knew anytliing of Paddy save 
his jokes and lightheartedness, the conventional drapery 
that has hid him for ages. The great poet who is born 
a peasant is little likely to do much for himself in the 
present, or perhaps in any conditions of the world. But 
how much he is able to do for his country ! Ireland, 
however, as yet, has never had the smallest promise of a 
Burns. 

It is evident, however, that Moore’s faculty was thought 
very highly of by his contemporaries, Tlie terrible Jeffrey, 
chief slaughterer of the innocents, against whom every 
great writer of the ago had a grievance, descends from liis 
throne of darkness almost to plead for the aid of Moore 
in the great review — a most remarkable testimony to his 
powers. The sugary bubbles of Lalla lloohli brought him 
in no less a sum than £3000, and his Irish Mdudies 
seem to have procured him, for many years, an income of 
£500 a year. These are substantial proofs of popularity, 
llis Life of Byron will always remain the most trust- 
worthy and genuine of the poet’s records. Even in its 
partiality it is never false, and we doubt if any one could 
have held the balance more steadily, or discriminated with 
sounder sense, the wonderful gifts of genius, and the dan- 
gerous tendencies of character which made his friend and 
hero so great and so miserable. His comieclioii with 
Byron altogether is one of his chief claims upon the 
recollection of posterity. In the beginning of that con- 
nection Moore certainly gave as much or more than he 
received of social, distinction and semi-patronage, and all 
that Byron did for him in later years was to involve him 
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in a painful debt and still more painful discussion. When 
Moore visited Venice in 1819, Byron presented him with 
an extraordinary mark of regard in the shape of his own 
autobiography, a precious packet of manuscript, full of the 
most intimate experiences of that stormy life about which 
tlie world was so curious. Moore, no doubt, like so many 
other people, was in want of money, which perhaps, Byron 
was expected to help him to — for iJiere is repeated 
reference to the fact that this precious packet, which 
would have excited public curiosity to the utmost, was 
excellent security, upon which Murray would not refuse 
to make an important advance. With the condition that 
it was not to be published till after his death, Byron 
seems to have contemplated with satisfaction the publica- 
tion of these memoirs and the commotion they would 
produce, aud afterwards added, on several occasions, to tlie 
MS. in Moore's hands, or rather in the hands of Murray, 
whitlier tliey had been transferred as security for £2000 
advanced to Moore. When the poet died so prematurely 
aud with so little warning, this MS. naturally became tlui 
object of many eager and anxious thoughts. Some con- 
flict about the property and Moore's right of redeeming it 
from the 1 lands of the publisher w^e need not enter into. 
As a matter of fact, Moore paid back the £2000, and 
reluctantly, as may well be sup])osed, but honourably, 
submitted the manuscript to the examination of a sort ol 
smallj committee, representing Byron's wife and sister, by 
whom it was destroyed. Many regrets and some vitu- 
perations have been spent upon this act. Lord John 
Bussell assures us that he read the MS., and that tlie 
sacrifice of it was but a trifling loss to the world. In the 
face of many admirers of Byron's letters and personal 
revelations, it may seem a bold thing to say that we 
should be little surprised if this were strictly time. To 
ourselves, it has alway.s seemed that the letters and 
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journals, so far as they have been piiblislictl, were far too 
hurried and superficial, too full of levity and the swing 
and haste of the moment, to he at all wortliy of so great 
a poet : nor can wo imagine tliat his reputation would he 
increased hy any further accumulation of such mateiial, 
putting aside altogether the likelihood that what he had 
1.0 reveal might have been little conducive to either public 
or private advantage. Anyhow, it was Moore and not 
the wealthier friends — the rich wife and relations — who 
bore the expense of this holocaust, which is a wonderful 
testimony to his high spirit and honourable fechng. On 
the other hand, we may allow that his Life of Lord Byron 
made up in some degree for his sacrifice. It brought a 
substantial recompense in money, and added to his repu- 
tation — and those results would, no doubt, have been in 
a great measure prevented by the sti’ouger interest of any 
personal chronicle issued with the authority of Byron’s 
name. 

Moore wrote a life of Sheridan in the earlier part of 
his career, and also a memoir of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
and executed a considerable amount of miscellaneous 
literary work. He lived to be an old man, dying so late 
as 1852 ; and for the expiation of any literary sins he 
may have perpetrated, left his own hapless memory to 
the care of Lord John Bussell, who, too busy in the aflairs 
of State to spend much time in the execution of such a 
commission, shovelled up all the unrortuiiate poet’s scraps 
and notes into a sort of wastepaper- basket of eiglit 
volumes, where they lie for the investigation of any 
reader, who may think it worth his while to produce for 
himself, out of these incoherent materials, some idea of 
the Ihely intelligence and good-humoured g(mial character 
of the author of Irish Melodies, These everyday jottings 
and familiar communications are always kind, affectionate, 
and cheerful, and give us the utmost satisfaction as to 
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Moore’s moral and domestic character: but they are 
trivial, as the sweepings of any man’s study would prob- 
ably be. Had he dealt unkindly by Sheridan or Byron, 
this treatment would have been poetic justice. But he 
did not do so. His own work is always conscientious 
and careful. The friendly and sensible little man did liis 
very best for his heroes, so that the cruelty with which 
he has himself been treated is all the greater. It is a 
lesson to poets to resist the allurements of social ambi- 
tion, and rather to trust a brother hack in literature than 
a statesman and a noble peer. 

It is almost vain to attempt a reproduction of all the 
lighter figures which embellished Society at this period, 
and made literature fashionable. The larger shades of 
Mackintosh, Brougham, and Hall am, who gave dignity to 
the assemblies at Holland House, liave been already 
mentioned, and demand treatment more serious. But in 
the general London world there is no appearance more 
characteristic and amusing than that of the quaint little 
magician, with his trifling countenance and his mask of 
horror, Matthew Gregory Lewis, known to everybody in 
his own time and ours as Monk Lewis, though in these 
days not one reader in a thousand has any acquaintance 
with the romance which earned him that name. He was 
the son of a rich man who held a lucrative post under 
Government, and had abundant private means, and of 
a pretty fantastic fine lady, fond of fine company, of 
music ^ and musicians, and all the curiously mixed and 
heterogeneous society wliich fashion and’ the arts make 
up between them. The boy was brought up in his 
mother’s drawing-room, giving his childish opinions with 
quaint precocity upon every subject, from a classici^il sonata 
to a lady’s headdress, and keeping his mother’s friends 
in amusement. When he was still a schoolboy, quarrels 
arose in his home, which resulted in a separation between 
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his parents, and the pretty, proud, frivolous mother, left . 
her husband's house. Henceforward, the precocious boy 
became her affectionate friend, protector, and champion, 
dividing his schoolboy means with her, when her thought- 
less expenditure had exhausted her own, writing Iier long 
tender letters about all that was going on, sympathising, 
guiding, deferring to her opinion, confiding all his plans, 
literary and otherwise, to her. A more touching picture 
could not be than that of this curious pair, in themselves 
so imperfect, the faded, extravagant, foolish, but loving 
mother, and her fat little undergraduate, so sensible, so 
tender, so constant, so anxious to anticipate all her wants, 
scarcely betraying the consciousness that these wants are 
sometimes unreasonable, and while he pours out all his 
lieart to her, still remaining loyally just and faithful to 
the father, whose liberality he will not hear impugned. 
At sixteen the youth had already written a farce which 
he hoped Mrs. Jordan would think worthy of lier acting, 
and two volumes of a novel, though neither of them seem 
to liave seen'tlie light ; and from that time his pen seems 
never to have been laid down. His play of the 
Indian was actually accepted and acted when he was 
very little older, the profits of it being intended as a 
present for his mother, who managed this part of his 
business for him, having apparently kept up her con- 
nection with actors and the artist world generally. 

“ Should I not obtain a farthing from the East Indian] 
he says, however, “ I trust I have a much surer prcfejicct 
of making you a little present than depends upon the 
humour of a gallery. The volume of poems of which I 
spoke to you in my last letter are now completed, and by 
J^dy I trust I shall get them copied out fair and in a fit 
manner to put them into the hands of a publisher. I 
have no doubt of selling it. . . . Whatever this work 
produces, you m&y reckon upon every farthing of it as 
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your own. If the East Iindian succeeds, I shall set about 
arranging Adelaide for representation. The opera of Felix 
could easily he brought out upon the strength of my first 
ploy. In short, I have a number of irons in the fire, and 
I think some of them must answer my purpose.” The 
young man was nineteen when he set this catalogue of 
productions upon paper, and cheerfully confident in liis 
powers. The Monk was written when he was twenty. 
It had been begun some time before and laid aside, but 
when the young author read the Mysteries of Udolpho, 
which he considered one of the most interesting books 
that has ever been puldished,” he resumed his interrupted 
work, and in two weeks produced tlie " romance of be- 
tween three and four hundred pages” upon which liis 
future fame was built. The Monk was published in 1795. 
Mrs. Kadclifle's books had given the j^iiblic a taste for 
wonder and mystery, and this had special piquancies of 
its own to refresh the jaded appetite. It leaped into 
immediate fame. " This singular composition,” says a 
contemporary critic, ''which has neither originality, morals, 
nor probability to recommend it, has excited and will 
continue to excite the curiosity of the public, such is tlie 
in’csistible energy of genius !” Such, we may add once 
more, are the inconceivable delusions of contemporaries ; 
but Monk Lewis's genius was at least as much the laugh- 
ing-stock of his generation, as an object of admiration to 
them. By some, good people the production, however, 
was taken so seriously, that the Attorney-General of the 
day was " instructed by one of the societies for the sup- 
pression of vice, to move for an injunction to suppress 
its sale.” We should be disposed to say now that it is 
hardly up to the mark of a " penny dreadful,” even in 
point of literary merit. The horrors are of the crudest 
description, and there is neither character nor force of 
writing to redeem them. Mrs. Eadclifi*6 is incomparably 
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superior. There must have been something in the con- 
trast between the fat little boyish person, blubber lips and 
beady eyes, of the author, and the atrocities he lisped 
forth so innocently, which tickled Society. It is scarcely 
possible to conceive any more serious reason for liis 
fame. 

A year after Tlie Monk came the Castle Spectre, a 
drama of the same description, which once more was 
received with great favour by the public, and was followed 
by many other plays, one of them an extraordinary com- 
position, which the author calls a moiiodrama. The Captive, 
in which the stage is held by one sole performer, re- 
presenting a lady unjustly confined in a madhouse, whose 
frantic appeal to her gaoler, and afterwards her long 
soliloquy to herself and hearers, to pinve that " I am not 
mad, I am not mad,” interrupted only by dumb show, the 
attempt of a frantic madman to get into her cell, and 
finally the arrival of her deliverers, when wshe has almost 
raved herself into real madness — produced the most ex- 
traordinary effect upon the audience. " Never did Covent 
Garden present such a picture of agitation and dismay. 
Lc'idies bathed in tears, otliers fainting, and some shriek- 
ing with terror — while such of the audience as were able 
to avoid demonstrations like these, sat aghast with pale 
horror painted on their countenance's ” The temerity of 
the young author of twenty-one who could venture on 
such an innovation is as extraordinary as the effect pro- 
duced, which no doubt was owing to the powers of the 
actress, and the melodramatic force of the situation. 

The family history of the Lewises was shortly after 
disturbed by an incident which plunged them into un- 
imaginable terror. The mother, separated from tliem, yet 
not shut out from their kindness, and to whom Matthew 
clung with so ii\uch devotion, took a step which threatened 
to sever all the ties still left between them. She wrote 
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a novel ! When this terrible fact was known, her son 
with a panic almost beyond words, rushed to pen and ink, 
to imi)lore her to suppress it. By every motive which 
can move a woman, he abjures her to make this sacrifice. 
To be sure there were reasons why it might bo doubly 
painful to such a household to be brought under the 
criticism of the time, to which personal gossip was de- 
lightful ; but the horror with which her son contemplates 
the mother’s authorship is doubly amusing at the present 
moment, when to write novels has become so common an 
accomplishment 

“I do most earnestly and urgently supplicate you, whatever 
may be its merits, not to publish your novel,” he stiys. “ I cannot 
express to you in language sulliciently strong, bow disagreeable and 
painful my sensations would be were you to publish any work of 
any kind, and thus hold yourself out as an object of newspaper 
animadvei'sion and impertinence. I am snre every such paragraph 
would he like the stab of a dagger to my father’s heart. It would 
do a material injury to Sojdiia ; and althougli Mai ia has found an 
asylum from the world’s malevolence, lier mother’s turning novel 
writer •would, I am convinced, not only severely hurt her feelings, 
hut raise the greatest prejudice against her in her husband’s family. 
As for myself, I really think I should go to the Continent immedi- 
ately upon your taking such a step. . . . J3e assured the trade of 
authoress is not an enviable one. In the last letter I had from 

poor Mrs. K , she said that if she could hut procui'e for ber 

children the common necessaries of life by hard labour, she would 
prefer it to the odious task of writing.” 

This is a sermon which would greatly surprise an 
intending novelist of the present moment. Mrs. Lewis 
gave in to the terrible penalties thus set before her, and 
sacrificed her work, which no doubt — as would probably 
be the case with a great many competitors for fame — was 
the best thing she could do. " I always consider a female 
author as a sort of half-man,” her severe counsellor goes 
on to say. Poor lady, though he is so kind to her, he 
does not spare any little literary vanity of which she may 
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liave been possessed. “ I never before heard of you being 
accused of having written The Monk This goes more to 
put me out of humour with the book than all the fury” 
with which the critics had assailed it ; and he adds with 
disdainful irony, “ I am quite of your opinion when you 
say that it would be better for you, as a woman, to write 
dull sermons than The Monh, not merely on the score of 
delicacy, but because a dull icork will prevent its author 
Icing much talked of, a point, in my ojiinion, of all others 
the most desirable for a woman to attain.” To see this 
little cock-sparrow of two-and-twenty thus laying down 
the law is very comic. I'hese were the days when Mr. 
Collins in Miss Austen’s novel declared that he was aware 
no " elegant female” ever accepted a proposal at the first 
asking, and when it was still popularly accepted as a rule 
tliat it was no disgrace to a woman to be clover or 
instructed, so long as she did not show it — “ a tragedy mt 
intended for publication,” even the severe '‘Monk” had no 
objection to. 

But though he objected to her authorship, Lewis was 
very tender to his motlier, and the story of their constant 
intercourse, and the reversal of positions which is ratural 
when a precociously sensible, cool-headed, and affectionate 
boy becomes the protector and guardian of a flighty parent, 
is pretty, and amusing, and touching in a breath. He 
was a foolish little fellow upon the outside, frothy and 
fictitious in his work, which was always more laughable 
than impressive ; but in his domestic relations, and, ^ater, 
in the larger duties which cost him his life, he was a 
little hero. 

In 1801, out of the midst of all the finest society in 
London, and travelling with the Duke of Argyle in his 
landau, as he describes to his mother, he came to Scotland, 
and encountered in Edinburgh young Walter Scott, a 
Sf’otch advocate, •on his promotion, newly married and 
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happy, but as yet undistinguished, fond of old ballads, and 
trying his skill in translations from the German. Scott 
told Allan Cunningham, years after, that he had never 
been so elated as when " the Monk” asked him to dinner 
at his hotel. The odd little Englishman, with his round 
projecting eyes and boyish person, " the least man I ever 
saw,” was that wonderful thing, a successful and famous 
author, and liis notice was something to be proud of. 
Lewis was eager to get contributions for the Tales of 
Wonder which he was then collecting, and of wliich he 
informed his new acquaintance ‘‘ a ghost or a witch was 
a sine qna non;'' and they seem to have formed at once 
a cordial acquaintance, with something in it — save the 
mark ! — of patronage and genial condescension on the part 
of the visitor. Lewis would seem to have carried Iiis 
kindness so far as to set on foot negotiations for the 
publication of Scott’s translation of Goetz von BcrlichincioL 
What was more remarkable was the correspondence wliich 
passed between '' the Great Unknown,” as he may well 
be called in such a conjunction, and his literary patron, 
whom he describes as “ a martinet in rhymes and num- 
bers.” The idea of Monk Lewis schooling Scott in stylo 
and versification is highly comic ; and the lectures were 
"severe enough, but useful eventually,” the amiable giaiiL 
says. Scott’s "first serious attempts in verso” were thus 
brought to light. Tlie Eve of St, JoliUy Glenfinlas, and 
several other of his early poems, were published in J^ewis’s 
collecfcon. But by this time the temporary fame of I'he 
Monk had begun to fail, and, nobody knowing the mightier 
figure which was thus conjoined with this, the Tales of 
Wonder created no particular impression upon the mind of 
the public. This collection contained the famous ballad 
of Alonzo the Brave, which, as the majority of readers 
nowadays have, we fear, entirely forgotten, was written 
as a serious and awe-inspiring poem, and not as a burlesque 
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Lewis had been living in great comfort during three 
years of literary activity, with a pretty cottage at Barnes 
full of all sorts of dainty nicknacks, in which he received 
the fashionable world, and even entertained, if not angels, 
princesses — and chambers in the Albany, luxuries such 
as few men of letters had any chance of. But in 1812 
his father died, and he became at once a rich man. Many 
delightful stories are told of his kindness and beneficence. 
Tlie little man with his round eyes went about like 
Haroun A1 liaschid, seeing miseries which nobody else 
saw, and enjoying, no doubt, the excitement of sending an 
aiKuiymous bank-note with all the suddenness and un- 
hiUered liberality of a gift from heaven. There is one 
instance of the kind showing his readiness both in wit and 
charity, which we may permit ourselves to tell. He was 
]>assing through a country town in wliich was a company 
of strolling players, whom he went to see. A young 
fictress of the company, hearing who he was, took the 
somewhat audacious step of calling upon liim at his inn 
and begging something from him, any trifle” unpuldished, 
to give eclat to her approaching benefit. Lewis promised 
lier a little piece called the lUiidoo Bride, for which she 
wfis to come next day; but, on looking tlirough his papers, 
found that he had not got it. Not knowing what to do, 
he went out for a stroll to think over the dilemma in 
which he found himself, and was forced to take shelter 
from a shower in a little shop, through the door of which 
he heard a conversation going on in an adjoining room, 
lie recognised the voice of his petitioner, and listened. 
The actress was telling her inotlier what she had done, 
and it appeared from the conversation that she was the 
support of the old lady, wlio on her part, though gratified 
hy the result, feared that the girl might have exposed 
herself to remark by her boldness. Lewis went hack to 
his inn, and put-up a fifty pound note in a letter, in 
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which he informed his visitor that the Hindoo Bride was 
not to be found. ** I have had,” he said, " an opportunity 
of witnessing your very admirable performance of a far 
superior character in a style true to nature, and which 
reflects upon you the highest credit. I allude to a most 
interesting scene in which you lately sustained the 
character of ‘ The Daughter ! * Brides of all denominations 
but too often find their empire delusive, but the character 
you have chosen will improve upon every representation.” 
He left the town the same night, avoiding all thanks and 
explanations. 

No one could be better qualified to understand and 
appreciate the filial virtues. One of his pleasures on 
coming into his fortune was to establish his mother in a 
pretty house, decoratcid to the last inch of its space, not 
perhaps in what we should consider as good taste now- 
adays ; but different opinions prevail in different periods 
as to that indefinable quality. In the little entrance-hall 
of this " white cottage,” opposite the door, there was ii 
cupboard, made by some matter-of-fact person,” one of 
those admirable conveniences which it is now the fashion 
to admire. But the new inhabitant had a soul above 
cupboards. Slie turned it into a bower of painted roses 
and honeysuckles, encircling “ a magnificent mirror,” 
beneath which “was represented a low white gate, half open, 
disclosing a winding path and shady perspective of wood 
and water.” Tliis was what was thought the finest of 
decorjftion in the beginning of the century. Lewis and his 
mother would have painted the panels of the cupboard door 
with bristling perpendicular daisies or lilies had they done 
their decorations now. 

Part of the property left to Lewis by his father con- 
sisted of estates in Jamaica, and the kind and conscien- 
tious little man had always determined to make himself 
acquainted with this portion of his possessions, which at 
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that time meant so much more than it does now. He 
went to Jamaica accordingly in 181 G, and his account ol 
his arrival and residence there, and of the tumultuous 
simple joy of tlie negroes whom lie could not hear to hear 
calling themselves his slaves, is a far more interesting and 
worthy recollection than his bleeding nuns and wiysterious 
monks. On his return he visited Italy and Switzerland, 
and it was on this occ^asion that we find him with the 
poets on the Lake of Geneva. Of that meeting, as the 
reader will recollect, one remaikable literary token re- 
mains in Mrs. Shelley’s Franlmmleiti,v/ci\\oA into existence 
by his suggestion, in the wet summer days they spent 
together. There is another relic of the occasion, which 
has an interest of its own of a different kind. It is a 
codicil to Lewis’s will, framed in the interest of the 
slaves who had gained his heart. Convinced that they 
could not be fitly j)rotected unless under the eye of 
“ their proprietor,” ho resolves to S(‘cure their safety “ to 
the very utmost of that ^lovver which the law allows me,” 
leaving upon his heirs the obligation of spending three 
months in Jamaica every third year, of ]n’eserving intact 
all the privileges and regulations wliich he had given and 
made for the advantage of the negroes: and forbidding 
the sale of slaves. All this is laid down in the most 
stringent and solemn words, with directions that the suc- 
cession shall pass over evc*.ry one who refuscis to fulfd 
these conditions, and “ solemnly branding with the names 
of robbers and usurpers of property not belongiiig to 
them” any who may endeavour to set aside the will, or to 
avoid the performance of its obligations. This document 
is signed, as witnesses, by Lyron and Shelley both; and 
it is a memorial of their meeting which is of the very 
highest interest. Lewis went bade to Jamaica a very 
short time after, and left the island to reLurn home in 
May 1818 ; but he died on the passage, a sacrifice to his 
VOL. III. L 
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own humanity and sense of duty. Thus nobly ended the 
life of the butterfly of society — a bad poet and indifferent 
romancer, but kind and honest and tiue, a good son and 
master, resolute to do his duty by all dependent on him. 
He might have written better verses without being worthy 
of so much praise. 

Another pair of writers to whom society owed a great 
deal of amusement were brought to the knowledge of the 
world by a contemporary incident, which would not at 
first sight have seemed a likely one to produce so much 
fun and frolic. Drury Lane Theatre, which had been, 
like most theatres, burnt down, was completed and about 
to be reopened in October 1812. The directors thought 
that an ode from some of the many poets of the time 
would be an appropriate feature in the ceremonial of the 
opening, and they were so far before tlieir age as to 
bethink themselves of the fine expedient of putting up 
the privilege of writing this address to public competition. 
It is not likely that any of the poets whose names have 
survived to this time would avail themselves of such an 
invitation, and consequently, among the huge number of 
addresses received, not one was found good enough for 
the purpose. The situation struck the lively wits of two 
mirth-loving young men, great in fugitive verses botli, but 
witli little idea of serious authorship — James and Horace 
Smith, the sons of a wealthy solicitor, liimself of literary 
tastes and some reputation. Some one suggested the 
publication of a supposed selection from the condemned 
poems, and the brothers caught at the idea with glee. 
There was but six weeks to prepare the volume ; but this 
did not discourage them, and they liastily divided between 
them the authors whose peculiarities they thought most 
fit for the purpose. The result was a little book which, 
written at first as a mere jeu d'e^rit, has held its ground 
for the last half century, and is perhaps more generally 
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known now than many of the great poets, whom, with a 
keenness and lightness of touch which was never dulled 
by ill nature, it held up to the genial lauglitcr of the 
lookers-on. The writers give an amusing account, in 
their preface to an edition published in 1835 — more 
than twenty years alter — of the dilliculty they found in 
getting their joke into print after having hurried through 
its composition. The caution of the publishers had 
nearly spoilt their fun and ours. "'What have you 
already written ?’ was his first question, an interrogatory 
to which we had been subjected in almost every instance 
they tell us in their description of this difliculty. The 
young authors had no answer to give, and in consequence 
of this the Rejected Addresses were themselves over and 
over again rejected. But at last one more discriminating 
than the rest was found — as that wise man generally is 
found — to take the risl:; and the success was so rapid 
and decidcid that tlie authors themselves were unfeignedly 
astonished. The idea tickled the public ; and the imita- 
tions were very good, better soiiietimes tlian the models 
they copied, Scott was even more delighted than was 
the giiiieral reader with the parody of his own style. " 1 
certainly must have written this myself,” said that fine- 
tempered man. Lord Byron wrote to Mr. Murray with 
unusual benignity — "Tell him I forgive him, were he 
twenty times our satirist.” And Mr. W. Spencer, a name 
well-nigh unknown to our days, but not considered then 
so much below the level of Scott and Byron, declared 
that the audacious versifier was the man of all others 
he wished to see. There was coiisefpiently no drawback 
upon the pleasure of the amusing little performance, 
which in all its airy malice pleased everybody. It it 
impossible to refuse a laugh to the imitations of Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and Southey, or not to admire the 
admirable dexteiity with which the peculiarities of Scots 
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and Crabbe were caught. As was inevitable, the collec- 
tion includes several parodies of poets whose style has 
long ceased to be known to any one : but that is not the 
satirist’s fault. 

Those light-hearted wits did little afterwards to justify 
the sudden and wide reputation they had thus acquired. 
The younger, Horace, strayed into prose writing, and was 
the author of at least one novel, Bramlletye HousCy whicli 
acquired a good deal of reputation ; but Janies, though 
he wrote a great many verses in tlic same jocular vein, 
never progressed again beyond mediocrity. It was not 
indeed, his intention to seek the public ear again. 
“James,” says his brother, “implicitly adhered to his 
favourite position, that when once a man lias made a 
good hit he sliould rest upon it, and leave off a wiiiiKir. 
. . . Having won the prize which seemed to him the 
only worthy object of contention — a welcome reception 
wherever he went, and a distinguislied jiosition in society 
— he wanted all motive for further and more serious 
exertion.” He wrote at a later period several dramatic 
sketches for diaries Mathews, for wliicli he was paid 
£1000. “A thousand pounds for tomfoolery,” he says 
himself with admiring wonder, adding what Mathews had 
said, “ You are the only man in London who can write 
what I want — good nonsense.” Sometimes, however, the 
nonsense James Smith wrote was not over good, for 
writing nonsense is a very fatiguing operation. But he 
was always genial and kind: “his good sayings were 
heightened by his cordial good-nature, by the beaming 
smile and the twinkling eye.” And he was always fond 
of society, and above all of the society of persons of 
distinction. lie loved a lord, like most Englishmen, and 
still more he loved a lady. When Keats met the two 
witty brothers at dinner, they did not harmonise with his 
youthful gravity. “They only served-? to convince me 
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how superior humour is to wit,” he says tartly. " These 
men say things which make one start without making one 
feel : they aro all alike, their manners are alike, they all 
know fashionables, they liavc all a mannerism in their 
very eating and drinking, in their mere handling a 
decanter. They talked of Kean and liis low company. 
' Would I were with that company instead of yours,* 1 
said to myself.” But Keats was jaundiced, and probably 
did not from his cold heights of poverty and deprivation 
understand the well-off and peaceful people down on the 
sunny level of wealth and comfort. And youth is slow 
to understand wit. James Smith was one of those genial 
and amiable old bachelors who are always so popular in 
society. We know most of him, because Horace outlived 
him and alfixed a brief biogra[)hical sketch to his 
Memoirs, Otherwise the merits of their great work seem 
to have been pretty equally divided between them. 
James contributed a large share of the best of the com- 
positions ; but Horace was the author of the Tale of 
Drury Lane, ly W, S., which is perhaps tiie first of all. 

The brothers were fond of the brilliant little coterie 
established by Lady Blessington at Kensington, not very far 
from the supreme arbiters of taste and fashion at Holland 
House. Lady Blessington herself was a fasli ionable novelist 
of some pretensions, and so was Lady Caroline Lamb, 
another of the beauties of the period, whose novel Glen- 
arvon, an extinct performance, attracted a little attention 
then, the hero of the piece being sui)poscd to be I^u’on, 
who had disastrously crossed the poor lady*s life in the 
period of his brief glory in London. Lady Blessington 
also contributed something to the Byron literature, mani- 
fold as it was. But these light and passing butterflies of 
literature, ephemera of a moment, can scarcely be reckoned 
as belonging at all to its liistory. Their names cling to 
those of the greater persons to whom some chance associ- 
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ation attached them, but that is all that can be said. 
Lady Morgan is a name of somewhat greater importance, 
and her Wild Irish Girl has some right to the honours of 
a national story. But she too and most of her works 
have vanished from the permanent acquaintance of the 
country, as so many others have done who were notable 
enough in their time. Spencer, Luttrel, Sotheby, Lord 
Thurlow, and many another, where shall we find any 
record of them now ? 

Of a very different order was the writer who, though 
appearing little in fashionable society, is connected so 
closely with one of the last group of poets that his place 
must fall somewhere near Shelley’s in tlie records of 
literature. Thomas Love Peacock, one of the friends to 
whom Shelley did the kindest service at a moment when 
he was in no superfluity of wealth himself, became ac- 
quainted with the poet in 1812, when he was living in 
Wales with his young wife Harriet, shortly after their 
marriage. Peacock was some seven years older tlian 
Shelley, a young man whose education had been irregular, 
and (as usual) without the University brand, but who was 
an accomplished scholar, of a keen intellect, and much 
eccentric satirical power. How a man with so clear an 
eye for the follies of his neighbours should have formed 
so warm a friendship with the enthusiast boy, so wayward 
and visionary, it is difficult to make out ; but he did so, 
and continued so much the trusted friend of the poet that 
he w&s named the executor of his will, though they had 
not seen each other for some years before Shelley’s death. 
He has left us a record of that much-vexed and discussed 
period of Shelley’s life, the time of his separation from 
Harriet and elopement with Mary, and all the events that 
flowed from these acts, into which it is not necessary 
now to enter, save to say that it is perhaps the most un- 
iinpassioncd and impartial account, doing justice to the 
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unfortunate Harriet, though without any breach of his 
friendship with Shelley. Peacock’s reputation, however, 
rests upon the curious series of novels, if novels they can 
be called. Headlong Hall, Nightmare Abbey, Crotchet Castle, 
etc., which he has left behind him, books which arc scarcely 
stories, though tliere is an artificial and whimsical thread 
of narrative to link their often brilliant conversations and 
discussions together. These, we were about to say, are 
unique in literature ; but they have served as a model in 
our own day to other productions of a similar character, 
not so incisive and terse, and far from being so amusing. 
But Peacock was for many years alone in the curious vein 
of satire which he discovered. His method is somewhat 
artificial ; and we can imagine the dismay of the ordinary 
novel-reader who should suddenly find himscK confronted 
by the caustic fun and amusing dialogue of Headlong 
Hall or Nightmare Abbey when in search of an innocent 
romance. Perhaps it requires the zest of a consciousness, 
tliat were we not somewhat superior ourselves, we should 
not enjoy them, which has disposed such as have come 
under his spell to regard Peacock with something like 
enthusiasm. His first book. Headlong Hall, published in 
1816 , introduces us to a curious company, in which each 
individual is the representative of a theory, and shapes 
his talk accordingly — one being a “ perfectibilian,” another 
a “ deteriorationist,” and another a " statu-quo-ite,” — very 
rude symbols indeed of what can scarcely be called types 
of character so much as abstract figures representing each 
an opinion which each feels to be triumphantly proved 
right by every new change of circumstances. Among 
these oddities. Dr. G aster plays the moderating part indi- 
cated by his name, and carries a savoury odour of good 
cheer through all the sharp repartees and bold assertions 
of the antagonists ; while Squire Headlong — who, when 
it is suggested - to him that it is his duty to marry and 
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continue liis noble race, cries out with cheerful readiness, 
“ Egad ! that is very true ; Til marry directly” — furnishes 
a most amusing figure. This kind of satire is very easy 
and impersonal, and leaves the withers entirely unwrung 
of society in its usual forms ; and it is absolutely artificial, 
and like nothing that ever was seen among mortals. But 
the fun is very skilful, sometimes dazzling, and always 
eccentric and amusing. Nightmare Abbey is still more 
wildly unlike anything that ever was in heaven or earth ; 
but here we have what is intended for a sketch of Shelley 
in the hero of the piece, Scythrop Glowry by name, the 
only son of the master of Nightmare Abbey, and of a race 
given up to gloom. Gloom, however, is not the character- 
istic of the heir, but rather a confused energy and rest- 
lessness of mind and imagination, often very amusingly 
described, though we cannot but think it must have been 
a considerable test of Shelley’s friendship for the writer to 
accept it as a joke. Here is an introductory sketch: — 

“Scythrop proceeded to meditate upon the practicability of re- 
viving a confederation of regenerators. To get a clear view of his 
own ideas, and to feel the pulse of the wisdom and genius of the 
age, he wrote and publislied a treatise, in wliicli Iiis meanings were 
carefully wrapped up in the monk’s hood of transcendental tech- 
nology, but filled up with hints of matter deep and dangerous, which 
he thought would set the whole nation in a ferment ; and he awaited 
the result in awful expectation, as a miner who has fired a train 
awaits the explosion of a rock. However, lie listened and heal’d 
nothing, for the explosion, if any ensued, was not sufficiently loud 
to shake a single leaf of the ivy on the towers of Nightmare Abbey ; 
and sdine months afterwards he received a letter from his bookseller, 
informing him that only seven copies had been sold, and concluding 
with a polite request for the balance. Sc5’^throp did not despair. 
'Seven copies,’ he thought, ‘have been sold. Seven is a mystical 
number, and lAe omen is good ; let me find the seven purchasers of 
my seven copies and they shall be the seven golden candlesticks with 
which I will illuminate the world,*” 

The vagaries of this visionary youLh, and how he 
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compels his father’s consent to his engagement with an 
ineligible young lady, by appearing before him with a 
skull in his hand, supposedly filled with some fatal liquid, 
which he vows he will drink if his petition is refused ; 
but when the consent is given, and the father, rushing in, 
disturbs an agitated interview by a sudden ‘‘ Bless you, my 
children !” and suggests the naming of the wedding-day, 
responds with an embarrassed “ Beally, sir, you are so 
precipitate” — is most whimsically and cleverly told ; and 
so is his final embarrassment between the conllicting 
claims of two ladies, with both of whom ho is in love : — 

“ lie could not dissemble to himself that he was in love at the 
same time with two damsels of minds and habits as remote as the 
antipodes. The scale of predilection always inclined to the fair 
one who liappened to be present ; but the absent was never 
efiectually outweif^lied, though the degrees of exaltation and depres- 
sion varied according to accidental variation in the outward and 
visible signs of the inward and spiritual graces of his resi)eetive 
charmers. Passing and repassing several times a day from the 
company of the one to that of the other, he was like? a sliuttlecock 
between two battledores, changing its direction as ra[»idly as the 
oscillations of a pendulum, receiving many a hard knock on the 
cork of a sensitive heart, and flying from point to ]M)iiit on the 
feathers of a super-sublimated head. This -was an awful state of 
things. He had now as much mystery about him as any romantic 
transcendentalist or transcendental romancer could desire. He had 
his esoterical and his exoterical love, lie could not endure the 
thought of losing either of them, but he trembled when he imagined 
the possibility that some latal discovery might deprive liim of both. 
The old proverb iibout two strings to a bow gave liim some gleams 
of comfort ; but that concerning two stools occurred to him more 
frequently, and covered his forehead with a cold perspiration.” 

This is a bold picture to make of a friend, and one 
who, at the moment, was standing in a much more 
tragic position of the same kind between Ids Harriet and 
his Mary. But it throws a curious light upon the 
character of Shelley, in which there certainly was — 
notwithstanding* his great genius — something elvish and 
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fauii-like, with starts of sudden boldness and timidity 
like a wild creature. 

Character, however, is not Peacock’s forte — his per- 
sonages are all abstract, and harp upon their one string 
with wonderful cleverness often, but with the monotony 
which is inseparable from the literary puppet. In his 
two later works there is a difference in this respect. Dr. 
Folliot, in Crotchet Castle, carried out and continued in 
Dr. Opimian in Gryll Grange, is a well-defined personage: 
the old-fashioned acute man of the world, in the shape 
of a squire-parson, a scholar, and a gentleman, with a 
caustic wit, and a great taste for and comprehension of 
the good things of this life — disliking all innovations and 
novelties, and very ready to meet any antagonist in the 
warfare of words, a conflict in which, however antiquated 
his opinions may be, his wit and readiness of resource 
are as like as not to have the best of it. The author 
himself would seem to have resembled in many things 
this favourite character. His mixture of fine under- 
standing and prejudice, of brilliant dialectic skill and 
pugnacious wrongheadedness is as remarkable as his 
power. These were days in which men were not 
ashamed to give their prejudices full scope, and to char- 
acterise their enemies with unscrupulous vigour. And 
Peacock had all the hostilities of his literary sect — with 
a furious contempt for the critics, especially Jeffrey and 
his brotherhood, and a hatred still deeper for the excellent 
Southey, who — one scarcely can tell how — seems to 
have been singled out as the recipient of all the vials of 
their wrath. 

Of the many verses with which these eccentric stories 
are studded, we must quote a portion of one, whi(di is to 
be found in the Misfortunes of Elphin, a Welsh romance 
of vague chronology, of the times of Arthur, which is 
told with admirable humour and mock gravity. The 
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first lines of this War Song of the Dinas Vawr will be 
found, if they chance to strike the reader’s ear and fancy, 
to be one of those utterances of genius which prove 
applicable to all the circumstances of life. 

“ The mountain sheep arc sweeter, 

But the valley sheep are latter ; 

We therefore deemed it meeter 
To carry off the latter. 

We made an expedition, 

We met a host and quelled it, 

We found a strong position, 

And killed the men who held it. 

“ On Dyfed’s richest valley, 

Where herds of kine were brovrsing, 

We made a mighty sfilly. 

To fuinish our carousing. 

ITierce warriors rushed to meet us. 

We met them and overthrew them ; 

They struggled hard to beat us. 

But we conquered them and slew them. 

** As we drove our prize at loisiin^, 

The king marched forth to thatch us ; 

Ilis rage surpassed all measure, 

But his people could not match us. 

He fled to liis hall pillars, 

And ere our force we led off, 

Some sacked his house and cellars, 

While others cut his head off. 

We brought away from battle. 

And much their land bemoaned them, 

Two thousand head of cattle. 

And the head of him that owmed them. 

Ednyfed, King of Dyle<l, 

His head wjis borne before us ; 

His wine and beasts su])plied our feasts. 

And his overthrow our chorus.” 

In tliis ironic banter and reductio ad alsurdum Peacock 
lias no superior. His books themselves will probably 
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seem tedious to the hasty reader, hut even he will find 
in them innumerable suggestions which subsequent 
writers have made capital of. His wine and beasts 
have helped us to many feasts since his day. 

Peacock held for many years an important post in 
the India House, in which he succeeded James Mill. 
And when he retired, he was succeeded by that stern 
philosopher’s son, John Stuart Mill, whose fame is still 
fresh among us. These were all much greater men than 
Charles Lamb, the beloved Elia, who scribbled so many 
years away at a humbler desk under the same roof. 

Another name which stood high among contem- 
poraries, and occupied, in the opinion of many men, a 
position entirely different from that which would be 
allowed to him now, Wfis Theodore Hook, a novelist of 
much temporary reputation, a successful journalist, and 
what was perhaps of more importance to his reputation 
than either, a wit and epigrammatist of the highest 
acceptance in his day. 

“ That the author of Sayinga and Doings stands in jeopardy of 
passing away rapidly from the memory of man, cannot indeed for 
a moment be believed,” writes his biographer. “ So long as taste 
for the higher works of fiction endures, Maxwell, Gilbert Gurney, 
etc., must ever take high place and precedence on our shelves ; 
and we have no more doubt that a century hence the spectre of 
Martha the Gipsy will haunt the imaginations of our great-grand- 
children, while endeavouring to trace out, in the area of some 
gigantic Grand Junction Railway Station, the site of what once 
was Blo^^msbury Square, than that the narrator of the tale himself 
would have readily given his last half-crown to any red-cloaked 
old lady who might have happened to solicit alms after nightfall 
in that neighbourhood. His literary fame is safe.” 

Alas ! Bloomsbury Square still remains in unblemished 
respectability, but who knows anything of Martha the 
Gipsy i It was no earlier than 1848 that these words 
were written, not much more than thirty years ago ; but 
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the literary fame which the writer flattered himself was 
so “ safe ” has disappeared like last year’s snow. Hook 
made his appearance in the world, at a very early age, as 
the author of some farces of the lightest description. 

“ Gods ! o’er tliose hoards shall Folly rear her heail 
Where Giurick trod, and Siddons lives to tread 1 
On those shall Farce dis])lay BulTooii’ry’s mask, 

And Hook conceal his heroes in a cask ? ” 

says Byron, sparing nobody in his Enfjlisli Bards. Hook 
had been at Harrow with the noble poet. He lived, as 
his biographer delights to think, to pay back this satiric 
line tenfold in the criticisms of the John Bull. But in 
the meantime his youth was in itself a fiirce in innumer- 
able scenes, full of frolic and mischief, and every wild 
device by which a young madca]) could keep himself and 
his friends in laughter. His jokes sometimes had issues 
which were more disagreeable than ridiculous, but ho 
never cared very much for that, and they were innocent 
enough so long as ho was merely a dare-devil boy, 
balancing on the edge of society, and playing iimiiinerable 
pranks, in which there was perhaps some serious intention 
of getting himself into notice as well as the pleasure of 
the folly itself. In 1812 , when he was twenty-four, he 
got an appointment to a responsible post at the Mauritius, 
which, but that there was a good income involved, must 
have evidently been as unsuitable for him as any appoint- 
ment ever was. But the days of joatronage were not then 
over, and the young scapegrace gaily undertook tlu^ office, 
in which, as a matter of course, from sheer carelessness 
and incapacity to understand business or anything else 
that was serious, he fell into great trouble before long. 
It was natural enough that he who could not manage his 
own small financial concerns, should soon be proved un- 
able to manage those of a colony, and the failure was so 
great that he was sent home in half-a-dozen years as a 
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prisoner, under military escort. This alarming action on 
the part of the authorities came to little when he got back 
to London, except a burden of indebtedness which weighed 
him down for years ; but which he managed to shake off 
somehow or other, though it reappeared like a spectre in 
his life from time to time. He came back in 1819, and 
a year after had so far recovered his spirits and freedom 
that we find him in the full excitement of a new news- 
paper, the John Bull, of which he was partly the originator, 
and which he conducted at first in mysterious hiding, but 
afterwards openly for many years. John Bull did not 
originate in a very lofty inspiration. These were the days 
when Caroline of Brunswick, the shabbiest and least 
reputable of injured queens, was fighting her poor cause 
against her still less reputable husband, with a great ex- 
penditure of feeling and sympathy on the part of the 
people, founded rather on horror of him, than any real 
love for her. The John Bull was begun for the purpose 
of maintaining the cause of the King, by very unsavoury 
methods, against this unfortunate Princess, who stood in 
royal George’s way ; and Hook was in no way superior to 
this degrading office. When any lady ventured to show 
herself at the shabby little court where Caroline held such 
state as was possible, she instantly became a mark for the 
arrows of this band of shabby assassins. Where all is so 
pitiful. King and Queen, defenders and assailants, it is 
hard to know how to characterise this odious mission. 
All ttiat scurrility and scandal could do was aimed at 
every individual who entered the doors of Brandenburgh 
House, so that when at length the unhappy Queen died, 
and got free of her troubles, the John Bull, a full-grown 
London newspaper, tottered in its career and felt its 
occupation gone. It is not a very noble beginning, neither 
was the nature noble of the man who thus rushed into the 
lists in such a cause. But it is difficult for us now to 
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enter into the fierce and coarse polemics of this conflict, 
which does not enlist our sympathies on eitlier side — for 
the Queen was as unattractive a victim as the King was 
an unelevated oppressor. HooFs novels are not of much 
higher class than his journalism. They abound in cari- 
cature, not even the caricature of invention, but that of 
actual portraiture, all his broadest sketches being easily 
identified by those who knew him, and by society in 
general. They were clever enough to be largely read at 
the time, but nothing can be more entirely dead than 
these galvanically vivacious productions are now, nor is 
there enough even of contemporary life in them to make 
it worth while to recall them to the reader. 

Tlieodore Hook was distinguished among his contem- 
poraries, still more than by his novels or his journalism, 
by the curious gift of improvisation which he possessed, 
and by a taste for the broad farcjc of mystification, prac- 
tical jokes played upon aU sorts of people, which it needed 
a dauntless impudence as well as a great deal of ready wit 
and unbounded cleverness to carry out. Thus he would 
go and force his way into a dinner party in a liouse where 
he was absolutely unacquainted, by the cleverest subter- 
fuges, making himself, as soon as he had got a footing, so 
amusing and delightful to his host and the party, that the . 
impertinence was more than condoned. All this was very 
amusing in the doing, and somewhat amusing in the tell- 
ing, though it soon palls upon the reader; but it is not a 
very elevated or satisfactory mode of amusement, and few 
lives could be less dignified or worthy than that of this 
poor man of letters, this Yorick of infinite fancy and frolic, 
whose existence was good to nobody, not even to himself. 
Never was there more festivity and apparent enjoyment, 
more fun and noise and frivolity, but seldom an existence 
so barren, with so little to show for the gifts which nature 
had lavished, and which were but so many more means of 
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failure to the unfortunate upon whom they fell. He died 
in 1841 at the age of fifty-three, pitifully pursued by 
debts and embarrassments to the very edge of the grave. 

It has been somewhat difficult to find a place for one 
of the most characteristic of Scotch novelists — John Galt. 
With the literary circles in Edinburgh lie had not tlie 
remotest connection, nor, if we except tlie moment in 
which this odd and vulgar Scot, pushing his devious way 
about the world, crossed the patli of Byron, had he any 
literary associates at all. The early part of his life was 
spent in what is vagmdy called “ business,” and in 
processes of self- culture such as go on among young 
clerks and working-men of a superior order, and which, 
tliougli admirable in themselves, rarely qualify the groping 
student who has thus to stumble along the paths of 
knowledge without guidance, to instruct the world. Galt 
was not successful in his early attempts in his office in 
Greenock, nor does he seem to have been more so in 
London, whither he removed early in tlie century, when 
a young man of five or six and twenty, llis account of 
himself in his Autolnographij is by no means clear, but 
gives us a confused picture of commercial embarrassments, 

► meetings of creditors, and other unpleasant accompani- 
ments of failure, amid which his own attitude of cleverness 
and self-confidence is always pleasing to the narrator. A 
self-opinionated Scotsman of the vulgar type, shrewd yet 
recklets, self-admiring, knowing nothing better than his 
own little world of the Mechanics' Institute, or local 
library committee (for perhaps it was too early as yet for 
Mechanics' Institutes) — how such a man could have been 
admitted to the ranks of literature at all would puzzle 
extremely the reader who, without knowing anything 
more of Galt, should stumble upon this dull record of 
himself. When trade failed, however, lie took to book- 
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making, and, travelling for the ijurpose it would seem — ■ 
as lie might have travelled for the purpose of getting 
orders in drysaltery, a more likely occupation — met Byron 
in the East on several occasions by the chances of tlie 
road, and formed an acquaintance upon which, at a later 
]ieriod, he presumed to write a life of the poet. This was 
.sojiie time about 1810 , when the first cantos of (Jhilde 
Ifaroid were being written. Alterwards Galt went to 
( -anada as agent of a company, and there worked for a 
number of years, colonising and founding townships, and 
encouraging emigration, but always thwarted and disa])- 
provtul of by the authorities at home. It was on liis 
rtjLurn from this undertaking, unsuccessful as before, when 
Ik*, was about forty and considerably worn by knocking 
about the world, that he fell, by chance as it would seem, 
upon the vein of rich metal in his disorderly intellectual 
[jossessions. 

Up to tliis time, with a mitid little cultivated hut lull 
of self-consequence, and an obtuse Scottish incapacity to 
perceive the things wdiich he could nob do, he had written 
besides liis travels, only dramatic jjrodiictions, which 
Scott, notwithstanding his constant kindness, characterises 
as “ the worst tragedies that ever were seen.” Hut at 
last it seems to have occurred to the always active-minded 
adventurer to turn his eyes, hack to the life with which 
liis youth had been familiar — the homely coteries of his 
native country, the viflage groups among which he had 
been born. By what extraordinary magic it was tlial the 
man who, writing his own life in jirecisely the same 
localities and among the same classes, produces nothing 
that is not vulgar, wearisome, and commonplace, should 
the moment he got into the realm of fiction find means 
to put before us the quaintest group of (Characters, all 
real, lifelike, and original, racy of the soil and true to 
nature, but not vulgar at all — is the most extraordinary 
VOL. HI. M 
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litorary miracle : but so it was. The Ayrshire Legatees, 
the Annals of the Parishy The Entail, and even Sir Andrew 
Wylie, tliougli the humour of tlio last is broader and the 
atmosphere less pure, are in their way wonderful repre- 
sentfitioiis of tlie national life in out-of-the-way corners 
of Scotland, impossible to be omitted in the literary 
annals of the country, (ialt was not, like Scott, a master 
of his art ; he had none of the genial breadth of observa- 
tion, the noble comprehension of humanity, which belong 
to great minds. Jlut what he did know he knew minutely 
and by heart, llis was the simple realism with whicli 
imagination has scarcely anything to do ; not a record of 
life read by lights of higher perception and insight, but 
of facts scarcely modified at all save by the machinery of 
story-telling. His Mrs. Pringle could, no doubt, have 
been identified to the very ribbons on her cap : and all 
the little individualities, so minutely set forth, of every 
simple but guileful actor on the little scene, belong to the 
very certainty of primitive life, in no way elevated or 
idealised, true, yet with a lower kind of truth than that 
with which the imagination has to do. This sort of 
portrait-painting, in which there is little harm, perhaps, 
wli(in the sulyects are found in Scotch villages, is in most 
cases a dangerous craft, and a very poor expedient to 
replace art. Fortunately it neutralises its own mischievous 
tendencies by being very rarely successfuL But in Galt’s 
best work the imitation of nature is so close, and the life 
so tborciugldy penetrated and known, that the picture 
almost reaches the higher level of real art. 

As was to be exj)ected, the author himself conceived 
his best efforts to be of a kind more ambitious. His is 
no fiery spirit intolerant of criticism, and he is willing to 
accept as much praise fis any one will bestow on the 
simplicities of his Ayrshire stories \ but he is still a little 
wounded that Ringan Gillume, the story of a martyr- 
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covenanter, of which he says with an injured tone, “ My 
memory docs not furnish mo witli tlie knowledge of a 
novel of the same kind,” sliould not have gained the 
appreciation which he feels sure it deserved, and that the 
Majolo, a book in which he had endeavoured to make his 
hero " feel precisely what Buonaparte is reported to have 
felt,” should have been “ absolutely neglected” by the 
public. On the other hand, his aniifible friend the Earl 
of Blessington” paid liim “perhaps the most j)leasing 
coinydimcnt” he ever received, by remarking upon tlie 
cluiracter of Lord Sandford in Sir Andrew Wijlic, that “it 
must be very natural, for in the same (jircum stances ho 
would have acted in a similar manner,” without seeming 
to have “ the least idea that he was himself tlie model 
of the character.” This was the principle of his work 
throughout. But the simple wondermeut of his group of 
country folk with their sudden accession of fortune, amid 
the sights of London — the current of their tlioughts, all 
moidded in the narrowness of the parish, the gleams of 
motlier wit, sometimes ludicrous, sometimes wise, the 
ba.(ikgr()und of honest goodness never too good, and the 
un lading store of “ pawky ” humour and sense — are in 
their way as good as anything can be. The miracle is, 
as we have said, that the very same people are intolerable 
bores and vulgar nuisances in the real story of his life, 
whom here in fiction he makes the most amusing com- 
panions. Ifothing more flat and vulgar than the auto- 
biography, nothing more genuine, humorous, and oijginal 
than the stories. In this way Ualt is a greater wonder 
than Scott himself. 

We will not even attempt to put upon record the number 
of trashy publications to which Gall/s name is attached. 
Travels, biograyihies, tragedies, books without number 
rattled from a pen so comnionidace save in one direction, 
that it is inconceivable why they were published at all; 
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but among all this dross the one clear streamlet, like 
a burn in his own homely, tuneful country side, the 
district which brought Burns into the world as well as 
tliis strangely-gifted humourist, goes on with a cheerful 
tinkle ever worthy the attention of the passer-by, and 
ever pleasant, fertilising, adorning. A man who has done 
so much as tliis has the best of claims upon his country 
to have all the rest forgotten. 

We have omitted to notice among the wiiters of Scot- 
land a name which, however, like Galt^s, is but little con- 
nected locally with Scotland, though no more genuine 
Scot could be, either in his works or sentiments, than 
Allan Cunningham, honest Allan,” one of those men, 
peas«ant-born and but barely edu(‘ated, who, by dint of 
something which we must call genius, though not great 
enough to reach an exalted rank, have made their way 
out of the fields and workshops into the world of litera- 
ture. Nothing but that spark of a divinity uncontrollable 
and subject to no laws, which, like the winds, goes 
where it listeth,” could account for the appearance here 
and there of such a simple and stalwart figure, in regions 
so different from those which brought him forth. Allan 
Cunningham was all the more remarkable that he not 
oidy brought out of a gardener's cottage enough of the 
faculty of Song to find him a place in the poetic records 
of his country, but also out of the stonemason's yard some 
])crception of art which made him capable of becoming 
the trtisty assistant and head workman of a great sculptor, 
llis connection with Chantrey is still more remarkable 
than his connection with literature, for art exacts a harder 
-apprenticeship than has^ever been required for author- 
ship. Perhaps it was the faithfulness of the man, and 
steady devocion, that made him capable for this post, 
rather than any insight into art. He was the author of 
several songs which are not .unworthy of a place in the 
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language of Bums, and a great deal of hard-working 
composition, Lives of Painters, and other respectable pro- 
ductions, a History of lAterature Biographical and Critical, 
with some novels which will not bear much criticism. 
“ Honest Allan,” says Sir Walter Scott of him, a leal 
and true Scotchman of the old cast. A man of genius 
besides, who only requires the tact of knowing when and 
where to stop, to attain the universal praise which oTight 
to follow it.” The sight of such a man in the haunts oi’ 
authors and artists in London, with his shepherd's plaid 
over his shoulder, his rustic breeding, and flavour of the 
soil, is one of the most remarkable in all the circle of 
strange sights. He had much intercourse with Sir Walter, 
and with many others of the best men of the day, and 
was adopted fully into tliat world so foreign to his mco. 
His songs are the chief things that remain of him. This 
most simple, but by no means most easy branch of i)oeti(’,nl 
composition has always been a special gift of Scotland, 
wliere, at tlie same time, many voices kindred to ** honest 
Allan's — those of Lady Naime, whose fame, like that of 
Lady Anne Lindsay, dei)ends on one song, of Motherwell, 
and Tannahill, and several other congenial spirits — were 
then flourishing. It is with an apology for previous 
omission that we mention them here. And on the same 
argument, we may add the name of another Scot of other 
])retensions, William Tennant, a man of education and 
literary skill who was not so fortunate as Allan, but lived 
and died a poor schoolmaster, without ever issuing 8ut of 
his little native sphere. A long poem in the measure of 
Whistlecraft and Bon Juan, but preceding both, the subject 
of which is Anster Fair and the heroine Maggie Lauder, 
could scarcely be carried into fame or the general know- 
ledge except by the greatest gifts of genius. And these 
Tennant certainly did not possess. But his verse has 
much of the freedom and flow of the greater productions 
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in which the same medium was adopted, and has powiir 
enough to make the chance reader regret that it had not 
a little more — enough at least to raise such a skilled 
manufacture to something more than merely local fame. 
Where Tennant got the measure we are not informed. 
That he should have drawn it direct from Pulci and tlie 
Italians seems unlikely; but it is at least reniarlvabl(3 
that a form of poetry which was afterwards to become so 
famous should have first stolen into English in this humble 
and unnoticed way. 


Thomas Moore, bom 1779; died 1852. 

Published Translation of Anacreon in 1800. 
Little’s Poems, 1801. 

Odes and Exnstles, 1806. 

Lalla Eookli, 1817. 

'ITio Fudge Family in Paris, 1818. 

1 thymes for the Road, 1819. 

Loves of the Angels, 1823. 

Fables for the Holy Alliance, 1823. 
The Epicurean, 1839. 


Matthew Grecouy Lewis, born 1775; died 1818. 

Published The Monk, 1796. 

Tlie Castle Spectre, etc., many Dramatic Works and 
’ Operas at dilfcrent times betwixt 1797 and 1812 
Tales of Wonder, 1801. 

Bravo of Venice, 1804. 

* Feudal Tyrants. 

Tales of Terror. 

Romantic Tales. 


James Smith, born 1775; died 1839. 

Published Rejected Addresses, 1812. 

„ „ 2 2d edition, 1851. 

Comic Miscellanies contributed /;o various x)eriodicals, 
reprinted after bis death. 
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lloHACE Smith, born 1779 ; died 1849. 

Publialied Lramblctyc House, 182G, 
Tor Hill. 

Zillali. 

Adam Brown, etc. 


Thomas Love Peacock, born 1785; died 
Published Headlong Hall, 1816. 

Mel incourt, 1817. 

Nightmare Abbey, 1818. 
Rhododajdine. 

Maid Marian, 1822. 
Misfortunes of Klphiii, 1829. 
Crotcliot Castl e, 1831. 

Gryll Grange, 1860. 


Theohokk Edward Hook, born 1788 ; died 1841. 

Published A number of Farces and Oi)erettas between 
1805 and 1821. 

Sayings and Doings (first scries), 1824. 

„ „ (second series), 1825. 

„ „ (third series), 1828. 

Beminisceiices of Michael Kelly, 1826. 
Maxwell, 1830. 

Life of Sir David Baird, 1832. 

'riie Parson’s Daughter, 1833. 

Jack Brag, 1837. 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages, 1839. 

Love and Pride, 1833. 

Gilbert Gurney, 1835. 

Gu7ai(*y Married, 1839. 

He continued to j^ublish Novels and jftagaziuo 
Articles to the end of his life. 


John Galt, born 1779 ; died 1839, 

Published The Ayrshire Legatees, 1820. 
Annals of the Parish, 1821, 
Sir Andrew Wylie, 1822. 

The Provost, 1822. 
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PubKshed The Entail, 1823. 
The Steamboat. 
Ringan Gilbaize. 
The Spaewile, 
Lawrie Todd. 

The Owner, 1824. 
Bogle Corbet, 1831. 
And many others. 


Allan Cunningham, born 1784 ; died 1843. 

Published Several Songs in Cromek's Remains of Nithsdah; and 
Galloway Song, 1810. 

Sir Marmaduke Maxwell, 1822. 

Paul Jones. 

Lives of Painters. 

History of Literature. 


William Tknnant, l)orn 1785 ; died 1848. 
Published Anster Fair, 1812. 
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CTTAPTEK VT. 

MARfA EDGEWORTH JANE AUSTEN SUSAN FERRTER. 

There is a curious symbolism in the names which stand 
at the head of this page — ^three women representing with 
great fitness the three countries that form Great Britain, 
all writing the same language, and embodying to a great 
extent the same ideal, yet revealing each the characteristics 
of her race in a manner as amusing as it is instructi\’t\ 
Miss Ferrior, the youngest of the group, was somewhat 
cast into shade by the apparition, close beside her, of tlie 
greatest of novelists, yet, nevertheless, kept her place and 
reputation notwithstanding Sir Walter. The others held 
undisturbed possession of the field, and were each supreme 
on her own ground. Novel-writing — though we are ajit 
to say that it never attained such general extension as 
now — ^has always been a popular art, and perhaps at no 
period since literature began to have a history, did it ever 
happen that the story-teller was absent from the bead roll. 
But there had been a lull after Richardson and Fielding, 
and their successor Smollett. The two latter, we presume, 
making every allowance for the change of manners, never 
could have been considered suitable for domestic reading : 
and the gradual development of an ever-increasing audi- 
ence brought necessities with it which probably had some 
occult power in quickening the feminine imagination, and 
calling into beiug^ that pure-minded and dehcatc art which 
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was found to the amazement of all beholders to be capable 
of delighting and amusing the public without infringing 
the finest standard of morals. Eichardson had meant well 
— lie had supposed and everybody had said that Pamela 
was the support of virtue, an example for womankind. 
But neither Fielding nor Smollett was solicitous about 
virtue. They were robust” masters of the art of fiction, 
witli no sort of alFectatioii about them ; their books were not 
meant for the women — and probably at that period women 
were not very much considered in the audience to which 
writers in general addressed themselves. But a change 
liad evidently come about in this respect at the end of 
last century. Whether it was Eousseau and the Frencli 
Eevolution who did it, or whether it was the waking up 
in divers places of such genius among women as creates 
its own audience and works its own revolution, it is diffi- 
cult to tell. Mary Wollstonecraft, who was the most 
likely to be influenced by these forcugn powers, wrote bad 
stories in tlie old style, and probably Maria Edgeworth 
and Jane Austen knew very little of Eousseau. It is as 
hard to decide how they were produced as it is to trace 
any otlier awakening of a new thing in poetry or art. 
Tlioy were as much a new source of life and meaning as 
were the poets their contemporaries, and arose — ^because 
it was in them — mysteriously out of the gentle darkness, 
each a particular star. 

It is curious to note the difference between their con- 
temporary Mrs. Iiiclibald and these ladies of the new light. 
The Strange Story, with its graceful talent and individu- 
ality, belongs to the eighteenth century altogether. It 
deals with no definable development of human nature, and 
has in it no real study of life. It is a surprise to us to 
realise that Pride and Prejudnee was actually written 
earlier than that curious romance, though it did not till 
some time after see the light. Mrs. Inchbald is of the 
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past, and her production is almost archaic; but Jane 
Austen belongs to Immunity in all periods, and Miss Edge- 
worth is even more clearly natural and practical. The 
life of average human nature swept by no violence of 
passions, disturbed by no volcanic events, came suddenly 
uppermost in the works of thesci women as it had never 
done before, ^iss Austen in particular, the greatest and 
most enduring of the three, found enough in the quiet 
tenor of life which fell under her own eyes to interest the 
world. Without ever stox^ping out from the shelter of 
Iiomo, or calling to her help a single incident that might 
not have happened next door, she held the reader, if not 
breathless, yet in that pleased and hap|>y suspension of 
personal cares and absorption of amused interest, which is 
the very triumjdi of fiction. She had not even a new country 
to reveal like Miss Edgeworth, or a quaint and obscure 
region of odd manners and customs like Miss Ferrier, 
She had nothing to say that England did not know, and 
no exhibition of highly-wrought feeling, or extraordinary 
story to tell. The effect she produced was entirely nov(il, 
without any warrant or reason, except the ineffable and 
never-to-be-defineJ reason of genius which made it possible 
to turn all those commonjdace events into things more 
interesting than ])assion. It would be diflicult to find 
anything nearer witchcraft and magic. Why we should 
be so much amused and delighted by matters of such 
ordinary purport, and why a tiresojne old woman or 
crotchety old man, whom, in real life, we would avoid, 
should become in print an exquisite diversion, is one of 
the most unaccountable of literary jdienomena. Hut so 
it is. And as we mark tlie growth and rise of the new 
flood of noble poetry at the meeting-point of the two 
centuries, we should be negligent of one of the first duties 
of a historian if we did not note likewise the sudden 
develoj)ment of j)iindy feminine genius at the same great 
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era. Fcmalo writers have never been wanting. In the 
dimmest ages there has always been one here and there 
adding a mild, often a feeble, soprano to the deeper tenor 
of the concert. How it is that these have never risen to 
the higher notes and led the strain, as the feminine voice 
does in music, we need not inquire. Women are very 
lieavily weighted for any race, but it can scarcely be that 
circumstances account for an inferiority so continual. But 
the opening of an entirely feminine strain of the highest 
character and importance — a branch of art worthy and 
noble, and in no way inferior, yet quite characteristically 
feminine, must, we think, be dated here in the works of 
these tliree ladies. Women’s books before had either been 
ecliocs of those of men, or weakly womanish, addressed to 
“ the fair ” like so many productions of the eighteenth 
century. The tliree sister novelists who came to light in 
tlio beginning of the nineteenth, were, in their own way, 
as remarkable and individual as Scott or Fielding, and 
opened up for women after them a new and characteristic 
path in literature. 

Miss Edgeworth was the first to appear in tlio field, 
and she had the advantage of an altogether new and un- 
trodden ground. She was bom in 1767, tlie eldest child 
of the gay young philosopher referred to by Miss Anna 
Seward, the husband of the beautiful Honora Sneyd, and 
of various other charming women, but whose chief dis- 
tinction is that he was the father of his daughter. Maria 
was the child of his first marriage — a marriage contracted 
before he was twenty, and soon ended. Three wives and 
three families followed, and the house at Edgeworthstown 
was a very full one ; but Mr. Edgeworth and his eldest 
daughter seem to have been each other’s most tender and 
faithful friends through all the many incidents of his life. 
He was a man full of whims and crotchets and boundless 
self-confidence, fond of writing, and occupying hinisidf 
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busily ill systems of education and bonevolont conspiracies 
of all kinds for the public good. Byron, when lie met the 
great novelist and her father in London, gave vent to a 
witty saying which characterises tliem very cleverly. S/ie 
looked, he thought, the simplest of ordinary little woiiKm, 
as if she could scarcely write her own name, while he, on 
the contrary, looked as if nothing else was worth writing 
— an admirable description. One or two somewhat labo- 
rious treatises, on Practical Pducalion, on Irish Jhdls — are 
said to be the joint production of father and daughter, and 
Miss Edgeworth herself has left it on re(!ord that she liad 
recourse to lun* father’s ready wit and invenl.ion in all her 
didiculties. “ I am sure,” she says, “ that I should luiver 
have written or finislied anything without liis support.” 
Many of her books are introduced by a little address from 
him full of genial S(ilf-complacency, as of a man who lelt 
himself the autlior not only of the books but of the mind 
lhat produced them, and consequently ileserving of doubhi 
credit. ‘^My daughter,” he says with an evident roll of 
satisfaction in his voice, ‘‘asks me for a ])refa(je to the 
ibllowing volumes: from a pardonable weakness she calls 
upon mo for parental protection: but in liuit the public 
judges of every work not from the S(^x, but from the merit 
of the author.” The crow of the cock, stepping gallantly 
out in front of his womankind, hn,s been not niifrequcntly 
reproduced by proud yet seini'a[)ologetic relatives intro- 
ducing the works of female authors to the world. 

Maria Edgeworth was a half-grown girl, at the moment 
when observation is most vivid, when she was taken Irom 
ICngland, where slic had been ])orn, and up to her 
thirteenth year educated, to her home in Ireland ; and no 
doubt the contrast struck lier with wonderful keenness 
Jiiid force. It is a scene she is fond of repeating. Lord 
(Ilenthorn in Ennui and the young Lord (Johiuibre in tlie 
Absentee, are botlf led through the amusing experiences 
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of an arrival, from all the prejudices and decorums of 
England into the very heart of tlie reckless, thriftless, 
contented, witty, scheming, and faithful population of the 
unknown country ; from which they both have derived 
their means witliout any knowledge of either the land or 
the people. No doubt her own recollections gave force 
and animation to the picture. It was not, however, 
through the means of a youthful hero and captivating 
Irish heroine — personages whose charms literature has 
always been ready to acknowledge — that Miss Edgeworth 
first ojjcned up this unexplored and novel region to the 
public. Her first work had no enlivening of youthful 
love, no cheerful hopes of amelioration to recommend and 
soften the picture. Gctstle Eaclcrenty which was her first 
publication (in 1801), and which is one of the most 
powerful and impressive of her books, is devoted to the 
miserable story of iini)rovidence, recklessness, and folly, 
by which so many families have been ruined, and which 
is linked with so much that is attractive in the way of 
generosity and hospitality and open-handedness, that the 
hardest critic is mollified unawares, and the sympathetic 
populace, wliich is no adept in moral criticism, adinires 
with enthusiasm while he lasts, and pities, Avhen he has 
fallen, the culprit who is emphatically nobody's enemy 
but his own. 

The story is told by an Irish retainer, faithful to his 
master to the very death, and though heartbroken wlien 
ruin ^omes, as proud of the lavish prodigality and benefi- 
cence of the house, and even of its wild waste and pro- 
fusion, as if these had been the chief claims of “ the 
family ” to honour. It was a bold proceeding upon th(i 
part of a young author to stake her fortune upon a book 
in which there was neither love nor marriage, nor any of 
the well-worn romantic expedients for holding the reader s 
attention. It is the story of the ruin of a family, gradu- 
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ally worked out as it descends from veneration to v(^nera 
tioii with a power which is at once aiiiusing and tragicjal. 
There arc incidents in the story which it is to he lioped 
were not common even in the worst state of Ireland, sucli 
jis that of the imprisonment in her own house ot* Sir Kit*s 
wife, but this powerful picture has been generally accepted 
as a true rendering of the miserable existence and downfall 
of many a house. The " ftxmily ” is one of high descent 
and pretensions, with a very good estate in possession, and 
the Mat of a much finer one which had been theirs, and 
which still gives them a right to think themselves the 
first people in the district. It is free of the usual incon- 
venience of a large number of sons and daught(u\s, for the 
prevailing recklessness of the race, and its constant need 
of money, leads one representative after another into a 
loveless or repugnant marriage, and not an heir is born so 
long as we follow its history in the ungenial house. From 
first to last an endless and aimless inodigality is the rule, 
with the one exception of the second baronet to wliom we 
are introduced. Sir Murtagh, who represents the ri‘.viirse 
sin of avarice, and who witli his wife is continually grind- 
ing and crushing the people, exacting every kind of gift 
and profit from them. This pair are remorselessly drawn. 
"This for certain,” says Old Thady, the hang(ir-on who 
tolls the tale, “ the new man did not take at all afh'r the 
old gentleman : the cellars were never filled after In's 
death, and no open house, or anything as it used to be , 
the tenants even were sent away without their whisky. 
I was ashamed myself, and did not know what to say 
for the honour of the family, but I made the best of a bad 
case, and laid it all at my lady’s door, for I did not like 
her anyhow, nor anybody else. ... I ahvays siisi)i‘cted 
she liad Scotch blood in her veins.” Sir Murtagh and his 
lady manage their estate in a manner which alfords an 
excellent contract to the dissipation of the others, and 
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tlirows also a curious light upon the habits of the period 
The description reads something like the exactions of 
grand seigneur in France h(*f‘ore the Kepublic. The table 
at the castle was kept i)i‘ovi(led with “ duty Ibwls, duty 
turkies, and duty geese ... for what with fear of driving 
for the I'cnt, or Sir Murtagh’s lawsuits, they (the tenants) 
were kept in such order, they never fclioiiglit of coming 
near the hall witliout a present of something or other.” 

As for their young pigs, we had them, and the best bacon and 
ham they could make iip, with all young chickens in spring ; hut 
they were a set of i)oor wretches, and we had nothing but misfor- 
tunes with them, always breaking and running away. Tliis, Sir 
IMiirtagh and my Lady wiicl, wjis all their former landlord, Sir 
I*ati ick^s iault, who let ’em all get the half-year’s rent into arrear. 
There was something in tliat, to be sure. But Sir Murtagh was as 
much the contrary way ; for let alone making English tenants of 
them, every soul, he was always driving and driving, and pounding 
and 2)ounding, and canting and canting, and re2)levying and rcidevy- 
ing, and he made a good living of tres2)assing cattle ; there was 
always some tenant’s pig, or horse, or cow, or calf, or goose trespass- 
ing, which was so great a gain to Sir Murtagh that he did not like 
to hear me talk of reiDairing fences. Then his lieriots and duty 
work brought him in something, his turf was cut, his potatoes set 
anti dug, his liay hrtjiight home, and, in short, all the work about 
his lioiiso done for nothing ; for in all our leases there were strict 
clauses heavy with penalties, which Sir IVEurtagh knew well how to 
enforce ; so many days’ duty work of man and horse from every 
tenant he was to hfive and had every year ; and when a man vexed 
him, Avhy, the finest day he could jiitcli on, when the cratiir wj's 
getting in his own harvest, or thatching his cabin, Sir Murtagh 
made It a principle to call upon him and his horse ; so he taught 
’em all, as he said, to know the law of landlord and tenant.” 

This was in the happy days when Ireland had a parlia- 
ment of her own, and home rule was unbroken : aud 
under a landlord native to the soil, a descendant of tbc 
old kings, one of the same race and same creed as the 
unhappy dependants whose blood lie sucked. But with 
all these exactions aud robberies tlie landlord did not 
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thrive. “ He used to boast that he had a lawsuit for 
every letter in the alphabet,” and out of forty-nine suits 
“ he never lost one, but seventeen,” which was liis way of 
throwing away his substance. Sir ]\f iirtagh died of passion 
in a quarrel with his wife “about an abatement,” and Ids 
younger brother reigned in his stead. “ A hue life we 
sljould have led,” says Thady, “had lie staid among us — 
God bless him ! lie valued a guinea as little as any 
man; money to him was no more than dirt, and ins 
gentleman and groom, and all belonging to him, the 
same.” Sir Kit, however, found Castle Kackrent dull, and 
“ went off in a whirlwind to town,” leaving everything to 
his agent, and kee 2 )ing up a continual demand for money. 
“ He had the S 2 )irit of a i)rince, and lived away, to the 
honour of his country, abroad, which I was ])roud to htjar 
of.” The state of things under the rule of the agent, and 
the constant drafts for money of the owner, arc described 
as follows : — 

ferreted the tennnts out of tlieir lives ; not a wee k Avitli- 
out a call for money, dmfta upon dralts from Sir Kit ; l»iit 1 laid 
it Jill to the fault of the agent; for, says I, what can Sir Kit do 
with so much cash, ami he a single man ? But still it went. 
Ihnits must he i)aid up to the day, and afore ; no allowance for 
improving tenants, no consideration for those who had built uj)OJi 
their farms : no sooner was a lease out, hut the land was adver- 
tised to the highest bidder, all the old tenants turned out, wlnm 
th<*y spent their suhstance in the hope and trust of a renewal from 
the landlord. All was now set at the highest iieimy to a ])arcel of 
poor wretches, who meant to run away, and did so, after J,aking 
two crops out of the ground.” 

Amid all this Miss Edgeworth gives scarcely any 
indication of disturbance among the peasants, or secret 
societies, or any attempt at agitation. To he suie, there 
was an insurrection breeding, the uiiforliiiiate attempt of 
*98, during the period embraced by her story, of which 
she gives some small incidental account in another work, 

VOh. III. IT 
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representing the country folk, however, as but little and 
very superficially agitated, and the tremendous burdens 
upon them in respect to their occupation of the land as 
wholly inoperative in the matter. Whether she is a 
competent authority or not on this point we cannot tell ; 
but she was an eye-witness, and knew what she was 
talking about. 

Sir Kit got out of his difficulties by marrying an ugly 
Jewess, whom he shut up in her room for some years, 
because' she refused to give up her jewels to him ; till he 
was finally shot in a duel, to the great grief of the whole 
country side. He was never cured of his gaming 
tricks ; but that was the only fault he had, God bl(3ss 
him,” says the pious Thady. He was succeeded by Sir 
Coiiolly (or Condy for sliort), who was “tlie most univer- 
sally beloved man I had ever seen or heard of,” and 
whose story of wild waste at once of money and affections 
and life is so comxjlete, and the gleams of honourable 
feeling that flash out of the wretchedness of his bankrupt 
condition, so affecting — that the reader is touched by the 
pitiful talc, and notwithstanding his whisky punch, tlui 
smell of which revolts his unloved wife, and the madness 
of his hopeless career altogether, regards with a pang tli(3 
miserahlc end of the spendthrift, who falls a victim at last 
to whisky and misery in a wretched little house, whitlu?r 
he has retired, after making over his castle to Jason 
O’Quirk, the too-qnickwitted son of old Thady, who has 
grown upon his master’s misfortunes, as wicked attorneys 
do everywhere. The reckless poor gentleman, who fore- 
stalls his inheritance, by advances, before he has got it, 
and begins a great deal worse than nothing: who is 
swept into a marriage he has no desire to make, and 
which is decided at last by the toss of a halfpenny : and 
who will not be troubled about his expenses or about 
anything else in the world, but floaty on helpless to 
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destruction, and dies at last of a driiiilcen bet, is con- 
temptible enough from every moral point of view ; but 
the love and admiration and sorrow of the faitlifiil old 
retainer, who tells the tale — the remnants of a liiglicir 
nature in the victim — and the utkn* misery and tragic 
sweep of fate with which he is carried away, liave a 
heart-rending effect. 

There was none but my sliistcr and myself left near him of 
all the friends he had. The fever came aiul went and lasted live 
days ; and the sixth he was sensible and said to me, knowing me 
very well, ‘Ihii in burning pain all withinside of me, Thady.* I 
could not speak, Imt my sliister asked him would lie Iiave tliis 
thing or t’other to do him good? ‘No,’ says he ‘nothing will 
do me good now and he gave a terrible screech wilh the tnvtiin* 
he was iii-^then again a niiimte’s case — ‘Ihonght to this by chink,’ 
says he. ‘Where are all the friends ? — Whore’s Judy ? — Gone, 
hey ? Ay, Sir Coiidy has beem a fool all his days,’ said h(‘ ; and 
this was the last word he spoke, and died. He Jiad but a poor 
funeral after all.” 

The young author who began her career by a tragedy 
CO liomely yet so profound as this must liave been as 
courageous as she was able. It was a revelation of the 
doejxist of national disabilities, a tyi)o of cbaracter so way- 
ward yet so wimiing, so hopelessly faedlc, so o])stinnt(3 tind 
immovable, so generous and so sellisli, that the moralist 
could but stand by in des])air and feel the impoUaiee of 
all exertion. In her other Irish stories which followed, 
M iss Edgeworth took advantage of a more attractive plot, 
and of the. more ordinary of romance — the perennial 

love-story. In Ennui we have a number of pictures more 
cheerful but equally cliaracteristie, the humours of the 
l»easant being more entertaining, and even in his worst 
development of thriftless insoucia/nr never so hopeless 
as the follies of his master ; while in the Absentee we are 
permitted to hope for a remedy of all evils, and rapid 
substitulion of a heaven uj)on cartli for the wretebedness 
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of the agent’s remorseless sway, by so easy an expedient 
as the return of the absentee family. The novelty of the 
circumstances set before us in these studies, and the dis- 
similarity of many points in the Irish character to the 
experiences of the English reader, never hinder oui 
recognition of the life and nature which make the wliolo 
world kin. The sliiftless careless cotter, sitting content 
with the squalor of his lot, and embarrassed only by the 
botheration of all attempts to better it : full of gratitude, 
affection, and faithfulness to all natural ties : far happier 
in the dash and daring of a hairbreadth escape than in 
national security and good order; touched with instan- 
taneous impulses for good or evil, ready in understanding 
and still more ready in wit — who has for all this time 
been our favourite type of the Irish peasant, is chiefly 
Miss Edgewortli’s creation ; and nobody before her had 
revealed the fine gentleman, gallant, handsome, and 
manly, but as indolent of mind as the cotter, and letting 
everything go with still more fatal facility, whose pitiful 
consciousness of something better in him is never extin- 
guished even by the low vices and degraded company to 
which he falls, but nevfer does anything more for him 
than gild the ruin of his hopes and prospects. Nor has 
this exponent of national character failed to see the 
stealthy treachery which is the reverse side of the in- 
stinctive, spaniel -like, uncritical devotion of the race, 
or the bitter avarice and gras^Jing acipiisitivencss which 
varies tlic profusion and prodigality of the spendtlirifl.. 
What Miss Edgeworth failed in was the gift of throwijig 
a romantic and elevating interest over her country as Sir 
Walter did for his. She interests and excites the reader, 
but sets before him no picture which he longs to see, no 
society which he would like to join. There are no his- 
torical associations to attract him, and little but the 
painful problems of social misery to solve. Though she 
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writes with genuine love for her country, she communi- 
cates no enthusiasm for it. To sure, enthusiasm had 
little or no existence in her own perfectly well-balanced 
and over-educated soul. 

The Tales in wliich Miss Edgeworth took upon her 
to expound the world of fashion are less successful than 
her national sketches, but many of them are well worth 
reading ; and if it is dillicult to believe in the grossness 
of the dandy as shown in some of her sketches of a period 
so recent as the beginning of this century, the sprightly 
graces of her lieroincs, and the admirable good sense 
which they display in all the entanglements of their re- 
spective stories, are always agi'eeable. Her l^ales for 
Ghildren and Parents Assistant enjoyed an enormous 
popularity, wliich has not lasted, we fear. rr()l)al)ly the 
virtues of the model young persons whom she holds up 
to the admiration of the youthful world are too inattcr-of- 
fact to please a young imagination. Our sympathy p(?r- 
v'(irs(dy goes astray from lien, who buys a comfortable 
greatcoat, to Harry, who chooses a green and white 
archery uniform instead; and we are less angry with 
Rosamond for admiring the i)ur2>le jar in the chemist's 
window than with her mother for permitting the cliild to 
buy it. Good sense and practical education arc admir- 
able things, but they may bo carried too far. Tt was the 
lot, however, of Maria Eldgeworth to be trained in one ot 
those somewhat appalling lamily seminaries of all the 
virtues, where nothing escapes the system of education, 
and everything is made subservient to the moral discip- 
line of the house. It is scarcely fair, however, to assert 
-as is so often done — that her imagination is deficient, 
that she has no enthusiasm, nor anything moi'C elevated 
ill her than the dominion of plain sense, and the honesty 
which is the best policy. We have already indicated the 
tragedy of Castle llachrcnt^ where she lias succeeded, 
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amid details of petty and even vulgar vice, in giving 
such touches both of pity and terror as raise the miser- 
able drama to poetic rank. She never again strikes quite 
so liigh a note, but the picture of King Corney in 
Ormond is as striking and full of pathos as that of Sir 
Condy. Perhaps her admirable papa, who cut and carved 
her manuscripts at his will, declaring that to write was 
her part, and to amend and criticise his, ma}'’ have sub- 
dued her tragic vein. 

But nothing can be more pleasant than the picture she 
has left us of the close communion and partnership whicli 
existed so long between her father and herself. Some- 
times it was he who invented the stories, and she wIkj 
wrote them down — as was tlie case in respect to her tale 
of Patronage, it must be allowed one of the least success- 
ful of her productions, and the most open to the charge of 
llatucss and matter-of-fact treatment. But ordinarily it 
was she who brought her skeleton tale to her father, to 
1)0 by liim considered and weighed in tlie critical balance. 
Slie lived at home in all the freedom and cheerfulness of 
the large and full household ; seeing wife succeed wife in 
the government of the mansion, and family after family 
fill up the many rooms. The younger daughters, children 
of Mrs. Ilonora or Mrs. Elizabeth, were married or died 
in their bloom; but Maria still lived peacefully on, her 
lather’s companion and counsellor, growing quietly into 
maturity, till, no doubt, in her gentle and ripe maiden- 
hood, she became the elder of the two, a sort of indulgent 
senior to that ever energetic, ever active personage who was 
capable of so many loves, and renewed his youth periodi- 
cally in a new marriage. They must have got to be some- 
thing like 1 )rother and sister as she grew old and ho young, 
marrying at fifty-four a lady who was younger than Maria. 
But nothing seems to have impaired tl.eir tender union, 
or the warm and clieerful placidity of the family life. 
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Her books were received with great favour, and her 
reputation at once reached the highest place. “ Without 
being so presumptuous as to hope to emulate the rich 
humour, pathetic tenderness, and admirable tact winch 
pervade the works of my accomplished friend,” said Sir 
Walter Scott in the preface to the Waverhy Novels — 
when, after so long a period of concealment, he at last 
revealed himself publicly to the world which had guessed 
his secret so long — “ I felt that somethiug might be at- 
tempted for my own country of the same kind witli that 
which Miss Edgeworth so fortunately achieved for Ireland 
— something which might introduce the natives to those 
of the sister kingdom in a more favourable light than 
tliey had been placed hitherto and he describes “ the 
(ixtended and well-merited fame of Miss Edgeworth, whose 
Irish characters have gone so far to make the English 
I’amiliar with the character of their gay and kindheartetl 
neighbours, that she may truly be said to have done more 
towards completing the Union than perhai)s all tlie 
legislative enactments by wliicli it has been followed up," 
as one of the inducements which led him to complete and 
publish Waverley, The sincere compliment of imitation 
could not have been paid in a nobler way ; and one of 
the prettiest episodes in the too-hospi table life at Abbots- 
ford is the visit of Miss Edgeworth to her great contem- 
porary. 

“TJie next month — August 1823 — was one nf the hapjliefit in 
Scott’s life,” writes Lockhart. “ Never did I see a hri;^hter day at 
Abbotsford than that on which Miss Kd^e worth first arrived there. 
• . . The weather was beautiful, Jind tha edifice, and its appiir- 
feuances, were all l)ut*coinplctc ; and day after day, so long as slie 
could remain, her host had always some new plan of gaiety. One 
day there was fishing on the Cauldshields lioch and a dinner on 
the lieatliy hank. Another, the whole party feasted by Thomas th(» 
Hli^mer’s waterfall, in the Oleii- and the stone on whicli Maria 
that day sat was ever afterwards calletl ItIdge.M'orth’s Stone. A third 
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day we bad to furtlier afield, lie must needs show her, not 
Newark alone, but all llic upper sceniny of the YaiTow, where ‘ fiiir 
hanpra tlie npph frae the rock ; ’ and the hnsketa were unpacked 
about sunset, beside the ruiiKHl chapel overlooking St. Mary’s Loch : 
and he had scramble<l to gather bluebells and heath-flowers, with 
which all the young ladies must twine their hair, — and they sang, 
and he recited, until it was time to go home beneath the softest of 
harvest moons. Thus a Jbrtnight was passed — and the vision closed ; 
for Miss Edgeworth never saw Abbotsford again.” 

While Maria Edgeworth was growing into maturity 
in her Irisli home, frightened by the rebellion, hut never 
losing her faith in licr eoiintrymen, a younger girl in an 
English rectory in Hampshire, with nothing about her 
beyond the calmest everyday circumstances, began, quite 
niiprovoked by outward stimulation, to exercise a gift 
still liner and more subtle than that of her Irish eoii- 
tcmiporary. Jane Austen, who was born in 1775, was 
eight years younger than Miss Edgeworth. She was a 
sliy and quiet girl, witli tlie keenest insight and gently 
cynical penetration, hidden under a pretty humour and 
softly trenchant banter. The way in which she tenderly 
laughs at, and turns outside in, the young nephew to 
whom she addresses some pretty letters, published in the 
little anccdotical memoir not long since given to the 
world, betrays her use in private life of the keen and 
ex(piisite derision which is one of her favourite weapons 
in her art. She was only about twenty in her sheltered 
and happy life at hoine.in the end of the old century, 
when slie wrote what might have been the outcome of 
tlie profoundcst prolonged observation and study of man- 
kind — what is, wc think, the most perfect of all her 
works — Fride and Prejudice, It must-have been in her 
father’s parish, in the easy intercourse of village or rural 
life, that she saw, probably without knowing she saw, 
so many varieties of human nature. No feasible induce- 
ment was before her to bring this strange endowment to 
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life ; no hothouse training in moralities and the creed of 
universal instructiveness ; no restless literary papa to set 
her an example ; no unknown society or manners to 
reveal. An excellent ordinary strain of honest gentle- 
folks, peaceably tedious and undistinguished, and anxious 
to make it apparent that their Jane knew nothing ot 
literary people, and was quite out of any possibility ()f 
association with such a ragged regiment, was the family 
that give her birth. She wrote — no one can tell why 
— out of native instinct, preferring that way of amusing 
herself to fine needlework, — telling stories, as Burns 
rhymed, "for fun,” with no ulterior views. She was 
pretty, spriglitly, well taken care of — a model English 
girl, simple, and saucy, and fair. It is almost impossible 
to imagine that she who traced all the vicissitudes of 
long and faithful love in the delicate and womanly sou] 
of Anne Elliot can have been entirely without such 
experiences in her own person ; but if so, her life shows 
no trace of the hidden episode, and all is plain and un^ 
exciting and matter-of-fact in the little record. Her 
success in her lifetime is said to have been STiiall, and 
her own eagerness about the reception of her books 
scarcely rises above the little girlish excitement of a 
successful mystification, as when PridG and Prejudice is 
read aloud to a serene rural auditor, without any hint 
of the authorship, and Miss Jane exults in the interest 
aroused. The girlishness of her own estimate tlirough- 
out is as amusing as any of her characters. " E&niiy*s 
praise is very gratifying,” she writes. “ Her liking 
Darcy and Elizabeth is enough ; she miglit hate all the 
others if she would.” ITow Miss Austen would have 
delighted to draw wdth delicate malicious touches the 
pretty young authoress, careful of the effect to be pro- 
duced by lier lovers, and quite unconscious of the superi- 
ority of " the others,” the wonderful Pennet family, the 
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ever-to-be-reTnembered Mr. Collins, and all Iho infinite 
humours of that little world ! At the same time there 
is tliis warrant for that innocent bit of sentimental pre- 
ference, tliat Miss Austen’s lovers, at least in this book, 
have a character and individuality much superior to most 
of the jeunes 'premiers we meet in fiction. Darcy is not 
a mere walking gentleman or Elizabeth a featureless 
angel ; but it brings us very near to the young woman 
who, in her girlish innocence, must have been little more 
than the handmaiden and secretary of her own genius, 
to find h(ir pretty Elizabeth, the liigli-spirited bright girl 
in whom, no doubt, her own young ideal was expressed, 
so near to her heart. “I must confess,” she says, "that 
I think her as delightful a creature as ever appeared in 
print, and how I shall be able to tolerate those who do 
not like her at least, I do not know.” 

These lines were written when the book was pub- 
lished, when Miss Austen had reached the maturity of 
tliirty ; but the work itself was written before she was 
twenty-one, and no doubt had been fre(][uently lingered 
over during those eventful ten yeai*s of life in which the 
story of youth and romance is giuierally lived through 
one wny or other. Ser^^e and Sensibility followed immedi- 
ately, then Northanyer Abbey. We doubt much whether 
three such works, so full of natural insight, and what, for 
want of a better title, we call knowledge of human 
nature, were ever produced at so early an age by any 
other writer, male or female, since the world began. 
Jane Austen, the rector of Steventon’s daughter, could 
not have any knowledge of the world. She must, no 
doubt, have paid at least one visit to' " the Hath,” and 
seen ‘with lively bright youthful eyes John Thorpe driv- 
ing about in his high gig, and sat through a wistful even- 
ing by the side of some good-humoured chaperon, who 
wished, like Mrs. Allen, that they knew 'somebody ; but 
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this little experience probably was the extent of outdoor 
knowledge possessed by tlie country girl. And wlio can 
tell by what witchery it was that she divined tlie rest ? 

‘'She had no separate study to retire to,” says her 
biographer, " and most of her work must have been done 
in the general sitting-room, subject to all kinds of casual 
interruptions.” Thus it was a very different scene from 
that of the Irish mansion, full of children and systems of 
education, where everybody was being trained from morn- 
ing till night, and where Maria ICdgeworth carried the 
skeleton of her tales to her fatlier to be approved of, or 
lianded the MS. over to him to be primed and cut down 
— ^in wliich this young Englishwoman let loose her youth- 
ful genius. In the licctory parlour, where Mrs. Austen 
and Cassandra sat at their needlework, and all tlie little 
parties of the neighbourhood would be discussed, and 
the girls' new bonnets settled ujion, Jane, at her “ little 
mahogany writing-desk,” at one side of the tal)le, was in 
the full tide of all the little nothings that make up the 
gentle tenor of daily life in the country. No doubt, she 
was the first to see, glancing up in the middle of a sen- 
tence, Miss Bates coming up the little avenue with her 
budget of village news — and would stop and xilay with 
lier pen, and make her little caustic remark, with glee in 
her eyes, as the good woman ran on with a hundred 
breaks and lapses : or pause and come back out of the 
midst of the Bennets to join in the discussion soon rejiro- 
duced in her manuscript, as to whether the horses could 
be spared to take the ladies into the little town, with a 
full sense of the seriousness of the question. Can any 
one doubt that Jane had to run away from her desk and 
leave the half-written page to be fluttered by the sweet- 
smelling air blowing in from the garden, to do a dozen 
little errands, thp,t her sister might not be disturbed in 
the middle of her fine buttonholes, or at the crisis of a 
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piece of fancy-work ? The girl might have taken to 
worsted work instead, and probably there would not have 
been much difference in the two ])iirsiiits, so far as any- 
body knew ; but by and by it would begin to be under- 
stood that it was amusing to hear what Jane had bc(^n 
writing, and how far Darcy and Elizabeth had got in 
their affairs. Slie would do a little dressmaking by in- 
tervals, and work a bag for a present, with a pretty 
housewife full of silks and needles in it, and a little copy 
of verses in the pocket, so neatly written out that it was 
a pleasure to see. No doubt the rector’s wife was vcixed 
at first that the child should bo so idle, scribbling instead 
of doing her needlework — but always so ready to look 
up from her writing and nod her j)retty curls, and set 
them laughing with those little merry speeches of hers, 
and her sweet little, laugh at everybody, who could find 
fault with her ? Probably when it came to be ascer- 
tained that a book was the issue of all these harmless 
scribblings, this, after the first movement of incredulity, 
would be the best joke of all. It seems very likely that 
a feeling on the part of her parents that publishing a 
book would be something of a stigma on their young 
daughter, kept Pride and Prejudice in manuscript for ten 
years. It is not so stated, but in these days publishing 
a book was a doubtful advantage to a rector’s daughter, 
and might have been looked upon in the county societ}^ 
with no favourable eye. 

The character of these books is too well known to re- 
quire description. Of Miss Edgeworth, whose fame in 
her life was greater, wo feel at liberty to indicate several 
special points in her stories ; but who needs to be told 
about the Bennets in that wonderful, dingy, old-fiishioned 
country house, with the father in his library, slipshod 
but caustic, contemptuous of his silly girls and their still 
more silly mother : and Mrs. Bennet, so 'ready to espouse 
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the cause of the silliest, too oparpie to understand lier 
husband’s jeers, but not to feel tlie grievance of tlieiu : 
and stolid Mary, always ready to oblige tiie company 
with another song ; and Mr. Collins, who thinks it in- 
cunibent ux:)on him, as heir of entail, to marry one of the 
Miss Beniiets, and who undijrstands so well tliat no ele- 
gant female can be expechid to say yes at once ? The 
whole little landscape rises Ixilbre us — the country tovvji 
wlKiie the officers are so constant an object of interest, 
the girls’ delight in watching them from their aunt’s 
window, the muddy country roads, the little eiitertain- 
incnts, the new people who laugh at the rustics, and all 
the ilntter and chatter and speculation about young Mr. 
ninglcy and Miss Jane. Miss Jlingley and her sisLer auj 
a trifle vulgar, — the only approach iji the book to that 
danger, — and probably rellect some town intruders, whom 
the rector’s daughter had noted with kecm enjoyment in 
their condescending notice of her friends and herself. 
Everything is told with the most delightful impartiality 
and good humour, but with a pleasure in tlie exhibition 
of all these follies, which is not j)iirha])S so amiable as 
the young writer was. Excei)t in Elizabeth, and Iku’ 
favourite sister Jane, the too-sweet and ])liabl(*. luiroine, 
no ideal figure linds a place in this young woman’s work. 
She takes lior fun out of the fiither and mother without a 
scrap of hesitation, and laughs at everybody all round, 
even her hero, wlio deserves it, though he comes at the 
' (uid so nobly out of his troubles. Ojic w'onders whether 
there was anywhere about, near Steventon, a Lady 
Catherine, who permitted the j)arson to make u]) her 
card-table, and insulted him and oil his belongings. Wq 
are driven Lack to search for the real originals, who prob- 
ably never existed, of tliese characters, out of sheer in- 
ability to conceive how the country girl of twenty could 
have found such#varieties of human mind and temper in 
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her own young imagination. Sense and Sensibility is 
perliaps not so difficult. The gushing girl is never far to 
seek, and though it is almost impossible to imagine any- 
thing so utterly rash, and un2)ractical, and deluded as 
Marianne and her mother, yet there is much less that is 
wonderful in the production of such a tale of sentimental 
complications in the parlour of Steventoii Eectory than 
in the brilliant and varied picture of character and life 
which preceded it. 

Northanger Abbey is once more on the liigher level. 
Such a picture of delightful youth, simplicity, absurdity, 
and natural sweetness, it is scarcely possible to parallel. 
Catherine Morland, with all her enthusiasm and her 
mistakes, her modest tenderness and riglit feeling, and the 
line instinct which runs through her simplicity, is the 
most captivating picture of a very young girl which fiction, 
perliaps, has ever furiiislied. Her biographer informs us 
that when Miss Austen was very young slie amused her- 
self with writing burlesques, “ ridiculing the improbable 
events and exaggerated sentiments which slie had met 
witli in sundry silly romances.” It is to be hoped tliat 
he did not rank the Mysteries of Udolpho among these 
silly romances; for certainly it is with no ungenial 
criticism that tlie young author dcscril)es the effect upon 
lier Catherine’s ingenuous mind of the mysterious situa- 
tions and thrilling incidents in the books she loves. It 
is, on a small scale, like the raid of Cervantes upon th(i 
books of chivalry which were so dear to him, and which 
the simple reader believes, and the heavy critic assures 
him, that great romancer wi’ote Don Quixote to ovcirthrow. 
Miss Austen makes her laughing assault upon Mrs. 
Kadcliffe with all the affectionate banter of whicli she 
was mistress — tlie genial fun and tender ridicule of a 
mind wliich in its day had wondered and worshipped 
like Catherine. And she makes that innocent creature 
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ridiculous, but how lovable all throngli ! — letting us langli 
at her indeed, but tenderly, as we do at the follies of our 
favourite child. All her guileless thoughts are open 
before us — her lialf-childish love, her unconscious candour 
her simplicity and transparent truth. The gciutle fun is 
of the most excpiisite description, line and laicni, yet as 
soft as the touch of a dove. The nuicliinery of the story 
is wonderfully bad, and General Tylney an incredible 
monster ; but all the scenes in Bath — the vulgnr Tljorpes, 
the good-humoured Mrs. Allen — are clear and vivid as 
the daylight, and Catherine herself throughout always the 
most delightful little gentlewoman, never wrong in instinct 
and feeling, notwithstanding all her amusing foolishness. 

These three works were the proei actions of flamj 
Austen’s youth. Out of timidity or fastidiousness, or the 
reductauce of her family to identify her with anything 
so equivocal as authorship, they were not published for 
nearly ten years, the first appearing in 1811. Whether 
they passed through her hands again during this interval 
there is’no information. The wonderful polish and finish 
of the work would make any amount of revision seem 
possible ; but we think it very doubtful that there was 
much revision. It does not accord with wliat we know 
of the circumstances that she should have been tinning 
over, refining and re-relining, all in the family parlour 
with the common life around her at every point and on 
every side. Indeed, it would seem that the first manu- 
script was cautiously offered to a publisher so cjrly as 
179*7, hut was declined ; and still worse, tliat Norlliavfjor 
Ahhey was sold to a bookseller in Bath for £10 : “ But it 
found so little favour in his eyes that he chose to abide 
by his first loss rather than risk expense by ])ublisliing 
such a work ! ” and kejit our beloved Catherine in a 
drawer till the author, having achieved her first modest 
success, bought Uie manuscript back again. Probably it 
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was these discouragements after all which kept the books 
in her hands for so many years. 

After a long pause, however — during which she was 
more in the world, living in Bath and Southampton, and 
presumably occupied with positive existence more than 
with imagination — the publication of lier first work, and 
lier setthmient once more in the country, seem to liave 
re -awakened the dormant faculty; and between 1811 
and 1810 she wrote Mansjidd Park, the longest, and, we 
think, least valuable of her books, and the far more ad- 
mirable Emmia and Persuasion, both masterpieces. Emma, 
perhaps, is the work upon which most sufiVages would 
meet as the most perfect of all her perfonnanccs. It is 
again the story of a girl, full of mistak(',s and foolishness, 
but of a girl very dirferent from Catherine Morland. That 
delightful little maiden was very young, very simple, at 
the age when life is all one sweet wonder and sur])rise to 
the novicci ; but Emma is more mature and her own 
mistress, used to a certain supremacy, and to know her 
own importance and feel herself a power in Her little 
world. Perhaps the author has scarcely the same sym- 
pathy for her that she had for her younger heroine, for 
some of Jemma’s mistakes are sharply punished, and h(ir 
own movements of self-reproach and self-conviction are 
very keen ;• but then her errors are of a graver kind alto- 
gether, and involve the comfort of others, as only the 
actions of an important personage with some responsi- 
bility^ on her shoulders could do. But Emma’s wilful 
womanhood, and her busy schemes and plans for the 
settlement of other people’s fortunes, are scarcely less 
attractive than the infantine freshness of Catherine : and 
the group round her are drawn — we would say witli 
greater perfection of experience and knowledge of the 
world, did we not remember that Pride and Prejudice, the 
first of the series, was as wealthy and varied in character. 
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But, at least, if Emma is little advanced in power of con- 
ception from tliiit wonderful work, tliere are traces of a 
maturing mind in the softened medium through wliicli tlie 
autlior contemplates her dramatis iiersoncc. In her earlier 
work, excepting and not alway^s exce[)ting her pair of 
lovers, she has an impartial and aniiahle conUiinpt for all, 
and laughs at every one of them with a soft cynicism 
which secs in the world chiefly an assemhlagc of delight- 
fnlly absurd persons, who lay themselves out to riilicule, 
turn where you will and from every point of view. Even 
Darcy himself, though he imposes upon her by his 
grandeur and heroic (pialitic^s, is not always safe from 
her dart of keen and smiling derision, and nobody but 
Elizabeth, who occupies m the book something of her own 
{)osition, escapes her aniu«ed perception of universal 
weakness. But by the time she reaches the length of 
Emma^ tliose eyes full of insight have acrpiiied a deepen’ 
view. Amusement is no longer the chief inspiration of 
her observant vision. She laughs still, but it is in 
another key. y/ffirs. Bonnet was vulgar and heartless, 
despicable as well as ridiculous ; but Miss Bates, though 
we laugh at her, excites none of the feelings of repulsion 
which move us for almost all Elizabeth Bonnet’s lamily, 
except Jane. The broken stream of talk, the jumbled 
ideas, and everlasting repetitions of the village busybody, 
touch us with an affectionate amusement. We are never 
so angry with Emma as when, in her irritation after one 
*of her failures, she is unkind to Miss Bates. Thiagood 
woman is managed with such skill and tenderness that 
she cannot be too diffuse and wandering, too confused 
and tedious, for the kindness we have for her. Her 
author laughs too, but softly, with a glimmer of moisture 
in those keen eyes which liad no sympathy to spare for 
the Beiinets ; and in all Mr. Woodhoiisc’s maunderings 
there is the same# touch of humorous charity. They arc^ 
VOL. III. 0 
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respectable to her in their weakness, as their predecessors 
were not. It is no longer saucy youth, remorseless, 
amused with everything, picking up every human creature 
about on the point of its dazzling spear for the ridicule 
of the world — but a sweeter, chastened faculty, not less 
capable of penetrating and divining, but finding some- 
thing more to divine and penetrate than is dreamt of in 
the philosophy of twenty. With such a deepening and 
ripening of moral perception, what might wo not have 
had if this wonderful observer of the human comedy had 
lived to the full extent of mortal life? But this is a 
vain question, and wo may console ourselves with the 
belief that the supply of living energy in us is pro- 
portioned to the time we have to use it in. 

Persuasion stands by itself among the busy chapters of 
common existence in which so many of the humours of 
life are exhibited to us, as a story with one sustained and 
serious interest of a graver kind. To be sure there are 
abundance of amusing characters and sketches, but Anne 
Elliot herself, pensive and overcast with the shadow of 
disaj^pointment and wistful uncertainty, fixes our regard 
from beginning to end with a sentimental interest which 
is not to be found in any other of Miss Austen’s works. 
Nothing can be further from a love-lorn damsel than tlie 
serious and charming young woman whose vicissitudes of 
feeling we follow with so much sympathy ; but this is the 
only exclusively love-story in the series, far more dis- 
tinctiye as such than the duel between Darcy and Elizabeth, ' 
and intellectual trial of strength which ends in the mutual 
subjugation of these two favourite figures. Anne is intro- 
duced to us in her dignified and sweet seriousness, always 
very courageous and cheerful, and in full command of her- 
self, but paled out of her first bloom, and with a little 
tremor of anticipation and wistful wonder whether all is 
over, continually abowt her in the very air. And to us 
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too is transierred that sense of suppressed anxiety and 
mute fear and hope. We follow her about always with 
our ears alive to every sound, amused in passing by the 
other people’s eccentricities, but most occui)ied with her 
and with what is going to happen to her. Miss Austen 
is not a sentimentalist — ^love in her books takes no more 
than its proper place in life. Never from her lips would 
that artificial creed “ ’Tis woman’s whole existence” have 
come. One can fancy tlie glow of lambent laughter with 
which she would have demonstrated the foolishness of any 
such melodramatic dogma. But her little cycle of clearest 
life-philosophy would not have been complete had she not 
once given its full importance to this most momentous of 
human sentiments. Nobody knew better that Anne 
Elliot would have lived and made herself a worthy life 
anyhow, even if Captain WentAvorth had not been faithful; 
but there would have been a shadow upon that life — the 
sky would have been overcast, a cloud would have hung 
between her and the sun : and as step by step we get to 
sec that her lover is faithful, tlie world clieers and liglitens 
for us, and we recognise the divinity of hfippincss. It is 
the least amusing of Miss Austen’s books, but perhaps the 
most intercstiug, with its one motif distinct and fine, the 
thread that runs through all. 

These works had no dazzling or instant success — but 
they made their way q[uietly into the esteem of the public. 

^ Oddly enough, of all people in the world, the Brince 
Eegent admired these purest of domestic romances, and 
there is a semi-ludicrous episode narrated in Miss Austen’s 
biography concerning a certain secretary of the Prince, 
who showed her over Carlton House, and intimated to her 
that if she wished to dedicate her forthcoming book to his 
royal master, the permission to do so would be graciously 
accorded to her. Poor Miss Austen ! it was an embar- 
rassing honour, And we may easily imagine that the last 
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patron she would have chosen was precisely this royal 
admirer. Ihit there were others more worth such a 
woman’s while, wlio gave her the tribute that was her due. 
‘‘ Eead again, and for the third time at least, Miss Austen’s 
very finely written novel of Pride and Prejudice^* says Sir 
Walter, always generously open to every excellence. “ That 
young lady had a talent for describing the involvements 
and feelings and characters of ordinary life, which is to 
me the most wonderful I ever met with. The Big Bow- 
wow strain I can do myself like any now going ; but the 
exquisite touch which renders ordinary commonplace 
things and characters interesting from the truth of the 
description and the sentiment is denied to me. What a 
pity such a gifted creature died so early ! ” 

She died in 1817 at the age of forty-two — a life long 
enough, but for the mysterious blank of ten years in it, 
to have accomplished much more. But wliat she lias left 
us is perhaps more perfect workmanship in all than the 
work of any of her contemporaries. The change of man- 
ners is great since her day, though it is not so very far 
off. When we think of the comparatively small incomes 
with which she endows her rich men, and all that they 
seem able to do with their money, the difference makes 
us sigh : but in other points of view there are perha])s 
improvements to be recorded. Miss Austen, like every 
other writer of fiction, is fond of the picturesque position 
of a country clergyman, with which, indeed, she must 
have been thoroughly acquainted ; but nowhere in High 
or Low or Broad Church could we find now-a-days the 
very secular persons who do duty in her pages under that 
character. That was the time when to obtrude religion 
upon your neighbours, or indeed any subject of the kind, 
save in the pulpit, was the worst of bad taste, and yon 
were supposed to keep your views strictly to yourself on 
this matter though no other. And it cannot be said that 
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clerical or lay, tlicre is much strain after the ideal in the 
minds of her various personages. They are gonerally very 
well satisfied with the good things that fall to their shai’c, 
and do not waste their time in any foolish endeavours 
after the hotter. The deep vexation of Fanny Price over 
the vulgarity and shabbiness of her father’s house, and her 
longing after the superior grace and beauty of Mansfield 
Park, where she was brought up as a dependant and very 
hardly treated, are almost servile, and give an unpleasant 
if very likely true impression of the way in wliich even a 
fine spirit may be beguiled by external advantages. Miss 
Austen herself thinks this very natural, and thoroughly 
justifies Fanny : but it is not an elevated point of view. 
Actual existence, however, as she sketches it, and all the 
amusing and delightful human creatures whom she intro- 
duces, in the warmth of natural life and humour, are more 
worth than the finest sentiments or the most skilful 
machinery : and in these points Miss Austen has no 
superior, and very few that can be called her peers. 

The third representative woman fitly embodying her 
country by tlie side of the Irish and the English was 
Susan Fcrrier, a little younger, and a much less volumi- 
nous writer : that is to say — for the epithet is as inappli- 
cable to Miss Austen as to MissFerrier — where her English 
contemporary produced six books, she wrote but three, 
a trifle to Miss Edgeworth, who far exceeded both put 
together. Needless to say that in our own days n«ne of 
these really great writers could be so much as named, if 
quantity were the chief distinction, beside a score of little 
names which have deluged their age. Marriage and Urn 
Inheritance^ in4eed, are almost the sole pillars of Miss 
Ferrier’s fame, for her last work, though it has occasional 
gleams of fine humour, and the group in the chief’s house 
is as good as the* best of her productions, is not of great 
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quality as a whole. It is not generally supposed that 
mirth is characteristic of Scotland, but certainly there is 
more laugliter to be got out of Miss Ferrier’s tliree books 
than out of the voluminous series produced by Miss Edge- 
worth. It is on this ground that she is strong : her heroes 
and heroines are a little too excellent for flesh and blood, 
while her foolish and fiishionable ladies, the butterflies of 
London society, whom she is fond of introducing to spread 
confusion and dismay into a primitive Highland society, 
are almost too foolish, artificial, and heartless for belief. 
But she has no sooner brought in one of these fine ladies 
into the house, be it the limited dwelling-place of a small 
laird, or the castle of a Highland chieftain, than her eye 
glows with fun, and all the absurdities of the position 
flash out before us in a light of genial humour, satirical 
yet kind. Lady Juliana lias made a love-match in the 
most absolute and silliest ignorance of what she is doing, 
and her handsome soldier carries liis bride to the tall gray 
house among the moors, which he has not himseK seen 
since his childhood, and of which he thinks as a boy 
thinks of his home — and straightway there opens before 
us the homely unlovely house, full of fussy homely people, 
an old laird fresh from his fields, a host of anxious maiden 
aunts all eager to bo of service — Miss Jacky, who is 
superior and sensible; Miss Nicky, who is the house- 
keeper ; Miss Grizzy, the tender-hearted one, who is all 
kindness through and through. Their little formalisms, 
their <ilarm and surprise at the beautiful creature wliom 
all their simple efforts cannot satisfy, their prejudices and 
simple conviction of the greatness of their castle and their 
race, all become visible in clearest vivid portraiture, ea(di 
individual, but all in perfect harmony. Nobody, not Sir 
Walter himself, has given us a picture of the commonplace 
of Scottish gentry, the homely family life, the eccentricities 
of the old, and bashful rusticity of the * young, to matcli 
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these curious revelations. Miss Ferricr wrote of what she 
knew. Miss Grizzy was as familiar a figure to her, 
evidently, as Miss Bates was to her English contemporary. 
And she does not spare us a detail of the shahbincss, the 
absence of everything beautiful, the bare and sordid asi)ect 
of life in homes out of which gallant soldiers were issuing 
every day, and in which, what we are accustomed to think 
of as the most desirable of all classes, the country gentry, 
were trained. The delicate satirist brings in her Lady 
rluliana to give the whole force of the picture by contrast. 
Not that the fashionable young lady, so terribly astray in 
such a house, is made to secure any of our synn)athies, 
but her horror and astonishment throw a fuller light on 
the whole scene, and bring out all the grotesque features 
which familiar eyes apprehend dimly. Though we dislike 
the senseless little intruder, we cannot help seeing through 
her eyes, when she dro])S unpre])ared and incapable of 
understanding it, into this characteristic group. Her 
horror at the dreary house, rising gradually into hysterical 
dismay, as she reaches the prim, unused drawing-room, 
with its newly lighted fire, and meets the troop of grotesque 
women who rush to receive her with a babel of unfamiliar 
voices, strange accents, and language only half compre- 
hensible, is required to bring out the humour of the scene, 
in which, however, the beautiful young licroine is much 
more odious than the perplexed and fussy old maidens, so 
anxious to be kind, and so bewildered by the reception 
given to their advances. This is a scene in whicjjii Miss 
Eerrier is even more trenchant than Miss Austen. She 
does not spare one eccentricity, or throw one ray of ficti- 
tious illumination upon the narrow minds and contracted 
unlovely living of the Scotch gentry ^vhom she Icved. In 
the house of the Bennets there were at least Elizabeth 
and J anc, v^itli their pretty manners and cultivated minds 
to do credit to# the family : but the Scottish novelist is 
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merciless. She makes no effort to harmonise lier modern 
yet old-fashioned household with the tradition oE Hh^hlaiid 
grace and breeding that ought to hang about an ancient 
race. Young and old alike are rustical, narrow, and 
coarse, if not in mind at least in externals. There is 
neither delicacy nor fine perception among them, nor any 
prebtiness either of manner or person. The girls, indeed, 
are less interesting than their old aunts. Yet having done 
this with remorseless truth, it soon becomes apparent to 
us tliat there is a secret tenderness beneath, which is not 
in the touch, fine as a diamond-point, of the English 
writer. The Bennet ladies care nothing for any one, not 
even for each other, but Miss Jacky, Miss Mcky, and Miss 
Grizzy, with all their uncoiithness, are overflowing with 
the milk of human kindness. Miss Grizzy, in particular, 
goes to the reader’s heart. Perhaps it is because she is 
less wise than her sisters. Her bounty and liberality — 
with so little as she has to give ! — are infinite. Wlien 
she pays her famous visit to tlie charitable lady who is a 
collector of pebbles, her impulse to bestow the brooch 
which is Nicky’s and not her own, and the alarmed struggle 
in her mind as to whether she has any right to be generous 
at Nicky’s expense, and casuistical self-persuasion that 
Nicky would certainly do the same were she there — is 
such a sketch as only that mocking love which we call 
humour, could give. Miss Bates, who is a kind of English 
Miss Grizzy, had no leisure for any such self-discussion, 
neithej would a similar impulse of generosity have 
occurred to her. She is perfectly honest and self-sufficing, 
but her custom is to receive and not to give ; while the 
instinct of Highland generosity — the impulse of a ruling 
race — is strong in the ungainly bosom of the Scotch 
spinster. Miss Bates is far more tenderly drawn than the 
vulgar group of Pride and Prejudice, with its unredeemed 
pettiness and selfishness ; but even that, »how much below 
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in sympathy this picture, so heartfelt, so foolish, so un- 
couth, so tender and true ! Miss Edgeworth has a kind 
of partisan kindness for her Irish peasants, of whom slie 
is the advocate, holding a kindly brief, ready to explain 
away their imperfections ; but Miss Ferrier loves her un- 
couth old heroine, and takes her to pieces with an attec- 
tionate and caressing baud. 

The bourgeois group in the Inheritance is less attractive 
though not less amusing. Probably Miss EcuTier, in the 
instinctive prejudice of class, was more ready to see un- 
mitigated vulgarity in the rich people who had sprung 
from a common stock than in the poor and uncultured 
gentry; but Uncle Adam, tlie cynical old bachelor, who 
lives the life of a retired shopkeeper in a little roadside 
villa of the meanest descrii)tion, though he possesses a 
colossal fortune and a fine house close by, is again an 
instance of her tenderer skill ; for though he talks like a 
peasant and lives like a retired cockney, there is the finest 
fund of poetry and romance in the old maii'c; nature. He 
saves pennies in his little house, but he tliinks the money 
dross when his niece wants it, and gives her a cheque for 
five hundred pounds as he would have given her a handful 
of gooseberries ; and his adoration of the memory of the 
love of his youth is worthy of a poet. But it is Miss 
Pratt whom the reader will most readily associate with 
the name of the Inheritance — Miss Pratt, who is a larger 
and more confident Miss Bates, though without that lady’s 
delightful incoherence, an endless commentator upon life, 
unmalicious and impartial, recording everything great and 
small, gathering up all the straws of social intercourse, 
and dauntlessly regardless of its prejudices. Here the 
author is as impartial as her creation, yielding to no senti- 
ment, leaving us with the mere fact of this active, busy 
never-resting intelligence, ceaselessly occupied with othei 
people’s concern®, and shrewdly shooting at their motives 
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- — with great success iu the case of the less worthy person- 
ages of the drama, if with complete failure when the finei 
and more ideal natures come in her way. Miss Pratt’s 
superiority to all the common weaknesses is as nobly dis- 
played in her indifference to the stupid grandeur of the 
noble i)ccr who tortures everybody else, but whose authority 
she sets at naught with bustling unconsciousness, as in 
her famous drive in the return hearse, which she takes 
advantage of in tlie failure of any other conveyance, with 
the true readiness of social genius. Kor does she stand 
upon her blood and breeding, when there is nows to be 
picked up — and there is something to be picked up every- 
where by so bold an observer. WlKithcr she appears at 
the castle, sweeping away Lord Possville with the torrent 
of her gossip, or amid the lllacks, iinding out everything, 
universally affable and curious, there is no failure iu her, 
she is perfectly sustained, yet quite natural from beginning 
to end. 

Although the third of these novels is in itself less suc- 
cessful than its jiredecessors, there is perhaps nothing in 
either of them so perfect as the sketch of the chiefs house- 
hold in Destiny and its permanent members. Glenroy him- 
self, the despotic, unreasoning, overbearing chief, trained to 
consider himself the greatest man in the district, and exact- 
ing a superstitious observance of all his will and ways; 
with his gentleman-in- waiting, Benbowie, the taciturn and 
self-contained, Avhose mute presence is as indispensable as 
that ef a piece of furniture, but not much more remarks * 
able ; and the delightful, simple, beaming countenance 
of Mrs. Macauley, the humble cousin and housekeeper 
whose perpetual good humour and satisfaction with all 
around her diffuse warmth throughout the picture — mak(! 
a perfect group. Here we are on a very different level 
from that of the humble Castle of Glcnfem. All the 
luxuries of the jdains are under the noble roof, and along 
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with them that fading glory so infinitely pathetic in some 
aspects, so cruelly ridiculous in others, which is all that 
is left of an antiquated and outworn supremacy of race. 
The chieftain’s unquestioning sense of his own greatness 
is like that of a monarch : while, lilce the iaithful courtiers 
of an exiled king, the Highland gentleman and matron 
njceive as something beyond question the commands, the 
hard words, the exacting requirements of their head. 
Some one has said that wliile Sir Walter depicted the last 
chapter of real power and greatness, the tragic and splen- 
did ending of the reign of Highland cliiefs and devotion 
of clans, it was Miss Ferriers part to show the more 
melancholy downfall, the contempt of the modern world 
for what had become a mere romantic fiction, and breaking 
up of all reality in the obsolete position itself. Q'here is 
some truth in the criticism as applied to Destiny. It is 
the reverse of that more dignified conclusion which made 
an end of the race of Vich Ian Vohr. Tlie rest of the 
book is at once too good and too bad for nature. Never 
were such irreproachable instructive good people ; never 
such reckless, frivolous, despicable bad ones. The colours 
of the sentimental portion of the story are far too crude 
and unmodified. But (Tlciiroy, Benbowie, and Mrs. Mac- 
auley arc admirable. Here was an insight in which even 
Sir Walter himself yields the palm to tlie '' sister shadow” 
of whom he spoke so kindly. His genius went back 
upon ages more picturesque. Miss Ferrier contented her- 
self with what lay under her own eye. • 

This gentle but powerful satirist was born in 1782, 
the daughter of a lawyer in Edinburgh. Her father, one 
of the caste of " Writers to the Signet,” so largely recruited 
from among the poorer gentry of Scotland, and one of the 
most characteristic in Scotch society, was the agent of the 
Duke of Argyll, and spent much of his time at Inveraray, 
where his daughter no doubt saw among the English 
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visitors some types of her Lady Juliana, whom she never 
afterwards forgot. The details of her life, prefixed to Mr. 
Bentley’s re-issue of her novels, afford us a little informa- 
tion with which the world was not acquainted. Her first 
efforts seem to have been inspired and encouraged by one 
of her companions in the noble liousehold. Miss Clavering, 
a niece of the duke, in concert with whom, it was origin- 
ally intended, her first book was to have been written ; 
but this arrangement, fortunately, was soon thrown aside. 
It is said that the story of Mrs. Douglas in Marriage was 
from the pen of this young lady ; if so, our gratitude for 
her withdraAval is all the deeper. It would seem by the 
letters now published that Miss Terrier took advantage of 
the many original figures still existing in the society ol‘ 
the North as models for her pictures, and that a knowledge 
of the originals quickened the delight with which con- 
temporaries received Miss Grizzy and Miss Jacky. When 
youth was over, she lived a perfectly retired life, in close 
attendance upon her aged father, devoting herself entirely 
to him ; and it has been said that the seriousness of the 
religious views which she adopted in after life made her 
look with regret upon the novels of her youth as frivolous 
productions, unworthy her religious profession. Tins is, 
however, merely a tradition, and her ajipearance in the 
memoir of Sir Walter Scott, towards its melancholy close, 
is in no respect puritanical, but in every way sweet and 
satisfactory. She was admitted to his most private circle 
to help and support his daughters at the terrible moment 
when sickness had bowed down his noble soul and clouded 
his perfect temper. She was privileged to share witli 
Anne and Sophia Scott the anxious hours of tendance, 
when, sick at heart to see the gathering gloom, they sat 
about him and heard him babble on through a hundred 
half-forgotten stories, painfully losing the thread of them 
and conscious that he had lost it. In these cases, Lock- 
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hart tells us, her kind help was of iinsj)eakable consolation. 
‘‘Unthinking friends sometimes gave him the catchwonl 
abruptly. I noticed the delicacy of Miss Eerrier on such 
occasions. Her siglit was bad, and she took care not to 
use her glasses when he was speaking, and slie afhicted 
also to be troubled with deafness, and would say : ‘ Well, 
I am getting as dull as a post ; I have not heard a word 
since you said so and so,’ being sure to mention a circum- 
stance behind that at which he had really halted. lie 
then took up the thread with his habitual smile of 
courtesy, as if forgetting his case entirely in the considera- 
tion of the lady’s infirmity.” lie had given to her first 
work the warmest meed of cordial praise, as was his wont, 
and had cultivated her friendship always. She rej)Jiid him 
now in tender helpfulness, with such gentle good offices ; 
and this is almost all that there is to tell of Susan Ferrier. 
Idle distinguished philosopher Trofessor Ferrier of St. 
Andrews, still so tenderly remembered by all who knew 
liim, was her nephew : an interesting fact for those who 
believe in the oblique communication, rather than direct 
descent, of literary genius. 

There have been more brilliant novelists, more potent 
writers, than these three ladies. None of them come up 
to the level of George Sand or George Eliot, in semtiment 
or philosophy ; but they were of more importance in their 
generation than either George Eliot or George Sand, and 
laid open the workings of the common life as no one else 
' had done in the three countries which they repres^jiit so 
well In this point of view Miss Edgeworth, though the 
least attractive, is perhaps the most important of the 
three, as being the first to make known what manner of 
country Ireland was. I3ut the others, if less vital in 
point of matter, were more vivid and living in their 
power of porjiraiture and representation of life, not in its 
extraordinary accidents, but in the most common phases 
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of every day. Miss Austen, wlio confined herself entirely 
to these, seeking no foreign aid of highly wrought story 
or dramatic incident, was the most })erfect artist of the 
three, and has kept her place beyond all competitors. 
Yet there are points in which Miss Ferrier is almost 
superior to Miss Austen, having a touch more tender and 
a deeper poetic insight. There is no more interesting 
group in all the literary combinations of their age. 
There was, however, no genial link between them, no tie 
of association. It would not seem that they even knew 
each other. eTane Austen was lost in the mediocrity of 
that featureless English life in which the good people, 
with a proper pride, hold themselves aloof from aU thii 
doubtful classes. Her biographer is proud to repeat that 
she had no literary connections or acquaintances. A 
Marchioness of Something invited her on one occasion to 
meet some distinguished persons of that craft ; but Miss 
Austen firmly declined the honour, wliich was at the 
same time a derogation, and held fast to tlie dignity, far 
superior to personal distinction, of that nameless gentle- 
womanhood in which is the quintessence of pride. The 
others were not so exclusive. Miss Edgeworth had a 
great name in her day, and was received with honour 
and admiration everywhere ; and Miss Ferrier was famed, 
at least in Edinburgh — ^no insignificant distinction. Both 
of these latter names are connected with the genial glory 
of Scott, who gave them his friendship and generous 
applause. He could not do what they did, he says, with 
the pleasure of an entirely noble and simple mind, 
delighting in excellence wherever he found it. 

We have already pointed out how curiously arrUH 
and of an earlier age was the Simple Story of Mrs. Inch- 
bald, though it was a popular and much read book, and 
actually produced at the same time with Miss Austen's 
earliest and perhaps greatest work : the one all of the old 
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world, conventional, artificial, with a pretty air, if not of 
the ' Dresden shepherdess, at least of the imitations of 
Chelsea and Dow ; the other real, living, of this day and 
all time, notwithstanding the old-fasliioned dress of its 
heroes and heroines. They were contemporaries, yet the 
antiquated art of the eighteenth century made its how, or 
rather its curtsey, with Miss Milner ; and the new reign 
of fiction came in, in individual womanliood, with Eliza- 
beth Bonnet. Miss Edgeworth had no predecessor in her 
special mission, but, so far as one jdnise of her work went, 
followed in the traces of an eccentric educationalist, and 
formed the transition link between those quaint little 
gentlemen, Sandford and Merton, Master Tommy the 
spoilt child, and Harry the son of the soil, and the all- 
instructive Mr. Barlow — and the nineteenth century 
schoolboy, who has played so large a place in the world 
since then. Miss Femer, too, had a predecessor, though 
she ])roduccd little, whose e»ssay in fiction is in a some- 
what similar vein. Tlie CoUaijers of Gkrtburnic, published 
in 1808 by Elizabeth Hamilton, is full of insight into 
Scottish character, and linmorons treatment of its cha- 
racteristic shortcomings; but it is perhaps too distinctly 
a story written with a purpose, and that a very homely 
one, to take a high place in art. 


Marta Edgewortu, bom 1767 ; died 1849. 

Published Cc-istle Eackreiit, 1801, 
Eniini. 

Vivian. 

The Absentee. 

Belinda. 

Leonora. 

Patronage. 

Harrington. 

Ormond. 
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Published Helen. 

With many lesser Uiles, collected as Moral 
Tales, Tales of Fashionable Life, etc. A 
collected edition was published in 1832. 
and again in 1848. 

Rosamond, 1822. 

Henry and Lucy. 

The Parent’s Assistant. 


Janf Austen, born 1775 ; died 1817. 

Published Sense and Sensibility, 1811. 
Pride and Prejudice, 1813. 
Mansfield l^irk, 1814. 

Emma, 1816. 

Northanger Abbey, ) . q , q 

> loXoi 

Persuasion, j 


Susan Ferrieu, bom 1782 ; died 1864. 
Published Marriage, 1818. 

The Inheritance, 1824. 
Destiny. 183 j. 
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CIIArTEE VTL 

Lrj’iaiATURE IN IRELAND. 

There is unfortunately but little necessity to apportion a 
separate chapter to tlie literature of Ireland. We liave 
already remarked upon the singular absence of literary 
production, and of genius at all worthy to be called 
national, which we find at a period so rich in literary 
power, in the unfortunate island, which, to the gn^at mis- 
fortune both of her neighbours and herself, is so closely 
connected with Great Britain. What a happy solution 
would it be of many problems could engineering science, 
wliich has done so much, find means to move that uneasy 
Erin out into the wide Atlantic, far enough off from us 
to give her full scope for independence and self-develop- 
ment 1 They move houses and churches in America, why 
not an island? Such a divorce would be hailed, we 
should imagine, with delight on both sides — and would 
afford a full opportunity for the putting forth of national 
effort, up to this time sadly wasted in internal agitations, 
and affording us no means of estimating the national 
genius. Great social unhappiness and political restraint 
do not, however, seem to furnish a sufliicient reason for 
the absence of worthy utterance, especially in a race so 
generally pervaded by the lighter gifts, at least, of wit 
and fancy ; and we can scarcely accept the Catholic disa- 
bilities and Ihe wrongs of Trclaiid as enough to account 
VOL. III. P 
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for her silence in the world. No country could be more 
bound in chains of iron, in political repression and cor- 
ruption, than was Scotland in the end of last century. 
It is true that there was no dominant race holding the 
mastery, and that in religion the people had their own 
way; but they had no political power, nor freedom of 
self-government, and the nation was under the heel of an 
almost iiTesponsible minister, and an entirely dominant 
party. Yet Burns rose out of the homely fields when 
political freedom had no existence — and the vivacious 
army of the Critics at an after period burst forth from 
the very prison-house and coldest shade of social oppres- 
sion. In Ireland a few songs and speeches, a little 
fiction, but even that not of the highest order, is all that 
we find to distinguish an age wliich, in both the othei* 
countries of the Union, was nothing less than a new 
birth. Miss Edgeworth and Thomas Moore, both of whom 
have already been individually treated, are the only names 
which wo can pick out to take their place in the lists of 
tliose which are really of national importance ; and the 
latter we feel can only be admitted on sufferance to any 
such classification. He is a poor creature to stand 
against Wordsworth, Coleridge, ]5yron, and Shelley — or 
even against Burns and Scott, who represent the smaller 
of the partners in the Union ; but, such as he is, he is 
the best that Ireland has done. 

It is true that Sheridan, then just waning, had been 
in his day one of the most brilliant figures in society/ 
and in the lighter sphere of literary composition ; but in 
a national point of view there was no meaning in liiuj, 
any more than there was any promise of a new literary 
era in the fine comedies which are his only real standijig 
ground in literature, and which belonged entirely, in spirit 
and scenery and sentiment, to the eighteenth century. 
It is scarcely possible indeed, even thougji Sheridan’s bril- 
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liant wit and disorderly ways were a sort of impersonation 
of the conventional character of the Irishman, to record 
him as Irish at all, save by birth. He was educated at 
Harrow, and was nominally a member of one of the Inns 
of Court. The society, of which he was so remarkable a 
figure, was in London, not Dublin. His romance of early 
love was enacted in Bath. Ilis great triumphs as an 
orator were in the British Parliament, and not even 
upon subjects in any way connected with Ireland. The 
younger but much less important orator and playwriter, 
Eichard Lalor Sheil, was a better representative of his 
country. But his plays are of little or no importance, 
and he was absorbed in his mature days by parliamentary 
life, in which he never made so brilliant a figure as Sheridan. 
This, indeed, is the sphere in wliich the Irishmen have 
showed best, and it is a pity that we cannot find justification 
enough in his political pamphlets to take in the grandi- 
ose, if never entirely grand, figure of Daniel O’Connell, 
the great Liberator, the leader of his people, one of the 
best and most satisfactory embodiments of his race. The 
very limited niche which is all we could give him in 
literary history would afford no fit pedestal for a personage 
so important in the history of liis country. Who can 
doubt that he had his faults ? That shade of unreality 
wliich belongs to a character so expansive, so eager for 
popular approbation, born to please as well as born to 
sway, and the inextinguishable twinkle in the eye of a 
man who was never quite unconscious of his own^art — 
the “ blarney ” supposed to bo native to his race, the too- 
persuasive eloquence, the touch of humbug in his utmost 
sincerity — sadly detract from his greatness. But when 
all is said that can be said, there are few manly critics or 
generous lookers-on who would not compound for still 
more impefections could Ireland and we have back the 
Liberator with aJl his native bigness and laige and genial 
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life. The contrast between O’Connell, born under circum- 
stances which would have indeed excused any degree of 
national rancour and bitterness, yet so full, even in hottest 
fight, of the happy humour, the instinctive friendliness, and 
easy sentiment, which were once supposed habitual to his 
race, and the bitter theorists and revolutionaries produced 
by a later generation and in an age entirely awakened to, 
and eagerly trying to remedy, everything like injustice to 
Ireland, is extraordinary. Surely, in the meantime, that 
happy humour and engaging eloquence, the wit, the fancy, 
the diffusion of a kind of genial genius over the face of the 
country, which we once cordially believed in, as character- 
istic of Ireland, must have died away. Perhaps, indeed, 
O’Connell, among his other influences, possessed the power 
of making us take for granted the fine faculties of his 
countrymen, and thus was not only the glory but the 
glorifier of his race. 

To descend, however, from this groat representative of 
the nation, who stands, like one of her unique towers, in 
the midst of her, with no fit competitor near him, and 
whom, unfortunately, we have little pretence for introduc- 
ing, we are obliged to descend into the ordinary strain of 
literature, making a great step downward from Sheridan 
to his namesake James Sheridan Knowles, a playwright 
of considerable pretensions and some skill, though little 
genius, whose plays had an enormous popularity, some of 
them stiU, in a certain degree, holding the stage. The 
tragedy of Virginius and the pictmesque Hunclibach are 
still among those which managers occasionally resort to, 
to give a prick of new sensation to jaded playgoers. There 
was some link of relationship, whence the name, between 
the more famous Sheridan and Knowles, who, however, 
was of a humbler strain of life — the son of a*schoolmastei , 
and for some time exercising the same profession. 
‘"Knowles is a delightful fellow, and, a man of true 
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genius,” Wilson says of him in the Mcies, in respect to a 
series of lectures upon Dramatic Poetry which he delivered 
in various places both in England and Scotland. His life 
underwent a curious change in his later years, when the 
successful dramatist turned his back upon his art, such 
as it was, abjured the wickedness of the theatre, and began 
with all the violence natural to an Irish Protestant, trained 
in the keen polemics which close neighbourhood to any 
hostile system invariably cultivates, to assault Popciy and 
the Church of Eome. He ended liis life as a Baptist 
Minister, bitterly regretting, it is said, the time and labour 
whicli he had bestowed on the stage and the world. 

A very fair and gentle representative of poetry, Mary 
Tighe, the daughter of a clergyman, tlie wife of an Irish 
M.P., is another of the rare instances of literary production 
in Ireland. She was the author of a poem called FsycliCy 
an extremely sweet and melodious rendering of the classi- 
cal legend, the external form of which, in a slim and 
sumptuous quarto, with creamy pages as thick as velvet 
enshrining in big margins a limj)id stream of elaborate 
verse, gives a very just idea of its merit. It is one of 
those essays in art wliich at any time it would be cruel 
to judge rigorously, all the more as it is the composition 
of a gentle creature who died young and knew nothing 
of the world — which, with a humane sense of the claims 
of weakness, generally does receive such gentle efforts 
tenderly. This lady lived during all her short life in Ire- 
land, an invalid for a groat part of it, sometimes receiving 
the gay and brilliant Sydney Owenson, the Wild Irish Girl, 
in her sick-chamber, but not capable of mucli society, if 
indeed there had been any of tlie litcrmy kind to resort to. 
But we find little that is worthy the name in the lively 
Dublin world, which we sec in Lady Morgan’s recollec- 
tions, where, she herself stood almost alone as the repre- 
sentative of the»lightcr arts of literature. The common 
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reproach to Scotsmen that the first step of their progress 
is always to leave their native country, which was ludi- 
crously untrue in the age wc have been discussing, how- 
ever much it may have been justified before or after, 
was strongly in force in Ireland, whence every aspiring 
soul in the ways of literature, except Miss Edgeworth, 
fled with the utmost speed, Moore giving the first example, 
to the centre of fame in London. The records we have 
of society in Dublin are few. Moore and Lady Morgan 
show us little but a jovial provincialism illustrated by 
sundry little local reputations never heard of elsewhere, 
while the curious and incoherent work in which Mr. 
Madden gives us the history of Irish Periodical literature 
presents little more than a chaotic record of dead cpiarrels, 
libels, and vituperations, as violent as it is uiiinstructive. 
Before the Union Dublin booksellers pirated English 
publications as Americans do now. Perhaps this crime 
against literature has something to do with the stunting 
of the race in literary development. 

The name of Maturin has almost died altogether from 
the recollection of tlie reader, and it is with difficulty 
that the student can find any of the many works which 
he poured forth, and which, indeed, arc little worth the 
trouble of looking for. His high-flown productions and 
romantic theatrical figure might, however, have thrown 
at least an amusing tragi-comic light upon his surround- 
ings had any record of them been attjiinable. He was 
a clergyman of the Established Church, and lived in 
Dublin, “the humble unknown curate of St. Peter’s,” 
until the great good fortune hax)pened to him of having 
his tragedy of Bertram; or. The Castle of St. Aldohrand 
produced at Drury Lane; where, by the influence of 
Lord Byron, it was played in the year 1816, bringijig 
him a great deal of momentary reputation, and a sub- 
stantial profit of a thousand pounds — five hundred ot 
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which is popularly said to have come from Lord Byron 
to console the unfortunate dramatist for a fierce review. 
But this does not seem a very likely story, for neither 
then, nor at any other period, were Byron’s pounds so 
plentiful as to have permitted such a munincouce; 
though lie says himself that he sent a])phiusc '^and some* 
thing more substantial ” to the Irish poet. Jkrtraiii is a 
])lay of the most wildly Satanic character, dealing with 
crimes of primitive magnitude, with terriiic storms and 
equally terrific bloodshed, to appal the terrified reader. 
It is difficult to iningine how it could have been put 
uj^on the stage at all. The author’s iiitentioii was to 
introduce the highest diabolical agiiucy. lie had v)ur 
old friend Satan,” says Sir Walter (by whom he was 
introduced to Byron), brought on the stage bodily, I 
believe I have exorcised the foul fiend — for though in 
reailing ho was a most terrible fellow, I fi'ared for his 
rece])tion in public.” At the same time, Scott, witli his 
usual kindness, describes the play as possessing merits 
which are marked, deep, and striking,” though ho con- 
fesses that its faults are of a nature obnoxious to ridi- 
cule.” Byron, however, and the public approved this 
pr(‘])osterous tragedy: and Coleridge did it the extra- 
ordinary lionour of devoting a whole chapter in the 
IHofjraphia Literaria to its slaughter and dissection. 
Th(j next drama of Maturin made, however, an end of 
his fictitious reputation. Byron describes it as "'as 
licavy a nightmare as was ever bestrode by indigestion,” 
Maturin’s Bedlam,” and other etpuilly uncomplimentary 
titles. One of the stage directions he (piotes is as follows : 
’‘Staggers among the bodies;” and it is not a bad indica- 
tion of the style of the whole. 

After, and indeed before, these dramatic performances, 
Maturin wrote many novels. He had begun at a very 
early age with .TIig Fatal Revenge ; or, The Family oj 
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Montorio, a work bearing some relation to the Monk of 
Lewis, one of a numerous school of tragical romances 
such as used to be found in the old circulating libraries 
now an institution of the past, and which had a certain 
reputation. This was followed in after years by a 
number of others, of which Melmoth is perhaps the best 
known. lie was at the same time a poi)ular preacher, 
and collected, we arc told, crowds to hear him, ‘‘ ncithei 
rain nor storm ” keeping his admirers back. Personally 
he was “ something of a coxcomb,” with long flowing 
black hair, and a poet’s eyes full of fine frenzy. A 
somewhat ludicrous description of his liabits is given in 
Scott’s Life. “ Harts tonge told us that Maturin used to 
compose with a wafer pasted on his forehead, which was 
the signal that if any of his family entered the sancMcm^ 
they must not speak to him a curious tale to be told 
to Scott, whom everybody interrupted. “He was never 
bred in a writer’s chaumer,'* said tlie great novelist. Bui 
Scott was very kind to the theatrical Irishman, and sent 
him money and good advice and help of every kind. 

Tliere was, liowever, one otliiir poet in the island 
whose reputation is of a nobler and more lasting kind : 
Charles Wolfe, who has made an imj)ression not easily 
to be effaced, upon the memory of the world, by one 
poem, the famous and affecting Lines on the Burial of Sir 
John Moore, which rank among the most remarkable 
instances on record of real poetical life, in distinction 
from the hundred fictitious and ephemeral lives which 
flutter and die, and leave no trace behind. How many 
volumes, nay libraries, have dropped easily into oblivion, 
while these half dozen stanzas have lived and lasted! 
Ho finer or more picturesque piece of verse exists in our 
record. It is just so much rhetorical as to give us a 
pleasant sense of being able to identify the region from 
whence it springs — ^with a thrill of personal emotion in 
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it, as if of an individual voice, proud yet sad in tuneful 
exultation, which sounds like a national accent : and yet 
even here tlie nationality is douhtful. Wolfe was nothing 
more than a young curate of the Irisli Church, by his 
very position pronounced to be no Irishman, but one of 
the dominating Saxons who liave no right to national 
Jionours at all. And it is most curious to sec how 
entirely it is this class, and not the native race, which 
we are all ready to acknowledge as so full of genius, 
which has produced the little tliore is to distinguish 
Ireland in literature. Miss Edgeworth, too, belonged to 
it, and had no claim to be a Celt. Wolfe discharged his 
humble duties, such as they were, we are told, with 
devotion, and died at thirty, having done no more. It 
would seem that he had received only one inspiration, 
but that a noble and a true one. 

Tlie same, so far as nationality is concerned, must be 
said of George Croly, another nominal Irishman, who was 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and naturally goes 
to the credit of that country, though he too bedongod to 
the Anglo-Irish Church, and spent the most important 
part of his life as a clergyman in London. His w^orks 
arc numberless; from sermons to novels, from political 
pamphlets to romantic poems. The book by -svliich ho is 
best known is the singular romance of SalatJiicl, embody- 
ing one of the legends of the Wandering Jew, and show- 
ing occasionally considerable power. This book made a 
distinct impression upon tbc mind of the time, anjJ holds 
a fantastic place, if not on tbc same level as VcUhcJc, at 
h»ast in a similar fanciful region; but it has not, like 
Vatiteic, kejit the reputation which in its day it obtained. 

A better-known and more characteristic figure is that 
of William Maginn, one of the most brilliant of the band 
of niagazing writers to whom Blacictvood first alforded a 
medium — younger than the great critics of the reviews, 
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more dasliing but less serious, who in one way never 
reached the level of JeCTrey, but in another surpassed and 
excelled him. ' Maginn was born in Cork, and was a 
schoolmaster there for some part of his early existence. 
At twenty -six he began to contribute to BlavkwoocVs 
Magazine, which had then (1819) been for about two 
years in existence, and was in full tide of that reckless 
youth which permitted itself every literary liberty, and 
to which, indeed — notwithstanding the fires of resent- 
ment it lit everywhere, to the anguish of the victims 
and amusement of the public — almost every liberty was 
allowed. Maginn was, if anytliing, less scrupulous than the 
original coterie of Edinburgh, the comjnlers of the Chaldee 
Manuscriiit : and he had not only an excellent style, but 
an easy and powerful command of classical subjects, than 
which notliing is more eflective and telling in periodical 
literature. A bit of brilliant translation, an adaptation 
from Homer, a scrap of Horace, lightly turned into contem- 
porary use, is everything to the light galloj) of a slashing 
article, and confers on the writer a ])osition which th(‘ 
world immediately appreciates, and the less learned cnv)^ 
Everybody will remember Captain Shandon, in Pendennis, 
pc])pering liis sentcaices with learned extracts from old 
Burton. Maginn, unfortunately, had many features like 
those of Shandon, and like him lived a distracted life 
from luxury to misery, through prisons and disrcjiutabh', 
hidings, and every vicissitude that poverty and levity and 
bad habits and an unstable mind produce. He was still 
young and full of hope, with genius, wit, learning, life's 
tro})hies to win,” as Lockhart says of him, when he went 
to London in 1823 — abandoning any security of anchor- 
age that he might have had at home. But his career in 
town was not prosperous. He was employed on various 
papers, and in 1830 became one of the chief writers in 
Fraser's Magazine, which then came into bping, and whicl) 
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moulded itself perhaps too much on tlie model of the 
already famous and firmly established Blachwood, of which 
it was the first rival. Maginn attemj)ted in tliis new under- 
taking the part which Christoplier I^ortli played in tlie old ; 
^ hut, groat as was the popularity of the Metes, a s(?.cond effort 
of the same kind was a literary mistake, and the attempt 
showed an absence of originating power, and was probably 
a cause of permanent damage to the new inngazine, whicli 
ought, in order to secure the success of its predecessor, to 
have struck a new vein. And the brilliant Irishman had 
not the continuance in him of Wilson. He s])ent him- 
self like a fortune, and died before lie was fifty, poor, 
sulfering, and solitary. Sir Eobert ri^el, the one Minister 
of Stfite in recent times wlmsc heart wns always open to 
the distrt'sses of men of letters, and to whom it seemed a 
duty of the State to care for her servants in this depart- 
ment, was appealed to on hchalf of Maginn ; hut too late. 
Lockhart’s epitaph, witli its jingle ujioii one rliyme, has a 
levity in it which, though probably very harmonious with 
the relations between them, and with the jioor author’s 
reckless and haphazard ways, must, we sliould tliiuk, have 
jarred even ujion the ear of a man about town when given 
Ibrlh over a grave ; but the description is worth quoting: — 

“ lie turned author ere yet there was beard on liis chin ; 

And whoever was out, or whoever was in, 

For you Tories his fine Irish brains bo would spin — 

Who received prose and rhyme with a promising grin — 

• ‘ Go ahead, you queer fish, and more power to your fiiiT 
but to save from starvation stirred never a pin. * 

Light for long was his In^art, though his hreeclies were thin ; 

But at last he was beat — 

Poor Maginn ! It was his own fault, as it has been 
the fault of so many, that their lives are squandered and 
their faculties lost; but that does not make the loss 
loss pitiful, ratbe^ more. 
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Francis Mahony — or, as he called himself, O’Mahony, 
better known as Father Front — was a kindred spirit, 
with the same mixture of fun, learning, and fluency which 
distinguished Maginn. The fact that he was a priest, 
with something of an academical aspect oven at his wildest, 
lent a certain piquancy to the strange Bohemian with his 
fine and delicate countenance, and the touch of sentiment 
which mellowed his mirth. He is called by somebody 
“ an Irish potato seasoned with Attic salt,” and the com- 
parison has a certain apj)ropriatcness. He, too, was one 
of that roving band of literary irregulars, hanging on 
about the Press, generally finding their highest latitude in 
a monthly magazine, with always some scrap of literature 
in hand, but more enjoyment of the floating atmosphere 
of literary life than of the work — of whom there were so 
many, dilfering greatly from the earlier development of 
the Cockney school and the lourgeois group of writers 
whom we have already endeavoured to put before the 
reader, and indeed overlapping altogether the boundaries oi 
time to which we have been obliged to keep. But tlicno 
are so few Irishmen to whom we can give a place in this 
record, that chronology yields to tlie desire to make tlie 
best we can of our subject. Neither Father Prout, how- 
ever, nor Sir Morgan O’Dolierty, which was the little 
literary disguise under which Maginn presented himself 
to the world, were of a character or kind to do miu li 
honour to their native country; nor was their work 
illustrative of its cliaractcr, or apt, like Scott's, to make'^ 
it known to the world. They wrote upon all other sub- 
jects with the wit of their nation and the ready command 
of words which belong to the race ; but they did not 
illustrate or open up the life of Ireland, or aim at any 
patriotic end. They were English writers of Irish birtk 
and that was all. We may quote, however, one snatch 
of characteristic verso, which has sometliiiig in it of the 
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visionary home-sickness and tender longing of an exile. 
To have heard Mahony sing this, an old man, leaning his 
fine old head, like a carving in ivory, against the mantel- 
shelf, in a cracked and thready voice which had once been 
line, is a pathetic memory. Between the melodious com- 
monplace of Moore’s melodics and the wild and impassioned 
ravings of the Shan Van Voght, this more temperate type 
of Irish verse, with its characteristic broken melody, its 
touch of mockery, its soul of tender if not profound 
remembrance, is wholesome and grateful, though it has 
no pretension to be groat : — 


TirE SIUNDON UELLS. 

“ With deep affection 
And recollection 
I often tliiiik on 

Those Shandon hells ; 
Whose sounds so wild would, 

In the days of childhood, 

Fling round iiiy cradle 

Their magic spells. 

On thee I ponder 
Where'er I wander, 

And thus grow fonder, 

Sweet Cork, of thee ; 
With thy bells of Shandon 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 

Of the river Lee. 

“ I’ve heard bells tolling 
Old Adrian’s Mole in, 

Their thunder rolling 

From the Vatican, 
And cymbals glorious 
Swinging ni>roarious 
In the gorgeous turrets 

Of Notre Dame ; 
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But thy sounds were sweeter 
'riian the dome of Peter 
Flings on the Tiber, 

Pealing solemnly 
Oh the hells of Sluindon 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant wattirs 

Of the river Lee ! 

“There’s a bell in Moscow ; 

While on tower and kiosk, O, 

111 Saint Sophia, 

The Turkman gets ; 

And loud in air 
Galls ever to prayer, 

From the tapering summit 

Of tall minarets. 

Such empty plum tom 
I freely grant ’em ; 

But til ere is an anthem 

More dear to me — 

’Tis the bells of Shandon 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 

Of the river Lee.” 

Lady Morgan has a right to an honourable place 
among tliis small band of Irish writers. She was born 
Sydney Oweiisoii, the daughter of a popular actor, and 
her youthful life was passed among scenes characteristi- 
cally Irish, the ups and downs of the theatre — a life 
made up of perpetual variations between luxury and 
penury, and that sliifty life of expedients which quickens' 
the wits, and out of which perhaps its victims, whoso 
sufferings we lament so much, get a degree of excitement, 
pleasurable as well as painful, which makes them much 
less miserable tlian we imagine. When slie grew up and 
it became necessary for her to provide for herself, the lively 
and brilliant girl took up at first, as a helpless womau has 
to do, the life of a governess, in which site continued with 
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varying fortunes, until she discovered that she possessed 
a gift by which a living was much more easily made. 
The Wild Irish Girl was, in its way, a surprise and 
revelation to the world, not the less amusing in that there 
was a good deal of absurdity mingled with its gushing 
sentiment and melodramatic situations : and that the 
authoress was not disinclined to pose as Glorvina, and to 
receive the homage of society as the original of that cliild 
of nature. After some years of a literary career, success- 
ful enough yet never without drawbacks, she became 
attached, vaguely, as companion or friend, to the house- 
hold of the Marquis of Abercorn, among several other 
gcmteel dependants, one of whom was Dr. Morgan, who 
had the charge of the health of the house. Tlie glimpse 
we have in lier letters and biography of tlie queer little 
court there, surrounding the gi’eat people, is curious and 
not very pleasant. Her patrons made up a match between 
their two proUgds — ^not without difliculty, for though the 
doctor fell in love heartily, the lady-in-waiting was fanciful 
and fastidious, and had to bo brought to the point at last 
almost by stratagem. The bridegroom was turned into 
Sir Charles by the intervention of the Lord •• Lieutenant, 
and Lady Morgan acquired a title and was launched into 
the world, very thankful to be free of her patrons, and to 
regain her independence. After a temporary residence in 
Dublin the pair settled in London, where Lady Morgan 
enjoyed and sought society, and got tlirough a good deal 
of literary production. She wrote a book upon hrance 
and another on Italy, the result of journeys through both 
countries. Lord Byron praised the latter performance, 
and declared it to be true and just. But other critics 
were not so kind. The Quarterly, in particular, made 
her an object of attack in a w’-ay which was beneath the 
dignity of a great periodical, describing her style, with 
some truth lJut much uncalled-for virulence, as “ slipshod 
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Irish.” A writer of Lady Morgan's calibre might count 
it promotion indeed, to be taken so mucli notice of by u 
great organ of opinion now. It might have been exjiectecl 
that the autobiography and letters of a lively observer, 
however flippant and egotistical, would have thrown some 
light upon the Irisli life of the period and society in 
Dublin. But we do not find, so far as Lady Morgan can 
tell us, that even so much of literary society as one of 
the coteries of the English country towns, of which we 
have encountered so many, existed in the Irish capiti'il. 

There is, however, a delightful and cordial sketch of 
this capital in the account of Sir Walter Scott's visit to 
Dublin in 1825, which gives us a much higher opinion of 
its capabilities. The distinguished persons who crowded 
to see him were not distinguished in literature : but the 
genial enthusiasm of the people for the great Scotsman is 
pleasant to hear of. The “ demonstrations of respect 
which awaited him wherever he moved at the hands of 
the less elevated orders of the Dublin population,” aston- 
ished the party. If his carriiige was recognised at the 
door of any public establishment, tlie street was sure to 
be crowded before he came out again,” says Lockhart. 
"WJien lie entered a street, the word was passed down 
both sides like lightning, and the shopkeepers and tlicii* 
wives stood bowing and curtseying all the way down ; 
while the mob and boys huzzaed as at the chariot wheels 
of a conipieror.” So great was the emotion that an 
excellent bailie of Glasgow, something akin no doubt to" 
NicorJarvic, shook his head and declared that “ yo7i was 
ower like worshipping the creature,” as he looked on. 

There was, at this same jieriod, in existence a learned 
colony in Trinity College, which has worked more labori- 
ously and diligently than almost any contemporary 
scholars at the work of collecting and editing the ancient 
records of Irish history, and thus made very important 
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contributions to the knowledge of tlie world. But these 
labours are performed with a disinterestedness of whicli, 
in spite of ourselves, we take advantage ; for it is not for 
the unlearned to attempt to estimate the value of these 
researches, and tlie names of their workers in this rich 
and important field, though tlioroiighly well known and 
lionoured in their own splierc, are almost unknown to tlie 
general public. 

When the first quarter of tlie century, to wliich we 
have conlined our record, was just over, a younger baud 
of novelists had begun to a])])ear on Trisli soil. The 
names of John Bani in, Gerald Griffin, William Caiietoii, 
and Thomas CrofLon Croker cannot, any of them, be 
pljK'cd in the first rank — but tlicir works were more 
national, more worthy of being considered as elucidations 
of the life of their country and the character of their race 
than those of any previous writers, with the exception of 
Miss Edgeworth. T]i(3rc is a sort of arbitrary connection 
between the repeal of the Catholic disabilities and the 
appearance of this little outburst of literary energy ; but 
we feel very doubtful whether w^e should he justified in 
attempting to establish any reasonable link of fissociation 
b(3tween the two.- Gerald Griirm is pierhaps the most 
noticeable of this baud. He began in extreme youth, 
like so many others of his countrymen, by dramatic 
writing, and when lie went to England to try his fortune 
like the rest, an unknown and unbefrieiided youth of 
twenty, in 1823 — placed his hopes upon the tragedy of 
Oisippus which he carried with him, and which ho fondly 
hoped was to open to him at once the glories and rewards 
of a literary career. But his play was rejected on all 
hands ; and when at length it fell into those of Macready 
?iud attained a great name uii the stage, the author had 
already j^assed beyond all knowledge of his triumph. The 
struggle of the lyifortiinate youth without friends or means 
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in London was a very hard and bitter one ; but he lived 
through it, and liis novels, especially The estab- 

lished his reputation. Tliis book is perhaps now more 
widely known by the popular j)lay of the Colleen Bawn, 
which was founded upon it, than by its own attractions. 
But the story is the least satisfactory x^art of it, and the 
sketches of life and character to bo met with in the book 
are infinitely more worth the reader's while than tlui 
melodramatic fate of VAly O'Connor, and the despair and 
misery of her lover. Xot even IMiss lulgeworth’s account 
(.)f the successive scjuires of Ccfstle Jlackvcnt sets forth the 
wild grou])s of Irisli gentry with so trenchant a touch as 
that with Avhieh CriHin represents liisCregaiis and Creaghs 
in their noisy carouses : and his peasants of all descrip- 
tions are full of hinnour and life — more individual and 
displaying a more intimate knowleilge than those of Miss 
Bdgeworth. Whether it is that the country has grown 
duller and ruder since then we are unable to judge, but 
certainly the atmosjjhere in these novels is of a inorij 
genial kind tlian anytliing wc hear of now. TIic country 
folks sim])lc and gay, with their characteristic songs, their 
friendly greetings, their light hearts and ready wit, though 
not without the gloom of a tragedy liere and there, and 
as ready to lend their lively faculties to the work of 
baflliug justice as to any other exercise, are certainly 
devoid of the bitterness and scjise of injury which seem 
so universal now. We naturally look in a work written 
before the repeal of flic Catholic disabilities for some dijcp 
rankling of injured feeling, but the reader will find no 
trace of it in The Colkfjiam, Grillin was a j)ious Catholic, 
and ended his life in a I’cligious brotherhood ; his sym- 
pathies were entirely with his race : but the jiicture ho 
imts before us bears little trace either of a persecuted faith 
or an ojipressed nationality. The tragic ehmients of his 
story ar(i drawn, as they might have been in a tale of the 
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Scottish Highlands, from the exaggerated and unscrupu- 
lous devotion of a faithful servant to what in his warped 
and gloomy mind he thinks the interests of his master ; 
and while we have a fine examjfie of the astute and 
triumphant policy of a couijle of the rudest peasants . in 
bafiling the united powers of magistrate and counsellors, 
it is ill behalf of no political criininal, nor is any feud 
between landlord and tenant so niucli as hinted at. A 
good deal of this is no doubt due to tlie mind and 
tendencies of the writer and liis pure and gentle genius — 
but something too must belong to the atmos])liere of the 
time. AVe have already spoken of the great and wonder- 
i’ul difference between the Arch- Agitator O’Connell, he 
who was in reality the nursling of wrong, brouglit up 
under the sliadow of a galling Protestant ascendency, and 
with every excuse for national rancour, and the bitter 
])oliticiaiis of the present day. The novelist affords us a 
kindred example. He shows us no gloom upon the skies, 
no burning at the heart of his country. As wo walk with 
him along the mountain paths every one we meet has a 
cheerful greeting, a genial jest, a song upon liis lips — the 
country is gay, brighter than onr fat Englisli levels, the 
long-winded peasant-stories are full of a humorous cou- 
teniphitioii botli of (*.arth and heaven. It is liard to 
realise that the easy lightheartedness which wo meet with 
everywhere is the atmosphere of a country which not very 
long before bad been rent by armed rebellion, and still 
‘ more recently convulsed by a political struggle in^wliich 
every element of national bitterness might have been 
expected to manifest itself. We have few materials for 
determining what is the poet’s, the romancer’s account of 
the country now — but if the daily records be trustworthy 
the picture would be a very difterent one in our own day. 
The following; scone, though somewhat long for quotation, 
affords so bright^ panorama of the country as Griffin saw 
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it, and is so little known, tliat we may venture to insert 
it here. The story which is being told by Lowry, and in 
which a delightlully Irish ghost does his best to make 
the fortune of the clever Dan who is its lioro, goes on for 
several pages, and is too lengthy for insertion : — 

At this moment a numher of smart young fellows, dressed out 
in new felt hats, clean shoes and stockings, with ribhons ilying at 
the knees, passed them on the road. They touched their hats 
respectfully to ^Ir. Daly, while they recognised his attendant with 
a nod, a smile, and a familiar ‘Is that the way, Ijowry V 

“ ‘ The very w'ay, tlien, lads,’ said Lowry, casting a longing look 
after them. ‘ Goin’ to Garryoweii they are now, divartin’ for tlie 
Jiight,’ lie added in a halt* envious tone, aftci* which he threAV the 
skirt of his coat from the left to the right arm, looked down at his 
feet, struck the ground Avith the end of his sliek, and trotted on, 
singing--- 

‘ I’ju noted for dancin’ a jig in good order, 

A niin’(!t IM march, an’ IM foot a good r(‘el ; 

In a country dance IM still he the leading ])arlner, 

I ne’er faultered yet from a crack on the heel. 

“ heart is wid ye, hoys, this night. Tint I was lellin’ you, 
Master Kyrle, about Dan Dawley’s luck ! LisUm, hether.’ 

“He dried iiis face, Avhicli was glistening with moisture, and 
Hushed with exercise, in his frieze coat, and cojinnenciul liis story. 

‘“’Tis not in Castle Chute the family lived always, sir, only in 
ould Mr. Cliute’s time, he built it, an’ left the Port above, an’ I’ll 
tell you for what raison. The ould man of all, that had the Fort 
before him, used to he showing himself there jit night, himself an’ 
his Avife, an’ his tAVo daughters, an’ a son, an’ tluTc Avere the strang(*st 
noises cA'er you hear, going on above stairs. The master had six or 
seven sarvints, one after another, stoj)j)ing up to watch liim, hut 
there isn’t one of ’em but Avas kilUid by tin; spirit. Well, he aams 
forced to (piit at last on the ’count of it, an’ it is then he built Castle 
Chute — the new part of it, Avliere Miss Anne an’ the ould lady lives 
now. Well an’ good, if lie did, he was standin’ one mornin’ oppo/it 
his own gate on the road side, out, an’ the suu shining, an’ tlic birds 
singing for themselves in the bushes, Avhcii who should lie see only 
Dan DaAvley, an’ he a little gatVer the same time, serenadin’ doAvii 
the road for the bare life. “ Where to now, lad ?” says Mr. Chute 
(he was a mighty pleasant mean). “Looking for a master, then,” 
B/iys Dan DawJey. “Why, then, never go past this gate for liim,” 
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says Mr. Chute, “if you’ll do what I hid you,” says he. “What’s 
that, sir ?” says the hoy. So he up an’ told him the whole story 
about the Fort, an’ how somethin’ used to he showiii’ itself there, 
constant, in the dead hour o’ the nij^ht ; “ an’ liave you the courage,” 
says he, “ to sit up a night, an’ watch it ?” “What would I get hy 
it ?” says Dan, looking liim up in the face. “I’ll give you twenty 
guineas in tlie morning’, an’ a table, an’ a chair, an’ a j)int o’ 
whisky, an’ a fire, an’ a candle, an’ your dinner heCorc you go,” says 
Mr. Chute. “Never say it again,” says the gorsoon, “ ’tis high 
wages for one night’s work, an’ 1 never yet done,” sjijs he, “any- 
thing that would make me in dread o’ llic living or the dead, or 
afraid to trust myself into the hands o’ the Almighty.” “Very 
well, away with you,” says the gentleman, “an’ I’ll have your life 
if you tell me a word of a lie in the niornin’,” says he. “1 will 
not, sir,” says the hoy, “ for whatl” Well, he went there, an’ he 
drew the table a-near the fire for liiniseli’, an’ got his candle, an’ 
began readin’ his hook. ’Tis the lonesoinest place you ever seen. 
Well, that was well an’ good, till he hoard llie greatest racket that 
ever was going on al)ove stairs, as if all Iho slates on the roof were 
failin’. “I’m in dread,” says Dan, “that these people will do me 
some had hurt,” says ho, an’ luirdlj' lie said the word, when the 
doorc opened, and in they all walked, the ould gt*ntleman with a 
great hig wig on him, an’ the wife, an’ the two daughters, an’ the 
son. AVell, they all ])ut elbows upon themselves, an’ stood lookin’ 
at him out in tlie middle o’ the tloiu’o. lie said nothin’ an’ they 
said nothin’, an’ at last, wlien they were tired o’ lookin’ they wont 
out an’ walked, the whole house, an’ went up stairs again. The 
gentleman came in the mornin’ early. “ Cood morrow, good hoy,” 
says he. “Good uioito\v, sir!” says the hoy. “I had a dale o’ 
line company here, last night,” says he, “ladies an’ gentlemen.” 
“It’s a lie you’re tell in’ mo,” says Mr. Chute. “’Tis not a word ot 
a li(‘, sir,” says Dan ; “ there was an ouhl gentleman wdth a hig wig, 
an’ an ould lady, aii’ two ymuiig ones, nn’ a young gentleman,” says 
he. “True for you,” says Mr. Chute, puttin’ a hand in his pocket, 
and roachiu’ him twenty guineas. “AVill you stay there •anot her 
night ?” says he. “I will, sir,’' says Dan. Well, he went walkin’ 

about the fields for himself, and when night conies ’ 

“ ‘ You may pass over the adventures of the secDiid night, Lowry,’ 
said Kyrle, ‘ for I suspect that nothing was etlcctcd until the third.* 
“ ‘ Why, then, you just guessed it, sir. Well, the third night he 
said to himself, “Escape liow I can,” says lie, “I’ll speak to that 
ould man witJ^ the wig, that docs he xuittin’ an elbow on himself 
an’ lookin’ at mei” Well, the ould man an’ all of ’em came an’ 
stood oppozit him with elbows on ’em as before. Dan got frightened. 
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seeing ’em stop so long in the one place, an’ the onld man lookin’ so 
wicked (he was after killin’ six or seven, in the same Fort), an’ he 
went down on his two knees, an’ he put his hands together, an’, says 
he ’ 

At tins point the animated but long-winded story 
breaks olF, and the novelist presents us with another 
sketch of rural life, wliich is as bright as it is simple — 
full of local colour and natural truth — 

“A familiar incident of Irish pastoral life occasioned an inter- 
ruption in this part of the legend. IVo hlooming country girls, 
their hair confined with a simple blaek ribbon, tlioir cotton gowns 
pinned up in front, so as to disclose the greater portion of the blue 
stuff petticoat underneath, and their countenances bright with health 
and laughter, ran out from a cottage, door, and int(ue(‘pted the pro- 
gress of the travellers. Mlie prettier of the two skipped across the 
road, holding between her lingers a worsted thread, while the otlier 
retained between her hands the large ball from which it had hecm 
unwound. Kyrle paused, too well acfpiaiiited w’illi the country 
customs to break through the slender impedinKuit. 

“‘Pay your footing^ now, IVIaster Kyrle Daly, before you go 
hirther,’ said one. 

Don’t overlook the wheel, sir,’ added the girl who remained 
next the door. 

“‘Kyrle searched his pocket for a sliilling, while Lowry, with a 
lialf-smiling, half-censuring face, murmured — 

“‘Why, then, heaven send ye sense, as it is it yc want this 
moriiin’.’ 

“‘And you manners, hir. Looby. Single your freedom, and 
double your distance, I I'Cg o’ you. Sure your purse, if you ha\o 
one, is safe in your pocket. Long life an’ a good wife to you, 
Master Kyrle, an’ I wdsht I had a better hould than this o’ you. 
I wishts you w'ere in looze^ an’ that I had the finding of you this 
morniii’.’ 

“‘So saying, while she smiled merrily on Kyrle, and darting a 
scornful glance at Lowry Looby, she returned to her woollen wheel, 
singing, as she twirled it round — 

I want no lectures from a learned master, 

He may bestow ’em on his silly train — 

I’d sooner walk through my blooming gavden, 

An’ hear the whistle of my jolly s»A^ain.* 
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“To wliicli Lowry, who received the lines, as they were probably 
intended, in a satirical sense, replied, as he trotted forwards, in the 
same strain — 

“‘Those dressy an* smooth-faced young maidens. 

Who now looks at present so gay, 

Plas borrowed some words o* good English, 

An* knows not one half what they say. 

No feinale is fit to be married, 

Nor fancied by no man at all. 

But those who can sport a drab mantle. 

An* likewise a cassimere shawl.*’* 

Boop-w’hishk ! AVh}^ then, she’s a clean made little girl for 
all, i.sn*t she. Master Kyrle / But I was tellin* you — whcre *3 this 1 
was ?*** 

Wq should li«Tvo liked to add the powerful and dreadful 
scene in wliicli the dying inusings of the poor huntsman 
Dalton are interrupted hy the drunken shouts and laughter 
of a riotous party in tlie dining-room, from which there 
comes a message to the poor suherer to give tliem one 
fox-liiinting screech before you go.” Tlie last shout in 
which his life goes, in the midst of the tumnltiious chorus 
of the lialf-druuk gentlemen, and the heartless jests and 
laughter with wliicli they hear tliat all is over, furnish a 
stern jricture of a life far less attractive and sy^mpathetic 
tlian that of the homelier peasant-folk. We add one of 
the songs which are scattered through the hook, and which 
is full of the sweet tunefulness of the Irish melodieS; 
with a vein of far higher feeling, and the purest natural 
sentiment : — 

“ Gillia ma chree. 

Sit down by me. 

We now are joined, and ne*er shall sever 
This lieartb*3 onr own, 

Our hearts are one, 

And peace is onrs fur ever ! 

When I was poor, 

• Your hither s door 

/ Was ftlosed against your constiint lover. 
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“ With care anti pain, 

I tried in vain 
My fortunes to recover. 

I said, ‘ To other lands 111 roam, 

Where fate may smile on me, love ! * 

I said, ‘ Farewell, my own old home !* 

And I said, ‘Farewell to thee, love 1* 

Sing Gilli ma chree, etc. 

“ T might have said, 

‘ My nionnhiin maid, 

Ooine live m’th me, your own true lover ,• 
I know a spot, 

A silent cot, 

Your friends can ne’er discover. 

Where gently flows llie waveless tide, 

T>y one small garden only ; 

Whore tlie heron waves his wings so wide, 
And the linnet sings so lontdy.’ 

Sing Oilli machrcc^ elo. 

“ r might have said, 

‘;My mountain mai l, 

K fither’s right was never giv.n 
Ti ne hearts to curse, 

AVitli t^Taut force, 

Tli«at have boon Idessed in lu^aven.’ 

But, tlieii, I said, ‘In after years. 

When thoughts of home shall find her, 
My love may mouru, with secret tears. 

Her friends thus left behind her.’ 

Sing Gilli ma chree, etc. 

“ ‘ Oh no,’ I said, 

‘ Afy owTi dear maid. 

For me, though all forlorn, for ever, 

Tliat heart of thine 
Shall ne’er rejiine 
O’er slighted duty — never ! 

Fioin home and thee thongh wand»‘riug fin* 
A dreary fate he mine, love ; 

I’d rather live in endless "war 

Than buy my jieace with thine, love.' 
Sing Gilli 7m chree, etc. 
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“ Far, far away, 

13y night and day, 

I toiled to win a golden treasure 
And golden gains 
Repaid my pains 
In fair and shining measure. 

I sought again my native land ; 

Thy fixther welcomed me, love ; 

I poured niy gold into his hand, 

And niy guerdon found in tliee, love. 

Sing Gilli ma chree^ 

Sit down by me, 

We now arc joined, and ne’er shall sever ; 

This hearth’s our own, 

Our hearts are one, 

And peace is ours for over." 

Griffin died in 1840, in the e.Korcisc of his hnnihle 
duties as a nicirihcr of the Christian Jh’otherliood at Cork. 
Ifis ijuhlications wore all a little after tlie period within 
which wc liave confined ourselves. Banini, his friend and 
contemporary, began his work about the same period. 
Carlctoii was still farther on in time. We give IhesG 
names, and the above record of the most remarkable among 
them, by way of making up in some degree the vacancy 
in which Ireland unfortunately stands at this period. T. 
C. Grattan, another name of the period, was also a iiovelist 
of resj)cctable reputation : but Iiis scenes were not laid in 
Ireland, nor can he he called a national writer. 

We may add that the one only, ami not perhaps very 
dignified, public acknowledgment which the professors of 
literature ever receive in England was bestowed, in a 
manner which we may call lavish on most of the members 
of tin's Irish school of fiction. Lady Morgan, Banini, and 
Carleton were all recipients of pensions on the Civil List, 
so that any advantage to he derived from that national 
compliment was fully accorded to the country, which 
nevertheless* has in 'this way contributed so little. to the 
common ytock. • 
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James Sheridan Knowles, bom 1784 ; died 1862. 

Viiginius was his first play, produced in England at Coven t 
Garden, 1820. 

Dramatic Works, collected 1843. 


Mary Tiohe, born 1773 ; died 1810. 
Published Psyche, 1805. 


Charles Rorert Mathrin, bom 1782 ; died 1824. 

Published Tlie Fatal Revenge ; or, The Family of Moiitorio, 1804. 
The Wild Irish Hoy, 1808. 

The Milesian Chief, 1811. 

Bertram ; or, The Castle of Aldobrand, 1816. 

Manuel, 1817. 

Women ; or, Pour et Contra, 1818. 

Sermons, 1819. 

Fredocyno — a tragedy, 1810. 

Melinoth the Wanderer — a novel, 1820, 

The Universe — a poem, 1821. 

Six Sermons on Poi>cry, 1824. 

The Albigcnses — a romance, 1824. 


Charles Wolfe, bom 1791 ; died 1823. 
Poetical llemains, 1825. 


William Maotnn, born 1794 ; died 1842. 

Ojntributions to lilachwooiCs Marjazime, beginning 1818. 

„ Fras<rr\H Maffffzive „ 1830. 

And many other contributions to periodical literature. 


Francis Mattony, bom 1805 ; died 1865. 

Published Facts and Figures from Italy. 

Reliques of Father Prout, 1856. 

Many contributions to Fraser and other magaziiles and 'newspapers 
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Lady Morgan, born 1783 ; died 1859. 

Published St. Clair, 1804. 

Novice of St. Dominick, 1805. 

Wild Irish Girl, 1806. 

I’atriotic Sketches in Ireland, 1807. 

The Lay of an Irish Ilai-p and Irish Melodies, 1 807. 
Ida of Athens, 1809. 

The Missionary, an Indian Tale, 1811. 

O’Donell, 1812. 

Florence MacCarthy, 1816. 

France (in conjunction Avith her husband), 1817. 
Italy, 1821. 

Life of Salvator Rosa, 1823. 

Absenteeism, 1825. 

The O’Pjiiens and O’Flahertys, 1827. 

Woman and Her Master, 1840. 

With several lesser works. 


Gerald Griffin, born 1803 ; died 1840. 

Published Holland-tide ; or, Munster Popular Talcs, 1828. 
The Collegians, 1828. 

And several 'dher works and tales at later lates. 
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CHAPTER VIIT. 

THE HTSTOllIANS AND PHILOSOPIIEllS : HENRY HALLAM, JOSEPH 

LINGARD J E ll EM Y BENTII AM, JAMES MACKINTOSH, 

JAMES MILL. 

History and Pliilosophy have always had a certain 
alliance. It is little possible to iiivcslig.ate the problems 
of one science without some tendency towai ds the solutions 
of the otlicr. The great and many-coloured j^anorama of 
existence, witli all those vicissitudes that seem so capri- 
cious, those successions that arc so inevitalde, leading tlu'. 
mind from generation to generation in order to catch a 
thread of meaning or answer a question, lias but litt]»^ 
effect 112)011 the spectator if it does not lead liim to seek 
some acquaintance with the constitution of human nature, 
the origin from which all its laws and its irregularities 
come. The great historians of the past have in most 
cases recognised the affinity of the two subjects, and the 
advantage of securing a Larger and more com2)rehensive 
view of facts and events, by due recognition of their moral* 
and intellectual relations. In the age which WCj have been 
discussing it is difficult to know under which heading b* 
classify some of the most important names, since no one 
will deny to Hallam the title of a philosophical historian ; 
and of Mackintosh and Mill, it is diflicult to say whicli 
siiherc claims them most. We will ]}]acQ in this record 
the more formal students of history lirst^ with(^>ut takiir.^ 
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from the others who wore historians as well as philosophers 
tlieir just imi)oilancc in this lotty field. 

Tlio art of history is one whieli, like all other arts, has 
greatly changed in its conditions in nioilern times. On 
the face of things it would seem that the nearer a historian 
was to tlie events which he records, the inoie accurate and 
complete his information was likcily to he ; but it requires 
little thought to i)erceivo how much that is temporary 
and evanescent is involved in every contemporary narra- 
tive, and how many deluding lights of individual opinion 
a,nd general gossip ilasli about the scene, from which it is 
the province of the historian to cliO(.)se tliose points of 
real illumination which may be rc(‘koned on. AVere tlic 
means of judging for ourselves in this very department of 
literature which has occujued us through these volumes 
taken from ns, and our minds left at the mercy of the 
critics and historians of the i)oriod, what a curiously 
changed aspcict would the history of literature in the 
\)egimiing of the iiiueteeiilh century bear 1 The monarchs 
of tlie age would be dethroned to give idaec to petty 
sa(i*aps, of whom iiow-a-days we scarcely know the names ; 
and even if the injustice poipetrated were less in degree, 
the most curious confusion of levels would remain to mar 
the conclusions of posterity. As it is, we are nothing 
hut witnesses transmitting each our share of evidence to 
l)e judged by tliose who come after, in whose hands a 
continually accumulating mass of testimony is being col- 
lected. It is impossible to doubt that ibis has ijs evils 
too, and fliat the existence of the ]>ariisa.n-hislorian, he 
wlio proves his points at his will by a careful selection of 
so much of the evidence as suits him, is the creation of 
that all -examining, anxiously- weighing modern science 
wliicli receives every witness with doubt, cross-examines 
and throws, cold water upon him, and to which the easy 
conclusions of tlie jiast are old-fashioned and contemptibh'. 
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The close and persistent search to which we are now 
accustomed in all soi’ts of dusty archives and out>cf-the- 
way corners was scarcely thought of in tlie easy days of 
Hume, when genius and insight were believed in more 
than dusty papers, letters, reports, and account-books, such 
as now tell so largely in history. The comfortable 
independence of his methods has ceased to be possible. 
German historians, with their gift of elaboration and the 
enormous patience which is so strong a characteristic of 
their minds and work, have made a revolution in tlie 
science. The result in England has not been that of 
j)roduci‘ng impartiality ; Init it has enlarged and enriched 
our records with many individual studies, more graphic, 
perhaps, than a more colourless iiiedium* could have 
supplied. In no time could the least genial critic venture 
to assert that English historians have either falsilied or 
withheld evidence, or consciously given themselves to the 
attempt to make the worse appear the better cause. But 
a man may carry out his own tendencies in his work, 
and prove to himself the siijjcrior excellence of his own 
opinions from all the lessons of the past, without infring- 
ing truth or doing intentional injustice. Even without 
any subservience to opinion, impartiality and a perfectly 
even-handed .justice are imj)aired on all hands by indi- 
vidual incapacities. Xature wdll have her word in the 
most severely balanced of minds, and even the finest 
intelligence finds points here and there on which all the 
teacliiiigs of the age arc 2 )Owerless to enlighten it. Thus 
the calm and judicial liallam, the most importaiYu historian 
of this period, speaks of Francis of Assisi, one of the most 
interesting and touching figures of the old world, as ‘'a 
harmless enthusiast scarcely of sane mind,*’ all unconscious 
how much he impoverishes history and narrows the spliere 
of human interest by this failure to comprehend one side, 
and that a most striking one, of life and action^ This is 
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not so much want of impartiality as want of perception 
— a natural disability. Tims to the best some portion of 
the records of time must always remain obscure. We are 
not sure whether the cause of historical truth is not better 
served by those who set forth honestly the claims of their 
own side, without intentional injustice to the other, but 
also without any attempt to disguise the way in which 
their own sym])athies go — tlian by those who la])uriously 
endeavour to liold the ])alauce with a steadiness which 
docs not belong to mortal nerves. The tendency has 
perhaps increased in our own times to an undesirable 
extent ; and IMacauLay’s AVniiggery, and Fronde’s antagon- 
isiii to everything ecclesiastical, are in some cases almost 
rabid. But wJien Sir James JMackintosli letl the way 
to the glorification of IJevolution princijdes, the j^olitical 
tendency was rather for good than evil; and nobody 
grudges to tlie Homan Catholics now-a-days that tlicy have 
a historian so honourable, so conscientious, and generally 
accurate as Lingard, to say the best that can be said for 
flieni. i\mid the multitude of voices on tlie other side of 
the question, tlie individuality of the champion who 
though coiiscieiitioiisly anxious nothing to extenuate, nor 
set down anght in malice, has yet liis eyes open to every 
good, and his mind to every exjdanation, on one side of 
the question, is sometimes a positive advantage. 

IMit ford’s History of Greece, which, heginning in 1784, 
continued to be published during our period, scarcely 
* belongs to it, being a wui’k of the former school of his- 
torical wrifing, and superseded altogether by more recent 
studies. It was the lirst history of Greece in English, 
and a scholarly and gentlemanly performance altogether, 
though without those lights of more exact science and 
deeper research which liave since become available. The 
same may be said of other classical hist<nies of less 
importance. Si;ch books as these, when superseded by 
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better information, fall naturally into the catalogue of 
“ boo/iS which arc no hoohs^' in whic3h Lamb profanely 
includes the works of Hume and Gibbon. It is probable 
that this whimsical philosopher would have added to his 
list the large and important productions of Hallam, as 
well as those of his predecessors, as belonging to the class 
of works which are read for profit rather tliaii for pleasure. 
And in so far as their adaptation to be treated in a popu- 
lar history of literature goes, liUniVs humorous (glassification 
is not Avithout justice. What is to be said about a great 
historian like llallam by a modest Avriter claiming no 
authority on his imperial themes ? Criticism of the style 
AAdiich has admirably served its purpose Avould be iii- 
appropriate, and criticism of his subjects aa^ouKI involve 
the reader in a disipiisition upon the greater ■|)art of tlie 
history of the modern Avorld. It is another matter Avith 
tlie poets, the essayists, and the Avriters of liction moi*(? 
familiar to our bosoms than those great teachers, Avho sit 
like the sages above our comments, throned in the calm 
of an authoritative chair, the judges of a triininal at avIiujIi 
the nations themselves come to bo judged. Few in our 
country Iiavo attained this place so completely as llallam. 
Gibbon’s strong anti Christian bias, liis attacks, both in- 
sidious and direct, upon the religion of Christendom have 
made him vulnerable, and opened the Avay to Ids assailant <; 
but at the same time, his brilliancy and energy of stylo 
give him an immediate inlluence upon his readers Avhicli 
the mpsured calm and self-control 1(3(1 sobriety of ITnllam^ 
do not possess. It is scarcely possible that & Constitu- 
tional History should be entertaining reading. It is, in 
Iamb’s sense, no reading at all, but Avork demanding nil 
the faculties, and tlie most complete strain of attentio]i. 
Tlie picturesque is rejected altogetlier by this severe art, 
and all the lesser devices with which writers of a lighter 
strain think no sliame to attract the afctentic^U of their 
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readers, are entirely banished. But the value of the 
works ill question is rather enhanced tlian lessened l^y 
this studied absence of the graces. Their learning, tlieir 
judgment, their importance as standards of opinion, their 
solidity as a foundation of future researches, is all the 
more indisputable that no glamour is ever thrown into 
the eyes of the reader, and no suj)reme sympathy with 
the historian’s view ever allowed to bias his judgment. 
There is little in tliese works to tempt the roving eye of 
the devourer of literature who reads for simple pleasure, 
but their style is such as to }3ut no ol)stacles in the way 
of those who read for information and improvement. Tt 
is tlirougliout good, clear, and lucid, with an occasional 
rise into something like eloquence. It is, however, very 
diflicult to discuss in detail works of such a kind ; and 
we cannot do better than to adopt the principle which 
Mr. Hal lam liimself sets forth as his own guide in n 
similar case.* 

“ Sonio (lepartmeiita of literature,” he writes hi the Preface to liis 
lAteranj Ifidory^ “are ])assed over, or partially touched. Among 
the former are books relating to particular arts, as agriculture or 
painting ; or to subjects of merely local interest, as those of English 
law. Among the hitter is the great and extensive portion of every 
library, the historical. Unless when history lias been written with 
peculiar beauty of language or philosophical spint, I have generally 
omitted all mention of it. In our researches after truth of fact, 
the number of books that possess some value is exceedingly gre^il, 
and would occupy a disproportionate space in such a general view 
>of literature as the present.” 

irallan^vas the son of a dignitary of the Churcli, the 
Dean of Bristol, and he lived all his life in tlie atmosphere 
of letters and classical lore. Ilis first step in literature 
was made in tlie Edinlmrifh Ihvicw, a few years after its 
first appearance ; but his polities were not of that com- 
plexion, tliough this literary tie, and his friendship with 
many emiyjiit nmmbers of the Liberal party, gave a false 

von. iiT. u 
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impression on this point, and laid him open to the assaults 
of the Qiiarlerly Review^ the natural enemy not only of its 
rival the Edivihurgliy but of everything that could be sup- 
posed to belong to the opposite party, according to the 
fashion of the time. Miss Martineau, in one of the brilliant 
little sketches of her contemporaries which she contributed 
to the newspapers of the day, affords us some information as 
to the personal aspect of the great historian, in which we 
can more fully trust to lier, than in her discriminations of 
character and purpose. 

“ The rccader of liis weighty (not heavy) works,” she says, “ im- 
pressed with the judicial character of the style both of thought and 
expression, imagined him a solemn pale student, and might almost 
expect to see him in a judge’s wig ; whereas the stranger would find 
in him the most rapid talker in the company, quick in his move- 
ments, genial in his failings, earnest in narrative, rather full of 
dissent from what everybody said, innocently surprised when he 
found himself agreeing with anybody, and pretty sure to blurt out 
something before the day was done, but never giving oiTence, because 
his talk was always the fresh growth of the topic, and, it may be 
added, his manners were those of a thorough-bred gentleman.” 

" Hallam with liis mouth full of cabbage and contradiction,” 
Sydney Smith said of him when describing a dinner party. 
This lively, talkative, argumentative person does not fit 
at all into the serious image presented to us in the his- 
tories, so grave, so careful, so full of huge reading and sober 
judgment. . The same authority tells us, as an instance of 
the manner in which literature leavened all liis thoughts, 
that the political eutlinsiasm about Spain which rose in 
England at the time of the heroic resistance made by that 
country to Napoleon, turned the mind of the historian to 
the study of Spauisli literature, the natural result in his 
mind of a new interest. 

The incidents which have given interest to Ilallanfs life 
have, llo^vever, little to do with hooks or learning, and be- 
long to the closest of domestic sentiments.- He Ijad a son in 
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whom alltha,t a father’s wishes could desire seemed embodied 
— a young man whom all his contemporaries unite in 
describing as of the highest promise, and who, indeed, is 
spoken of with a not unnatural inflation and exaggeration 
of style by those who loved him, as of one who had 
scarcely his equal among men. It was ill-advised, we 
tliink, and shows how uncritical love can be, that Arthur 
Kallam’s remains should ever have been exposed to the 
judgment of critics less enthusiastic : for there is little 
in them to justify the lofty estimate of his powers formed 
by all his friends. But, at all events, his fate Ims been a 
rare one. Not long after this young man had completed, 
amid universal plaudits and ap])robat.ion, his academical 
career, and when he was entering upon life in all the hope 
of highly-cultured youth, sharing all his father’s tastes and 
])leasures, and affording him that satisfaction in his child, 
grown a man and a dearest friend, in addition to the 
natural tie, wliich is of all human pleasures perhaps the 
most perfect — he went abroad with his father upon a 
j'ourney of j)lcasuro, At a Gorman town he was slightly 
unwell 'with a cold, and Mr. ITallam went out alone for 
bis afternoon walk, leaving Arthur on tlie sofo. Finding 
liim asleep on his return, he took a book and read for an 
hour ; and then he became impressed by the extreme still- 
ness of the sleeper. The sleeper was cold, and must have 
been dead almost from the moment when he had last 
spoken.” This was the calamity which produced the 
wonderful poem of In Mcinoriam. It places the^gi’eat 
historian, fhe calm and profountl scholar, the man wliose 
lofty impersonal work was one of the glories of the time, 
in the very heart of pity and tender sympathy : for that 
must be a cold lieart indeed wliich can hear of such a 
catastrophe unmoved. A similar aflliction occurred twice 
again in the inelaucholy yet steadfast and courageous life 
of the grjjfat writer. His wife and his eldest dauglitor 
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both died in the same way. His second son, about the 
same age, was also taken from him. His calm life of 
letters, undisturbed by any pangs of poverty or agitations 
of ordinary trouble, full of wealth and i)rosperity and 
success, was thus made into a continual tragedy. Many 
men have held their own in the face of vexing anxieties 
and disappointments of all kinds, unable to get any satis- 
faction for their soul out of a liard and bitter existence. 
But this man had everything that life could bestow, easy 
success, and all the graces and sweetnesses of life — yet 
death witJi them, taking all he loved from him, a strange 
and terrible example of the vanity of human things. He 
W(mt on courageously with his life and his work in spite 
of all. 

The History of the Middle Ayes and the Constitutional 
History of England were produced in the early part of his 
life. The former is jierhaps his greatest work, and it is 
impossible not to admire the large and noble investigation 
of universal life into which the writer enters, perceiving 
in every change of living its after development, and tracing 
from step to step the bursting of successive husks, the 
opening out of new channels, the gi’adual rise and growth 
of the forces with which we are now familiar in their fax 
distant origin, so much unlike, yet so closely connected 
with the present issues — and at* the same time tlie dyings- 
oif\ the hiilures, the unproductive att(3mpts of the past. 
The Constitutional History was the natural successor of 
the earlier work carrying out the narrative of the develo]>* 
ment of law and government in England frdiu the pre- 
fatory sketch which is to be found in the eighth chapter 
of the Middle Ages. No one will seek in these volumes 
for the y)icturesque scenes, the breathless excitement of 
the latest fashion in history, that which, according to 
Macaulay’s prophecy, would be more in request at all 
the libraries than the last novel but the reackw will find 
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in them something more consonant with the old idem of 
historic teaching, the guidance of the closcist investigation, 
the lights of boundless research, the decisions of a calm 
and steady judgment. The History of Literature in the 
15<A, l&thy and llth Centuries was the occupation of a 
later period, of the much-tried and tragic years of which 
we have already told the melanclioly story. Perhaps the 
idea of so huge a piece of work came to his mind as a 
kind of consolation amid all the surging returns of grief ; 
but it would be vain to claim for this elaborate book the 
same rank or importance as belong to his other produc- 
tions. These remain as standards of national instruction. 
They were of course subjected to the usual amount of 
criticism at the time of their publication : were considered 
on one side dangerous, as "dealing with deductions rather 
than details,*' and on the other as " strikingly practical 
by Southey as " the jirodnction of a decided partisan by 
Macaulay as distinguished by a "calm, steady impartiality.” 
Put now that contemporary voices are sihmeed, they 
remain standards of historical knowledge indispensable to 
all students, and setting fortli the grow^th and development 
of the linglisli constitution and laws on one hand, and of 
the gradual emergence of modern systems of law and 
govcniment out of the ruins of the old world on the other : 
as has been done by no other hand. 

And wliatevcr critics might say of liiiu in that brief 
contemporary scuffle through which every new work has 
to win its way to fame, the verdict of the world in 
Hallam's fSse was never doubtful. His books are not for 
the careless readiir : but their authority and weight arc 
undoubted, and all that honour and high appreciation 
could do was his, to make his existence more possible for 
him. And notwithstanding his many bereavements, and 
the quencluiig out for him of all the happier lights of life, 
he lived t# be an old man, and never abandoned society 
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ancl^ its deli\L»’lits. There is a passage in his criticism upon 
Milton, Avhich throws a touching light upon the chief con- 
solation of his lonely life. He has been reminding the 
reader that all the classic suggestions, and even imitations 
to be found in Milton’s poems, must have come from 
recollection. 

“ Then the remembrance of carl}’^ reatliii" came on his dark and 
lonely path like the moon emerging from the clouds. Then it was 
that the Muse was truly his — not only as she poured her native in- 
spiral ion into his mind, but as the daiigliter of Memory coming with 
fragments of ancient melodies, tlie voice of Enri])ides and Ifomer 
and Tasso, sounds that he liad loved in youtli, and treasured up for 
the solace of his age. They who, tlH)ugh not enduring the penalty 
of Milton, have known what it is — when afar from hooks, in soli- 
tude, or in travelling, or in the inti'rvals of worldly care — to feed 
upon poetical recollections, to murmur over the beautiful lines whose 
cadence has long delighte<l their ear, to recall the sentiments and 
images which retain, by association, the charms that early yi ars once 
gave them, they will feel the inestimable value of committing to 
memory, in the prime of its power, what it easily receives and 
indelibly retains. I know not, indeed, wlielher an education that 
deals much with poetry, such as is still usual in England, has any 
more solid argument among many in its favour, than that it lays 
tlic foundation of intellectual ])leasiires at the other extreme of 
life.'' 

AVlien wc read this we can scarcely fail to think of 
the old man, alone in those long yet so swiftly passing 
years, that compose tlie end of life, largely surrounded by 
friends, and distractions, and all tlie lively coining and 
going of society, in which he liimself was as lively and 
busy a figure as any — yet like every old nuiu when 
strength began to fiiil him, and all tliat were his very own 
had gone from him, inevitably alone for many a lingering 
hour. A natural sympathy identifies the writer himself 
with his subject, and we cannot but feel that he too, with- 
drawn by age and bereavement into some such liermitagc 
as that which his blindness made to Sfiltoiv must hav(3 
consoled himself in his solitude witli “ tlie beautiful lines 
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whose cadence had long delighted his ears,” walking softly 
back as through long silent liinarics, through his studies 
and collections of the past. The thought has in it a fine 
and dignified repose, a melancholy quiet, which indeed 
cannot but be sad, but which is better and more seemly 
than much that is sup])osed to be happiness. 

We are brought back to the recollection of what 
we have called, without any disrespectful meaning, the 
Partisan-Historians, by the next name we ei icon liter, that 
of the Catholic writer whose heart, no doubt, had burned 
within him to see the calmness of assumption with which 
Protestant England — then in one of her most Protestant 
moods — satisfied herself as to the atrocious tendencies of 
Popery, its monoiioly of persecution and bloodshed ; and 
though she became rabid with terror at the very name, 
yet plumed herself on the scornful certainty that the 
Eoman Catholic Church was a thing of the past. It is 
strange, indeed, that the members of such an ever-living 
and dauntless priesthood, with organisations so powerful 
and servants so devoted, should have let the other side 
so long have their way undisturbed. TliC subdued forces 
and patient waiting of the entire Catholic community for 
so long a stretch of time, its consent to be vanquished, and 
endurance of suffering and scorn, is a very remarkable 
feature of these times, and shows the stunning effect of 
its final downfall and disappointment, when tlie day of 
the Stuarts came to an cud, more emphatically than any- 
thing else could do : as well as the never-dying hope and 
certainty^ eventual triumph which has always been its 
inspiration. It is accordingly with a sense of pleasure 
that we hear the first voice rise from this humiliated com- 
munity, humiliated in England almost beyond example. 
How it was possible that they could have endured so 
long all the. Tests and insulting disabilities under which 
tliey lay,yaiid that, at least in England, so little of the 
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bittirncss of a grievance should have showed itself in 
their minds, is very remarkable in the records of religious 
endurance. John Lingard was one of the Catholic priests 
of the old school, trained at Douay in all the lore and 
traditions of a class which is universally acknowledged to 
have been more refined and cultivated, more liberal and 
hiss polemical, than that with which we have more 
recently made acquaintance. When the troubles of the 
devolution arose in France, and the college was broken 
lip, Lingard came back, with most of its members, to 
England. In these days there was little hope in dome 
of any reconquest of this country to the old faith ; and 
however Catholic disabilities might rankle in the bosoms 
of those who liad to sacrifice their rights as citizens to 
their faith, there had not as yet begun to arise among 
them either the indignation Avhich ])rompts to action, or 
the hope of doing any good by it. It is ciirions, indeed, 
to find so little evidence anywhere, either in England or 
Ireland, of the bitterness which political and social dis- 
abilities ought, it would seem, to have produced. It was, 
as we have said, a time when Protestantism was rampant 
in England. ‘ Tliere Avas no High Church j)arty ; or if it 
existed in tradition, its habits were fox-hunting, and its 
religion, according to Scotch nomenclature, “ moderate.” 
All that was living and active was evangelical ; so-called 
Eitual was -at the lowest ebb; Popery a feelde and hope- 
less piece of antiquity. And when the learned and 
laborious priest in his Lancashire village began upon his 
history of England, nothing could have appeUied more 
unlikely to any spectator or critic than that there should 
come a time when a large section of the Church of Eng- 
land herself should be pleased to contemplate history from 
the same point of view. Lingard held the humble position 
of what Avas in reality a dissenting minister, ip the village 
of Hornby, far away from the great Avorid, hu^ibly i)ai(l 
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and lodged, tliougli there would be, no doubt, amoti^ his 
congregation some great personage or other attached to 
the Catholic faith to give him a link of connection with 
the greater world. Here lie remained all his life, un- 
moved by the honours wliich were, if he chose, within his 
reach, and here died, having resisted all efforts to raise his 
rank or magnify his position. It is said, even, that the 
Pope offered a cardinal’s hat to the humble rural priest 
who was doing a work so important to the Church ; but 
tliis 'svonderful honour, never, probably, before offered 
directly to a person so humble, did not tempt him. He 
is said to have returned the excclhuit answer and excuse 
for his refusal, that “it would quite i)ut a stop to the 
lirogress of my history.” Tho Papal Sec has seldom been 
so observant of humble merit. 

His first work was upon the Antiqxutks of ike A)i(jIo~ 
Saxon Church, and was received with a violent and 
alarmed No-Popery article from the pen of Southey in 
the Quarterly, though with some faint praises from other 
quarters. The History of England \vas published when 
the author had reached the full maturity of life after 
years of preparation and laborious research. How far 
that research extended to original documents was doubted 
at the time, and it would be impossible to attempt to 
decide the question now; but the w’^ork, on the whole, 
outlived all the assaults made ui)on it, and has ahrays 
been treated respectfully in the world of letters. At a 
time when the easier and more graphic style of ^terary 
compositWn had scarcely been allowed to force its way 
into the solemn methods of the historic muse, Lingard 
used a natural and graceful diction, which is still readable 
after Froude and Macaulay. He \vas one of the first 
adventurers in the new epoch, pricking over the plain on 
his own acepunt, instead of marching S(piare and solid 
like a bajptalioiitwith the force of a Hume or a Gibbon 
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undissturbcd by other competitors in the field. Though 
he lived out of the world, he was no mere bookworm ; but 
when he was assailed, could defend himself with all the 
vigour of a practised fighter. The Edinburgh Bevieiv, in 
the person of Allen, the medical adviser and prime 
minister of Holland House, fell upon, him with all its 
ponderous force; but the poor priest, out of his little 
parsonage, held his own gallantly, neither crying out, like 
so many victims, nor ilinching from the shock of arms. 
Not to touch upon the most difficult crisis of all, the age 
of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, it would be vain to say. 
that his treatment, for instance, of such a figure as that 
of Wyclifle is generous or even fair. The reader cannot 
fail to sec that all the consequences, so unforeseen, of 
Wyclifle's early protest against the corruptions of the 
Church have got into the eyes of the historian and given 
a grudge to all he says. But if he imputes to the Ecformer 
a certain dissimulation in the explanation of his own 
words, he attributes to him no unworthy motive, nor any 
liolitical object beyond those which his champions would 
gladly allow — the furtherance of liberty, the abolition of 
local bondage, and the relief of the commonalty from 
taxes beyond their power of paying.' The manner of the 
treatment is ungracious — the historian disliking the hero : 
but not so much as Gibbon dislikc;d Christianity, to take 
an example prior to the Eoman Catholic historian, or as 
Mr. Eroude disliked Mary Stuart, to take a later instance. 
The student will take these partialities for what they are 
worth; the common reader, in all likelihood, win be little 
affected by them. It is a necessity of all judicial pro- 
cesses to hear both sides of the question, and the pre- 
ponderance of testimony was so much on the other side 
that this honest and dignified partisan is of advantage to 
the decision. 

And it makes an agreeable addition «to th^ literary 
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records of the time to see this obscure priest, withf his 
little ilock about him, saying his mass in his village 
chapel : retiring among his books, interrupted, 2)erluips, 
in the middle of a cliapter to carry salvation to some 
sickbed : putting away the cardiiiars hat, with perhai)s 
a touch of fine imi)atience, as an inteiTU2)tion to “ the 
jirogress of my history:’’ and, after his long life, dying 
as he had lived, among the same village eomiinmity, the 
director of their simple souls, before anybody had dreamed 
that a hierarchy could be re-established, and Cardinal 
Archbisho2)S flourish again in England. There is no 
telling whether, perhaiis, the village i)riest’s Catholic 
history may not have had some share in bringing that 
new development about. 

The works of J>. 'J'homas JrCrie may claim a place 
on a similar line with those of Lingard — higher, in so 
far that his impartiality is less severely tested ; not so 
high in national importance, since the general mind never 
condemned Knox and the Scotch Eeformers as it had 
condemned the Eoman Catholic cljampions. But it must 
not be forgotten that the tendency of history and opinion 
had been to the Koyal side in Scotland, and that where 
Mary Stuart was the favourite heroine, John Knox was 
scarcely like to have his full rights as the great i^atriot 
and Aviso statesman he proved himself to be. And no 
more deadly wound could liaA^e been aimed at •the 
national prejudices and prepossessions than Sir Walter, 
the i)ride of Scotsmen, had aimed at the heroes^ of the 
Covenant" We may flatter ourselves that it was easier 
to show the noble love of freedom and dauntless sjiirit of 
these rustic martyrs than to vindicate Mary Tudor and 
her supporters ; but at least there was in it a kindred 
inspiration, though so different an aim. 

• 

We ryi^iure io go a long way back into the old century 
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to ^ick up the philosopher whose works and thoughts 
made a new beginning and a separate theory in mental 
and political science, as distinctly as Wordsworth made a 
new beginning in j)oetry. Jeremy !Bentham was twenty- 
two, and had just made the first step in his career by the 
publication of his Fragment on Government^ when Words- 
wortli, the eldest of all tlie poetic race, was born ; but ho 
lasted out the first quarter of this century in eccentric 
vigour, and his system is as much identified with the 
age we have been discussing as the poetry itself, which 
distinguishes it among all ages. Bentham, like every ori; 
ginator, has something in him of that absence of natural 
lineage which distinguished the old priestly patriarch on 
the Chaldean plains. He is “ without father and without 
mother” in his rank as a ])hilosop}ier. His system, 
according to his own account of it, seems to liavc sprung 
from his perception of the necessity of a link of general 
principle to bring together the subjects and studies which 
interested him most. It is the custom of philosophy in 
the present day to ignore all possibility of tliat creation 
of something out of nothing which once was thought the 
prerogative of genius, and to trace every new line of 
speculation, every new development of thought, every in- 
spiration even of poetry, ta influence and training. This 
idea had not been thought of in Bentham's time ; and 
though he ,was not of an imaginative mind or apt to 
reject the agency of secondary means, yet his claims as 
an*inventor arc as distinct as if it had been a piece of 
machinery he had put together, and not a^lscheme of 
philosophy. His dormant intelligence was fired by a 
suggestion found in one of Priestley’s letters, he tells us ; 
but his system was not Priestley’s, nor developed out of 
anything that came from that sectarian thinker. The 
contact between the two minds was monif.ntary; the 
touch was like that of lire to tinder, or..ratheff like the 
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firing of the train by an accidental spark ; and all Ahat 
followed arose from the application of an original mind 
to difficulties, whicli many, no doubt, had felt without 
attempting to solve them before. Bentham’s system 
has had the greatest influence upon the world since his 
time. It is sufficiently important to be considered a new 
departure in the world of thought ; and, as such, it has 
received the allegiance of as devoted a band of disciples 
as ever surrounded any master in science or morals. The 
prophet was one of the oddest that ever moved humanity, 
a strange liltle being full of quips and cranks : in mind 
a sort of thinking machine, working up every kind of 
harsh material, and rolling out schemes, codes, and legis- 
lative suggestions by the mile, with an inexhaustible 
fertility ; in habits a recluse, though surrounded by an 
endless flow of society, and incapable of existing, it would 
seem, without a little court of dependants and admirers ; 
in all studies but his own destitute of so much as the 
capacity to understand — like one of those abnormal 
beings, the sport of science in the present day, of whom 
accident or misadventure has annulled one side of the 
brain, and wlio are incapable of exercising any but one 
set of faculties. It is true that our impression of him is 
chiefly derived from the descriptions of his old age, with 
its shrill gaiety and eldritch affectionateness , his laugh, 
which is something between a cricket's chirp and* the 
oachinnation of a pantaloon his babble of superannuated 
fondness for the naughty or good boys (according as they 
ideased 4iitn), who bore names so provocative of kindness 
and fondling as those of Henry Brougham and Daniel 
O'Connell, both of whom were supposed to sit on the 
knee, and to be fed with paj) by tlie spoon of the cack- 
ling old patriarch. It is dilficult, with the ])icturc of this 
chuckling and chirping grandfather in his chair, amid all 
the oddities of Jiis philosophical workshop, with his hand 
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of aworers about him, all distinguished by titles of jocular 
abuse or drivelling fondness, and all, so far as appears, 
responding with never a snarl to his requirements, to 
remember that Jeremy Bcntham was not always an old 
man, and that the iashion of liim was different in his 
youth. But there was nobody in his youth to give us 
any record of the dry and industrious student whose 
curiously keen faculties, knocking up against the walls of 
tradition and legal fiction on one side, and burrowing at 
the roots of law and metaphysics on the other, could 
not rest till they had offered substitutes for all the anti; 
quated wisdom of the ages, and replaced every time- 
honoured expedient with a novelty. His own recollec- 
tions of the i)ast, carefully collected by Dr. Bowring from 
the conversations whicih, under the tender title of Bo, and 
amid much petting and fondness, he held with his master 
— are rather gossq) about other and chiefly unknown 
personages, than revelations of himself. From these, 
however, wo gather that he began his consciousness of 
life as a frightened little boy, cultivated into the propor- 
tions of an infant prodigy by a vain father, who was 
proud of his babyish proficiencies, and pounced upon 
every sign of faculty, even in the way of dancing and 
drawing, both pursuits odious to the child, with an eager- 
ness which drove young Jeremy into childish sccretive- 
nes^^ and shut his heart (if he had one) against his too 
admiring parent. He was educated at Westminster 
School and Queen’s College, Oxford, where he was 
entered, a dwarfish weak-kneed boy, at twftive and a 
quarter, carrying with him a high reputation and the 
nickname of the little philosopher. He took his degree 
at sixteen, and was hurried through his terms at Lin- 
coln’s Inn with all possible celerity. But it would seem 
that the father’s love or vanity was, at first, grievously 
disapjiointed when tlic results of this rapid training were 
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looked for. We are able to fish out from a of 

irrelevant matter the following account of the fii’st step 
he made in life. It occurs in a statement of his horror 
and dismay at finding tliat his father had betrayed the 
secret of his authorship of the work in question, his com- 
plaint on which subject occupies fiir more space than the 
novel little bit of self-disclosure which follows. 

“For some time before the publication of the ‘Fragment,^ I liacl 
been regarded in tlie light of a lost cliild ; dcispair had succeeded to 
the fond hopes which sr)mething of prematurity in my progress had 
inspired. On my being called to the bar I found a case or two at 
nurse for me. My first thought was how to ])ut them to death, and 
the endeavours were not, 1 believe, altogether without success. 
Not long after, a case was brought to me for my opinion. I ran- 
sacked all the codes. Afy opinion was right according to the codes ; 
but it was wrong according to a manuscript unseen by me, and in- 
accessi])le to me — a manuscript containing the report, 1 know not 
of what o])iiiion, said to have been delivered before I was born, and 
locked np, as usual, for tlie purpose of being kept back or produced 
according as occasion served. . . . My optics were to such a degree 
disturbed, that to my eyes the imperfections of this phantom mile 
of action seemed only errors calling for an easy remedy. I had 
not learned how far they served as sources of vvcalth, power, and 
factitious dignity. I had contracted — oh, horrible I — that unnatural 
and at that time almost unexampled a])petite, the love of inno- 
vation. , . . 

“The reader cannot have gone through the first siiiitence in the 
‘ Fragment,’ without having seen the piission that gave rise to it — 
the passion for improvement — T mean in these shapes in ])articular 
in which the lot of mankind is meliorated by it, a ])absiuu wliich 
has been rekindled by recent incidents, and is not likely to be ex- 
tinguished but with life ; a passion for improvement in every line, 
but mor(^.r.f!’ticularly in the most iin])ortant of all lines— the line 
of government. At an age a fi*w inoutlis before or after seven years, 
the first embers of it were kindled b}'’ Telemachiis. By an (?arly 
pamphlet of Priestley’s, the dab? of which hius fled from my recol- 
lection, light was added to the Avarmth. In the phrase ‘the great- 
est happiness of the greatest number,’ I then saAV delineated, for the 
first time, a plain as Avell as a true standard for wliaiever is right 
or Avrong, useful, useless, or mischicAmus in human conduct, Avhether 
in tlie ficll of mot*als or politics. It Avas, I think, in my tweiily- 
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eecoiKn year that I saw in it the foundation of wliat seemed to me 
the only correct instruction or encyclopa^.dical arrangement — a map 
or chart of the field of thought and action. It is the same map 
which stands in the work entitled ‘ Chrestomathia.* I felt the. 
sensation of Archimedes when I committed the first rough and 
imperfect outline to one side of a half-sheet of paper, which, not 
entirely useless, served, I hope, to kindle a more substantial flame. 

“No sooner had my farthing candle been taken out of the bushel 
than I looked for the descent of torches to it from the highest 
regions ; my imagination presented to my view torches descending 
in crowds to borrow its fire. Of disposition, in the midst of 
such excellence with which, as all i^ens and all voices concurred in 
assuring me I was so abundantly encompassed, I could not suspect 
any deficiency ; for clearing away the imperfections which still re- 
mained in government, all that was 'svanting was a few of thosi* 
lights which, I could not tell how, had happened to take my mind 
for their first visiting idacc. ” 

The astouishiiieut with which he discovered that this 
was not the case, that noliody wished to he enlightened 
by him with tliose new lights which wore to banish all 
darkness, gradually worked further discoveries in Ben- 
tham’s mind. But, in the meantime, his position out- 
wardly was not a comfortable one. ITis father, though 
deriving some satisfaction from the publication of the 
Fragment, which, being brought out anonymously, was 
attributed to various great personages until his vanity 
betrayed the secret and stopped tlie sale — was dis- 
appointed and angry, " always out of spirits for iny want 
of sttcccss.” ’ “ Mine was truly a miserable life,” Bentham 
says. “ I had been taken notice of by the great when a 
little boy at Westminster School; for I was an object of 
praise from the earliest time of which I have any recol- 
lection. That filled me with ambition. But I met with 
all sorts of rebukes and disappointments till I was asked 
to Bowood.” 

It was the appearance of the Fragment which pro- 
cured him the notice of Lord Shelburne, afterwards Lord 
Lansdowne, and this invitation to Bowood wliich was so 
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great a crisis in the life of the tlirifty, industrious, 4oir- 
occu 2 )io(i, young pliilosophor. ]le got rid of liis lallicr’s 
(jonstant visits and iinportmiities about In’s woik, wliich 
galled him greatly, for the ehlcr 'nciitham (nob unnatu- 
rally, some people will think) made fvcrpient investigations 
as to how the rolicy of F'lmishvicnt or the Observations 
on the Hard Labour Bill were going on; and it restored 
iiim to that notice of the great for w hich, })hiloso])lier as 
he was, lie seems to have pined. Tlie letters from this 
place form a curious record of the gossip of tlui time, and 
of the place which a man of infeih)r position, liowmver 
distinguished, inevitably takes in a great house; and the 
flatteries and conipIa(’.encies, the growing conviction that 
licavcn and cartli hold notliing so important as this noble 
family, the pride with which every new privilege is noted, 
furnish a strange com numtary upon the pbilosoi)her's higher 
pretensions and impartial survey of mankind in general. 
What could the delights of science and learning give that 
was equal to admittance into Lady Shelburne’s dressing- 
room, and all the talks and pleasantries and music that 
went on there, the ladies so austere and dignified, very 
])rudes to other people, all sweetness and coniplai sauce to 
him ? Here, it appears, to give the scene its last seduc- 
tion, Eentham found the only, and entirely hopeless, love 

of his life. The Miss F of his letters is a very 

easily deciphered hieroglyphic. She was inexorn^de, 
it would appear, and still inexorable when after sixteen 
•years* separation they met again, and it became ai^xireiit 
that Beiifcitin had not got over his passion. His bio- 
grapher informs us that to the very end of his life *'* I 
have often heard him speak of that lady with tears in 
his eyes.” One can scarcely help feeling that the hope- 
lessness of the love must liavc been one of its attrac- 
tions; for toimagiiie old Jeremy Bentham wdtii liis little 
train of hjHowci^s, the queer little antiquated celibate, as 
VOL. ifc S 
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groti sqiio ns nnylliiiig that ever came out of the fancy of 
Dickens, in the position of a married man, the companion 
of a fair and fastidious lady, is beyond the power of 
mortal imagination. 

His friendship with Bowood and all its sirens lasted 
some four or five years ; and whether it was brought to 
an end at last by the presumption of a proj)osal on tlie 
part of the tame philosopher, whose very privilege of 
antrde to my lady’s dressing-room no doubt signified that 
he was perfectly safe as an inmate, and not sentimentally 
dangerous to the most susceptible imagination, cannot he 
told — but it seems very possible that it may be so. He, 
went to Eussia afterwards with my lord’s blessing and 
strenuous recommendations, and with a fine aim in the 
way of carrying with him every kind of possible ameliora- 
tion and improvement for Eussia, ‘‘ under the auspices of 
Prince Potemkin, in whose service his brother was then 
engaged.” Tlie improvements came to little, so far as 
Eussia was concerned ; but Bentham, with the aid of his 
brother, there worked out a wonderful scheme called 
Panopticon, which for several years lifter his return was 
foremost in his thoughts. It was a design for a iiioihil 
prison of very peculiar construction, partly the invention 
of General, afterwards Sir Samuel Bentham — who had a 
great deal of genius in this way, and was also the inven- 
tor of a new kind of vessel called the vermicular, which 
Benthani was sanguine would work an entire change in 
navigation. The Panopticon was to be an immense cir- 
cular ouilding, with a great well in the n:lvVBe, from 
which the gaolers were to superintend the whole range 
of convicts in the cells, where each was to work alone, 
one side of the cell being entirely open towards the 
centre, fully lighted night and day, and exposed to the 
continual inspection of the watehers in the middle. 
Minute details of the watcliing and regulations outside, 
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and of the manner of employin<^ the prisoners within, 
wore added to tlic scheme. And some of the details are 
curious enough. From the calculations given, it is clear 
that llentham intended to feed his criminals chielly or 
entirely upon potatoes. In point of clothing he con- 
sidered stockings unnecessary unless on Sundays ; shirts 
are also rejected as unnecessary, and the shoes were to 
he of wood, not leather. The most extraordinary feature 
ill the plan was the system of continual inspection, — the 
unhaj)py prisoners being understood to he under the eye 
of their guardians constantly, sleeping and waking, — 
but the other details were likewisii novel and startling, 
and the principle of providing for and maintaining th(» 
])risoners by contract, instead of by the indiscriminate 
use of the public money through public functionaries, 
was, to the mind of Bentham, a still more important one. 
'riie curious fact is that he all but carried liis scheme, 
and was actually entrusted, by an Act of Parliament, 
with a thousand convicts to test it, wlum the king him- 
self, whom Bentham had offended, stepped in and arrested 
the proceedings by giving his veto against the scheme. 
So far had matters gone that Bentham obtained from a 
subsequent Parliament the immense sum of £23,000 as 
compensation for the losses he had undergone in connec- 
tion with it. Bentham himself had undertaken to he the 
contractor, the chief gaoler living among his prisowful. 
The importance of this plan could not be further proved 
than by the great sum thus granted as compensation. 
Notwitlifltadding that the existing system of prison 
uianagemenjb has been largely inlluenced by Bentham’s 
suggestions, the fundamental idea strikes us as very 
extraordinary now, as well as many of the minor details 
— such as his hope to make the chapel, wliich was to be 
also in the centre of the building, on Sunday “ a sort of 
place of public, entertainment suitable to the day, like 
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that jaCforded by the Magdalen and the Asylum,” a place 
wliore people ccmld come to stare, like Asraodeus, at all 
the unhappy wretches whose life, in every detail, was 
gone through under an inspector’s eye. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that Howard had 
but lately opened the whole question of prison manage- 
ment, and given his heroic life to the cleansing and refor- 
mation of the dismal dens in which criminals were left 
to rot and die in body, and to corrupt each other mutually 
ill mind. The light and air and j^nblicity which were 
thus to be poured upon the place where felons boro tlieir 
])unishment was part of his system, and he had regarded 
the latter particular as a special safeguard against the evils 
of the old regime. Whether, however, Howard contem- 
plated carrying publicity to such a pitch as to keep his 
unfortunate clients, night and day, under the inspection 
of their keepers, we are not informed. Bentham repeatedly 
asserted that but for George III. he should have had the 
management of all the convicts of England, and after them, 
of all the paupers, in his hands. 

But this strange scheme came to nothing, as so many 
other benevolent eiilerjnises of the kind have done. That 
it should have been so near success seems to us the most 
wonderful feature in it. It appears to have been one of 
the chief interests in Bentham’s life for a groat number of 
years'. Tlie plan was originated in 1788, propounded to 
Government in 1792, and only finally settled in 1811 
by the payment above mentioned. Wilberforce speaks 
of Bentnarn’s strong feeling on the subject ana profound 
disappointment at its failure — a disappointinent which 
certainly was of a generous kind ; for the life he had pro- 
posed to himself as chief gaoler, of a huge prison, living 
in his central chamber, in the midst of the most hardened 
and debased of criminals, is as unlike the scheme of cxist- 
ence which could have i>roved satisfactory to% a philo- 
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sopher, as can be conceived. But he was very tenacious 
and slow to relinquish any plan he had formed. 

Bentham’s attempts at the consolidation of the laws 
and formation of a penal code, were as unsuccessful, in a 
practical point of view, as his l*ano})ticon. He neglected 
no oj)portumty of pressing his services ujwn every newly- 
foTHied or revolutionised nationality, from Irance — by 
wliich in the palmy days of the National Assembly ho had 
been adopted as a citizen along with half-a-dozen otlici* 
I^nglishmen — Eussia (of which ho had great hopes), and 
America — to such smaller sections of the world as Venez- 
uela, to which he had a great mind to emigrate undei 
the protection of Miranda, for the purpose of making it 
into a ITto2)ia of political economy and i)hilos()phical legis- 
lation. But in the Latter as in the former cases diffi- 
(julties intervened, and the ever ready code, which he 
was coiitiniially ri'.touching and perfecting, was nowhere 
adoi)ted. At the very end of his life he wrote to one of 
his foreign correspondents, “I am alive though turned 
f)f fiighty-two ; still in good health and spirits, codifijiwj 
like any drayoiu Tims with a chirrup of obstinate lidelity 
as dauntless as any trunq>et note, the old man stuck to 
his lifelong occu])ation, undaunted by the fact that all the 
world had refused Ids help in this 2>articular. What he 
did succeed in was in sowing principles, suggestions, know- 
ledge, broadcast among the classes of which legislatmu is 
I tie natural trade, perha2)s as effectual a way of inlluencing 
the world as if he had been allowed to codify^ like a 
dragon, potentially as well as in his closet. Beiithain 
was not one of tlie wi iters who have to wait long and 
wearily for recognition. His first Frayment gained him, 
as has been said, the hajqiicst iutluence of his life, the 
friendshij) of Lord Lansdowne ; and his re[)utation as 
an authority upon questions of law and i)olitical philo- 
sophy scchis to* have taken root from that 2)eriod, and to 
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haviaroinaiiieil unquestioned even by those who agreed the 
least with his views. He was not much over forty when 
the French Assembly conferred the honour of French 
citizenship upon him, “considering,” as the patent sets 
forth with characteristic grandiloquence, “that at the 
moment when a National Convention is about to fix 
the destinies of France, and probably those of the human 
race, it belongs to a generous and free people to wclconu*. 
all iiitelligenee, and to grant the i*iglit of access to this 
great work of reason to men rendered worthy of it by 
their sentiments, tlieir writings, and tlieir valour !” What 
magnificent sentiments were these ! and what an oj)))or- 
tunity for TJentliam, liad lie been able to take advantage 
of it ! All that came to him from his offers of enlighten- 
ment to France was, however, the aj)|)ointmcnt of a eoni- 
inittee of th(*. Convention to report upon his Panopticon 
scheme, whicli never came to anything. But that his 
name and fame had travelled far is very apparent. 

It is curious, however, to note in his case the benefits 
of patronage, as conferred by tliis short episode of Bowood. 
It made him acquainted Avith people wliose acquaintance 
was in itself a kind of fame. It gave him his great 
disciple and expositor Dumont, a Frenchman who had 
lieen tutor to Lord Tjansdowne’s sons, and who, when once 
made acquainted with the philosopher, attached, like liim- 
selfr to that noble house, made himself, for a great part 
of his life, the interpreter and high priest of Beiithain, 
merging his own powers in those of his master, and com- 
municating to France, with curious self-devotion’;^U better 
and more readable version of Benthands principles than 
Bentham himself was able to give to liis own country. 
Dumont was the most serviceable of the many retainers 
whom Bentham attached to himself; but he had otlicr 
discijilcs to whom his service was as that ,of a feudal 
superior. Notwithstanding the weird aiuLuiicaAny aspect 
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of the old man, as he is revealed to us by Dr. ]>oyi iiii>, 
in his shrill levity and chceifulness, Uku-o must have been 
attractive qualities in him. It is evident tliat he had an 
instinct like that of the Ancient Mariner, for the men 
who were born to hear and understand him, and great 
readiness in adopting into his allections eveay new m lia- 
bility whom lie approved of. Mill, the sternest of thinkers, 
was for a considerable time his lienclnnan and attendant; 
and h(i received an amount of service and devotion, wJiich 
few of the greatest of mankind have gained from their 
fellow-creatures. It may be that his own entire detach- 
ment from family and natural ties had something to do 
with it, besides his ])ower of helpiiig in his turn, young 
mem who gave up their time and independence to him ; 
but it requires more than this to induce men of ediu^ation 
and ability to undertake even the personal service of their 
philosophical master, as his young disciples who lived in 
liis house, always two of them on duty, seem to have done 
— at least it is a return to mcdheval fashions of disciple- 
ship with which we arc little acquainted in the nineteenth 
century. 

"J1ie reader will find some account of ileiilluinrs system 
of philosophy farther on. It involves, directly in one 
group with him, the gentle and noble figure of J ames Mack- 
intosh who assailed it, and the stern and harsh one of 
James Mill, who, with equal vigour and uiimamierliiess, 
made himself its champion. They were both Scotsmen, 
and Dentharn did not like Scotsmen. But they were as 
unlike «s tt is possible to conceive. Before, lft)wever, 
passing on to these antagonists yet fellow-workmen, we 
must add a word ov two to this record of their master. 
Tliere is no notable person of his generation who is more 
open to ridicule. His excessive activity made him thrust 
into every difficult situation with an absence of that per- 
ception (rf absurdity which saves many men from open 
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follyi, Perhaps there was a touch of chivalry, a remnant 
of the romantic courage which prompted a kniglit to offer 
himself as the champion of his country, as well as a 
wonderful amount of vanity and misapprehension of mag- 
nitudes in the philosopher’s mind, when he proposed to 
Wilberforce (like himself a French citizen by patent of the 
National Assembly as one of the heroes of liumanity) that 
they two should go to France as ambassadors to re-establish 
friendly relations between the two countries. The claims 
which he puts forth for himself in proof of his eligibility 
to this office are — 1st, The order by the Assembly to 
print the Panopticon plan ; 2d, An invitation from Talley- 
rand to go to Paris with the idea of setting up a Panopti- 
con; 3d, The “flaming eulogiums of some extracts from my 
papers on the judicial establishment,” printed in periodi- 
cals directed by Mirabeau and by Brissot ; with other 
exquisite reasons. Wilberforce quashed the scheme in a 
very brief note. “ There is much in what you urge, and 
I will turn it in my mind ; but I doubt if anything can 
be made of it” — but Lord St. Helens, to Avhom it was 
also referred, took the trouble to enter into an elaborate 
explanation of the impossibilities of the ]>lan. This was 
probably a mere bubble of the combative and active mind 
of the philosopher, but it has a very gintesque as])(*ct 
among the many restless offers and schemes of his life. 
The ^prodigious letter, or rather pamphlet, in the form of 
a letter (sixty-one pages) which we find in another place 
addressed to Lord Lansdowne, and taking his patron to 
task fdr not putting him into Parliament as Benthani 
understood him to have promised to do, is another proof 
that some impulses of ambition, apart from his science 
and liis schemes of public improvement, legislative and 
otherwise, occasionally crossed his mind. The following 
statement, however, of the relative position and import- 
ance of his own and the philosophical /systems which 
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preceded his, reaches a much higher point, and iiiiiy be 
reckoned as the very sublimation of self-applause. 

“ Wliat Bacon did was to proclaim Fiat expermientum ; but Ins 
own knowledge of natural philosophy was ignorance. 

“ What Locke did was to dcwstroy the notion of innate idcjis ; 

“ What Newton did was to throw light on one branch of science. 

“ But I have jdantcd tlie tree of Utility — I have ijJaiitcd it deep 
and spread it wide 

Of his opinions on literature in general not much is 
to be said. “What I read of Socrates is insipid,” lie 
says. “ I could find in him nothing that distinguished 
him from other people, except his manner of putting 
(piestions.” Coming down to an age more near our own, 
he informs ns, “ 1 never read poetry with enjoyment. I 
read Milton as a duty. Hudibras for the story and the 
fun;” so that, presumably, as poetry, Lycidas and Hiidi- 
bras ranked on about the same level in the philosopliev’a 
mind. And his mention of Milton at all was, perha])s, 
suggested by tlic fact that it was Milton’s liousc in which 
he was living, a fact which had induced the old Jeremy, 
Ueiitliam 8 father, to buy a portrait of the poet, and fiut 
up an inscription in the garden to his memory. Wlieii 
discjouvsing of his contemporaries, Bonthain speaks of the 
“ servile poet and novcilist Walter Scott,” and the “ ultra- 
servile sack-guzzler Soutliey.” " 1 shall laugh heartily to 
see your figure in the neighbourhood of those rej^liles 
Scott and Southey,” replies his correspondent the niild- 
. mouthed and modest Parr. Thus the philosopliers coin- 
imiiied ^ig'ihor. On the other hand, we must adA a few 
words of a more genial kind, an old man’s summing u]) 
of his philoso})hy, which exhibits him in a very difierent 
light. It was written for a lady, Avho wished for his 
autograph a few mouths before his death. 

“ The way to be comfortable is to make others eomba'table. 

*‘^rhe W|iy*to make others comfortable is to appear to iovctheui, 
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“ J'he way to appear to love them is to love them in reality. 

Frobatur ah expc7'ientid ^q.t Jeremy Ijenthaiu, Queen’s Square 
Place, AVestininster. Bom 15tli February anno 1748; written 
24tli October 1831.” 

This little matter-of-fact periphrasis of the great 
Christian rule puts the pliilosopher in a liappier light. 
But tlie queer llgure of tlie old man shuffling about his 
garden, his white hair streaming from under a’ straw 
liat, legs and arms muffled up in shapeless woollen : oi 
“ vibrating” round the platform upon which his table and 
chairs and bookcase were placc<l, indoors, his teapot 
“Dick” singing over the lamp, his confidential friend in 
waiting, attended by two young secretaries — “ reprobates” 
in the (piaint language of the house — makes one of tin; 
strangest of domestic pictures. It is for more like a 
jiicture out of Dickens than a scene of actual life. While, 
the guests were still present the queer little old man was 
undressed, by one of the discnples, his nightcap tied on, his 
old eyes bathed — his old voice running on all the time in 
a perpetual shrill chatter of elaborate jokes and chirnip- 
ings. Never was a stranger comic -tragic iigure, yet 
nothing solemn in it, more like an ape of genius chatter- 
ing and tri(jksy, tlian one of the great minds that inspire 
an age. But such he was, in his strange all -laborious 
way. 

The name of James Mackintosh is one which possesses 
more of that personal attraction in which, curiously enough, 
the figures of the ^mst vary as much as do those of our 
pei’soifol a(iquaintances, than either of the hi^CoWans and 
philosophers already noted. He was one of the men never 
so successful as they seem to have a right to be, who 
awaken great expectations, and now and then attain gieat 
though evanescent triumphs, but by some failure of fortuiKJ, 
or absence of faculty, never rise to the height which aj^pears 
their due, or get any consolidation of this, .fluctviating and 
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never fully accomplished fume. lie was the soil) of a 
Highland laird, and himself the lieir of a liUlo northern 
projierty, with which, however, he soon parted by that 
almost inevitable process of getting rid of what they have, 
which young men born to a small fortune so generally go 
through. He was full of faculty and genius from liis 
earliest years — the fact that it must be Jamie Aiackintosh 
being at once recognised in the countryside, when a learned 
stranger told the story of his encounter, on a country 
road, with a remarkable boy. He was a “ spontaneous 
child,” some old observer said of him, and there could not 
he a more attractive description. And he was a dn'amer 
as well. “I used to fancy myself Emperor of (^mslanti- 
iioplo,” he says. “I distributed officers and provinces 
among my schoolfellows, I loaded my favourites with 
dignity and power, and I often made the objects of my 
dislike feel the weight of my imperial resentment. ^ 
carried on the series of i)olitical events in solitude — 
and lie adds that this habit continued wdth him all his 
life, not in the more common way of iniagining success 
and triumphs for himself in his proper pursuits, l.ait in 
wa*,avings of inuaginatioii as fur removed from reality as 
the crown of Constantinople was from the scJioolroom at 
Fortrose. I have no doubt,” he adds, “ that many a man 
siiiTonnded by piles of folios, and apparently engaged in 
the most profound resciarches, is in reality often employed 
in distributing the offices ajid ]U'ovinccs of the empire of 
Constantinojile.” Hut this drejuner was no inactive hoy. 
The spiTlitaueous life in him ponred forth in all cliiinnels. 
When he was but thirteen he got np a dehatiug society in 
his school, and liaraiigiied tlie Tiivorness-sliiro lads “till 
his soprano voice failed.” " One day ho was Fox, another 
Hurke, or some leading member of the Opposition ; and 
when no (jne ventured to reply to his arguments, he 
would clitinge sides for the moment, personate North, and 
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enderxvoiu* to combat what he conceived the strongest parts 
of liis own speech. 1 was greatly surprised and delighted 
with his elo(j[uence in his character of Fox against some 
siij)posed or real measure of the prime minister.” Tims 
the little actor conned his mimic part, little thinking how 
soon lie was to hnd a place among those he imitated. 

At fifteen Mackintosh went to Aberdeen to college, 
and there fell into a course of reading which helped to 
direct many of his after efforts. Warburton’s Divine 
Legation, he thinks, perhaps "tainted my mind witli a 
fondness for the twilight of historical hypothesis ; but 
certainly inspired me with that ])a,ssion for investigating 
the history of opinions, which has influenced my reading 
through life.” Here he met Kobertlfall, the luture great 
preacher, and the two ardent boys, both golden-mouthed 
and full of dawning eloquence, living together in tlie same 
bare half-furnished house, walking together on the sands, 
in the roar of these northern seas wliich half drowned 
tlieir eager young voices, discussed and reasoned of every 
subject on earth and heaven. The young Englishman 
was orthodox in the straitest sense of the word, the young 
Scot, who at fourteen had been " tin* boldest heretic in the 
county,” a daring speculator and ([uestioner: and tlie 
suhjecls u])on which they din'ered were much more numer- 
ous tluui those on which they agreed. During one 
winter they met .at five o clock every morning in the cold 
and dark "to read Greek” — a third youth, no doubt one 
of those devoted and admiring retainers wlio are always to 
lie found on the path of the young heroes of univer- 
sities, getting up to make coflee for them : and this early 
meeting : the two youthful faces over their books, most 
likely by the light of one poor candle, the friendly minis- 
trant coaxing bis fire into brightness, the fumes of the 
boyish cookery — and, no doubt, the little interval of jes( 
that would come into the midst of Tlato or Ihifcdotiis. a.' 
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the three youths warinod themselves with tlui smokiiic 
coffee, furnishes ns with a ])leasaiit scene. The future 
statesman and the future preacher strugglcid and wrangled 
and were never still, loving and confuting each other with 
all the warmth of fervid youth. To Hall, ITackintosh 
always appeared to have "" an intellect more analogous to 
that of Bacon tlian any ])crson of modern times;” while 
to Mackintosh, a souKJwhat careh'ss youth, with a warm 
love of iDleasure and no very straitcmed (irced, “ the trans- 
parency of his friend’s conduct and the ])urity of his 
principles” inspired a respect which he descril)es as awe. 
Altogether there could not have been a more interesting 
conjunction. 

Mackintosh left college at nineteen, having taken his 
degree — a course more rational surely than tlie long 
ext(inded preliminary training of the present time: and 
though he would have preferred the bar or to be a book- 
seller (an idea which filled his advisei’s with constornalion), 
he became neither, but began his studies for the inedLcal 
profession. It was in this capacity that he went to Lon- 
don, a lively young man of twenty-three, more distiiiguishod 
in all the debating societies than in the schools, although 
there, too, his comprehensive genius held its own. It was 
not, however, as a physician but as a speaker, in the fer- 
ment of the political societies which were universal at the 
time, that Mackintosh made his first success in London. 
It is clear that nothing attracted him so much as that art 
ol' oratory which, in his then circumstances, he^could 
practise %niy as a relaxation. This kind of relaxation, 
however, combined with others less legitimate, swallowed 
up altogether the life of the young man, who, though a 
Scotsman, was as prodigal, lavish, and incautious as most 
of the young Scotsmen whom we have jircviously en- 
countered ii; these volumes have been. At the moment 
when he \^as tliAis afloat in Loudon, with no settled pros- 
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pectgj, liis littlo Highland estate, newly come into his hand 
on the death of his father, already begiuniiif^ to melt away 
in bis careless keeping, Mackintosh took a step wliich to 
most wise people would seem the most imprudent of all, 
but which immediately replaced him in the way of salva - 
tion. He married and returned to the hopes and possi- 
bilities of more practical life. It was not very long aftia- 
this event that he won his spurs in literature, suddenly 
leaping into the midst of the fray and striking upon the 
shield of no neophyte like himself, hut of the most dis- 
tinguished of warriors, the great Burke, the most eloquent 
and potent champion against whom young assailant ever 
tried his powers — as if a young Lovainc with maiden 
arms had defied Lancelot himself. Tlui oceasinn was that 
centre of all the exciteinent and commotion of the time, — 
the French Eevolution : against which Burke had arisen at 
once to denounce with half- prophetic force, and at the 
cost both of friendships and traditions, its dangerous tend- 
encies. So strong was the feeling, and so many were the 
sympathisers in favour of the now outburst of freedom 
and popular rights, that answers came forth on all sides 
to this attack. Among these was the well-known Biyltfs 
of Man by Tliomas Paine. Neither the great Burke nor 
his violent adversary belongs to our period : but when 
James Mackintosh, young, unsettled, and not knowing 
whai to do with himself, full of the ardent hopes and 
strong political feeling of Ms generation, seeing in the 
great events on the other side of the Channel the sell- ' 
emancii)ation of a heroic nation and the begfiinhig of a 
new era of freedom and life, came forth before the world 
with his Vindicico Oallicco, his apology and justification of 
he Eevolution, which as yet had not dipped its garments 
in blood, he was as true an embodiment as could have 
been found of the new age, full of hope and wajrm idealism 
and that certainty of being able to better „thc \Vorld, and 
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Mirn evil into good, wliich is one of the linest charP|Cter- 
istics of noble youth. 

The Vindicice was an eloquent and glowing defence of 
the French nation and its leaders, and of the spirit, as yet 
all undeveloped and apparently containing in it the g('Tni 
of every heroic quality, of the new revolution. Its argu- 
ments arc not without suspicion of sophism and special 
pleading, hut its generous inspiration and hot and eager 
(iliampionship, made up of the natural English desire to 
see fair play, and the warm enthusiasm for liberty of tlie 
young England of the moment, are very potent and 
ati ractive. The impression made by it was great. The 
lirst edition was published in April and by August 

of the same year the third liad been called for. It was 
froni the obscurity of a cottage at Little J^aling, where the 
young medical man, who certainly had not been success- 
ful, nor perhaps had much tried to bo successful, in that 
profession, had retiroil for economy and (|uiot, and very 
likely with the intention of weaning himself from the 
temptations of town — that this generous plea for Frajice 
and freedom, and the hopes of a new world, cfinu'. forth, 
llis young wife, no doubt with many an anxiety in her 
mind, not only for the bread of the children wlio b(‘gan 
to gather about the rash pair, but for the vindiciation to 
the 'world of those powers which had as yet been little 
more than wasted upon political societies and Irukless 
debates — sat by him silent as a mouse, not permitted 
"even the resource of that endless needlework which a 
young motifbr, in tliose days, had more completel;^ upon 
Iier hands than now, scarcely turning the pages of bet 
book lest she should disturb him as he worked. One can 
scarcely help feeling that her presence meant a certain 
moral compulsion and guardianship to keep him to his 
work, which^ it is allowed, lie needed in those days. 

But tl;4s wa§ an end of the obscurity and unsuccess of 
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the J'oiing SooLsjikui. His book was rocoivod with ap- 
plause everywhere. Fox, who had separated himself from 
his brother-ill-arms in consequence of the Bejlcctions, to 
which it was an answer, and Burke liiinself, who was 
magnanimous enough to appreciate the writer s admiration 
and respect even through the fervour of his attack, both 
praised his performance ; and young Mackintosh stepped at 
once out of his obscurity into the acquaintance of the 
world. Perhaps it was tlie new vigour given by success 
which prompted him more delinitely to abandon the pro- 
fession of medicine, for which it is evident he never felt 
any enthusiasm, and to adopt that of the law, which was 
much more congenial to his mind. He was called to the 
bar in 1795, and by that time had fully entered upon the 
c-raft of literature as well. The nature of the man is well 
exemplified in the fact that within four or live years after 
the production of the Vindidee Gfdlicce, his frank and rea- 
sonable soul, unfettered by those artificial bonds of consist- 
ency which a young man is so often afraid to break, had 
owned the rashness of his own plea, and abandoned the 
uncompromising defence of France, which, jiossible in 
1791, was no longer possible after the Terror. I lis reviews 
of Burke's subsequent publications on the same subject, 
brouglit him to the jiersonal knowledge of the great writer 
and statesman, to wdiom he made haste to express his pro- 
found regard and veneration. “ From the earliest momcmt 
of rcllection your writings have been my chief study and 
delight,” he says. “ For a time, indeed, seduced by the 
love ctf what I thought liberty, I ventured'^ to^ ’oppose, 
without ever ceasing to venerate, that writer who had 
nourished my understanding with the most wholesome 
principles of political wisdom. . . . Since that time a 
melancholy experience has undeceived me on many sub- 
jects in which I was then the dupe of my own ^enthusiasm. 
I cannot say (and you would desinse me if I dkssembled) 
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that 1 can even now assent to all your opinions on the 
present politics of Europe. But I can witli truth ffthrin 
that I subscribe to your general principles.” This is 
deeply interesting as ahbrding us an example, very rare 
in the litera-ture of the time, of the effect produciMl upon 
candid and generous minds by the downfall into blood aiul 
outragci of the first fair hopes of the lievolution. But 
JVJackintosh carried a peculiarly sensitivcj mental thermo- 
meter, and was always ready to admit those modifications 
of opinion which life, whether we admit them or not, is 
sure to bring. 

He had not long been calhid to the bar when lie appeared 
Ixjfore the world in a s(a‘ies of Laiarc.'^ on ilio Law oj 
Nature and Nations, delivered, after some demur on the. 
jiart of the bencliers, in the Great Hall of Lincoln’s run, 
of whicli he was a member. It is not to be wondered at 
that a serious and conservative body should have hesitated 
before permitting the defender of revolution and of that 
nation which, for at least one terribUi moment, had abro- 
gated law altogether, to iliscourse upon siudi a subj'ecjt 
under its sanction and authority. But the result justified 
the confidence which, not without trembling, they had put 
in him ; and his lectures were received with large .approval 
and admiration. His sotting forth of the two great insti- 
tutions of property and marriage as the foundation of 
ndative duties afforded a contrast which men who had 
lately risen from the first exciting perusal of the r^itical 
Just'ice of Godwin would feel in its fullest extent ; .aiidliis 
definit^ii . i)f Liberty must have solaced iiiany iy^ouhled 
imaginations, blown up .and down by the wild pliilosojbies 
and still wilder events of tlie age. “ Men are more free,” 
he wrote, “ under any govcriimeut, even the most imper- 
fect, than they would be if it were possible for them to 
exist without any government at all. Tliey are more 
secure frpih wrong, more undisturbed in the exercise of 
VOL. y II. * T 
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their natural powers, and therefore more free, even in the 
inost*obvioiis and grossest sense of tlie word, tlian if they 
were altogether uni)rotected against injury from eac.h 
other.” But this was a wonderful departure from the 
ideas and hopes of the dawning of Freedom. His disgust 
with the furtljor developments of con tern] )orary Ijistory 
has all the warmth of disappointment in its strong cix- 
pression. 

“There is noLliinj^ in puLlic matters to sjK'ak of,” he writes in 
1800, wlien the Consulate hatl just been eslablisheil, “exee])t the 
last lixtraordiiiary rcivolution in France, which has r«)ote(l up eveuy 
pj’inciple of deinoci'acy in that connliy, and banished the ])C{)ple 
from all ccnicern in the govern nnuit, not for a season, as forniei’ 
usurpers pretended, hut for ever, if tliis accursed revolution is 
destined to be ])eiinanent. . , . It is my iiilt.'ution, in this winter’s 
lectures, to profess publicly and unequivocally that 1 abhor, ahjun!, 
and for ever renounce the Fjvmli Kevolution with all its sanguinary 
history, ils abominabhi princi])les, and for ever execrable leadeis. 
I ho])e T shall be able to wipe oil' the disgrace of having once betiu 
betrayed into an approbation of that conspiracy against Cod and 
man, the greatest scourge of the world, and the chief stain upon 
human annals. But I feel,” he adds, “ that T am transported by 
my subject to the borders of rant.” 

Tlie warmth of this revulsion, liowcver, ugain trouldcd 
him wlum, looking back from a distance and from com- 
parative tranquillity upon all tlie agitations of this period, 
lie confides to a friend the linal form of his matured ideas, 
“As a ])olitical philosopher,” he says, “ I will not say that 
I now entirely a])prove the very sliades and tones of jxdi- 
tical doctrine which distinguished these lectures. I can 
easily Sj!?e that I rebounded from my original of inious too 
far towards the opiiosite extreme ; I was carried too far 
by anxiety to atone for my former errors.” These changes 
of a sensitive soul, disturbed out of all the traditions of 
well-balanced thought by the extraordinary events liap- 
peiiing around him, are more interesting and instrucLivc 
to the distant spectator tliaii all the dogmas of c6n^dstency ; 
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though at tlie same time we cannot but admit that such 
candour has its dangers too, and that the position* of a 
man always conscious that there is mncii to be said on 
tlie other side, has an eUunent of inseciuity in it. Hiero 
were pcojde, of course, wlio said that James Mackintosh’s 
recantation was ])rought about by interested motives ; it 
is one of our greatest advantages in the ])reseiit day that 
such imputations arc rare, and tlial writms of Iionouruble 
feeling ure slow to siiggivst a dishonourable; motive. The 
variations of his sensitive mind, as he was thus diiveii 
from one side to the other, take an allogether dilfereiit 
aspect when we r(‘ad how they ap])ear(‘d to l>entham look- 
ing on with cynical, yet not unkind speclalovsbi]) : -- 

“ When 1 saw yuii,” says the elder pliilosoplier, ‘S*nlis(i‘<] iu llie 
dehaice of a casfle of straw, whieli 1 had turned niy )*.i‘ h iijjnii as 
lit for nothing but the iin*., T hciheld with rrgrot wliat a}t|»c‘ared to 
me a waste of talents so iin])Vontahly eiii])loyed. AVlicii I heard tif 
yon lunng occupied in teacliijig the anatomy and j>]iyMol(»gy of two 
cliiiiicras, the same sensation was again repeated. A cit>wd of ad- 
miring auditors of all ranks — ami wliat was it they wisluiU or ex- 
pected I Each of them some, addition to the stock (d‘ so|)hi.-nis which 
most of them had heen able to mount hy his own genin^, or jack ii|.> 
by his own industry, in rc;ulmess to be emiiloyed in the service; ()f 
right or wrong, whichever liapiieiied to he the first to present the 
retaining fee.” 

After the lectures, which liad attrricted a great deal of 
attention, Mackintosh made his way into the Jiiorejisual 
honours of his profession. He tolls his wife iu a letter, 
of a great spc'.ech he had made, which he felt to be full 
of conii^oi /places, hut wliicdi lillcd “ the whole ccMiity of 
Norfolk,” assembled at Norwicli, with ra[)ture. “Half 
the court was drowned in tears,” and the .'ittoriieys, deeply 
impressed, rushed round him with briefs. Some time 
after lie made a still greater and more im])ortaut appear- 
ance in London, where he defoiid(;d a certain M. I'eltier, 
•111 and the editor of a furious little ])n])er called 
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the u4mhiffu, in wliich the First Consul had been lierceJ}' 
attacked. The great Erskiiie wrote to compliment the com- 
paratively unknown young barrister upon his ''most power- 
ful and eloquent speech;” and the counsel for the prosecution 
began liis own address with the exjiression of a fear thaL 
"after the attention of tlic jury had been so long riveted 
to one of the most sjdendid displays of eloquence he ever 
had occasion to hear,” his speiich would have Imt little 
(diance. Immediately after, while the firmament was still 
ringing with tliese plaudits. Mackintosh acce])ted an 
appointment as Itecorder of Bombay, which seems to have 
been a rather rash and unwary proceeding — a sort. of 
sacrifice of the birds in the bush to the one in hand, which 
j)ovcrty and impatience combined, so often force a man 
into. It would have been natural to expect that such 
brilliant appearances would have instantly increased his 
])rofits at the bar, and opened a career to him in his pro- 
fession at home ; but, whatever his motives were, the 
decision was made, and in ISO-l, with the usual knight- 
hood which distinguishes a judge, but not without mis- 
giving, he banished himself from the scciui of all his 
triumphs to the never congenial sphere of India. " I am 
waiting,” he says, in his last letter written from England, 
" in hourly expectation of the ship which is to convoy me 
far li'om those scenes of civUisatioii and literature ill which 
1 once, in the fond ambition of youth, dreamt that I might 
perhaps have acted a considerable xiart. Exj)ericnce lias 
refused my ambition . . . and reason informs me that 
there i^^ no country in which I may not discl}#.rgQ,. a part 
of the debt which I owe to mankind. I do not, however, 
affect to leave my country without pain.” So engaging 
is Mackintosh’s character, and so easy seems the impulse 
that might have turned him to a better and more glorious 
path, that vain as is the refl(Jction, it is scjircely possible 
for the reader not to feel a pang of regret &tv>his rash 
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abaudoniiient of the field, and a pained and impjiticnt 
sense of wliat mi<>;ht liave been had he not taken so fatal 
a step. He was in India seven years, which was so much 
time lost in respect to his career, a period full of possibili- 
ties never to be recovered. Ho seems to have felt, throimh 
.'ill liis time of baiiisliirient, a souse of tlio misbike he had 
made, and there is a kind of iii the following nolo, 
made on his voyngiv lionu^, whioh is more touching than 
many louder lamenlations : — 

“It liiis luippeiicd hy the merosl accident iliat the Trial oj 
T>-.HUr is jinioii^ the hooks in the c-ahin. But when T recollecit the 
way in wliich you saAV me opposed to BercLval on the 21st ol 
I'ebruary 180:5 (the day of the trial), and when f compare his 
present .sitmilion, whetlu r at the head of an admini.Hration or an 
opposition, with mine, scanty as is my stock of fortune, hr. Uh, or 
spirits, in a caliiii nine feet sijiiare on the Indian Oc.(‘an, 1 tliink it 
(‘iioii.i^di that I .am free from the sourness of disa])pointment, and I 
need not conceal from my other self that I feel some sui-prise.” 

ft wns little wonder that he should feel surprivso at 
such a contrast. To be a statesman at the be.ad of 
imperial affairs instead of a superannuated Indian judg«\ 
many men would have accepted the sad and sudden end 
which put so startling a conclusion to tlie happier rival’s 
career. Mackintosh came back with a iiension of £1200 
a. }'ear, broken bealtli, and a general separatifin from all 
tli(j ways of advancement. A faint possibility, however, 
tli.'it soniotliing worthy of his powers might yet opon»n])on 
him, existed at first. Tie was offered by rercival, im- 
mediately on Ids arrival in England, a seat in Parli.amcnt 
(the wffrds'*read curiously nowadays), with a pros'fiect of 
further iironiotion afterwards. J5nt lie declined to coiikj 
into the TTonse as a Government noniinee on .account of 
bis opinion on the (.hitliolic I)is.abilities. I’crcivars mur- 
der occurred at the very nioiiicnt when his nvply to this 
ofler was viritten, and none of the ])olitical haidevs who 
followed liook Aiiy trouble aliout Mackintosh, lie found 
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ail ii^dejieiident seat in the House of Comnions some time 
after ; and at a later period was made a privy councillor. 
13ut this empty honour and the privilege of having right 
lionourable to his name was all he ever came to. Vague 
intentions of service and much general admiration and 
well-wishing attended him, beside the appreciation of 
society for one of the most brilliant and entertaining of 
its members; but this was all. In 1818 he became 
Professor of Law and Politics in the Indian college at 
Haileybury. After his brilliant beginning, and the place 
which lie always occupied in public life, it is strange to 
see the fine pleader, the cxjicrienced politician, the admired 
conversationalist, a name continually recurring in all the 
highest records of the national life, drop into such an 
appointment at last as would not have been too mueJi for 
him to expect when he started from .Edinburgh thirty- 
five years before, in all the brilliant faculty and hope of 
youth. 

We cannot pass over without notice the friendship 
which existed between Mackintosh and Madame de Staid, 
and which associated him constantly for a time with tliat 
remarkable woman, whose appearance wlierever she went 
alarmed and excited the men of letters of her day in the 
most curious way, with a whimsical mixture of panic ami 
dislike. . Mackintosh, it is evident, felt nothing of this 
amusjng terror : and the lady proved her discrimination 
by a warm preference for liis society. “ She treats me/’ 
ho says, “ as the person she most delights to honour. I 
am gefTerally ordcu’cd with her to dinner, as ^nec orders 
beans with bacon.” She, on her part, made no secret ol 
lier regard : " C'esf t7'ds eimuymx de diner sans vous, et la 
socUtd ne va pas qnand vous n'dtes pas Id,'* slic writes, and 
even in Paris finds no one equal to him. It is evident, 
however, that Madame de Stael had fathoiued his character 
ds well as she appreciated it. We find her Writing to 
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Lady Mackintosh of a favourite plan slie had, wliic^ was 
to induce Sir James to settle, like Gibbon, on the Lake of 
Geneva to finish his history. “ Qiie peiisoz-voiis de cc 
projet ?” she says. “ Sir Janu's est un pen iiicertnin de 
sa nature, et je ne crois point k son histoire si vous ifetes 
])as le j)ouvoir executif de cette entcriirise.” Wlion wo 
read tliis we cannot but remeinl)er the young wife who 
sat by Mackintosh’s 'side, not venturing to turn the leaf 
lest she should disturb him while he wrote his Vivdicim 
GulLlcce, It was a second Lady JMackinlosh to whom the 
brilliant Frenchwoman wrote, and she, though evidently 
a most congenial and faithful companion, does not seem to 
liave had the strength or patience to be thus the “ pouvniv 
executif” 

Letween the early blaze of elocpionce and enthusiasm 
which dazzled the world in the Vindiciw Gallira^ and the 
later works which retain a more pernianont jdace in the 
literature of the country, there is along, and we can scarcely 
help thinking, a painful interval. The IHsseiiation on 
E! Ideal ridlosophy was not comjilctcd till 1 8o(), two years 
before his death. Ilis histery, of wliich he liad licgnii In 
(jompose stray pages during his voyage from India in 
1812, changed in form and scope, and, shorn of much of 
its inlendiid importance, did not begin to api)car till tlw' 
same year. And his most important historical work, that 
in which his whole powers were put forth, and wlioi'e Ikj 
had full opportunity for the dev(d()])m(3nt of the philosophy 
of history, his favouritcj study, was one which he did not 
live to^oni|)letc, and which, so much as was compltited of 
it, was given to the world after bis deatli, without the 
revision or correction whicli he would certaiiily have given, 
and by hands ahogetlier destitute of his skill and genius. 
The Eevolution of 1088, which was the beginiiing of a 
new era in, the national life, bad thus occupied in turn 
two of tife gre^itest minds among English politicians and 
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statepnen at the very end of ilieir career, a curious and 
toucliing coincidence. The subject, which had dropped 
(Vom IFox^s dying lingers, fell also from those of the suc- 
cessor whom Fox a]:)plauded in his youth, and who, after 
the struggles and disappointments of a lifetime, took up 
tlie half-cxcjcuted task, only to leave it in his turn a noble 
fragment, a jn’epii ration for greater things. It is hardly 
])()ssible to think of this but as the filling up of that 
measure of disappointment, of unfullilnient, whieli was 
the lot of Janies Alacldnlosli. Had he hcen able to 
a(;com])lish (bis, a certain compensation for wasted lifi^ 
and fruitless hopi'.s might have been bis ; he would have 
done what it had been the ambition of the noblest of his 
party to do, and set forth with all the force of a philo- 
sophical inquirer tliosij ])rineij)les which liad ehangiid the 
faro of Kiigiand and established a mnv rule, the rule of 
modern (dvilisation and reason, through many drawbacks 
and the aI)S(iuce of all poetic grace, over all the romaiilie 
traditions, sentiments, and attractions of the old. It. 
w'ould have been, one might hav^e thought, a way of 
making U]) for so many things which had failed in his 
life and to his hojies. Jiiit it was not so. This last and 
greatiist ^vank came impeifect, with burial wreaths about 
it, maimed and incomplete, to tlie world : and thus the 
last word of unaccomplished hope, of a success never so 
greah.as it should have been, of elTorts balked and labours 
iinluI/ilJed, was said. 

For the sake of the succession and inheritance whicb 
Follow^, we may quote wliat Macaulay says t5f Ills great 
])redecessor. 

‘MVe have no hesitation in pronouncing (in the Ediiiburgh 
Revifiio, July 1835) this fragment decidedly the best history now 
extant of the ringii of James FI. It contains much new and curious 
iufV»rmatioii, of which excellent use has been made. . . .* We expected 
to find, and we have found, many just delineations of charactei 
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and many fli.i^ressions full of interosfc, siicli as tlie account of I In* 
order of Jesuits, and of the state of prison discipliiui in Ihjj^faiid a 
huTulred and iifty years aj<o. AVe expected to liud, and wi', han* 
found, many re-llections breathing the sjiirit of a c.dm and hcnij^niant 
jdiilosophy. Hut we did nut, we own, expi^ct to find that 8ir James 
could tell a story as well ns Voltaire or Hume. . . . 'I'ln*, most 
siiperlicial reader must he charmed, we think, by tlu; livelim-.-s o! 
the narrative. But no ]i(‘r-son who is not acrpiainted wilh lliat A^‘lst 
mass of intractable materials of which the valualde and inieiv.din^' 
part lias been extracted and condensed, can fully ap^neciate the skill 
of the writer. Here, and ihionj^dioiit tln^ work, we iiiid many harsh 
and careless expressions, whirth the anihor would ]»n)bahly havi^ 
removed if he liad lived to complete his work. But, in spite of 
these Idemislu's, we must say that W(i should iind itdillicult to ]Miint 
out in any modern hisl(»iy any ])ass;ige of equal Imiqlli, ainl, at the 
same time, of t^qual merit. We lind in it the dili|^Hiiice, the accnraiy, 
and tlie judi^meiit of llallam, uniUtd to the vi\a.t‘iiy and c':hnninj» 
of Southey. A history of Bn<,dand written tlnoui^dioiit in this 
Jiiaiimu* would he tlu* most fasciiiatin^f book in the lan.^mngo. // 
v'onld be more in mined at iJie circnlatiTKj librariea llnni the lad 
vnvdr 

As the uUovance of the writer who, tahinjf u]) 
Mac-kintosirs exactly fullillcd llui imqdiecy of 

the last seiitoiicc, tliere is an ainiising a])|)ropriatriiess in 
(he quotation. Macaulay, tliough he belongs to a youngen- 
generation, with wliich at present we have iiotliing to 
do, was in this, as in some other respects, the reverse oi 
all that has lieen said of Mackintosh, a man horn to 
success as the latter was to disap])oiiitiiieiit. 

We began hy remarking upon tlie curious pcfrsoiml 
attraction wliicdi even tlirough the medium of a soinewliat 
dull biograjdiy, one figure out of the jiast, among many 
who toTicli us not at all save intellectually and historically, 
will exercise upon the reader. In Ibis way a hmdei 
radiance glows about the naiiui of a man who was not one 
of those magicians who liavo a natural si)ell over our 
hearts, who was no poet hut a philosopher, lawyer, and 
])olitician^ and wlio has been sot before us by no skilful 
hand, suoli as ihat of those biographers who liave made a 
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disfciyct revelation of their subject, from great Plato to 
little Bozzy. Mfiekiiitosli had not even this advantage. 
He shows fortli dimly tliroiigh the ojiaque medium of his 
memoirs, or in the merest momentary gleam in the recol- 
lections of his contemporaries, but never without the 
attraction — perhaps of that same quality, first of all, 
which the keen-sighted old Scotswoman noted, who called 
him a “sjmiitaneous child.” Tie is always natural, un- 
alfected, answering to the influences of his time, witliout 
or thought of his consistency, or of himself at 
all. We may add from the same, critic whom we hnve 
already quoted, a few lines full of feeling and affectionaU^ 
regard, written afLer Mackintosh’s death. 

“All the lines of tlnit v(*,iu*ral)lo conntenance nrc hi'Tore us, all 
the little peculiar cadences of that voice from uhicli scholars aij<l 
statesmen loved to receive the lessons of a s(;r(‘no aud binicvoleiit 
wisdom, are in our ears. ... In liis most familiar talk there was 
no wildness, no inconsistency, no dreaming nonsense, no exaggera- 
tion for the sake of momentary cifect. Ilis mind was a vast maga- 
zine admirably arranged; everything was ‘there. ... It would 
have been strange imleed if you Jiad asked for anything I hat was to 
be found in that iiniiiense storehouse. The tnlicle which you 
recpiired was not only there ; it was ready. . . . He was singularly 
mild, calm, aud impaiiial in his judgments of men aud of parties.” 

Jumes Mill was of tlio same country as Mackintosh 
— a Northern Scot, though not of Celtic race. This 
lattei^circumstance may partly account for the difference 
between them, which was as great as if half a world had 
lain betwcMUi their places of birth. To come suddenly 
out of^tho genial presence of the one into fhe 'gloomy 
companionship of tlie other involves a greater shock of 
diflcreiice than could w^e pass in a moment from Italy to 
Iceland. Mill was one of the sternest and most rigid 
•rc])roscntatives of that iiorthcin race which, notwitli- 
standing the very dilfcrent qualities of the names which 
make it illustrious, has so continued to retain^ its con- 
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veritional character for harsliness and coldness that W(i 
are almost forced to believe there must be some trull i in 
the imputation. There would be so if the Devil's advo- 
cate could produce many such men as James Mill to 
counterbalance Scott and Mackintosh as specimens of the 
character of their countrymen. ITe was the son of a 
humble family in the district of Angus ; and, as many 
other promising lads' have done, attracited the attention of 
those about him by his early abilities, and was sent to 
college to be trained for the ministry of the Scotiih Church 
— the one outlet in which rustic genius was sure of 
finding an opening. The peculiarity in his case was, 
that it \vas not his own family who pinched and scra])e(l 
to f)rocure him an education, as so many have done, but 
that ho owed his training to a gentleman of the neigh- 
bourhood, Sir John Stuart, who divined liis powers. 
When his education was completed, he found himsiilf 
unable “to believe the doctrines of that or any other 
church," his son informs us ; and though “ licensed as a 
l>reachcr,” this grim and formidable intellectual ngtMit 
never in any way carried out the purpose of his education. 
After a few years whicdi he spent in the work of a tutor, 
he boldly launched himself upon London. Tn one of 
llentham’s rambling recollections, he describes himself as 
having “taken up Mill when he was in great distress, 
and on the point of migrating to Caen " (of all places in 
the world 1). He is said by the same authority to have 
had an annuity from tlic nohleman to wdioiii he had been 
tutor. • Fof some years after their first meeting, Ws con- 
nection with Lentham was very close. “ Ilc' and liis 
family lived w’itli me a half of every year from 1808 to 
1817 ,” the philosopher says. They were in the habit of 
accom])anymg Bcnthani to his summer residence, what- 
ever it might be — to Ford Abbey especially, a beautiful 
old house which he rcuited for a iimnhm’ of years, wlnue 
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the younger man came with “ his wife and fiimily and a 
servant,” a large addition to the bachelor household. 1 1 
was no small proof of the natural amiability of old 
dcrcjiiy, by this time between sixty and seventy, that lu' 
should have tolerat(3d the presence of a brood of youngsters, 
even when one of them was the wondiirful liny, aftia- 
wards fully revealed to the world which had previous!) 
Iviiowii only the outside of him, in the autobiography of 
John Stuart Alill. Many other advantages evidently 
came to the family from the friendship of llenthain. 
“ [ brought him and his family hither from Pentonville,” 
the old philosopher goes on ; “ I ])ut tluim into Milton’s 
house (afterwards his own dwelling-place), where his 
tamily were all at ease. Afterwards I gave him the hiasi* 
of the house Ihj holds, and put it in repair for him.” 
This house was next door to his own in QiUMm’s Sipiare 
riace, and thus Mill was established under Ids master’s 
wing. John Stuart TVIill, very likely unaware of the 
great obligations of his father to his benefactor, or seeing 
them from a dilferent ])oint of view, yet adds, in his 
cairious account of his own extraordinary education, his 
sense that his sojourn at Pord Abbey as a boy was "an 
im])ortant circumstance” in it. “ The middle-age «arehi- 
tecture, the baronial hall, and the spacious and lofty rooms 
of this fine old ])lace, so unlike the mean and crampe.d 
extervals of English middle-class life, gave the sentiimMit 
of a lai’ger and freer existence, and were to mo a sort 
of poetic cultivation ” he says. The account of the inter- 
course ^as reported on both sides is very clffiracieristic. 
Ilentham’s is given with a kind of careless liberality, a 
good-natured half contempt for the circumstances of the 
poor man, to whom he evidently felt he had been a kind 
of providence. But the son of that poor man has no idea 
of any such relationship. “I do not know-how soon 
after my father’s arrival in Kngland tliQjy hebame ac- 
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qiiainted,” Joliii Stuart Mill says ^vitll dignity ; “ but my 
father the earliest Englishman of any great Iniark 
who thoroughly understood, and in the main adopted, 
IJentham’s general views of ethics, government, and law.’* 
A cynic would smile at the dillerence hetwc'en the ])()int 
of view of the conscious benefactor and that of the family 
he served ; a contrast of feeding so common, almost in- 
variable, so long as ‘Such relations last, with p(!rha])s a 
little too ]nuch (daimed on the one side, and too Jitlle 
given on the other. 

Notwithstanding these potonlial vScrvi(;es and kind- 
nesses, howev(jr, lleiitham was under no dfdiision as to 
the amiability of his disciple and companion. “ He will 
nev(U’ willingly cuter into discourse with me,’* h(‘- says. 

When ho differs, he is silent. lie is a charaeler; Ikj 
exj)ects to subdue eveiybody by liis domhn.HTing’ tone, 
to convince everybody by his positivemess. His manner 
of speaking is 0])pressive and overhearing ; he coim‘s 
to me as if he wore a mask on his face.” And tlirn'e 
were occasional broaches holween them, as is apparent 
from a strange letter \vritten by Mill to Eeiitlanii in Ford 
Abbey, wdieii they \vere living under the same; roof, pro- 
j)osing that they should se^parate at the end of tJio summer, 
in eonscepuuice of somci real or supposed coldness on 
Bcuitham’s part, but that this separation should lx; efleetcd 
without a word said, either between theniscdvos ^or to 
Olliers — a. cljaractoristic way of conducting a. (jiiaiTcI. 
During the time of this close iiitercourso ho wais writing 
his Ih-^tisk^^India, while I was waiting all mauiier of 
things,” Bentham adds. The Ifistory of India was Mill’s 
lirst work, and the foundation of his fortunes. It was the 
lirst irnj)ortant work on the subject, and ^y^ls of the most 
bold and trenchant character, entering fuiukuucntally 
into the history of Eastern society and civilisation, and 
discussing; freely, not only the means by wdiich the East 
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India (\)inpany could justly regulate so great an einj)ire, 
but rflso tlic iailurcs and mistakes it liad made. " Hi.s 
iutercvsts/' says Bciitham again, “ he deems to be closely 
con nee. ted with mine, as he has a prospect of introducing 
a better system of judicial procedure in British India.'’ 
That his son should describe the book, in the fulness of 
years and judgment, as ‘‘one of the most instructive 
histui’ies ever written,” is perhaj)s natural in any case ; 
but it is si ill, notwithslanding so many new lights, a 
standard woilc, and one which no student ol‘ the affairs of 
that wonderful country co\ild pass by. There could be 
no better testijnony to the sense and judgment of the 
directors of tlie East India Coin 2 )any than tlie fact that 
the d<aring critic and historian, who had not certainly 
aimed at jdeasing tliem in any way, received very shortly 
after the imblication of this book an a])])ointnicnt in their 
service of the most responsible description, as one of the 
“ ^Assistants of tlie Examiners of Indian Correspondence, 
— officers whose duty it was to prcjiare draffs of de- 
spatches for India, for consideration by the Directors.” 
Tlius uncoiiiproniising honesty and courage received llafir 
reward in a way by which rewards are luit seldom attained. 

After til is Mill’s career was prosperous, and his future 
assured. He had leisure for a considerable deal of mis- 
cellaneous literary work on tlic and afterwards, 

when that was established under Benthaiii’s ausjiiccs, on 
tlie Westminder licvicio, and rejdicd in a liot and vigorous 
“ Fragment on Mackintosh,” to the strictures made iijion * 
BeiitljiMui’s utilitarian system in Sir James Mackintosh’s 
Dissertation. His History of India and Analysis of the 
Human Mind aiH3 his chief works, and would have been 
about all we sliould have known of James Mill but that 
be jirodiiced — a tiling more rare than any liistory — one 
of the straiigcist compounds of human qualities and para- 
doxes which the world has known, a son, John Stuart 
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Mill, already quoted, faillitiilly named after Ins ancient 
patron, and the object of tlie most astounding training to 
wliich any unfortunate soul was ever subjected. The 
cliaracter of the m.an sbines throngli tlic beginning of liis 
son’s ant()])i()grMi)liy as a liglit through a lantern. The 
])icUire tlms aiforded to us of a wondering half-scared 
child, whose keen unconiinoii intellect was able to res})ond 
like a machine to the guiding touch, witli little sense of 
what was being a(;compIished in it — and of the father, 
alarming, serious, almost awful, a strange demi-god, un- 
relenting, but not unkind, enduring with a kind of stern 
])atience the boy’s apjM'als and mistakes, and bearing him 
up with the coinj)ulsion of a strong will and untiring 
soul into regions far beyond the coinmeri'c of a cbild, is 
very curious and interesting. AVitli the same indomit- 
able pers(n'eranc(i and ])ati(mce which were neccissary 
to enable him in ivw years’ time, besides the constant 
necessities of ])ot-boiling for a large lamily, to write tin. 
Jlislor/f of India, this extraordinary Scadsnian set himself 
to re-crciate a human soul, and did it triumphantly, making 
of a susce])tible and sensitive nature, full of attractive 
weakness, cnidulity, and sentiment, an infant frecihinker, 
a baby ])hilosoj)her, a scholar in 2)etticoats — a man, when 
lie grew up, who kjiew almost every tiling except him- 
stdf, and whose rigidity of second nature, the art and 
inlluence of his father, never ceased to jar against, yet 
never ovcrc'unu;, the docility and softness of the lirst. In 
• tlie strange household thus revealed to us, there is no 
shadow^ of ^^iiy woman, no sound of domestic ch^it, no 
gimial companionship of brothers and sisters, but only a 
jmdonged encounter of two wits, tbe one teaeliing, the 
other listening and obeying; the man without ruth or 
thought for the flesh and blood lie is straining, the other 
with innocent child’s eyes fixed upon that prominent 
figure, reoJ;^ to follow till he dies. The only thing it 
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i*eminds us of is the j)aiiiful training of a young acrobat. 
wlicT^i the cliild o])oying a lifted finger goes slieer on to 
risk any fall or mutilation, or death itself, nothing lieing 
worse to its scared faculties than the boating or vitu])era- 
tion wliicjh a mistake would occasion. Mill did not either 
wliip or vituperate so far as appears, but his son, we can 
see even in the record, has Ids eye nervously, constantly, 
u|)on him from beginning to end : and a more extra- 
ordinary oxhiliition of the mental force which one nature! 
can (ixereise upon anotlier never was. 

TIku’c are few tilings more curious than the revelation 
of sueli a mind and story, and it is a testimony to wliat 
we may call tluj universal imagination, the rudely sym- 
bolic faculty by which human nature classifies character, 
that this porf(!clly sincere and honest individiuil, in mind 
so much above t hcj common level, in character so unusual, 
is the very embodiment of what we call the conventional, 
the })opulaiiy invented and received type — at once of a 
])liil()Sophical tyrant, a severe father, and a Scotsman. 
His tyranny was entirely well meant, his severity adajileil 
to wliat he considenMl the loftiest ends, and his nationality 
swam2:)etl by convicti(ms very dillcrent from those which 
belong generally to his race. Yet had it been given to 
any imaginative writer on a comnionplacii level to invent 
an intellectual Scot, it would have been a vulgarer Mill 
whom he would infallibly have set belbre the world. In 
his son’s record, James Mill attains, as is not unnatural, 
an importance not elsewhere given to him, and, indeed.^ 
figureg^as almost more the inventor of Bentljamism than 
neiitliam himself. He was, at all events, one of tla' 
strongest and most able ui)holdcrs and exponents of tL(‘ 
Utilitarian pliilosophy. The master and the disciple 
diverged in later days from each other, in sympathy at 
least Mill became independent of Bentham’s help, and 
naturally his time was no longer his own whefi Jie entered 
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tlie India House and finally attained that independence: 
and other disciples arose who, perhaps, did not please tlie 
stem and exacting temper of one who felt himself the 
chief expositor of the veiled prophet; but tlie master 
never ceased to interest liiniself in the schemes of the 
disciple, nor the disci] ile to explain and reiterate the 
dogmas of the master. Bentham would seem to have 
shared even, to some extent, in what we have called the 
greatest production of Mill, the creation of the mind of 
liis son. The following letter, written evidently in the 
\’iew of some generous arrangement on the jiart of Ben- 
tham to pi'omotcj the boy’s interests in case of his father’s 
death, has something touching in it. It was written 
before Mill had begun to see land, while he was yet in 
the midst of his dilliculties, living with Bentham half the 
year and struggling tlirough the remainder as he could. 
The child in question — strange little subject of so many 
l)hilosophical experiments — was but six years old. 

‘‘ T am not going to die, notwitliptaiidiiig yonr /cal to come in 
for a legacy. However, if I were to die any iiiiic hefa’c this poor 
l)oy is a man, one of the things that would pinch me most sorely 
would he, the being obliged to leave his mind iininade to the rlegj'oe 
of exccillciice of wliich I hope to make it. 13ut anoihor thing is 
that the only pj'os]ject which would lessen the ])aiu would he leav- 
ing liiin in your hands. 1 llnjreforc take your oiler cpiite seriously 
. . . and then we may ])erluips lt?ave liini a successor worthy of 
both of us.” • 

Many a parent has entertained similar luqios, and has 
’flCen woefully disappointed. Mill was one of those happy 
c.iiough t# seo^all his hopes carried out. Tlie result* lias 
h(‘en a spectacle to all tho world, regarded by few with ap- 
])roval, by all with astonishment ; but from his own point 
of view there can be no doubt that the philosopher-father 
secured a success far sweeter and nuiie complete in this 
particular, than by his works (dtlu'.r of philoso]diy or history, 
a success mft majle in pen and ink but in llcsli and blood. 

VOL. rii^ * ^ 
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Tlio names of Malthus and Eicavdo have a rij'ht to a 
place in any record of philosophy, though scarcely in 
literature. Tliey are little more entitled to be called 
writers than those who avail themselves of the arts of 
design, for the purpose of making mathematical diagrams, 
are to be known as artists. Literature is with them 
simply a veliicle for the conveyance of their theories to 
the world. Maltlius was a well-born Englishman of the 
class of country gentry, and was educated at Cambridge, 
where he became a Fellow of Jesus College. He was a 
clergyman and held a cure in the Church for some time, 
but ended as a professor at Haileybury, wliere Mackintosh 
found him, and found in him a congenial soul when he 
accepted a similar appointment there. It is diflicult to 
understand what caused the violent prejudice and obloquy 
with which his book upon population was received. * A 
sort of madness seems to have affectod his generation on 
this subject, as if it had been immoral to discountenance 
imprudent marriages, or to recommend to his countrymen 
the thought of ascertaining their own capacity to support 
a family before venturing upon the cares of one. Such 
sentiments arc universally applauded in private, and why 
the public statement of them should have been attended 
by odium it is impossible to divine. Wlicther his calcu- 
lations were altogether trustworthy is, of course, a totally 
dilffrent question. The works of Kicardo were entirely 
on Political Economy, works of the greatest importance 
in that science, but scarcely coming within our range aff 
literature at aU. 

The Utilitahtan Theory.' 

The history of philoso];)hy, in this age, is prominently 
that of one system only. Apart from the echoes of the 

' Hy 0. F. Olipliant, 
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Scotcli suhool, in wliicli Dugald Stewart, by bis lectures, 
attracted listeners from far and near, its pi’incipal interest 
centres in one tlieory and, to a great extent, in one man. 
Stewart, in all probability tlie greatest philosopher of the 
age, did not, in spite of liis ability, attain to the important 
j)osition that was yielded, without opposition, to Jeremy 
Bentharn. This man, contradicting everybody, arrogating 
to himself a higher place in the philosophical world than 
Aristotle or Bacon, attracted the attention of his time not 
more by the startling originality of his doctrines than by 
the imperious self-assertion witli which he laid tliem 
down. Even so strong a mind as James Mill’s came 
entirely under the mysterious subjugation, which seems 
to have been one of the chief powers of Bentham’s intel- 
lect, and Ik'. treats the assaidts made upon his master by 
Sir J. Mackintosh much in the same tone in whicli an 
ejirnest theologian would comment upon the published 
opinions of an avow^ed atheist upon matters of religion. 
The political controversies of the time are chielly con- 
cerned with Bentham’s new system ; it forms the basis 
upon which Malthus built up his much discussed tlieories 
on population, and it is not too mucli to say that the 
history of tlic philosophy of the age is the history of 
P)entham and of utility. It is as the champion, or rather 
the inventor, of the utilitarian theory that Bentharn claims 
for himself the highest place in the history of philosQphy; 
it is in the same character that Mackintosh devot(‘s all 
•his powers to his annihilation, and it is again on the 
same <|^’oui::i that Mill takes up his defence i^ainst 
Mackintosh. The theory of utility is the only original 
philosophy of the period ; the really more important school 
of the Scotch professors belongs pioperly to an earlier date, 
and Dugald Stewart, conspicuous as he w^as as an expon- 
ent and historian of philosophy, shone little as an original 
theorist, t’%e* doctrines which he laid before his delighted 
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cL'USSOS being those which had been introduced by his 
inasfcer «aiid predecessor in tlie chair which he occupied, 
itcid. Teaching no new truths, he was still unrivalled 
as an expositor of doctrines already set forward, and 
M.ackiiitosh goes so far as to say of him that " without 
derogation from his writings, it might be said that his 
disciples were among his test worhs!' But, even granting 
Stewart’s supremacy as a teacher, as a theorist Bentham 
is undoubtedly the centre round which the i>liil()S()phical 
activity of the period before us groups itself. The cir- 
cumstances of the time were all in favour of the success 
of a new scliool : a state of affairs familiar enough to the 
ancients, but never satishxctoriiy treated, or even really 
appreciated by modern philosophers up to this time, 
now called for a return, more or less complete, to the 
tenets of the ancient masters. The im])ossil)ility of 
distinctly separating from each other the principles of 
moral and political science was one of the truths most 
apparent to the ancient philosophers. It was their favour- 
ite theory that there could be little difference between 
the principles upon which an individual ought to order 
his own life, and those upon wl)ich a legislator ought to 
order the affairs of the state or nation subject to him. 
Hence the two researches could be carried on side by 
side, and when we liad once found out the highest rule of 
living, we might be fairly certain that we possessed also 
the guide to perfect legislation. But at the time when 
Bentham arose this principle had fallen into comparative* 
neglect, and though for some time past the^problems of 
legislative science had been brought prominently before 
the eyes of all thinking men by the events of a troubled 
period of history, and had been solved in ways more or 
less concordant with the generally received maxims of 
political philosophy, yet such problems still remained as 
isolated difficulties overcome by exceptioijal mtans, witli- 
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out there being any clear perception of a general principle, 
aiiplicable in every case, and showing the way out of all 
diiliculties. Adam Smith, who preceded Bentham in the 
lield of Political Economy, had confined his attention 
almost entirely to the sphere of that science, devoting 
himself to the practical dilliculties connected with national 
wealth, but making no attempt to arrive at a g(‘nerai 
principle of political philosophy as a whole, legislative as 
well as economic. It was this general principle that 
Jeremy Bentham attempted to produce, and to find it he 
had to go back to the old connection between moral and 
political science. But though the idea with which he biggins 
is an old one, ho makes it his own at once by beginning, 
as it were, at the other end of the system. To Avisiotle 
Ethics were a part of Politi(‘s, because a man could only 
be properly considered as a member of a community, and 
his happiness was a consccpicnce of the haj^piiiess of the 
community to whi(;Ii he b(*Ionged. To Bentham, on tlie 
contrary, the individual is the chief consideration ; to him 
“the community is a fictitious hody, coin|)oscd of the 
individual persons who are considered as constituting as 
it were its memhers. The interest of the coinmmiity then 
is what ? — the sum of the interests of the several mem- 
bers who compose it.” In short, to the ancient ])hilo- 
sopher the individual WtTS nothing more than a membiir 
of the community; to the modern the community^was 
nothing more than an assembly of individuals. 

It was in this conception of the community and of its 
true interests* that Bentham found the theory which inade 
him so conspicuous ii figure in liis own age, and has raised 
liim to such jironiiiieiico in tlie general history of philo- 
sopliy. If the community is to be considered as nothing 
inure than a mass of individuals, then naturally the happi- 
ness of the, greatest number of those individuals must 
occur to every c«ie as the obvious synonym for the happi- 
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nesSfOf the community, and the ultimate end to wliicli all 
the actions of its members should tend. And with still 
stronger force it is apiiarent that if all moral actions 
should proceed from a desire to promote the happiness of 
the greatest number, legislation, which places the interests 
of the community in the first rank, sliould always lx* 
governed by the same principles of utility, and that no 
laws are good which do not tend directly or indirectly to 
produce the same ellect. As an cxamide we may instance 
the laws on usury which have been universal in all 
countries, by way of limiting the power of the rich lender 
over the poor borrower, and preventing what had been 
found to bo one of the cruellest of individual wrongs. 
Beiitham entirely disapproves of these laws, on the ground 
that every artificial means of controlling the operations of 
money and trammelling its circulation, is against tin*, 
interests of the mass, always benefited by tliat (drculatioii, 
however individuals may suffer. In this, as in every 
similar question, individual interests are to give way and 
individual wrongs to be accepted as a necessity, unpleasant 
indeed, but not sufliciontly im])ortaut to arrest the career 
of “Utility,*’ the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber. Here, as in most of the purely theoretical parts of 
bis system, it is diflicult to deny that, as a jirinciple of 
legislation, this sounds eminently reasonable. 

In questions of moral science, however, his theory is 
open to opposition on one or two of those principal ani|^ 
ever^pen jioiiits of esoteric philosophy, tho^examinatiou 
of which hardly comes within onr jiroscnt scope. It will 
bo enough to state briefly that Ueiitliam strongly espouses 
one side in the great controversy as to whether our actions 
arc inspired by our reason or by something else ; or, in 
the usual terms, whether the ultimate motive of moral 
action is somotliing within ourselves or sometkipg extoviial 
to oursclv"(js. The theory of morals wlii6h he wishes h’ 
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establish fixes the ultimate motive as something wliipli lie 
calls pleasure, wliich determines our actions from witliout, 
while our reason only plays tlie ancillary part ol' elaborat- 
ing the steps by which this end may be attained, without 
being any real authority upon the question of the desir- 
ability of its being attained. The two motiv(!S for moral 
actions laid down by this particular theoiy are the ideas 
of pleasures and iiains ; that is, the ultimate motive of 
action is the realisation of a phsasure or the avoidance 
of a pain. “ Take away plcasurcn and painn,'' says Mr, 
IJeiilham, “and not only JiajqjuicsH, hut juMlco and duti/. 
and obiujnlion and virlur, all which have been elaborately 
held up to viciw as indepcmlent of lluun, arc', so many 
mnply sounds.” A little later on, to prevent all doubt 
as to the thorough exclusion of reason in constituting 
tliese ends our motives for action, we have the further 
(ixplaiintion, “ It is no otherwise than through the imoifi- 
nation that any pleasure or any pain is ca]>able of operat- 
ing in tlie character of a modcc ” (In both tlie i)assages 
quoted, the italics are Bentham’s.) This tlu‘ory, which 
makes the motive an idea conceived by the imiiginatioii 
to which the reason guides our actions, has been called 
the Determinist theory, as determining our acts from 
without, and to this lienthain appears clearly to have 
given his adherence. 

The word pleasure, too, brings Bcnthain again ini^i the 
region of ethical controversy. Like all moral ])hil()so[)hers 
from riato and Aristotle downwards, our modern theorist 
gids ciftanglfid in tlie attemiit to make “ pleasure” J chief 
point in his system of morality. His vague and specula- 
tive idea of pleasure, to be conceived a[)])arently in the 
abstract, entirely ai)art from any conditions, can convey 
viay little practical idea to ilu'. mind. It is a pliantoin 
as im])ossiUle to grasi) as llai Jiiost indeliuite oi llie Ha- 
tonic ideals. • 
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In political plulosoi)liy the points which he thinks of 
essential importance, are, to a gveiit extent, identical with 
those subsequently demanded by the Charter. Universal 
fittflrage he regards as indispensable, with the concomitant 
points of secret voting, annual parliaments, and the pay- 
ment of members of the House of Commons. So far, 
these are the mere commonplaces of political philosophy • 
plans brought forward from time to time by theorists, and 
likely to be so brought forward again and again, until 
either they are accorded, or a decisive proof is given tliat 
their attainment is hopeless. But, save in one particuhir, 
these principles have not as yet gained favour in this 
country, notwithstanding the gradual enlargement of the 
franchise to an ever wider and farther-reaching sphere ; 
the ballot, the sole particular in wliich his plan has becui 
realised, is still on its trial, and does not seem to liave 
carried out the hopes founded on it. 

The real objection to BenthanVs political philosoidiy 
is its universality; the theory of utility is essentially one 
whicli, if true anywhere, must be true everywhei’C, a 
characteristic useful, and even necessary to a sound theory 
of inorals, but an important if not a fatal objection to a 
theory of political government. Every great problem 
that lias yet arisen in this sphere has tended still further 
to enforce the truth that no universal theory of govern- 
ment* can be laid down which will not have, in all its 
practical workings, to be modified according to the differ- 
ent customs and circumstances of different natwns. These 
speciiit circumstances may affect a theory in scT many ways, 
as to the ease with which it can be introduced, the jirao 
tical utility of its introduction, and the difficulties in the 
way of its execution, whether from already existing adverse 
prejudices, or a general want of respect for its provisions, 
as to make it impossible for any man to h]y down an 
absolute rule for the government of a nation witK' anything 
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like the ceitaiiity which may he claimed for a similarly 
universal rule for the regulation of individual characters 
or actions. 

Bentham’s first published work, entitled A Fragment 
on Government^ was nominally an examination of a passage 
in Blackstone*s Commentaries^ but the germs of all his 
subsequent theories arc to be found in it. In this he 
first announces his zeal “ for improvement in those shapes 
in which the lot of mankind is meliorated by it,” and 
declares liis indebtedness to a pam])hlet of Priestley’s, 
then r(^ccntly published, for the phrase which had struck 
his mind so much, "the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number,” the sentence which he afterwards made his 
motto. His subsequent publications include many pam- 
phlets on the special political questions of the d.ay, 
including the celebrated Defence of Usury, but the princij)al 
works by which his distinctive theory is illustrated are tlui 
Introduction to the Prmciples of Monds and FolUirs, and 
the Discourses on Civil and Penal Legislation, jnilJished 
respectively in 1789 and in 1802. 

Sir James IMackintosh has gained the name, (uiviable 
or uiionviable, of the man who should have been the most 
important ligure of the time, just as Bentham lias the 
re])utation of being tlie central figure. Jaiiuvs Mill is 
\)(uhaps the only philosophical writer who has failed, pur- 
posely perhaps as a disciple of Bentham, to acknowledge 
liis pre-eminent merit. As a historian of the ])hil()sophy 
of the period immediately preceding his own, and that of 
which lie fohned a part, he has gaiiuid by his Disscftalion 
on the Progress of Ethical Philosophy a reputation second 
to none. His general qualifications as a historian of 
philosophy may be w-cll illustrated by the opinion of 
Sydney Smith, who says that “he had looked into every 
moral and, metaphysical question from I'lato to Paley.” 
And it is^ess as an original theorist in either morals or 
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iii(iUi|)liysics than as a critic that he claims our attention. 
His own theory of the motive of moral action he derives 
to a great extent from the philosophers who preceded 
him ; in fact he says himself that Dr. Butler’s tluee first 
sermons are the real source of all his moral philosopliy. 
The importance of the moral sentiments is the duel 
ground upon which lie works, though his sympathy witli 
Hartley’s principles of association makes him develop tlieiii 
into the ulliniate motive jiower which lie calls consciencii. 
The point about him, however, that we have most to 
regard at ])r(istuit is that ho was one of the few nuiii of 
his time Avho emphatically declined to accept Bentham’s 
estimate of his own imjiortance in the sphere of philo- 
sophy, and declared to the world which ho had enslaved 
that his theories were based upon unsound foundations, 
expounded in unintelligible terms, and capable of no soil, 
of practical application. The phraseology in which Ihni- 
tham has chosen to set his theories before the world must 
have struck everyone Avho has even di 2 )ped into his writ- 
ings. -Wot only does his wish to take in stiict oiihir all 
the notions contingent u^ion the idea which henuiy chance* 
to be enunciating lead him into the confusion of endhiss 
liarcnthetical sentences, but his dissatisfaction until the 
usual phrases of moral philosophy then familiar in the 
jiojiular mind tends to make his utterances dilhcidt of 
comxirehensiou. To take one instance among many, there 
is jirobably no ])hrase more familiar to everybody tlian^ 
that we do a thing because we oiujht to do it : to tlii:j 
mode 1)f expression Beiithain has an insuperaljle objection, 
and suggests that whenever the word "ought” is used we 
sliould retort "wliy ?” The answer to this last question 
would, of course, from his point of view, be because it 
tends to tlic general happiness, but it is diflicult to think 
tlnit ibis sort of ])lira.seology can lie as inleUij^ible, and 
coiiseciuontly as useful in jiractieal crises as that whi(;Ii is 
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more familutr to us. Mackintosh's velicmeiit objections 
to Bentham’s theories are chielly founded upon one great 
charge, well enough known to all who have gone at all 
seriously into the abstruse discussions of the dinerent 
modern theorists in the realms of moral philosophy. He 
ac(uises Bentham of having made the inexcusable mistake 
of confounding the Theory of Actions with the Theory of 
Sentiments, or, in other words, of making no distinction 
between the mental process which precedes and originates 
moral actions, and the standard or ciitcrioii by reference 
to which wo approve or condemn such actions. There is 
no doubt that in most of the systems of moral i)liil()S()i)liy 
with which we are acquainted these two points arc invari- 
ably kept distinct and sejiarate; in fact, there is jxrhaps 
no principle, save that of Utility as understood by Bentham, 
which could combine the two in the way that he docs. 
But it seems to be a mistake to charge Bentham with 
making a blunder in this. The explanation which sug- 
gesls itself is that Mackintosh did not i)cr(;cive that this 
confusion of two distinct ideas was not tl'e blunder that 
he considers it, but was intentional on the ]iart of Bentham, 
and that the theory originally designed to bring under one 
Iiead the ])roblems of moral and political ])liiloso[)hy, was 
(‘(jnnlly framed with a view to simplify tlie ditlicultics of 
the former by bringing to one main test those of both its 
branches, and making the origin of our moral actions itscll' 
jhc criterion by which our approbation of them is to Ixi 
iiTgulated. Sir James’s objections, in short, may fairly be 
deeineTl arguments, and to our mind most cogent^ argu- 
ments, against Beiitham’s system ; but wo cannot for a 
moment conceive that Bentham miide the contusion 
alluded to otherwise than purposely. ’It is from its effect, 
intended or accomplished as it may be, in unifying or 
bringing uader one heatl a vast number of diihjront ques- 
tions that the •principle of Utility derives ils cliiet inqiort- 
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ance. That its tendency to increase the general hap])ine.ss 
is arf element^ and a considerable element, in the goodness 
of an action, no one could venture to deny, but Sir James 
Mackintosh, with the hulk o£ modern philosophers, while 
acknowledging this, yet made the distinction that, while 
the idea is inseparable from our notion of moral ai)proba- 
tion, it is entirely and easily to be distinguished from the 
sources of our moral action. To Mackintosh the supreme 
sanction, which with him comes to the same thing as tlu', 
ultimate general motive of our actions, is the autliority 
and influence of conscience, which he separates from 
reason. The chief opposition that he seems to fear is that 
of the school who term all appetites and all affections the 
result of ** self-love,” and, taking this term as his text, he 
proves that self-love can he, and probably is, absent from 
the state of mind from which benevolent actions emanate, 
and that even the ai:)petites which might fairly bo deemed 
selfish may bo entirely indep<mdent of the supposed 
supremacy of “self-love.” Mackintoslfs theory is really 
more akin to the old, and even then exploded, theory of 
sympathy than to any other system before him, but liis 
ado[)fioii of tlic ultimate sanction of conscience kee[)S us 
still in the diflicidt xjosition of having nothing tangible, 
nothing about the meaning of which all men are agreed, 
to go by. The mdefiniteness (practically) of liis owji 
sysiom is not much less tljan that of the ideas against 
which he is striving. 

So strenuous an opijonent of Bcuthanfs theories couid 
not b«t lind a severe antagonist in James Milfi. Kimselt 
a moral philosopher of no mean eminence, he can scan^ely 
And any heavier charge against Mackintosh than tluit 
he condemned and even scoffed at Bentham. His first 
remark upon the connection sufliciently illustrates the 
tone of his subsequent obscjrvations : “ Sir Jamgs has made 
the most perfect exhibition of himself in, the krticle on 
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Mr. lleiitham.” He goes on, in the same s])irit, to roniark 
that Mackintosh’s langnago proves liim '‘to liave bf‘(‘n a 
man who, in speaking of others, to serve a purpose, little 
minded whether he was speaking correctly or incorrectly.” 
Not even the most ardent admirer of Eentham’s theories 
could call this a fair way of commencing a review of any 
(aiticism of any pliilosopliical system. MiH's remarks on 
Mackintosh are throughout rather unfair, hut the Fraif- 
mcMt cannot be fairly estimated unless we attempt, n'liich 
is not our task at present, a thorough reviciw of tlui works 
i;{ the man whom it condemns. Why Mr. Mill should 
have chosen for refutation the statements that Jlcntham 
and his followers “braved vulgar prejiulices,” and that in 
tluur phraseology and otherwise they “sought distinction 
by singularity,” it is diflicult to guess, unless it nujans, 
that, as a horse-dealer is always most elorpient in prais(», of 
the worst j)oints of the animal wliich he is selling, so i\rill 
kinds his support to llenthani against the acciisatiijus 
whitih he knows to be truest. 

James Mill’s chief work is the Analysis of the Ilinnan 
Mind, in which he docs his best to make an cn large ‘.n lent 
and illustration of lientliain’s llieoriciS into an original 
work, llis iirst step is the division of our states of con- 
sciousness into sensations, i.e» the class of feeling “ which 
exists when the object of sense is j^rcsiait,” and idrr/s, i.e. 
“ that which exists after the object oi‘ sense has ceased to 
be present.” After careful analysis of tliese two heads, 
ftml a dissertation upon language and nomenclature, in 
which ive fi:id most probably the source of the stress laid 
by his son uj)on the importance of thoroughly appreciating 
the exact signification of words in the study of Logic, Mill 
proceeds to condemn the ideas ])reviously held about con- 
sciousness and conception, whiidi had been called “ powers 
of the mind,” an expression which, after the perusal of all 
MilVs arg^unents, still apiiears more expressive than the 
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phrase of " states of the mind ” which he wishes to suli- 
stitiilie for it. The only point in which Mill goes a little 
Ixiyond his master is in his extended use of the principle 
of association ; like Bentham, he separates sensations into 
pleasurable and painful sensations, but the theory of the 
association which forms many individual ideas, first into 
one complex idea, and subsequently into a generality, goes 
rather further than Bentham chose to venture. But tin's 
generality it is hard to realise, for when an idea becomes 
to a certain degree complex, from the multiplicity of ideas 
it comprehends, it is of necessity indistinct.” General 
ideas, such as, for instance, the idea of " man,” which Mill 
himself selects, are, according to his theory, only to be 
acquired by the association, or, so far as we can gather, 
the agglomeration of individual ideas, and even then must 
be to a certain extent vague and indefinite. 

Besides the Analysis of the Human Mind, and the 
Fragment on Mackintosh, which, though we have treated 
it first, was the last of Mill’s philosoxdiical works, he 
published nothing in philosophical literature worthy of 
notice except the Elements of Folitical Economy, wliicli 
is no more than Bentham without his cumbrous plirase- 
ology. 

The mention of Political Economy in this age, brings 
before us the name of a much-abused man, Mr. Malthus. 
In the one branch of the science to which he devoted 
himself, lie may be said almost to have created a new 
school, and Malthus on Population will be quoted as 
auihofity, whether with favour or disfavour,, so ^oi^g 
this particular branch of Political Economy continues to 
occupy the minds of theorists’ On general points, though 
a great deal of his attention is devoted to details, the 
subject of his work may be described as the ratio of the 
population of a country to the food which the land can 
produce for their support. It must be remembered tliat 
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Malthiis wrote in an age of Protection, and tluit tlu'. pre- 
vailing idea of the time was that tlie population, of a 
country was to be fed by the produce of tliat country ; 
and, things being as they were, it was a somewliat alarm- 
ing revelation when he proved that, wliereas tlie popula- 
tion tended to increase in a geometrical ratio as 1, 2, 4, 
8, etc., the food-producing cai)al)ilitics of the land could 
only be made to increase in an arithmetical ratio, as 1, 2, 
3, 4, etc. Tliis being so, the wi-ifor’s attention was 
naturally directed to the possible checks on tlie increase 
of the population, and it is for this that his name has 
Ixion held up by pseudo-jihilanthropists to the abuse of 
the easily-led portion of mankind, as a man devoid of 
sympathy towards the poorer classes, a cold-blooded statis- 
tician with an utter di? regard of the feelings of the people 
alioiit whom he writes. As well might a doctor, who 
prescribes uujdeasant medicines, be called hard-hearted ; 
all that Mai thus docs is to point out the fact that an evil 
exists, and that there arc remedies, some always present 
and always working, and some which, in conlradiction of 
tliose which do exist and should not, should exist, and 
might exist, but as a rule, do not. Some of the checks 
to ])opulation may perhaps be taken as Ixung betwiicii 
these two extremes, such as utter d(?stitution, com])ulsory 
military service, the prevalence of epidemic disease or any 
similar cause ; but a])art from such more or less exceptional 
checks, Malthus divides his remedies into these two 
» 4 iljisscs — firstly, preventive, meaning such as are instituted 
by th^ aetjon of reason and prudence, such jjs the 
avoidance of marriage without the prosj^ect of being able 
to sustain a family ; and secondly, positive, by which he 
imjilies such checks as rise unavoidably from the laws of 
nature, and which he classes as misery, under which head 
comes the utter destitution mentioned above, with the 
addition severe labour, iinwliolcsomc occupations, biul 
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nursing, or undue exposure to the weather. All forms 
of vi(?e too are positive checks, but these are of the kind 
wliich have to be taken into consideration only because 
they exist, and the continuance of which tlie most ardent 
opponent of the excessive increase of population cannot 
wish. If, upon these priiiciides, Malthus is to be criti- 
cised in such terms as everyone must have heard used 
about him, it is dillicult to know what social system can 
be so framed as to escape censure. 

Maltlius published one essay upon the rriiuiiihs of 
Population berore he gave to the world tlie work upon 
wliich his reputation is founded. Among many treatises 
upon the different points of Political Economy raised in 
his time, an Inquiry into the Nature and Progress of Pent, 
and the PrincAples Inj tvhich it is Regulated, published in 
1815, is perhaps the most important. 
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CHAPTEJi IX. 

THEOLOGIANS. 

Ir is lianlly possil)lc to reckon so iuii)ortant a name at 
tliat of Palcy as belonging to tlie period within wliicli we 
are limited. It is true that liis last publication, and one 
of his most important, came before the world only in 
1802, but neither in his life nor his work was tliere any 
vfiriety from the moderate religiousness and scientific 
dignified apologetics of the eighteenth century, to which 
he belonged. His first imblication on Moral Philosophy 
appeared to some of Benthanis friends to be likely to 
‘"take the wind out of the sails” of the Utilitarian system, 
and alarmed them momentarily, eliciting from the phil- 
osopher himself a half cry of j^anic. But this alarm 
seems to Iiave been without foundation. Paley's works, 
wliether judiciously or not we need not pause to inquire, 
arc still text-books at the universities, but the scepticism 
agaiifst which he sets his forces in array was not of the 
kind to which we are now accustomed, which takes muel^ 
of the force from his defence. They are still however 
eminently readable in a merely literary poinf of view, and 
extracts might bo made, in which the reader would iind 
ijiucli happiness of expression and force of illustration, 
witliout any of the disadvantages of antiquated polemics. 
Dr. Watson, the Bishop of Llandalf, who lived for some 
time, almost a neighbour of tbe poets, on the»e^Jge of the 
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Lakes countiy, and in Jiis day toe defended Christianity, 
without perliaps any very warm enthusiasm for it, re([y.ires 
mcTitioii at least, (.lodwin dedicated to liim a volume of 
the sermons which he had preached in the earlicjr part 
of liis career, wliicli Avas, perhaps, but a doubtful com- 
pliment to liis orthodoxy. Dr. Horsley Jlisliop of St. 
Asa])h, Dr. Beilby Porteous Bishop of London, and Dr. 
Ifarsh Bishop of Peterborough, can scarcely be said to exist 
save to students of the most dusty slielves in 
libraries. Dr. Jfartwell Horne, tlie aiitlior of tlie IntrofJm- 
iion to tliG Stmly of t/ie Scriptures, is better known and holds 
a more living place : but even be still lingered in the eigh- 
teenth century, and cannot be called a man of his tiiiu). 

It is not, however, in detached names or t roat isos that 
wc find the special religious interest of the age, but in tlie 
predominating I^h\angelical jiaity then in full zenith of its 
])0wcr in England, first in all great and good works, and 
attaching to itself not only the most devout hut the most 
iieiievolcut and ifiiilarithropic spirits of the age. Tim 
men who with the hard labour of twenty years won from 
J^aiglaiid the abolition of slavery — a stej) which cost so 
much in actual expenditure, and by which the nation 
ventured nobly upon a great sacrifice and effort for ab- 
stract right with doubtful results — belonged, williout 
exception, to this straitest of religious communities. 
TTiese men can scarcely be said to belong to the history 
of literature, but they all dabbled in composition mo*re or 
pouring forth pamidilcts, s])ccchcs, pleas of every 
kind, nyisses pf evidence, and appeals full of the elo(j[uenco 
at least of sincerity, and glowing earnestness and zeal. 
Among these guides and leaders, however, were some 
whose gift of speech was indisjmtahle, and who liave left 
behind them volumes of sermons and essays and chnrcli 
histories wlueli have supplied reading for thousands of 
devout pei»flny, and have been considered by tlieir readers 
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as soiHetliing almost divine — as far superior to the less 
sacred array of books, as heaven is to earth : for the finest 
poetry, the highest philosophy, is not read by lialf so 
extended an audience, or regarded with half the admira- 
tion which a popular book of sermons will call forth. To 
a great mass of our countrymen, even now, such produc- 
tions embody all tliat is known of literature. 

Still more was this the case in the beginning of the 
century, when books wore neither so cheap nor so plen- 
tiful as now; and when the Evangelicals were at tlie 
height of their power. We doubt much whether any 
extended religious movement can ever exist, especially 
among the millions, which is not strongly leavened with 
those views which are identified with the Low Chnrcli 
party. The claims of Church and priesthood do not 
touch the heart of the pojmlace, and we doubt greatly 
whether all the splendour of a restored ritual would (iver 
liave the same effect upon the English crowd as the 
homely excitement of a j)raycr-meeting, or the emotional 
preaching of one who acknowledges himself to have been 
the greatest of sinners. In the time of which we treat, 
the zeal of Evangelical religiousness was penetrating 
among the wealthy, as it had already become supreme in 
the lower classes. It was the time when the “ ClajAiam 
Sect” was at its height, when Si]JU*on at Cambridge was 
ju'osely Using with all his might, and sending fortli, in all 
tlie warmth of a propaganda, the young men whom lui 
converted ; when Isaac Milner, Dean of Carlisle, a Ig^^ 
and jovial figure full of genial force and br^'adth,of life, 
recommended the self-denying doctrines of modern Puri- 
tanism by the warmth of his ionlwmmie and enjoyment 
of that existence which he fervently believed to be a 
perpetual struggle against the world and sin ; when Wil- 
berlbrce wrote his Practical View, and prayed and fought 
and talked and jested, with the same mixtui'e of*opprcssive 
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doctrines and gay .sinrils; when brilliant parties ended 
witli exposition and prayer, and society itself was a'Aiiost 
persuaded in tlie midst of corruption and license to be 
converted too. Eeligious life has rarely gone tliroiigli a 
more remarkable phase. It was to break up alter a 
time, and give way to the germ of reawakening Catlioli- 
(;isni and tlie attractions of traditi(jn in the Cliurch of 
England : and in a less important, yet scarcely hjss 
interesting way to find an outlet, bursting its husks, and 
])ressing into a liiglier air of entliusiasni, in tlie movement 
of new Z(‘al and higli-toned spiritual life, which has bemi 
connected with the name of Edward Irving. Hut, in tlie 
ineantime, the Evangelical party was supreme, doing all 
the good tliat was being done, aiming at every l>enev()lent 
enUu'prise and enbrt of salvation tliat Ciiiiie within its 
reaeli, seeking freedom for men’s bodies and fur tlieir 
souls, and lielicviiig tliat it had found a way by prayer 
and preaching, and the glow of social jiiety, to rccoiujile 
the Church and the world. 

The incongruous point wliich has always cast a certain 
jiir of unreality upon a society so truly pious and full of 
good deeds and great effort, is the contrast between the 
ascA'Xvc side of Christianity — ^the self-denial which was the 
chief of virtues, the injunctions to come out of the world 
and be separate, tlie denunciation of worldly jiliMisiires 
ami gaieties wliich were its dogmatic utterance — ai;d the 
^extremely prosperous, luxurious, and enjoyable life of the 
If^lers of this religious party. Wlien such doctrines are 
]>i‘eaeliTid by Apostles wliogo out scriploss and slioelescs with 
their lives in their hands : when they are put forth by 
nscetics worn with toil and fasting, by men whose selt- 
abnegatiou is evident, wlioso life lias no solace but God’s 
service, of whom we can oven feel, with a high sense of 
fitness, tliatfctliey have served God for naught and depart to 
their recompei^c in another world, having liad none in this 
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— there is notliing tliat jars upon onr feeling of liarniony 
and ‘'appropriateness. Uut when the same sentiments are 
2)reached by the happy and wealthy, men with all tlu*. 
enjoyments of life about them, sitting at luxurious tables, 
surrounded by happy families, successful in everything, 
moving in a circle of admiration and love and praise, yet 
bidding us all the time to come out of llabylon, to love 
not the world, to regard life as a struggle and this earth 
as a vale of tears, there is at the best an inapproju iateness 
in the i)reachii]g, which, certain as we are of tlie sinceiity 
of the preachers, perplexes the sympathetic and brings a 
laugh from the cynic. The picture of the Cla])ham Sect 
living ill those luxurious villas, with everything that 
weahh could command, in a pleasant commotion of con- 
genial society, hushed and sanctified by the iirayer-meeting, 
but still full of amusing talk, of delicate llattery, of tluj 
very atmosphere of pleasure, is as bright as any picture 
of society could be, but it does not harmonise well with 
the tenets of world-renunciation and self-denial. Tluire 
is no reason wliy tliey should not have been hn[)py and 
enjoyed themselves, — neither was theie any reason wliy 
Henry Martyn, the devoted missionary, should not have 
had twelve hundred a year from the Indian government. 
Nothing can take away from the certainty of liis real 
devotion, his almost martyrdom, " yet the ideal would h(‘. 
better without” that comfortable iiKJome, as Sir Janu's 
Stephen says. And so we feel that the ideal of a Clnin^h 
militant, of a band who in the world are to have tribfflaT 
tion,tod who were eager in claiming for tlfemselves all 
tlie characteristics of those who were desired in their 
utter humiliation and j^overty to take no tliought for tlie 
morrow, would have been better had they been less rich, 
less happily off, less safe from all the assaults of fate. 

This, however, tliougli it explains tlie secret scntiiriont, 
not strong enough to be called suspicion, uith wliich this 
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pcTity lias always boeii n'.^’ardeil, Uie iinai^n* nation being 
instinctively dispbased by their liixnrions wtdIbeingH's at 
the best a fanciful objection. And it is better to indicate 
who they were and what their connection with lil(u*atnre, 
than to discuss the curious intricacies of iialuve whicli 
make it possible to combine the precej^ts of asceticism 
with all the comforts of life, and yet be perfectly sincere 
both in the i)rofession of the one and the enjoyment of 
the other. Of William Wilberforce, and of his work and 
character, everybody knows something. He was the most 
remarkable and distingnished of the four indefiligablc 
cham\)ioiis whose untiring exertions procured tluj abolition 
of slavery — whicli is fame enough for a man. Yor twenty 
years, in se.'ison and out of season, he urged upon the 
country and upon Parliament the horrors of slavery, the 
shame and sin to a free and Christian people of holding 
slaviis. It has ha[)pencd on several occasions since thcMi, 
and notably in our own day, that England has done a 
thing which cost her a great deal both in pnrsii and 
feeling, and of the advantage of whicli nobody was 
cpiitc convinced, because it was right. The abolition of 
shivery was one of these. It ruined one of our wealthiest 
deiiendeiicies, it took a great deal of money out of 
the national jiocket, it has not turned out all that hope 
suggested it might; but, nevertheless, it is a thing wliich 
it is impossible to regret, as it was a thing impossible to 
refuse : and to Wilberforce and his associates, Tfhoinus 
' ^Skirkson, Zachary Macaulay, and (Triuiville Sliarp, belongs 
the ii»mort?il credit of having convinced and persuaded 
the national mind that it was impossible. Before he had 
entered upon this warfare, however, when a young man 
just leaving college, gay, witty, wealthy, with all the 
world before biin,aiid no disinclination to wards its ])leasurcs, 
WilbiiiTorce had become a member of the party with which 
all liis Itfe ujis henceforward associated. The religious 
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teacliiiigs wliicli had guided his childhood had been thrown 
off ii) tlie freedom and turmoil of youth, but lie was still 
a young man at the opening of his career when these 
severe and absorbing doctrines became the delibcnate 
choice of his excellent intellect and fervent heart. The 
piety of his early home had been insi)ired by Whitfield, 
and the wave of religious revival of which he was one ol 
the chief agents; but the fervent religious feeling of 
Wilb(irforcc was of a different type from that which went 
out into the highways and hedgerows to c()m])el the ])oor 
and neglected to come in. His was not the fashion of 
mind which naturally seeks the brotherhood of the poor, 
or ytiariis over the ignorant masses. There was another 
work to be done in J^kigland, a work which should sup- 
plement and complete the work of Whitfield and Wijsley. 
It had been the common x>cople who had heard thciui 
gladly, as their prototyjjcs in Jiidea heard a greater thim 
they, /hit the other Jialf of the world — tlie educated, 
the well-off, the people to whom no missionary or evan- 
gelist got access, whom the wandering ])reacher at th('> 
street corner moved only to contempt or resentmi‘iit, by 
what means were they to be readied ? 

Wilberforcc’s symjiathics were all among this highm’ 
class. He was as fond of society as he had been belore 
his convci’sioii. An active member of rarliament, a man 
in full intercourse with the world, and amid all the excite- 
ments* of public life, street -preaching or jiersonal effort 
among the miners or the cottoii-sjuTincrs would have b(^<^ 
entire^ out of his way ; but he could speak tj^ the peo])lc 
about him with at once a warm brotherly sympathy and 
the authority of one who had made religion his chief 
object, without relinquishing anything that was I'eally 
good in life. His ardent mind was full of the desire to 
do something, to say his say for the sacred cause which 
he had esjiouscd with all his faculties ; and it«was this 
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desire and not any literary inipulsi'. wliich prodnrc.d the 
Tradiml View, wliicli is liis only connection with litera- 
ture, and tlie sole permanent utterance of his lif(i. It 
had been “for several years the earnest wish of the writer 
of tlie following ])ages to address his countrymen on tlie 
im])ortant subject of religion,” he says in his preface 
to his book. The form it took was that of a contiast 
between the prevailing “ Religious System of Pi ofessc^d 
Cliristians in the Higher and Mitldle (Classes in this 
country,” and “ lieid CJiristianity and tlie ]>ers()ns he 
addr(‘ssed were iium such as those whom St. Paul ad- 
driissiul on Mars’ Hill, but whom lew ])reacliers W(U*e bold 
(uioiigli to summon to the bar, with the sa.me iinliesi- 
tating [ilainness with which they arraigned their iiumbler 
neighbours. \VilI)(irforce did not appeal to inhdels or 
imbeliev(u\s. He imuki no assault u[H)n scepticism. His 
object was to show the respectabhi and intelligent how far 
tlieir calm and easy ignoring of r(3ligion, even wliile pro- 
fessing it, was unlike the s^urit of Christianity. 'i1i(‘.ve is 
no special charm of style to redeem his tr(‘alise ironi the 
respectful oblivion into which — ailer a pojadarity gr(‘at(T 
in degree than that which almost any otluT kind of litcuaiy 
])]' 0 (lu(jtioii enjoys in its day — religious books arci a])t to 
fall. And nothing can he more unlike the works which 
liave gained something of a sijnilar inlluence in our own 
tinui. It is to be feared tliat to AVilberforco that, broad 
and conciliatory treatment Avhich translates the time-worn 
iWMguage of Christianity into tlie ])hraseology of its philo- 
so})lii®al ojiponcnts, by way of betraying these •% latter 
tenderly into something like faith, or approval at least — 
woidd have ap])eared Hat blasjdiemy. He would have 
had no understanding of tlie ])roc(.‘ss which turns the love 
of CJirist into the Enthusiasm of Humanity. The society 
which ho ^addressed was not one which ivcpiired such 
methods.* T£*was as much Christian as orthodoxy re- 
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qiiirccl, and could be made to demonstrate its zeal for 
rcligibii "by mentioning the name of some acknowledged 
lier(*tic.” What made the heart of the good man burn witlun 
him was to see how comjiletely it could ignore the creed 
it held, and liow the truths, that were to him vital, liad 
got mossed over and practically obliterated by spiritual 
apathy and the calm of habit. The insidious idea that it 
did not much matter what a man believed, so long as he 
did believe sincerely, and lived a life in accordance with 
his piiiicijdes, was to him a poison terrible to contemplate. 
" With such transcendent means of knowing the way which 
leads to life, what plea can w^e have to urge in our defence 
if we remain willingly and obstinately ignorant he asks. 
No doubt as to the certainty of the means of aerpairing 
that knowledge had entered his mind, nor was it necessary 
to take into consideration such doubts in his audience. 
Tliat they suflered the light to grow dim, or preferred to 
enj'oy a distant glimmer from its general illumination, 
rather than to rejoice in the ])articular glory of a radiance 
which pervaded and revealed every corner of the soul, 
was his com])laiut. It is the universal complaint of the 
preaclier in all generations, even in the very bosom of the 
Church itself; but it is not on religious indiiference only, 
or neglect of the " transcendent means of knowing,” that 
a religious writer of the importance of Wilberibree would 
be likely to address society now. 

He had, however, the fullest hearing in his own day. 
The public, to whom his book was addressed, received afflfT 
read it with devotion. In six months aliiifst as** many 
editions were called for, and 7500 copies sold; and from 
the time of its publication in the end of last century — 
1797 — until quite recent days, it has gone on in periodical 
rejirod notion, commending itself still, it is to be supposed, 
to devout souls, though no longer perhaps to ^ the higher 
classes, the educated jiart of the community, td'whom it 
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was at first addrcssod. Almost all the other piihlicialioTis 
of Wilberforce were on questions conne( 3 lcd witli slavery, 
and therefore of temporary application ; so tliat his con- 
nection with literature is solely throin^h tliis book. If it 
is not, perhaps one of those proverbial books wliicli no 
^^(Mitlcman’s library can be without, llieve is yet scarcely a 
household collection of any permanence in which a coj)y 
will not be found. 

Wilberforce himself is one of the most attractive and 
delightful figures of his time, commending Ijis religious 
views even more powerfully by the pei’sonal charm of a 
character so genial, buoyant, and sw’eel, thaniby his writ- 
ings. When the Abolition Ifill was passed in 1807, and 
Sir Samuel Iiomilly, in his speech in rarliainent, r(iferred 
to the individual member who, after the exei lions of 
twenty years, thus saw his long laliours crcAvned with 
success, the whole house, surprised into forgetfulness of 
its usual habits, burst forth into acclamations of applause,'’ 
a tribute of approbation ‘‘ such as was rar(‘ly ever bcilbre 
given,” says Ih'sliop I’oitcous, "to any man sitting in his 
place in either house of Parliament.” 

Dean Milner, who is said to have been the active 
instrument of Wilberforcc’s entrance into the Evangcdical 
party, and who was himself one of its leaders, is cliielly 
known as part author of the lliHtory of the Church; which 
his brother Jose])h Milner originated and ])artially e:iecuted, 
a book superseded now and of little authority, which Sir 
3ames Stephen shoots a fatal bolt at, by informing us that 
though it *lias " been extolled as containing thft most 
comprehensive and authentic account of the Iioformation 
in Germany and of the character of the great German 
reformer,” neither of the authors "ever had seem, or would 
have been able to read, one line of tlie many volumes 
written by fAither in his mother tongue, and even yet 
untranslated ■into any other,” a statement which throws a 
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curious liglit upon the shortcomings of historical investi- 
gation at that time. It is unnecessary to discuss a book 
belonging in reality to an earlier period, before the science 
of history had become what it now is, and while German 
was still a barbarous language unrevealed to the world, 
without even the little taper of the Norwich critic and 
])liil()Soi)her William 'J'aylor, much less the poetic torcli 
of Coleridge, to tlirow light upon it. Dean Milner was, 
liowever, a personage so notable, as to demand a rcigard 
wherever lie ])asses. There is something in him of Samuel 
Johnson, hut in a far more genial interpretation ; and 
something of I)r. Wliewell, but witliout Ins science, a large 
and influential ])ersonality, which is indepcuuhiiit of any- 
thing actually done or even said by the j)ossessor of it. 
Laden with lionours and successes, always popular, always 
pros[)crous, a courted and flattered member of the best 
society wherever he went, it is extremely diflicult to realise 
that lie too was at the head of the party vulgarly called the 
Saints, the preachers of world-renunciation and sidf-donial. 
Hie combination is one of the most curious in history. 

Another leader of this party whose position demands 
observation was Charles Simeon, whose life and work was 
at Cambridge, and whose influence upon the young men 
who in so many successive generations passed through his 
sphere was as gi-eat as that which in an after period 
attended the work of Newman in Oxford — as great, but 
of a kind as different as could well be conceived. That 
lie should have numbered among the youths whom he 
into the evangelist's office the name of Hcnry> Marfjyn is 
almost distinction enough for an ajiostolic teacher, but his 
work of this kind was greater and more pervasive than 
that of any other of the modern fathers of the Church. 
Not only did he draw the youth of the University into 
his fold, and mould with his own hands, so^ to speak, 
the young clergy who made the Evangeh’cal *party so 
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important, and, for a time, secured to -the Low Cliurcli 
the chief influence in religion and religious life — but he 
prepared for his disciples a system of iiistructioii and 
suggestion, which, if liuman naturci were capable of such 
bontlage, would have kept them within the very print ot 
his footsteps for generations ; and after his death employed 
his fortune in the purchase of benefices, in order to secure 
the appointment of men according to bis own lieart. Tt 
would be, however, ungenerous to use these words, did 
they imply any intention of self-glorifi('Rtion in Riiruion’s 
mind. It was the service and love of Christ which he 
inculcated, not any discipleship of his own. “II is whole 
life was but one long labour of love,’' says Stephen. 
“ Slowly, painfully, but with unlallering hopes, he toiled 
through more than fifty successive yoers in the sam(3 
narrow chamber, and among the same humble congre- 
gation, requited by no emolument, stimulated by no 
animating occurrenc(;s, and unrewarded, until the near 
approach of old age, by the gratitude or cordial respecjt of 
the society amidst which he lived.” It is not necessary 
to enter here, where he has so V(*ry slight a standing 
ground, into the strange levities of manner, of which Sir 
allies Stoiihcn gives a graphic description, and which 
hindered the progress of a man whose inlluence at last 
h(u*a.me so powerful : for nothing could be slighter than 
the connection of Simeon with literature, or, at the same 
time, more quaint and out of the way. His first pnbli- 
eejiion was a treatise on the comi)ositioii of sermons, and 
his viorks'-.r-oiie of the most strange contribution^ ever 
made to litertaturc — consist of a scries of collections of 
skeleton sermons, intended for tlic benefit and guidance 
of bis converts and disciples, aiiiounling in all, we are told, 
to 2536 discourses! They are described as “])eculiarly 
adapted to assist tbe studii^s of the young ch*vgy in tbeir 
preparatiflns fpr the pulpit,” and, iio doubt, were intended 
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to keep ill the strait way of ortliodoxy so many intelli- 
gence^ wliicli iniglit have strayed to one side or the other. 
It was Simeon’s habit, in his own preacliing, to avail 
Iiimsclf of this little piece of machinery, which he en- 
larged from his private meditation, or the impressions 
made upon his mind at the moment of delivery. It is 
natural that a teacher should think the system wliicli 
suits himself good for his pupils, but there must have 
been great rigidity, as well as simjdicity, in the mind 
which thus furnished leading strings for an entire genera- 
tion. It is a vulgar test of excellence, but yet a most 
curious sign of the times, that Simeon received for this 
curious collection of intellectual anatomical studies the 
great sum of £5000, which he forthwith distributed among 
missionary societies. His own patrimony sufficed to iiur- 
chase the advowsons of fifty parishes, by which, we presume, 
the Simeon trustees endeavour still to keep a germ of the 
old Evangelical party, so long since driven from the fore- 
ground of the national life, within tlie bosom of the Church. 

It was not, however, in the Church of England that 
the literature of the pulpit attained its highest develop- 
ment. We have to turn to a small sect, the most rigid 
of the many Nonconformist subdivisions of the faith, to 
find the really great preacher whose name ranks witli tlie 
highest in England, and almost on a level witli tlie great 
\)reachers of France. The noble energy and eloquence of 
liobert Hall seem neither to have suffered from the pre- 
matiiro dcvelojunent of an infant prodigynor the too 
success of youth, througli both of wJiich stages lie passed. 
He was of the strictest sect of the Pharisees, a Baptist, 
and a devout one, neitlicr breaking the bonds ot bis 
communion, nor in any way nnfaithful to its limitations 
— yet full of the natural frankness and liberality of 
a great mind. He was one of the men whose per- 
sonality makes a distinct mark upon tkeil * age, and 
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touches the most diverse intelligences with a sense of 
fervid sincerity, truth, and genius. His praise convis to 
us from all quarters, from the most unlikely voices. Not 
only his co-religionists, or the kindred party in the 
Church, or the sympathetic critics in Scotland who juflg(^d 
English dissent at all times with less prejudice than their 
contemporaries elsewhere, but even from the midst of 
those to whom a Dissenter was as poison, tin', same testi- 
mony breaks forth. Dr. Parr, in liis S])ilal Scuinon, the 
Quarterly Beview, Lord Brougham, who ranks him near 
Massillon, Lord Lytton in his novels — who adjures 
his reader to “send for Eobert Hall! It is the life of 
a man tliat is good to mankind itself to contemplate,” — 
all men are of one mind where he is concerned. It is 
scarcely possible, however, to set liini in tlie history of 
literature in a ])lace at all x>roi)ortioned to that which he 
occupied in his generation. The sermons which live, save 
in the humble habitual reading of those classes of tlie 
community who read sermons for duty and not wdth iu\y 
critical perception — are very few: and Eobert 1 1 all’s 
style is of a more formal descri])tion — in print — than that 
of the orators who have outlived their day. But the 
a])])reciation of those who heard and knew liim wa,s so 
thorougii and entliusiastic, tliat its warm! 1 1 still lingers 
witli a genial glow about his name. The lire and fervour 
of him give a certain radiance of life to his narrow^ com- 
munity and rigid creed. He was uncompromising* in his 
‘ cxMidcmnatioii of all that lie tliouglit irreligious, or con tnny 
to th« teacl»Tigs of Christianity. There is a curioi?^ little 
encounter of arms between liim and the well-known (Jrahh 
llobiuson, in the early years of that friendly eommeutator 
on literature — agiiiust whom Hall had opposed all his 
inlluence, in consequence of the youth’s adoption of the 
principles of Godwin’s Political Justice. But the frank- 
ness of Ihc free-thinker, who wrote to him ])ro- 
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testing agfiinst such treatment, called forth a rci:)l 7 , so 
‘'pr(vn])t and respectful,” that injury was forgotten in 
admiration. TTe was not to be beguiled by the dazzlinj» 
of a great literary reputation from instant hostility to 
everything that savoured of unbelief ; but yet he veiittued 
to write and sjieak boldly in favour of freedom of the 
])ress, and was, so long as that was possible, a cham 2 )ion 
of Franco in her great struggle, and a strenuous o])ponent 
of the “ impious war ” in which England had joined against 
that representative of frecKlom. 

Hall was partially brought up at the University of 
Aberdeen, and while he was there lived on terms of tlie 
closest brotherhood, as has been already told, wit Ii James 
Maclvintosh. They were entirely unlike each otliei*, but 
never cea-sed to bo warm friends. Hall, like his hrother- 
in-arms, modified, if he did not change, his sentiments, as 
most of the early symi)athis(;rs with the Fi’onch were 
compelled to do. He was always liberal, with the sonic- 
what ])olemical tendency of his class, launching against 
Pitt the fiercest diatribes; although when necessity canui 
he did his best to reanimate national feeling, and in mil(h‘.r 
times his wail for the national calamity of Die death of the 
Princess Charlotte was almost lyrical. Part of his life 
was spent at Camhridge, whore tlie jireacliing of the 
eminent Nonconformist stirred even the classical calm of 
the University, though wo cannot call to mind in what 
way, or if at all, Simeon and he, both holding similar 
views, and laboining with tlie same end, came in conUi^ir 
with each other. His great exertions, lio\rev(jr, n’li a 
sphere so ini])ortant, disturbed the balance of his intellect, 
and the groat preacher twice had an attack of insanity, 
which it is evkUmt came less from any predisposition 
that way, than from the strain of exciting oratory which 
moved himself as much as his luiarers, and the reslkjss 
and continued work which accompanied it. , * 116 was all 
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his life subject to attacks of excruciating pain, against 
which he struggled with the noldcst ibrtitude, refujling 
any exemption from the claims of life on account of these 
tortures, and rising in a moment, on the cessation of the 
])ain, which had made him roll on the ground in agony, 
into instant resun i])tion of Ins work, or of the conversation 
in wliicli he had been inteiTU])ted : altogcitlKu* a man of 
noble mettle, and the most dauntless heroic nature. 

It wms in Scotland, liowevcr, that the highest example 
of the religious writer and orator, tlie Cliristian jdnlosophcr 
and statesman (for sucli in liis way was Chalmers, in 
addition to his otluu* gifts), was to be found. A genera- 
tion later tlian tlie Low Churcih leaders, and the great 
IJisscnter, Thomas Chalnieis, was born when tluiy w'ere 
beginning the work of their lives, at a tirne when Sc'otland 
wUkS as apatlietic in the jnatter of religion as England, with 
a touch of ruder scepticism and joviality, but, notwith- 
standing her invariable theological t(;n(len(.‘ies, no greater 
earnestness or devotion — nay, rather less tlinii more, for 
she had not been stirred by such an outburst of spiritual 
life as that which Whitfield and Wesley had called forth. 
The New Light, the attempts at evangelical nwival, at 
wliich Burns had jeered, though backed by it ])i‘ofoiin(l but 
silent sympathy in the inner heart of tlie nation, Iiad been 
laughed down so far as that was possible, and, suiTounded 
by many unlovely cii’cninstances, such as those v>f fbe 
Holy Eair, had repelled the more highly educated classes 
still more than the popular ])iety liad done in England ; 
while *at the^same time the* humorous faculty of the *iation 
had seized upon its own asi)eot of iudiffertmee, and with 
tlie double meaning which tlie popular intidloct loves, had 
fixed the cpitliet of Moderate upon tlie easy-going and too 
tolerant Church, with a satirical mingling of ridicule and 
approval.^ t CJialniers began life in the coiitentcd com- 
posure. of this Moderate” religion, holding a mathematical 
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lectureship along Avith his cure of souls, with more interest 
in tiie former tlian tlie latter. But in the quiet of his 
north-country parish other tliouglits soon arose ; and, as 
he liimself describes, other magnitudes became apparent 
to him, the depths and problems of human life, the great- 
ness of eternity. This now impulse soon made itself 
known, and the changed voice in which the minister of 
Kilmcny addressed liis humble flock reached to the 
larger Scotland, wliicli even then was ever ()})en to the 
mental stimulant of ])rea(ihing. He was soon (in 1815, 
being then thirty-six) called from his country parish to 
Glasgow, w'hitlier he went in all the vigour of manhood 
and force of his genius. Here the pnl})it of St. John’s 
soon hec.'ime a cimtre of infliumce, and the great com- 
merchd cornimiuity about him had to stop its multi fixrious 
wheels and arrest its endless activity to listen to the roll- 
ing sentences of a soinewdiat lal)ourod but always fervent 
elotpience, full of liigli thoughts and inoiul elevation, and 
instinct with that iiuiominunicablo magic of true oratory 
against which nothing hut the obtuse cam stand unmoved 
— and big Glasgow, noisy and seir-im])ortaut, has never 
l.)een obtuse. It was heu-e that Chalmers s most remarkable 
productions were brought forth — the AdronomicaL Dis~ 
courses and those called Couivuircial, addressed to the men 
in trade who were his spiritual charge — with many more, 
’the first of these series is perhai)s the one most adapted 
at this distance to sliow the reader what manner of 
preacher hc^, was. There is an oratorical fulness iffid 
repetition of phrases in them which is someflmes Weari- 
some to the eye in reading, but which no doubt increased 
the effect in utterance as they rolled fortJi impetuous and 
strong, rising from the moderation of the beginning to a 
climax of fine indignation or moving tenderness. He 
'‘buricid his adversaries under the fragmente pf heaving 
moiiiitains/’ Jeffrey said. But as he reasono of the gran- 
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(leur and greatness of nature, all founded on the endless 
variity of Divine invention, pervaded by endless Divine 
care and foretliouglit ; or turns to coiifound the sceptic, 
who scoffed, amid a world so vast as ihat of the starry 
systfira, at the human conceit which supposed mankind to 
bo the first object of God’s care, by directing him to a 
drop of water in a microscopic, the infinitely small beside 
the infinitely great; or discourses upon Newton and the 
modesty of true science (wliicli, pierhajis, liad he lived to 
our day, in which sciemee is regnant, he might liave been 
less certain of), there is throughout a largeness of concej)- 
tion, a breadth and elevation of Ihonglit in the pireacdier’s 
views, which is worthy of liis subject. The render cannot 
}jut feel that the heavy clouds that liang over lliat great 
damp smoky town must Iiave lifted, tlie atmospliore cle,ar(‘d, 
the horizon widened out, as the multitude sat and livstened. 
A large magnanimity and greatiu‘ss, as of a bigger world, 
is in the strain; and when he points out the great con Hid 
of spiritual forces that liad arisen in the immense unknown 
universe over the inhabitants of this globe, and suggests 
the interest of myriads of beings more great than we in 
tlie problems wliich it is for us to work out, and reminds 
his hearers that all our history is but a chapter in the 
measureless eternity of God, no more in Ilis divine life 
than a jiassing incident in ours — we can well conceive 
how the elevation of lofty thought which transpiorted the 
preacher should have moved the most commoiipiace of his 
fieaiiers as if it liad been a great dramatic pioeiii full of 
contrast and <^vent which jioured forth ovin* their heads, 
intoned in all the broad vowels and emphatic gutturals of 
their native speech. It is more easy to make this world 
contract into a sort of universal ])arish nieding according 
to the ordinary treatment of it m the pndpiit; but that 
was not Clialiners’s way. 

He hacf, *l)t*^des, another kind of work to which he 
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addressed himself with equal enthusiasm — an essay al 
legislation, or ratlier local statesmanship, which was of tlie 
most interesting description. In the old Scotch system of 
parish organisation the weekly offertory, the "plate” al 
the door of every church, was the appointed provision for 
the poor. To Chalmers it seemed that legalised public 
relief was destruction to all those traditions of independ- 
ence to which it was the jiride of a Scotsman to cling, and 
that this old-world provision ought to be sufficient, in the 
hands of brotherly charity, to supply all wants. Accord- 
ingly, the all-potent minister made a bargain with tlio 
authorities of tlie town, by which tlie entire control of his 
parish was left in his hands, all aid of poor-law or publi(i 
charity set aside, and a densely populated district, with 
as many inhaljitants as a principality, made over to him 
as to an independent ruler. A liigli-Iuinded visionary, the 
most practical man in Scotland, Chalmers carricul out his 
intention with complete success. " His project for prr^- 
viding for the support of the poor,” says a political econo 
mist, " was futile and visionary, inconsistent with princi])Ie, 
GxperieiKXi, and common sense.” But it was perfectly 
successful so long as he was at the head of all airs, and 
triumphantly demonstrated the power of loving-kindness 
and Christian charity to provide for even the miseries of 
a gi'eat town when properly watched over and organised, 
and with a man of genius to guide and regulate all — the 
grand defect, of course, in sucli a system being that the 
man of genius, the inspiring heart and intellect, cann^lie 
fouiid wlienever he is wanted, like a poortfaw st^rveyor. 
But there could not have been a more interesting experi- 
ment. 

This Glasgow church was also the scene of another 
kind of cx])eriment. Another great preacher, of powers 
as remarkable, and imagination more great than that of 
Chalmers, a soul of the prophet type, full fiif undiscovered 
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faculty, paused there on his way to his sphere of revelation, 
the ground of his triumph and martyrdom, and wasinot 
found out by the absorbed and preoccupied crowd, who 
were incapable perhaps of seeing more than one at a time 
of the great servants wlio laboured for them. Edward 
Irving, a still more rare and splendid phenomenon than 
Chalmers, passed a year or two as his assistant and sub- 
ordinate before he went to London. With the exception 
of Eobert Hall, tliese two were the greatest preachers of 
their day. Irving had scarcely taken his place in London, 
where he went in 1822, when tlie world found him out, 
and in his obscure cliapel he became almost the most 
noted of all the notabilities of town. Even now when his 
story is well known and his own journals and letters have 
proved the nobleness and sincerity of the man, it is diffi- 
cult for the world to f’orget that it once believed him 
(after having followed and stared at liim as a pr(.>digy) an 
impostor or a madman. And it is well known that the 
too lofty and unworldly strain of liis great mind separated 
him from that lionioly standing-ground of fact, ui^on wliich 
alone our mortal footsteps arc safe ; and from the very 
exaltation of his asi)iring soul brought him down into 
humiliation, subjection to pettier minds and to the domi- 
nation of a sect, cj’eated by his impulse, yet reigning over 
him. The eloquence of Irving was like nothing else 
known in his day. Something of the lofty parallelism of 
• the Hebrew, sometliing of the noble Euglisli of our Bible, 
aldhg with that solemn national form of poetic phraseology 
“ sucl^ as gi^ve livers do in Scotland use,” compose^ the 
altogether imiividual style in wliich he wrote and spoke 
— his discourses to a crowded and eager audience dilTering 
little from the letters which he wrote to his wife in his 
study, conveying a journal of his daily proceedings to her. 
It was no.ai^umed or elaborated style, but the natural 

%l ■•r. in loT* TnmimQ flimi f.lmsp 
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common to the men of the nineteenth century, and in 
himself at once a primitive prophet, a mediocval leader, 
and a Scotch Borderer, who had never been subject to the 
trimming and cliopping influences of society. It is said 
that a recent publication of his sermons has failed to 
attract the public ; and this is comprehensible enough, for 
large volumes of sermons are not popular literature. But 
the reader who takes the trouble to overcome the disin- 
clination Avhich is so apt to arrest us on the threshold of 
such a study, will And himself carried along by such a 
lofty simplicity, by such a large and noble manliness of 
tone, by the originality of a mind incapable of doubt, 
taking God at His word, instinct with that natural faith 
in all things divhie which is, we think, in its essence one 
of the many inheritances of genius, though sometimes 
rejected and disowned — that he will not grudge the pains. 
He who held open before the orphan that grand refuge of 
the ''fatherhood of God” which struck the listening states- 
man with wondering admiration; he who, in intimating a 
death, "made known to them the good intelligence that 
our brother had had a good voyage, so far as we could 
follow him or hear tidings of him,” saw everything around 
him with magnified and ennobled vision, and spoke of 
what he saw witli the grandeur yet simplicity of a seer — 
telling his arguments and reasonings as if they had been 
a narrative, and making a great poetic story of the work- 
ings of the mind and its labours and consolations. In the 
most abstruse of his subjects this method continues tefbe 
always apparent. The sermon is like a sustain eil and 
breathless tale, with an aflinity to the minute narrative of 
Defoe or of the primitive historians. The pauses are 
brief, the sentences long, but the interest does not flag : 
once afloat upon the stream, the reader — and in his day 
how much more the hearer! — finds it dinicult, to release 
himself from the full flowing tide of interest in which he 
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looks for the acciistoiiiccl breaks and breathing places of 
pulpit oratory in vain. ^ 

Df all the preachers here indicated Chalmevs is j)cr- 
haps tlie only one for whom we can claim the title of a 
tlieologian in the real sense of the word. Thoro was 
little science in Simeon, though the bond of doctrine was 
rigid; and not much in llobert Hall, whose soul and 
spirit were occupied in the great tn.sk of exhortation and 
entreaty as an ambassador of God to convey his in(‘s>sa.ge 
to men, and whose few publications, apart from his 
s(U’mons, were upon subjects of the moment. Nor was 
Irving — with a soul all open to the miraculous, and no 
sense of any limit save in that withholding of God’s grace 
which is the most terrible of punishments, the saddest 
proof of man’s indilference or unwillijigness to sei'k His 
aid — capable of the examinations and comparisons, and 
careful elucidation of the growth and dovelopinmit of 
systems which is necessary for a scicmtijic tlieologian. 
The gift of preaching, or even that ])rofi\ssional occupation 
with theological subjects which is necessary to every 
clergyman, does not involve science. Hr. Chalmers held 
tlie Chair of Philosophy in St. Andrews for sevtunl years, 
and was afterwards ITofessor of l)i\inity in Iklinburgh, 
and liis works on Loth subjects were extensive. Hut he 
has not added any original s]>eculati()us or striking views 
to the literaturii either of theology or moral or jioliticial 
science. In the latter hranch of impiiry he sii^^ported 
tki doctrines of Malthus. In theology ho adhered 
stroifgly to^the orthodox traditions of l.lie Scotch Church, 
and trained, his students to contend for tliat “ Headship 
of Clirist,” or spiritual iiide])eudence of tlic Church, wliicli 
resulted in what is called the Disruption of the Churcli 
of Scotland, and scmi-lieroic march out of it of a largo 
number of its clergv with Chalmers at their head. When 
tliis step 'woff taken L'' ilistinguislicd himself once more 
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by his legislative power, by the maturing of a great 
scheme of organisation by which his unprovided com- 
munity was delivered from that dependence on the 
popular pleasure which is the drawback of unendowed 
churches. One of the most remarkable features in his 
character was this power at once of conceiving and 
putting in practice schemes such as might be very well 
described as “ a devout imagination,” had not their ori- 
ginator, by slieer energy and j)ractical force, succeeded in 
carrying them out. 


William Wiltierforce, born 1759 ; died 1833. 
Publiislied Pr<actical View of tlie Prevailing Heligioiis System of 
Professing Christians in the Higher and Middle 
Classes contrasted with Eoal Christianity, 1797. 
With many Speeches and Pamphlets upon the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery, and other subjects of the day. 


Isaac Milner, born 1751 ; died 1820. 

Ooutinuation of Milner’s Church History (previous volumes by 
Josexdi Milner), 1819. 


Charles Simeon, born 1759 ; died 1830. 


Robert Hall, born 17G4 ; died 1821. 

Christianity consistent with a Love of Freedom, 1791. 
Apology for the Freedom of the Press, 1793. 

Reflections on War, 1802. 

rSeiitiments proper to the present Crisis, 1803.. 

On Forms of (Communion, 1815. 

The Essential DiiFereiicc between Christian Baptism and the 
Baptism of John, 1817. 

Sermon on the l^eatli of Princess Charlotte. With many 
otluT Sermons, collected with ^femoir after his death, 
1831-2. 
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Thomas Chalmers, bom 1780 ; died 1847. 

Cbristianity (an article in EncyclojJccdiii Britannica). 
Astronomical Discourses, 1817. 

Commercial Discourses, 1818. 

Occasional Discourses, 1819-20. 

The Civic and Christian Economy of Large Towns, 1821. 
Natural Theology, 


Edward Irving, born 1792 ; died 1834. 

For the Oracles of God. 

For Judgment to Come, 1824. 

Babylon ; or, Infidelity Foredoomed, 1826. 
Homilies on the Sacraments, 1828. 

The Last Da 3 's, 1828. 

Expositions of the Book of Revelation, 1831. 


We have gone as far as space will permit in the 
literary history of the beginning of this century, linked as 
it is inextricably with the end of the last, and forming a 
distinct cpocli in the literary life of Eiighand. The a :e 
in which we ourselves live is as yet unfullilled. Though 
several great names have been placed in the records of the 
past since these pages were begun : and though the fame 
of our two greatest living poets has been sulliciently long 
established, and is sulliciently certain to give the perfec- 
tion necessary in every picture : yet perhaps tlie age of 
Victoria has not yet orbed into the perfect staif” which 
i^ will eventually become. Tlie epoch which we have 
end^voured to treat is that of the later Georges, an age 
which, pernaps — thongli with no heroic monarch fti it, or 
splendid court, or picturesque surroundings — will appear 
to posterity almost as gi'cat as that of Elizabeth. Two 
great schools of poetry, each enough for one cycle of 
iiistory, but as opposite in their character and tendencies 
as the M5xt*^gencratiou generally is from that which has 
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immediately preceded it ; a great and noble new beginning 
ill fio^ion, such as lias largely swayed the development at 
once of social life and subsequent genius : an extraordinary 
reconstitution of that Art of Criticism which occupies 
more minds, perhaps, and fills more lives than either of 
the preceding, and which is, indeed, so important to the 
nineteenth century that it has been virtually the creation 
of a new profession highly estimated and prosperous : — 
these are the principal features in the story. The rise of 
philosophical history among us and the great philosophical 
machinery of the Utilitarian system, give also weight and 
importance to the age as new departures, beginnings, 
characteristic and well defined : though on those subjects 
the present writer speaks with difiidence, feeling the 
authors indeed, but only in a smaller degree their works, 
to be within her sphere : yet comforted by the tliougld 
that close criticism of such works does not come within 
the limits of Literary History. The one branch of litera- 
ture, if it can be so called, udiich has been altogetlu r 
omitted, is that of Natural Science, the new departure in 
which, or it might be said, the creation of which as really 
enriching literature at all, belongs to the present ago. A 
scientific treatise in tlie beginning of the century meant 
science and not literature. Even Sir Humphry Davy, its 
sole apostle in letters, and in himself so interesting and 
amiable a figure, penetrates into the second quarter of the 
century, and will be fitly treated along with the more 
recent generation, who have given to their researches^a 
voice such as even those who are indifferent theirVsub- 
jects may with pleasure hear. The Darwins, Huxleys, 
and Tyndalls are an original class of which previous 
historical records were unaware. It may be added that 
Narratives of Travel have also been omitted, partly from 
want of space, partly because in few cases can these 
works be ranked as pure literature. < 
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We liave said that to posterity this age will appear 
not inferior to the “ spacious times of great Eliz?j3eth.” 
Great in war, with generals more triumphant and an 
influence more powerful than anything achieved in that 
reign ; great in the arts, if not as ajjplied to the einhel- 
lishment and glory of life (for there is no ])ainter in it 
worthy the name), yet to its service and enrichment — for 
railways and steamboats both began in tliis exuberant 
era ; great as no age ever was before in philanthropy, for 
ever distinguislied as the time in whieli Slavery was 
abolished — we know of no sucli simultaneous and splen- 
did action of all the forces of the intellect. The same 
I)criod contains wliat is confessedly the greatest political 
event in the world since our Commonwiifilth, the French 
Eevolution, with all its sudden hdlucncos whicli have 
worn out in the minds of individual men, and ail those 
slower workings, which are not exhausted nor probably 
ever will be. Tlicso great tilings belong to another pro- 
vince of history. Our business has been to show how bhe 
quickened life found utterance in words, and with what 
eloquence and energy the genius* of the nation interpreted 
its highest thoughts and noblest life. 
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Ahou hen Adhcni {see Lnigli limit). 
Abseniec (see Miss E«lgcwortli). 

Adntn liluirt ii. 75. 

Addington, criticism on Bnrii.s, i. 123. 
Addison, i. 11), 194. 

Adonais {see Shelley). 

Aikin, Anna l^etitia {se^i Mi's. Bar- 
bauld), ii. 280. 

Aikin, Jlr., ,, ii. 280. 

Aikiii, Charles, ,, ii. 2S2-3. 

Aikin, Lucy, ,, ii, 2S2-287. 

Akensidc, prcfciTed l»y Darwin to 
JMilton, i. 191. 

Alaslor {see Shelley). 

Alderson, Miss, ii. ‘ill. 

Alison, Rev. A., ii. 154, 168. 

Allen, ii. 46 ; iii. 6. 

AmJ)rosiancRj Nodes Wilson). 
Anacreon {see l^Ioorc). 

AnasUisim (.see Hope). 

AncieM AlaHner {see Coleridge), and 
iii. 33, 16. 

Ainlerson, Dr., ii. 154. 

Andre, Major, i. 186-7. 

Annans of the Parish {see Galt). 

Amter Fair, iii. 165. 

Anti-Jacohinj ii. 36, 38, 43, 49, 
Aristojihanes {see Ilookham Frere), 
* ii. 42. 

Arnioiir, Jean (see Burns), i. 107. 
Arnold, Mafftiew, on Byron, iii. 61 ; 
deftnitiou poetry, 67 ; selections 
from Wordsworth, i. 257. 
Astronomical Discourses {see Chal- 
mers). 

listen, Jane, iii. 181-197 ; on Mrs. 
Hadcliffe, 190; Scoil’s opinion of, 
196. 

Austen, V^^ly,#. .54-57 ; leaves OLiey, 71 . 
Ayrshire LegtKees {see Galt, 


Baoe, Robeiit, ii. 316. 

Baillie, .Ioanna, ii. 5(>, 270-279. 

Ballantyne, .lames, ii. 84, 93, 101, 
lOG-7, 110-11, 13-2, 112, 146. 

IJallaiityue, .Tohn, ii. 106-7, 111, 132. 

Baiiim, ./ohn, iii. 22.5, 233. 

Barhauld, Mrs., ii. ‘>79-287 ; iufluenco 
on Scott, 83 ; iii. 7. 

Barton, Bernard, ii. 320. 

Jlariad {see Citlord). 

Mediford, ii. 301-310. 

Bedford, i. 205. 

Bengal*, Miss, ii. 232. 

Benthain, iii. 252-266, 201-301 ; ii. 
264. 

Biographia Lilcraria (.svv Coleridge). 

Blackloek, i. 110-11, Ml, 118-150. 

Blackwood, William,!!. 07-71 ; estah- 
lishes Magazine, 68. 

Bl.air, Dr., i. 117, 121. 

Blake, William, ii. 239-246. 

Blessington, Lady, iii. 119. 

Bloomfield, ii. 320. 

Bonnie Kihncnij (see Hogg). 

Botanic Harden, {see Darwin). 

Bowles, Caroline, i. 327. 

Bowriiig, Dr. {see Benthaii), iii. 251. 

Brougham, ii. 46, IS, 59, 63, 78. 

Biirger’s LenorCj ii. 83, 284. 

Burke, Edmmid, i. 160-166; iii. 2/0, 
272. 

Burns, Gilbert, i. 96 ; ii. 29o^ 

Burns, llohert, \. 82-139; early life, 
85.; Tarholton Cluh, 100 ; Maueh- 
line, 101 ; Jean Armour, 107 ; first 
puhlicatioiijlO!); visit.sto Ediiihmgli, 
111, 123 ; compared with Cowper, 
125 ; gift to French Republic, 129 ; 
list of work.s, 139 ; referred to, 3 74 ; 
compared with W ordswortli, 236 ; 
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meeting with Scottf ii, 83; compared 

with S'rott ; ii. 174 ; iii. 210, 321. 

' ByYoi\,^Lova, in. 9-36, 160, '\61, 173 ; 
Childe Haroldf 20 ; mamage, 23 ; 
leaves England, if). ; life in England, 
24-29 ; compared to Scott, 32 ; meets 
Shelley, 49 ; compared to Lake 
School, 68 ; espouses cause of the 
Greeks, 104 ; death in Greece, 106 ; 
oj)inion of Jtrjcr/rd Addressrsj 147 ; 
assists JMatnriii, 214 ; praise of Lady 
Morgan, 223 ; in connection with 
Leigh limit, ii. 2.o5, 261. 

Cain {are Byron). 

C(def) ir////V/.///.<f (aer Godwin). 

Calvert, liaisley, i. 223. 

Camphell, ii. 152-168, 172, 230; 
(luarrel with Leyden, 157 ; visit to 
Gt'rmnny, 162 ; Lord Hector of 
Glasgow University, 167 ; iii. 13, 15. 

Cair ing, ii, 31-43. 

Canlrrhanf Taira, by llis.ses Lee, ii. 
316. 

Carleton, iii. 225, 233. 

Carlyle, ii. 55-57 ; on Burns, i. 138 ; 
on Scotl, ii. 120-121 ; on Basil Mon- 
tagu, ii. 265. 

Cary, ii. 17, 255-261. 

dasfairay [arc C()Wi)er). 

Caatlr. ]{arhm\t [arc Miss Edgeworth). 

Ce^ici {see Shelley). 

Cervantes, ii. 9J ; iii. 190. 

Chalmers, iii. 321-324 ; Iiis theology 
and ])hilosopliy, 327-8. 

Chapone, ]\lr.s., ii, 210. 

Childe J/anthl, iii. 10, 19, 20, 53, etc. 

Churchill, i. 22, 31, 52, 58. 

Chi]»ham Sect, the, iii. 308-311. 

Clare, ii. 261, 321. 

Cohhett, W, ii. 2.94-304. , 

Cockhurn, Lord, (pioted, ii. 43, 47, (iO. 

(Jockl)urn, Mrs., i. 151. 

Coleridge, i. 199-284 *, enlists, 202 ; 
rauliso^.raey, 202, 211 ; The WalvJi- 
vian, Li4 ; meefslVordsworth,216 ; 
.separation from Southey, 229 ; 
Lyrical Hallads with Wordsworth, 
231 ; The. Ancient Marincf, 244 ; 
Christahclf 250 ; Lore, 255 ; Dedi- 
cation to him of Wonlsworth’s great 
imem, 264 ; his liiie.s To a Friend, 
265 ; later life, 276 ; JReinorse,271 ; 
Lcctuie.s, 278-279 ; life at liigligate, 


280 ; referred to, 237, 289, 291 ; 

ii. 1, 3, 7, 20-24, 27, 50, 76, 98, 
248, 257-259, 271 ; iii. 12, 46, 4H, 
49, 107, 113, 147. 

('olcriilgc, Hartley, i. 290 ; ii. 22. 
Cobridge, Mr.s., i. 258, 348 ; ii. 21. 
Coleridge, Sara, i. 22, 289, 290. 
Colman, i. 21. 

<*on/r.'isions of an Opium-Eater {see 
J)e Quincey). 

Connois.sciir {sec Cowper). 

Constable, Archibald, ii. 106, 132, 142. 
Cornwall, Barry {see Hroetor). 
Coltaijers of (jHenhnrnic, iii. 207. 
Cottle, Amos, i. 201. 

Cottle, Joseph, i. 200-204, 208-214; 

iii. 13. 

Count .fnlkin {see Laiidor). 

Cowper, i. 13-81 ; childliooil, 15 ; 
youth, 17 ; first illness, 28 : 
attcm]>ts at suicide, 32 ; Gluey, 42 ; 
.M‘cond attack, 45 ; lirst pnblicalion, 
66 ; Iia«ly AiKtmi, 54 ; The Task, 
57 ; Hojm>r, 73 ; The Castamn', 
78; referred to, 83, 95, 99, lOii, 
109, 125-128 ; (resentment of criti- 
cism), 126, 139, 103, 100, 169, 172, 
177, 191, 197, 200. 

Crabbe, i. 153-179 ; early struggles, 
157 ; i>alrouage of Burke, 160 ; 
The Library, 163, 165-166 ; The 
Vitlaye, 169 ; Ihtrish llcyisler, 176; 
religions .sentiments, 177 ; referrctl 
to, 199. 

Critical /ieriew, i. 301 ; ii. 314. 
Criticism as a profession, ii, 30 ; iii. 
230. 

Croker, Jolin Wilson, ii. .33. 

Crokcr, Tlionuis Crofton, iii. 225. 
CroJy, Jlev. Georgi', iii. 217. 
CniiiTwghnm, Allan, iii. 164-765. 
Vnriosilies of Lifer, dure, ii. 310. 

Curse of Kehama {sec Southey). 

• 

Da^jtk, Translation of {Lc Cary), 
j Darwin, lOra-smiis, i. 181-J98 ; Eoiauie 
Carden, 191 ; ap])ropriates Miss 
Seward’s ver.ses, 193. 

Davy, Sir H., iii. 330. 

Day, i. 185, 186 ; iii. 207. 

Dc. Montfurt {see Joanna Baillie). 

De Quince}', Thomas, ii. 18-29 ; gift 
to Coleridge, 21 ; fi;'en(’>jhip with 
Wordsworth, 24 ; wiJi Wilson, 24 ; 
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(\rnf(\H}iinns nf an Opi h in’- Kali 'i\ 27 ; 

dfSLTibcs Laiiil), lb. 

Vest i iiy {.sec Miss V\‘vrkT). 

Disiaiii, Jsiuic., ii. :^]2, Jill). 

IhuL Juan {see Dyroii). 

/I’W/.s', hall of [see Jieclcfonl). 

IMgiiwortli, Alaria, iii. IGU-lSl; re- 
velation ol Ireland, 170-180 ; eoll:i* 
boraUiiir with lier iathcr, 1S2; visit 
to S{^ott, 18.‘1 ; reIVnvd to, ii. Ill, 

117, 231, ‘28b ; iii. 132, 210, 22r.-b. 

Edgewoilh, lliclirird I.ovell, i. 18.5; 

iii. 172, 173, 182. 

Edi iihui'ijk Matjirjor, ii. (17. 

Kdinhurafi. Jlt rlnr, ii. -bi-bl; est.il)- 
lislied, 'lb ; lirst (■()iiti ilMit<»rs, b3 ; 
rales of rciiiuiieratioii, b2. 

Edinl)iir.^li Sociity, i. Ill, 112; de 
crihed by bord Coi'kburn, 141 ; 
by TTeiiry Mackenzie, 142. 

Elejiy, Tlie Muse of, i. lOJj. 

Elia {.see (Iharles Lamlj). 

Elliot, Jean, i. 151. 

Elliot, Ebenezer, ii. 321. 

Eneyiiojuedia liritauulea (.vre Mackin- 
tosh). 

Eud///))inii {see Keats). 

Enijland, Const iiuliouaf JTIslury of 
{.see llallani). 

EiUjland, Uistoeo of {sec l.\’i^ard). 

Entail {see. (tall). 

Erskiiie, W., ii. Ill, 13b. 

Ettriek SliejJienl {.see IIo<;,£r). 

Eumite duriuij the Middle Aye.s (oftv 
Hallani). 

Evangelical Party, iii. 307, .vcf/f/. 

Examiner^ ii. 2.53. 

Exeur.sion {.see Wordsworth). 

Exdc of Erin {see Caiij]»bell). 

E'areurU [see Ilyron). 

Fj^ust^ i. Ujo. ' 

Ferguson, llobert, i. 84. 

Ferrier, I'rolei^or, iii. 205. 

Ferrier, Susan, ii. IbO ; iii. 169, 197- 
208 ; IlighlRiul Faniilies and their 
decay, 203 ; eonneetion with Scott, 
204 ; superior tenderness, 205. 

Fielding, i. 11, 14 ; ii. 113 ; iii. 169, 
170. 

Fletcher, Mrs., ii. 47-49, 1 57. 

Etou'crs of yte Fore.st, i. 1.51. 

Foster, Jcftin, 288-201. 


Fox, Cliai-Jes James, ii. 2S4 ; iii. 3, 
21)7-8, 272, 280. 

Fra}Lkcn.stein, ii. 201 *, iii. 58. .. 
Feaseds Matfit Jne, iii. 21 S. ^ 
French Ke\olntii>n, ellct't on Burns, i. 
129; onl^^leridgc and Southey, 204 ; 
on Wordsworth, 217 ; on Godwin 
;iiid his friends, ii. 191-193. 

Frerc, riookhain, ii. 41-42. 

Friend, The, edited by Coleridge, i. 

277 ; ii. 27. 

(lAi/r, iii. 17, IbO-lbl. 

( larrifk, i. 1 1. 

(iehir {.v/f l.audor). 

He nit e. Shepherd, i. 81. 

George III., op|)Osil.ion to Bentliam, iii. 
‘259 ; i. 32 1. 

j Hi rfrude of Wufoninf/ {.see Campbell). 

I Hiiome {.see Byron). 

! Gil'lion, iii. 5b, 240. 

Gilford, ii. 18*5, 1^0 : iii. 9, 13 ; sup- 
jiosed I'lfcel on Keats, 115, 129. 
Gisborne, i. 187. 

Gleuarvon, iii. 149. 

Godwin, ii. 173-224 ; i>irtli and )nvc<l- 
iiig, 177 ; a ilisseiitiiig minister, 180; 
inllnenee. on him of Freiieh Uevolii- 
1ion,l91 ; publishes nr, 
etc., 199 ; inarriag(‘, 214 ; secoml 
marriage, 223 ; deeth, ‘224 ; intlu- 
enee on Shelley, iii. 41-43, 45, 48, 
51, 79. 

Goethe, f)piniou of “ AlaJiiVed,’’ iii. 

bl ; relened to, i. 103 ; iii. 09. 
O'oelzvoH, Ik.rlii hentfen, Seott’s transla- 
tion of, ii. 83. 

GohlMiiilb, i. 11, 31, 58. 

Grahame, James, ii. 109-171. 

(.’ra?d, Airs., ii. 51. 69, 72, 7b, 104. 
iiruttuii, T. (A, Hi 233. , 

Hreeee, lUsLnnj if, by iMitibrd, iii. 23’9. 
GregiU'V, “ Father’s I.egae.y to his 
Danghlevs,” ii. 210. 

Gregory, Dr., on Canipbell, ii. 155-150. 
Grillin, Gerald, iii. 225-233. 

Hrytl Hramje {sre IVaeoi'k). 

Giiiecioli, 'IVn^sa {.svr Byron), iii. 63, 76 
Hay Maancrinrf (.see Scott). 

UoiJKRT, ii. 288 ; iii. 318-321. 
Hali.iin, iii. ‘238, 2;0.‘247. 

Ilainilton, Elizabeth, iii. 207. 
liaiiiiltoii, Sir W., ii. 76. 
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llayloy, i. 70, 70, 77, 166, 193, 197 ; 
introduced to Blake, ii. 2d5 ; teni- 
porgry ability, ii. 279. 

Hayier, ii. 314. 

Ilazlitt, quoted ou Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, i. 227, 22S ; brilliancy, 
ii. 14, 174 ; quoted, ii. 17«S ; as a 
member of the “ Cockney Seliool,” 

ii. 189 ; oi»iuiou of Godwin and bis 
followers, ii. 199-200 ; <*oueludes 
liolcroft’s memoir, ii. 225 ; charac- 
ter, ii. 247 ; opinions of his con- 
temporaries, ii. 218 ; woiks, ii. 
249-251 ; referred to, ii. 261. 

Heart nf Mi dlolhi mi {see 8cott). 

Hester (.sec 0. Lamb). 

Heber, BLshop, ii. 319-320. 

lleber, llichar<l, ii. 87. 

llemans, Felicia, ii. 317-318. 

Jferrusprouq {see 

Ilesketh, Lady, i. 18, 26, 40, 71-T6, 

ITogartli, i. 30. 

Hogg, James, ii. 7-1-76, 79, 85, 

Hohenliiuicii {see C:iiiii>bell). 

Holcroft, ii. 174, 176, 186-188; quarrel 
with Godwin, ii. 190 ; indicted for 
high treason, ii. 193. 

Hole, ii. 314. 

IJollaml House, ii. 14, 46 ; iii. 1-5, 
6, 7. 

Holland, Lord, ii. 116; iii. 3, 5 18, 19. 

Holland, Lady, iii. 3, 5. 

Hook, iii. 1.56-160. 

Hope, ii. 310-312. 

Horne, Dr. IJartwidl, iii. 307. 

1 Lome Tor)k, ii. 225. 

Horner, Francis, ii. 16, 61-63 ; l’\ 6. 

Hours of Idleness {see B^n on). 

Howard, John, prison reformation, 

iii. 260. 

Hugo, Victor, ii. 124. 

Hniiic, David, iii. 238, 240, 2.50. 

Hunt, Leigh, ii. 252-255 ; iii. 100, 
103, 112, 113, 116, 118. 

Hymns if Prose {H^’e Barbaubl). 

HymUufor Infant Minds, ii. 293. 

Hyperion {see Keats). 

Hind, translated by Cowper (sec 
Cowper). 

Imnrjiwtry Gonrersatlons {sec Laiulor). 

In Meniormm, iii. 243. 

Inchbald, Eli/abetli, ii. 188, 211, 216, 
218-220,225 228,284; iii. 170,206-7. 


India, History of {see James Mill). 

Inheritance {see Miss Ferrier). 

Intimations of Immortality, Ode {see 
Wordsworth). 

Ireland, state of literature in, iii. 209 ; 
chapter of, ii. 113 ; compared Avith 
Scotland, iii. 210. 

Irving, Edward, iii. 309, 325-6. 

Isle of Patnws (see Wilson). 

Italian, The {see Mrs. Hadclifl'e). 

Ivanhoe (see Scott). 

.Jka.mk {see Scott). 

JeHVey, Francis, ii. 45-63 ; foundation 
of the Edinhnryh /m c/Vvc, 46; abused 
by authors, 52-53 ; criticism on 
Kreursiov, .55 ; desevipliou by Car- 
lyle, .56-57 ; iniluence u]>on remn- 
neralion of literary work, 61-62; 
atturkcil in IVnekicood, 69 ; revicjws 
Mann ion, 104-10.5 ; l•^‘felrcd to, 
107, 16!), 171, 278; iii. II, 12, 
14,60, 11 H, 133, 154. 

Je,'U^'<aleni, by W. \l\ivke, U. ‘245. 

.Jeusbnry, Geialdine, ii. 319. 

Jewsbury, Maria, ii. 318-319. 

Joan of Are (see Southey). 

John Jbill (see Hooke). 

Johnson, Dr., i. 10, 14, 21, 31, 32. 
145, 159-160, 174, 175, 181, 182, 
183; ii. 114. 

Jol/y Ikyiffrs {see. Burns). 

Joseph Ajidn*ws, i. 14. 

Julia de Uoubigiie (see Mackenzie, H.) 

Julian (see Miss Mittbnl). 

Kkats, John, iii. 96, 106, 111-129; 
description by Ijord Houghton, 112; 
passion for ])oetry, 115 ; unlia]ipv 
love, 120-121. 

KiioAvlc.s, Herbert, i. 327. 

Knowles, Sheridan, iii. 412-213. 

Kno.e, John, Life of {see M‘Ci i(;). ' 

Lady of the Lake, {stc J'-,:ot1). 

l^ahilaw, William, ii. 85, 145, 119. 

I^fdhi Hookh (sec Moore). 

Lamb, Charles, i. 230, 250 ; ii. 65, 
1-18 ; his nidiappy family history, 
3 ; his <’.a7’(‘ of his sister, 5 ; love of 
Coleridge, 7-8 ; referred to, 1 76-177, 
250, 255, 259, 260-1-2 ; iii. 1, 7, 2 10. 

L.ainb, Mnry {.see above,), it; 223. 

Lamb, Lady Caroline, iii. 149. 
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1 ianddr, Wa 1 lor Savaj^o, i. 002, 30;i-;i20 ; i 
liis Iriciidslii]) witli Soiitliey, .‘WH ; ' 
ocwnti if’ity and 007-0i09 ; 

fnunjiihiiy Convr.r.siiUnus^ 019. I 

Lansdowjio, Lord, iii. 250, 202, 201. | 

Lawriti Tod (.sv;« (Jolt). ' 

La}j of (he Last Minstrel {see ScoU). J 

Leo, Sojdila and Harriet, ii. 221, 010. 

Ticwis, AFatthew tJvei^ory, ii. 80 ; iiR ' 
.58, 100-140 ; The Monl', 108, 21 <> ; 
patronises Sr.oU, 112 ; will wit- 
nessed l)y liyron and Hludley, 115. 

Leyden, ii. 80-91 ; annisin.Lr aiieedoto 
of with ('.‘aniplu'll, 157-158. 

Lihrary^ The [see fJrabhe). 

LUjhls and Shadtnes of i<ro((ish Life 
(sea Wilson). 

Tiingard, John, iii. 217-251 ; History 
from tlio Homan (Jatholic side, 250 : 
refuses a (Cardinal’s liat, 210. 

Literature of Karo jie. (see jrallam). 

Little, Thomas (see Moore). 

Lloyd, diaries, i. 22.0, 200 ; ii. 20, 24. , 

Lloyd, Robert, 1. 20, 24, 01. 

Li)(.'l<hart, Jolin (Vibson, ii. 05, 70,75 ; 
([uoted ill respect to Scolt, 1.05-0. 

I^ondon Magazine, ii. 9, 27, 2*50, 201. 

Lore (see (Joleridg(^). 

Ijove, ileseriidioti of, from Southey, i. 

2 ‘) 8 . 

Lovell, i. 201, 202. 

Luttrell, Ifeiiry, iii. 0. 

Lyrical Ballads, i. 201, 

Lyttoii, fiord, iii. 019, 


Marrutyr (see Miss Ferrier). 

Marsh, Dr. flerliert, iii. 007. 

Martineau, Miss, iii. 212. u 

Maturiii, Charles Kolxal, iii. 214-210. 

M icrocosm (.svv Canning). 

J\Iill, .lames, iii. 282-289 ; his ]»]iilo- 
sopliy, 002. 

Mill, .John Stuart, (see above). 

Milmaii, Dean, ii. 0*20. 

Milner, Isaac, Dean of (.'arlisle, iii. 
015-010. 

Milner, .Toseph, iii. 015. 

Mitfonl, Mary Uiissidl, ii. 0*21-021. 

Miffonl, J\*c,\\ W., iii. 209. 

Monk (see. Lends). 

Montagu, Mrs., ii. 281. 

Montagu, Dasil, ii. 201-205. 

Montgomery, .lames, ii. 290-201. 

*Moore, Dr. .lohn, i. 120. 

Jfoore, SirJtthn, Ha rad lyJAYr Wolfe). 

J\L)0?’<*, d'homas, i;i. 7-9, 14-10 ; ae- 
({uaiutnuce Avilli Jlyron, 24, 100- 
l.Of); hiyh ivjniiuii'Oi ii, his time, 
100 ; sacadhee in resv'‘'‘i' 1" Rymu’s 
MS., 10 i *, Irish Melodics, ' 101 ; 
relciTed to, 210, 21 1. 

Moral ainl rolitii'al riiilosophy (.v.r 
Utilitarian System). 

Move, Hannah, i. 201 ; ii. 280. 

Morgan, Lady, iii. 150, 200, 214, 222- 
224. 

Munilay, i. 187. 

J/ys/cries of lldoljiho (see Mrs. llad- 
cliile). 


IRaoaulay, (piotcd, iii. 4, 280-281. 
M‘(h'ie, Thomas, iii. 251. 

Mackenzie, Henry, The Mem of L\el- 
inff, i. 140-148 ; ii. 108. 
Maeicintosh, Sir .1., iii. 5, 297, 299, 
000 ; ii. 204 ; his philosojdiy, iii. 
297. 

Mincneil, iii. 10. 

]\lad<.bn, iii. 21 1. 

Mwmad, The <^e CilTovil). 

Magiim, iii. 217-219. 

Mahoney (Father Front), iii. 220-222, 
Malthus, iii. 200, 002-005. 

Man of Feeling (see Maehenzie). 

Ma a. of the World ,, 

Manfred (see Byron). 

Mansjield Park (see Jane listen). 
Mariners MmKn^land (see. Campbell). 
Marini on pyt’C! S«ott). 

VOL. HI. 


Nai’olfon DoN.M'Ain'H, life of 

Sept:.;. 

Natural History of Knthasiasin (see 
Taylor, Isaac). 

Natural Theology, iii. 000, 320, 327. 
NeJ.son, Life of Soiillieyi). 
Nightingale., Ode to (see Keats). 

Xoctes Anihrosiaiuti (see Wilson). 
Non.seiise Club, i. 19, 20, 21, 30. 

New Monthly Magordne, ii. JG5. 
North, Christopher (see Wil.-on^j* 

O’CoNNi'.i.L, D.smkl, iii. 211-212, 
227, 25.3. 

Ode on Inf itnal ions of Immortal ity 
(see Wordsworth). 

Ode i-> Year 1811 (‘•'’c Barbauld). 
Olney, i. 44. 

Opic, Amelia, ii. 214, 232. 
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Opic, John, ii. 184. 

Ossian, ii. 114. 

Our yiUarje {sec. Miss Mitford). 
Oweiison, Sydney (s/?e i^ady Morgan). 

Paine, Thomas, ii. 241-242, 300. 
Painters, sculptors, etc., lives of, by 
Allan Cunningham, iii. 165. 

Paley, Dr. William, iii. 306. 

Pamela, by Richardson, i. 11, 148 ; iii. 
170. 

Panizzi, Antonio, ii. 250. 

Panopticon (see Rcnthani). 
Pantisocracy (see Coleridge). 

Parish Pegister (see Cral»bo). 

Parish Workhouse ,, 

Parr, Dr. Samuel, ii. 108; iii. 265, 
310. 

Peacock, Thomas Love, iii. 150-156 ; 
friendsliip with Shelley, 150 ; ironic 
banter, 155 ; suggestivoness, 156. 
Peel, Sir Robert, iii. 102, 210. 

/ Persuasion (see ]\Uss Austen). 

Peter Phimleg^s Letters, ii. 78. 
Philosophy, Utilitarian, iii. 290. 
Pindar, Peter (see Wolcot). 

Pitt, W., i. 133, 205 ; ii. 08, 90, 100. 
/Pleasures of Pope (see Campbell). 
/Pleasures of Memory (see Rogers). 
I^olitical Ee-onoiny (see Bentham). 
/Political Justice (see Godwin). 

Pope, i. 6, 0, 13, 52, 01, 139. 
Population (see Malthua). 

Porteous, Dr. Beilby, iii. 307. 

Porter, Anna IMaria, ii. 228. 

Porter, Jane, ii. 228, 231. 

I’orter, Sir Robert Ker, ii. 231. 
PracMrnl View (see WiI])erforcc). 
Prelude (sec Wordsworth). 

IVicstley, Josci)h, ii. 280, 281, 297 ; 
iii. 2.52‘:’297. 

Prince Regent, ii. 254 ; iii. 8, 195. 
Pringle, Tliomas, ii. 67. 

Proctor, B. W. (Barry Cornwall), ii. 
264-J'’6. 

]Pro)7^tlieus Unbound (.sve Shelley). 
Trout, Father (see Mahoney). 

Provost, The (ire Galt). 

/Psyche (see Mrs. Tiglic). 

Pye, ii. 313. 

' Quarterly Review, i\. 64-66, 75, 106, 
^ 116 ; iii. 188, 119, 223, 242. ’ 

Queen Mcib (see Shelley). 


Queen^s Wake (see Kttrick Shepherd). 

Radclippe, Mrs., ii. 232-239 ; her 
de.scriptions of scenery, 237 ; iii. 
190. 

Ramsay, Allan, i. 83. 

Rape of the Lock, i. 8. 

I Reflections on the Revolution, iii. 270, 

'• 271. 

Reginald Dalton (see liockhart). 

Remorse (see Coleridge). 

Reynolds, Sir.losluia, ii. 239. 

Ricardo, iii. 200. 

Richardson, Samuel, i. 13 ; iii. 160. 
170. 

Rights of Women (see Mary Woll- 
stonecraft). 

Ritsoii, Joseph, ii. 180. 

Roliinson, Crabb, ii. 283, 284-5-6 ; iii. 
8, 310. 

Rtxierich', the last of the (Hoths (see 
Southey). 

Rogers, Samuel, ii. 313 ; iii. 6-7, 9, 
14-16, 18. 

Roscoe, William, ii. 287, 288. 

Rovers (see A rd,i- Jacobin). 

Russell, Lord John (sec Moore). 

SidUmth (see Grahamc), 

Sand, George, iii. 205. 

Sayens, Dr., ii. 282. 

Sinjings and Doings (sec Hook). 

Scenes of Infancy (see Leyden). 

Scotland, ICnglish opinion of, before 
Scott, ii. 114 ; revelation of in 
Burns, i. 106; in Scott, ii. 115; 
advantage over Ireland, 113 ; iii. 
210 . 

Scotland's Skailh, iii. 13. 

Scott, John, editor of London Maga- 
zine, ii. 261. 

Scott, Sir Walter, ii. 80-151 ; ]>oetry 
first suggested to Iiim, 83 ; his IJly, 
93 ; great poetical reputation/, 100 ; 
his poetry always cbmpreliensiblo, 
97 ; modes of corapositioii, 102 ; 
business connection with the Ballan- 
tynes, 101, 106; Waverley, 115; 
knowledge of the country, 118; 
Review of /fcart of Midlot/iian, 123- 
130 ; domestic life, 135 ; his down- 
fall, 144 ; nohle struggle, 148 ; 
introduces Campbell t'o -Edinburgh 
Society, 156 ; oxunfons of HohcTdin- 
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dni^ 164 ; tlic Miss P<'H(‘rs, 2*28 ; 
pmisc of .Joanna l^aillic, 271, 27S ; 
alludcl to, 290, 314-15 ; i. 8*2, 110, 
140, 146, 185, 109, .30*2, 322; iii. 
12, 3*2-3, 13*2, 111-2, M7, 161, 163, 
165, 180, 183, 196, 198, 203, 20 J-r., 
215-16, 2*24, 26.5. 

Si-otflsh (Jliir/s (.sf’fl Janii PoriiT). 

ASrripfvrrSf TntrodidUoih /o Slmh/ o/]' 

iii. 307. 

null, SciiMihili/i/ (.SVC Miss 
Anstfii). 

Stiwartl, Anna, i. I.SO-IOS ; lior criti- 
risnis, ]S3 ; TJni-Miiiir of liirtjii, 
193 ; rriinidslii]) with t‘ary, ii. 256 
o])inioii of Danto, 257 ; iii. 172. 

iSliimdon, Jhils of (.sYfl Maliomij’). 

Slicil, lUoliaivl Lalor, iii. 211. 

Slielkv, Jlanict, iii. 30, 4‘2, 13, 15, 
70, 80. 

Hlicllcy, Mary, iii. 43-15 ; lu*r 
Fi'iniknisti’ui, 58; afO-T aiipear- 
ancrs, 58 ; ii. 201, 218. 

Sliflloy, IVrry llys/lic, iii. .‘)7-.53, 79- 
103 ; early rohollions, 3S, 39 ; ineel- 
ing with Southey, 30 ; \Nith llyron, 
49 ; contrast of ^lu•ir iVieiulships 
wiili that of hake pods, 53 ; wan- 
derings on hake I.enian, 56 ; licrvlf 
<f hlom. 82 ; critidsni of Fronn'- 
iheufij 87 -00 ; (!enci\ 00-04 ; 
characteristies of ids j-nelry, 98 ; a 
child of iievolulioij, lu7 ; alludcil 
to, 111, 117, 118, 121, 130, 145, 
150-1-2 3 ; ii. 25.5. 

Sheridan, llichavd Brinsley, i. 277 ; 
iii. 10, 210-11-12; lile of 
Moore). 

SIii})V'rr.cJc, Don Jufni (.v/v; Bjtoii). 

iSiildoiis, Life, of {see Canj]»l)rll). 

Simeon, Charles, iii. 316-318, 320. 

Simple Story {see Mrs. Inclibald). 

,s,« And re m Wylie Scott). 

Skcllgn, .lohii, (piotcd, i. 102. 

SmitJi, 7\<lani, *:i. 293. 

.Smith, (.'iiailottc, i. 197. 

Smitli, Iforace/iii. 1 1()-140, 

Smith, James, iii. 146-119. 

Smith, Sidney, ii. 11-5-6, 58-9, Cl, 
63 ; iii. 6, 212. 

.Sniolletf, iii. 169-170. 

Sony-H of Experience {see Blake). 

Soiu/s of Tieiioeene-. ,, 

Sothehy, \Villia;ja, iii. 13, 150. 


Spencer, lion. \V. R., iii. 147, 150. 

Southey, Uoheri, i. 201-209, 210, 212, 
285-328 ; his assocUitiou witl^'ole- 
ridge, 201 ; . with hamlor, ^06 ; 
noble and generous charncler, 289 ; 
ierlility and over - productiveness, 
292 ; eritieisnis oflds ]ioe1ry, 296-7 ; 
lalKirions accuracy, 302 ; alluded to, 
ii. 23, 33, 36, 30, 4.^, 52-3, 63-4, 
100, 10.9, 211, 219 ; iii. 12, 39- 
40-41, 10, 71, 99, 107, 1.54, 215, 
219, 265. 

Shruuje Story {.see Inclibald). 

SI. Leon (.s’/v* (lodwin). 

SI ail, M.'ulamo de, iii. 278. 

Slephen, Sir .Jaiij(‘s. (piotcd, iii, 315, 
317. 

Slewart, Dngald, i. 110, 113, 118 ; ii. 
1.51, 168 ; iii. 291. 

Swan (4‘ l/idirK4d {see. Miss Seward). 

Stei/y, Life, of (.ycr Scott). 

Ta/es of Fif.sjiimrdih Life {see. Bdge- 
\North). 

Tides of wy /.ondlo>'d {.see Seotl). 

Tides if the fftUl {see ( 'rabbi*). 

Talfourd, Serjeant, ipiMted, ii. 11, 248, 
•261 ; iii. 1. 

Turn- o’ Shanler (sie Burns). 

Taylor, Ann, ii. 292. 

Taylor, .lane, ii. 292-3. 

Taylor, i^aa<•, ii. 292. 

Tavlor, Wi'iiam, of Xovwidi, i. 304, 
321 ; ii. S3, 282, 281 ; iii. 316. 

Thuddev.H of Wrusow {see JaiU! 
I’orler). 

TliiilidM/ (aiv* Southey). 

Thom.son, .James, alluded to, i. 1;>, 
58, 65. 

Tborntoi), Bomicl, i. 2). 

Tliurlow, (,'haiieellor, i. 18,^157, 165. 
109. 

Thurlow, hord, iii. 150. 

Tiglm, Mrs., iii. 213. 

Tooke, flojin*, ii. 225. 

Triid.v of Maryard LiraS^f^ {see 
Wilson). 

Unwin Vamily at ITunlingdon, i. 41. 

Unwin, Mi-s., i. 40, sny//. ; My Mary, 
76. 

^Jiiwiii, Rev. W., i. 11. 

Yvderius {see Lockhart). 
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VatlicJc (hcc Tieclvford). 

Venice, duscriptioii of, by Byron, iii. 

66 ; by Shelley, 85. 

Villdljef The (see Crabbe). 

V/Y/af/ey Our (see Miss Alilford). 
VindicicG Galliem (see Maekintosli). 
Virginius (see Sheridan Knowles). 

Wakefield, Gilbert, alluded to, ii. 
280. 

Watchmany The (see Coleridge). 

UW Tgler (see Southey). 

Watson, Btshop, iii. ,‘106. 

Watt, .fames, i. 18.5 ; ii. 63. 
Wedgewoods, the, i. 214. 

Wesley, i. 35 ; iii. 312, 321. 
Westminster Review establislicd, iii. 
286. ♦ 

Whistlceraft (see Hookhaiii Frero). 
White, Henry Kirke, i. 326-7. 
Whitfield, George, iii. 312, 321. 
Wilberforco, William, iii. 308, 311- 
315. 

Williams, Helen Maria, ii. 191. 
Wilson, Jolin, ii. 25, 71-75, 76, 77, 
78, 171, 250 ; iii. 60, 118, 213. 
Wolcot, John, ii. 183-186, 313. 


Wolfe, iii. 216. 

Wollstonecraft, Mary, ii. 175, 208, 
221 ; iii. 42, 43, 170. 

Wordsworth, Dorothy, i. 216, 223-4-5. 

Wordsworth, William, i. 216-213- 
254-276 ; poverty ami independence, 
216 ; elFect upon him of l'>(inch 
llevoluiion, 217-222 ; ii. 191 ; 
Lyrical BaUadSy 231 ; absen<!e of 
the critical faculty, 242, 245 ; force 
of character making the Lyrical 
Ballads the foundation of his fame, 
259 ; the PreludCy introductory cir- 
onmst.'inces, 261, 266 ; the E.ccnr- 
smiiy 268 ; the OdCy 273 ; allrnh'd 
to, 285-6, 290-1, 209, 300, 320 ; 
ii. 20, 22-3-4, 26, 28, 53, 55, 65-6, 
76, 91-5-6; contrast betwcim 
Words worih .md Scott, 152, 248- 
9, 271, 279 ; iii. 7, 12, 4S-9, 56, 68, 
107, 113, 118, 252. 

Ye Mariners of England (.sw (^)le- 
ridgo). 

Yearsley, Anne, i. 201. 

Zdvcoy i. 120. 


TlfK END. 
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